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Art.  I.  Essava  on  the  Mature  and  Principtc^  of  Taste,  iJy 
Archibald  Alison,  LL.  B.  F.  R.  S.  Prebendary  of  Saruiil, 
&c.  &c.  &c.     2  Vol.  8vo,     pp.  830.     Ecliiiburgli,  1811. 

■\17'e  look  upon  this  as,  on  the  whole,  t)ie  t)est  and  most 
*  ^  pleasing  work  which  has  yet  been  produced  on  tlic  sub- 
jects of  Taste  and  Beauty.  Less  ornate  and  adventurous  than 
Burke,  and  less  lively  and  miscellaneous  than  Price  or  Knighu 
the  author,  we  tliink,  has  gone  deeper  into  his  subject  tliaii 
any  of  those  writers ;  at;  the  same  time  tliat  he  haa  been  moro 
copious  (perhaps  too  copious)  in  his  examples  and  illustrations^ 
and  more  constantly  awake  (perhaps  to  on  excess  here  also)  to 
those  feelings  of  enthusiastic  deliffht  which  the  contemplation  of* 
such  subjects  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  minds  best  qualified  to  chs- 
cuss  tlieni.  His  analysis,  therefore,  though  veiy  patient  and 
comprehensive,  has  no  feature  of  the  chilling  metaphysics  of  the 
schools ;  and,  while  the  love  of  his  subject  has  led  him  into 
great  fulness  of  detail,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart  lent  a  glow 
of  warm  colouring  to  every  part  of  his  composition,  the  readez 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  encountering  either  the  refinements  of 
ingenious  dogmatism,  or  th«  ravkigs  of  sentimental  IbJlj'.  TTie 
book,  perhaps,  is  a  little  too  loii^, — aiid  the  style  a  little  too 
verbose :  nor  are  the  argumentative  and  theoretical  parts  kept 
suITiciently  distinct  from  the  illustrative  and  ornamental ; — but 
the  whole  is,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  both  beautiful  and  in- 
structive ;  and  seems  excellently  aaapted  to  promote  both  the 
love  and  tlie  knowledffe  of  the  curious  speculations  on  which  it 
is  employed.  Of  its  beauty,  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  able  to 
jjive  our  readers  but  a  very  inadequate  impression  ;  but,  of  it^ 
jnformaticm,  we  may  hope  to  present  theai  with  a  tolerably  in- 
U'lligii)le  abstract. 
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i  dnqukiticms  on  the  subject  of  Taste,  there  are  evident- 
eparate  objects  of  inquiry  j- — the  first  relating  to  the  na- 
the  Faculty ;  the  other  to  the  nature  of  its  vibjecis.  At 
e»  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  is  ihat  constitutes 
-at  another,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  Beauty;  and 
'ays  necessarily  enffaged  in  deteimining,  rither  what 
ate  of  our  minds^  wneii  we  are  conscious  of  the  pccu* 
otions  excited  by  the  perception  of  suhlLmity  or  beau-^ 
Bvhat  are  th^  qualities  in  objects  wliich  have  the  power  of 
;  these  emotions*.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  too,  to  attend 
distinction,  and  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  indispensable 
nee  of  both  branches  (^  the  inquiry;  because  most  of 
)rie8  that  have  hitherto  been  prcposed  on  the  subject, 
to  us  to  proceed  i^pB  a  partial  H>rgetfiilness  of  one  or 
f  them ;  and  are  calculated  to  afibra  an  answer  to  one 
the  two  questions  which  we  have  annoimced  as  involved 
iscussion.  Those  who  have  contended  that  beauty  con- 
curve  lines, — in  smoothness,  smallness  or  fragility, — in 
ty,  or  moderate  variety,  or  in  any  other  fixed  or  physi^ 
^rty, — ^have,  for  the  most  part,  ncfflected  altogether  to 
JiotD  these  properties  shoula  afibct  tne  mind witn  a  sense 
mity  or  beauty,  or  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of 
tions  which  tney  excited ; — ^while  tliose,  on  the  other 
kcha  maintain  that  these  emotions  consist  merely  in  the 
on  of  utility,  or  of  relation,  or  of  what  is  ordinary  and 
em  sometimes  to  forget,  that  g^ctv  theory,  even  as  to 
ire  of  our  emotions,  must  be  ultimately  verified  by  a 
examination  of  the  objects  that  are  found  to  produce 
nd  by  a  large  induction  as  to  the  whole  accompanying 
ena. 

hough  it  be  thus  radically  necessary  to  remember  that 
e  two  subjects  of  inquiry,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
1  to  recollect,  that  they  must  be  discussed  together ;  that 
never  ascertain  what  is  beauty,  without  having  clear  no- 
the  state  of  mind  which  it  produces,  and,  in  its  power  of 
ng  which,  its  essence  consists ;  and  tliat  it  is  utterly  im- 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by 
3n  the  mind,  till  we  can  decide  what  are  the  common 
es  that  are  found  in  all  tlie  objects  which  produce  it. 
stigations,.  therefore,  into  the  principles  of  Taste,  and 
elements  of  Beauty,  ought  obviously  to  go  together; 
he  evidence  must  always  oe  one  and  the  same,  by  which 
h  of  our  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of  either  can  be 
ned,  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  or  unsatisfactorv, 
^  attempt  to  separate  them  in  the  discussion.  Mr  All- 
ot deserving  of^  praise  for  any  thing  more  than  for  his 
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constant  and  mvariilble  attention  to  this  im^HaM  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  tills  exceD^it  writer,  to  express  it  in  ona 
sentence, — ^that  the  emotions  which  we  experience  from  the  con- 
templation of  sublimity  or  beauty,  are  not  produced  by  any 
physical  or  intrinsic  quality  in  the  objects  which  we  contemplate; 
tMit  by  the  recoUection  or  conception  of  other  objects  which  are 
associated  in  our  imaginations  with  those  before  us,  ami  conse- 
<{uently  suggested  by  their  appearance,  and  which  are  interest- 
ing or  affecting,  on  the  common  and  tamiliar  principle  of  bring 
the  natural  obgects  of  love,  or  of  pity,  or  ot  fcar  or  venera- 
tion, or  some  other  common  and  lively  sensation  of  the  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  important  proposition  in  his  theoiy, — 
of  which,  according]^,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  iundamenUi! 
principle,  that  all  <Kijocts  are  beautiful  or  sublime  which  signify 
or  suggest  to  us  some  simple  emotion  of  love,  pity,  terror,  or  any 
other  social  or  selfish  affection  of  our  nature  5  and  that  the  beau- 
ty or  sublimity  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  consists  entirely  in 
the  power  which  they  haVe  acquire<l,  by  association  or  other- 
wise, of  rteinding  us  of  the  proper  objects  of  these  familiar  af- 
fections. Mr  Alison  adds,  that  the  sensation  of  sublimity  or 
beauty  is  not  fiiUy  developed  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  some 
natural  object  of  interest  or  affection  j  but  is  distinctly  felt  only 
when  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  conceive  a  coniK?cte<l  train 
or  series  of  such  objects,  in  unison  with*  that  which  was  first 
suggested  by  the  particular  form,  which  is  called  beautiful,  only 
forhavinp  been  the  parent  of  such  a  train. 

Wc  think  all  this  equally  true  and  important ;  and  ai^  satis- 
fied, on  the  whole,  with  nie  manner  in  which  Mr  Alison  hus 
provetl  and  illustrated  it  in  the  work  before  us.  Yet  it  is  a  man- 
ner which  is  fitter  for  a  large  4x>ok,  than  such  a  short  paper  a» 
we  can  now  afibrd  to  furnisn ;  and  we  think  we  can  comluct  our 
readers  to  the  same  conclusions  by  a  less  oporose  process,  than 
a  detailed  analysis  of  ail  Mr  Alison's  speculations. 

The  first  notion  that  most  people  have  about  ta^te^  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  beauty,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
sense  or  faculty,  of  which  beauty  is  tlic  appropriate  object, — asr 
light  is  of  the  sense  of  seeing, — or  sound,  of  hearing :  and, 
this  being  once  settled,  there  ii,  with  many,  an  end  of  tnc  whole 
question.  Beauty  is  that  which  gratifies  the  faculty  of  taste; 
and  taste  is  that  by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  U^mty  :  and 
this  is  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  one  or  the  other  }  E\'en 
of  those  who  are  not  perfectly  contented  with  this  dof.nilion  of 
beauty,  there  are  many  wIk)  seem  satisfied  with  thut  of  taste, 
which  it  accompanies  i  and  the  wajorify,  even  of  philoscphicHl 
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mquirers  into  tliose  matters,  seem  to  hnre  acquiesced  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty,  the  intimations  of  which  ad- 
mit of  no  correction  or  explanation.  Tliis  is  ob^'ioudy  implied, 
at  all  events,  ami,  we  ratlicr  think,  is  occasionaUy  expressed,  in 
all  the  theories  that  resolve  beauty  into  combinntioiia  of  curve  lines 
— iDto  roLixation  of  the  fibres — into  smootliness — ^proportion 
— fragility,  or  any  other  physical  qualities;  die  authors  of 
such  ^i}X'culations  being  generaJly  satisfied  with  retlucing  all  the 
various  forms  of  beauty  to  their  own  favoured  elementii,  and  as* 
suming  it  as  a  final  priuciple  and  fixed  law  of  our  constitution, 
of  which  m>  account  could  be  yendert^l,  that  those  elements  pro- 
duced a  distijict  operation  upon  some  inward  sense  or  tiicuky* 
tlie  result  of  which  was  die  emoUon  or  percei>don  of  beauty. 
How  extremely  inaccurate  and  unmeaning  all  this  is,  however, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  ti*ouble  to  re* 
fleet  \x]X)n  it ;  and  may  bij  made  evident,  in  a  very  few  word;?, 
evep  to  those  who  decline  that  U'cmble. 

.  If  beauty  be  tlie  object  o^  a  peci>Ikir  sense  or  faculty,  then  it* 
nature  mujit  be  as  familiarly  and  certainly  known  to  all  who  jios- 
.«*css  diat  sense,  as  the  nature  o^'  light  or  sound  is  to  those  who  can 
sgc  or  hear*  It  must  always  be  recognized  by  die  s:une  proper- 
ties and  eflects.  No  two  persons  who  possess  die  sonse^  can 
ever  differ  as  to  its  presence  or  absence  on  any  paiticular  occa- 
sion; and,  when  once  admit tetl  to  exist  in  ceitain  forms,  co- 
lours or  pi*oportions,  iMist  inevitably  be  discovered  wherever  the 
same  forms  and  proportions  are  presented.  How  notoriously 
the  fact  is  otherwise,  it  is  needle^s  for  «s  to  saj-.  Instead  cf 
consisting  in  one  substance  or  ek*raent,  like  light,  sound  or  heat, 
it  is  supposed  to  reside  entire  and  scj^arate,  in  colours,  form;* 
and  motions  f  nay,  m  proporticms,  sentiments,  arguments  and 
imitations;  and  to  exist,  conspicuous  and  distinct,  in  land- 
scapes, buikUngs,  animids,  verses,  (lowers,  tunes,  smiles,  demou- 
strudons,  and  a  thousand  odier  shapes  as  anomakuis.  Instead 
of  being  recognized  by  all  persons  wIk)  possess  the  sense  to 
wliich  it  is  adapted,  in  every  object  in  which  it  is  plainly  per- 
•eiveil  by  any  one  such  person,  it  is  notorious,  that  not  only  in- 
dividuals, but  whole  nations,  dailv  perceive  the  most  extjuisile 
beauty  in  objects,  wliere  other  indiviiluals  can  see  no  traces  of 
it :  and,  finally,  dx^  very  same  persons  who  have  once  rai>tu- 
rously  admitted  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours  or  proj)or- 
tious,  in  one  set  of  objects,  daily  confess  that  they  can  discover 
no  sort  of  beauty  in  the  very  same  Ibrms  and  ])ro|K)rtions,  wheai 
they  happen  to  occur  in  a  different  set  of  objects.  The  fonns^ 
jColonrs  and  proportions  that  are  respectively  beautiful  in  a  tree^ 
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a  tygcr,  or  a  motmtahi)  are  not  bcantifulj  to  any  eyei  in  a  tcm- 
.plc  or  a  woman. 

lliefee  very  obvious  considerations  appear  to  us  to  be  conclu- 
sive against  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  or  elementary  beau- 
ty aduressinp  itself'  immediately  to  a  peculiar  sense  or  Ihculty, 
ol*  whicli  it  IS  tlie  appropriate  object ;  and,  obvious  as  tliey  are, 
tbey  seem  also  to  furnish  objections,  not  less  decisive,  a<Tniniit 
ahnost  all  the  other  theories  that  have  been  hitherto  ju-oposcd  cu 
the  subject.  The  absurdity,  however,  of  supposing  -a  sepaiate 
sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  was  too  glarmg  to 
be  lonjr  acquif»sced  in,  even  by  the  most  ingenious  philosophers; 
aiul,  nccordingly,  4t  seems  to  have  been  very  early  suspcyctej 
thiit  the  poculiar  emotion  we  received  from  /tic  j^erccption  qf 
beauty,  might  only  be  a  modification  of  some,  other  more  simple 
und  fumiliar  emotion  5  aiul  tliat  all  the  beauty  n^ight  consist  i^ 
4»nggesting  this  emotion.  Accordingly,  as  mauy  objects  that  are 
boautil'ul  were  ol)servod  to  be  also  extremely  commodious  and 
Useful,  mul  fis  tlie  ideas  of  use  and  convenience  are  naturally 
l^loaHing,  it  occurred  to  some  uigcnious  persons,  that  beauty 
might  perha])s  ciMisist  altogether  in  Utility;  and  lliat  the  mys- 
terious pleasure  wliicii  we  derived  from  the  sight  of  it,  might  be 
referretl  to  those  agreeable  rcculioctions,  or  natural  sympathies,* 
which  we  know  to  accompany  tiie  cor.ccption  of  convenience 
ijnd  comfoit.  Now,  thi*;,  we  tliink,  was  a  groat  stop;  and  in 
tlie  right  way*; — and,  upon  this  principle,  a  very  satisfactorj'  ex- 
plajiation  was  given  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  tlic  pro- 
portions and  foiTUb  of  buildijigs,  the  Jinibs -of  animals,  ana  a- 
tlicr  objects  <>f  tliis  description.  Mlien  applied,  however,  to 
tnings  (jf  a  dilRrent  description,  this  theory  was  found  utterly 
lo  f;iiL  jMany  things  were  eminently  useful,  in  which  even  the 
Uithors  of  the  theoi-v  could  discover  no  beauty;  and  many 
things  were  indisputably  beautiful,  which  could  only  be  con- 
iitHrti<i  with  utility  by  tlie  most  revolting  and  ludicrous  strainings 
of  the  imaginaiion.  Ploughs,  and  dunghills,  and  bank  bills, 
were  very  u^wihl ;  but  no  o!ie  could  be  persuaded  to  think  them, 
beautifuf ;  ami  people  were  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  roso-^ 
buds,  and  statues,  and  itUe  young  women,  that  were  allowed  to 
be  of  no  use  whataoevef*  It  -was  e>idcntly  a  great  mistake,  tliere- 
fore,  to  suppose,  that  our  sense  of  beauty  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pcrcqrtion  of  utility. 

Otlicr  thc»orics,  still  more  fantastical,  were  suggested  by  the 
fame  narrowness  of  view,  and  the  same  love  of  simplicity.     Be- 
cause every  tiling  monstrous  was  found  to  excite  disgust,  beauty 
was  held  to  consist  in  what  was  roost  ordinary  ana  common ; 
:^ud  because  it  was  ibuad  possible  to  magnify  every  quality  to  a 
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dlsagrceafclc  excess,  it  was  happily  conjectul'cd,  thiit  beauty 
might  be  nothing  but  mediocrity.  A  still  more  notable  hypo- 
thesis was  founded  on  the  pleasure  which  we  sometimes  receive 
from  tracing  the  connexion  of  complicated  phenomena ;  and 
the  nature  of  beauty  was  marvellously  elucidated,  by  affirming 
that  it  arose  fiom  tlic  perception  of  relation.  Others  proposea 
to  clear  up  the  mysterj',  by  resohing  it  into  a  feeling  of  moral 
approbation  ;  and  others  made  it  manifest,  that  it  arose  merely 
from  a  strict  observation  of  truth  !    - 

Of  propositions  that  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  offer  any  confutation ;  but  of  such  of  the  preceding 
^eories  as  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  comprehend,  we  would 
rather  say  that  they  were  partially  true,  than  that  they  were 
radically  erroneous ;  and  that  the  error  consisted  more  in  sup* 
posing  that  any  one  explanation  would  serve  for  all  cases,  than 
m  the  insuflidency  of  that  proposed  for  the'  cases  by  which  it 
was  obviously  sugj^ested.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  true,  for  in- 
stance, that  certnm  combinations  of  colours  and  of  sounds  are 
originally  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  constitute  a  sort 
of  beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  and  peailiar  ob- 
ject of  our  perception ;  and  of  which  no  other  account  can  bo 
given,  tlian  that,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  such  ob- 
jects are  agreeable  to  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  true,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  that  the  jx^rception  of  utihty,  fitness  and  de- 
stgn,  does  communicate  to  us  a  certain  sensible  gratification,  and 
constitutes  tlic  chief  beauty  of  many  objects  of  our  admiration. 
The  error  lies,  therefore,  not  in  stating  these  as  sources  of  beau- 
ty, but  in  holding  that  there  are  no  other  sources  j  and  an- 
nouncing, as  universal  tlieorems,  what  arc  only  solutions  of 
particular  problems. 

The  grand  mistake,  indeed,  which  seems  to  hav^  mided  al- 
most altthe  in(|uirers  into  this  curious  subject,  consists  in  their 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  beauty,  in  whatever  variety  of  objectn 
it  might  be  found,  was  always  in  itself  one  and  the  same  ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  beauty  of  any  particular  thing,  it 
was  necessary  to  sliow  that  it  had  some  quality  in  common  with 
nil  other  things  that  were  beautifiil.  How  very  hopeless  an  un- 
dertaking this  was,  may  be  collected  even  from  the  slight  juid 
imperfect  eimmcration  we  haye  already  given  of  the  Classes  of 
tilings  that  are  iillowed  to  possess  beauty.  And  inde(d,  when 
ive  consider,  that  things  great  and  b'ttle, — regular  and  irregu- 
lar,—simple  and  comjjFcated, — usv^ess  and  usclul, — natural  and 
artificial, — nny,  that  things  material  and  immaterial, — intellec- 
tual and  montl,  r.re  all  equally  su?cej)tible  of  beauty  5  it  muFt 
appear  pretty  cviJjiit,  thut  this  is  the  only  quality  in  which 
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&ey  can  agvee ;  and  that  they  can  haTe  nothing  in  connnon  bn( 
this  very  beauty,  whkdi  is  supposed  to  dq)end  upon  tlieii*  pre- 
^ons  poiscflcioa  of  some  common  quality. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean,  when  we  say,  <that  all  these 
things  agree  in  beii^  beautiful  ?  Do  we  mean  any  thing  more, 
than  that  we  CfJl  them  all  by  this  one  name ;  and  tliat  may  re- 
aanUe  each  oth^  in  beixm  agreeable  ?  For,  is  it  really  tme  that 
ibey  are  aD  agceeable  in  Su  same  manner  ?  or  that  they  alTect 
41S  with  one  and  the  same  kind  o^ sensation  ?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
^n  thecontrary,  that  there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  beauty 
as  there  are  varieties  of  mental  emotipn ;  tliat  some  are  mcr 
Jancholy,  and -some  cheeriul, — some  humble  and  simple,  and 
iilhers  Goomianding  and^nagniiicent ; — axui  tliat  we  are  moved 
aecordii^^,  by  the  contemplation  of  all  those  varied  q)€cic$, 
•cither  to  pensive  tenderness, — to  love,  pity  and  r^et,^-or  to 
gay  and  airy  imaginations,— or  to  still  and  tranquil  thought,— r 
or  to  admiration,  humility  and  awe  ?  But  if  it  be.  true,  thrtt 
the  emotions  which  we  receive  from  beauty  are  thus  various  in 
themselves,  and  that  they  partake  tlius  largely  of  the  character 
^f  other  emotions,  why  should  we  not  conclude,  that  tliey  are 
but  modifications  of  .these  more  familiar  affections, — and  tliat  Uip 
beanty  which  we  impute  to  external  objects,  is  nothing  more 
than  their  power  of  reflecting  these  several  inward  aifections  ? 
This  accordingly  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Mr  ,AL'son  ;  and  we 
think  made  out  by  him  by  the  most  satislacLory  eAdence.  We 
'tnust  still  be  permitted,  however,  to  take  our  own  way  for  a  htr 
tie  longer,  in  unfolding  it. 

There  are  two  things — and  two  onj^ — diat  require  a  little  ex- 
planation. First,  What  are  the  primary  affections,  by  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  which  we  think  the  sense'  of  beauty  is  produccoV 
And,  secondly.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  connexion  by  which 
we  suppose  that  the  olgects  we  call  beautiful  ace  enabled  to  si^ 
gest  these  affections  ? 

With  rc^rard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  foitunately  isiiot  no- 
-cessary  eitlier  to  enter  into  anv  tedious  details,  or  to  liave  leceurse 
to  any  nice  distuictions.  All  sensati(»is  diat  are  not  absolutely 
indifierent,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  either  agroe^e,  when 
experienced  by  oursdves,  or  attractive  when  conteniplatcd  in 
others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emotions  of  dubliioi^ 
or  beauty,  llie  love  x^- sensation,  as  we  have  elsewhere  taken 
occasion  to  observe,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of -human  n»- 
lure ;  and  many  sensations,  in  which  die  painful  seoms^ready  to 
preponderate,  are  consequently  sought  for  widi  avidity,  and  recol- 
lected with  interest,  even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  pei*sons  of 
^ctthersj  cmotioiu  still  more  painful  are  contcmpLited  with  eager* 
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ti^nsiitiddeBgltt)  ftnd  thefdbi^  We  must  not  bc«  ittrprisedtd 
find^  that  manv  of  the  pleasing  seiM&tions  of  be&aty  or  8ublt» 
inky,  resolve  themselves  ukimately  into  TecoUecdont^  of  feelings 
that  imy  fttijpear  to  have  a  very  opposite  churactcr.  Tiie  soni 
of  the  whole  is,  that  eve*7  fecfin^  which  it  is  agreeable  to  cxpe» 
tience^  to  recal,  of  to  witness,  may  become  the  source  of  beau* 

Sin  external  objects,  wh^n  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  t^ut 
eir  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Now,  in  real  ti6s 
ehd  from  daily  experience  and  observation^  we  know  that  it  is  .9h 
greeable,  in  the  first  place,  to  fc^^otiect  our  own  pleasiirabic  sen* 
)ft^oQs,  6t  to  be  enabled  to  ibrm  a  hrety  concqnion  of  the  pion^ 
"fiures  of  other  men,  or  even  of  sentient  beings  of  any  descri]v 
tion.  We  know  likewise,  from  the  some  sure  authority,  that 
there  is  a  certiiin  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  (^st,  or 
the  conception  of  otir  future  emotions,  even  though  attended;  witk 
great  pain,  provided  they  be  not  forced  too  ructely  on  the  mind^ 
and  be  softened  by  the  accompaniment  of  any  milder  £?eling. 
And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  spectacle 
or  conception  of  the  emotions  of  others,  even  when  in  a  high 
decree  painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and  attractive,  and 
draws  us  away,  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indiiereiit 
objects^  but  even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoy- 
ments. All  these  arc  plain  and  familiar  facts,  of  the  existence 
of  which,  hcjjvever  they  may  be  explained,  no  one  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt^— and  into  which,  therefore,  we  sliall  hare 
made  no  inconsiderable  proj^ress,  if  we  can  resolve  tlie  more 
mysterious  fiict,  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  sublimity  or  beauty* 

Our  proposition  then  is,  tlmt  these  emotions  are  not  original 
emotions,  nor  produccil  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  ol)jccts 
<whidi  excite  them ;  butare reflections,  or  images,  of  d>e  more  rach- 
cal  and  familiar  emotions  to  which  we  have  &eady  alluded  j  and 
fure  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  be- 
fore Us,  but  hy  tbe  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
hy  which  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recal  to  us 
our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  We  could  almost  ven- 
ture, indeed,  to  lay  it  dowii  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  thic 
plain  an4  palpable  cf»e  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  ne- 
wer be  intere^ed  in  any  thing  but  tne  fortunes  of  sentient  beings ; 
— and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mental  emo- 
tion, must  have  ibr  its  dt^cct  the  feelings,  past,  presrnt>or  poe- 
^  iBible,  c^  somctiiing  ^pable  of  sensation.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  all  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation, 
^e  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions  of  beauty 
H^  fiibtiiuit^  must  hayc  ibr  tlieir  objects  the  suiieriiigs  or  enjoy*^ 
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tneiitA  of  mrttcnt-beings  $ — sad  to  rgect,  ffftii^rftiflioilljrriibsimt 
«itd  iiicn^ible^   die  supposUiotv  that 'TacUeriai' olijcctB, '  whick 
^bviousiiy  do  nmlier  hvrtnor  deUgfac  the- body,  shotild  yet  «90^ 
Tib©,  hr  their  mere  physical  «n«litieJs  the  very  powerfal  cmotionl 
»bidi  are  somettmcs  excited  by  the  speotscie  of  bcaUty^ 
'    Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connexion  with  whieh»  extenanl  olijjectt 
43eeome  bettutiiul,  ve  do  not  think  it  ncecBsary  to  f^peak  moreon^ 
cutely  ^— '^md  tbereibre>  it  only  remainB,  under  this  preliiniRaiy 
^ew  of  tlie  suli^ectf  to  explaiu  tlie  nature  of  thet  connexion  by 
-which  we  oonceive-  this.  cfl«ct  to  bo  produced.     Hcrc»  oiaor  tbeije 
<I8  but  httic  need  for  minuteness,  or  Rdneds  of  enumeration*    Aih 
TOOst  erery  cie^  by  which  two  ol^ertscao  be  bound  togcthtt*  ivctht 
•imiigination,  in  buch  a  mannei*  m  that  tlte  presentment  oftttfft 
tone  sball  recal  the  niieinory  of  the  other ; — or»  in  other  wordj?^ 
olmoet  eYery  possible  relation  whkh  can  subsist  between  EUch  ob* 
jects,  may  serve  to  connect  the  thin^  we  call  suWimo  or  bcanti- 
i'ui,  with  feelings  diat  are  iitferostingor^elighttid.     Mr  Alison 
has  not  made  any  attonpt  to  ciass  or  cDumcrfrte  these  rarious 
:rektioiis ;  but  has  grouped  iliem  all  together  under  the  sweeps 
«ng  Dwne of  Asaori:itions.     Nor  indcctloan  be  be mudi  bhmiod 
>far  Ae  omiMion ;  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
-aory  enumeration  wfaic^  lie  could  have  given  roust  ncoessarHr 
hare  been  imperfect;  and,  on  Uie  other,  that  the  general  nature 
of  the.  law  which  he  wished  to  iHustrate,  most,  in  thcrtengrim, 
4wf  c  beeti  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  attend^ 
.«d  to  his  copious  and  woU-chosen  CKamples.     To  us,  however^ 
who  hanrc  less  room  for  examples,  and  less  rdiniKx  on  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  some  siight  attempt  at  describing* and  daas- 
ing  the  most  common  of  those  cotmexiona,  appears  to  be  more 
tmportaat,^-nnd  may  even  ennfoie  us  to  introduce  the  few  ex- 
an^es  u^xm  which  we  can  venture,  with  more  cilect  and  iid- 
•vantntge. 

it  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or  bcaiitifut, 
Ist,  when  they  ore  the  natural  si;^i}5,  and  perpetual  concomitunta 
/>f  happiness  or  suflering,  or^  at  any  rate,  ct  some  lively  feei^ 
ing  or  emotion  in  ourscJves  or  in  sotne  other  sentient  beinpr  5  or, 
^my%  when  they  <ire  the  arbitrary  or  occidental  concomztnnts  of 
auch  fedings  |  or,  Sdly,  whtn  tlicy  bcnr  aorae  cnnlocnis  or  ianci^ 
flvaemblance,  to  circumstuncos  or  sitantions  «nth  \^-hich  theory- 
motions  tare  nccossarily  connectcdw  lii  cudcavoining  to^iWus* 
Crate  the  nature  of  these  ^'€ve^al  rdationst  we  shaii  be  led  lo  lay 
jKfore  our  readers  some  proofs  tliat  ap}>car  to  us  satislactory  <jf 
itbe  truth  of  the  general  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  the  sinongert  nisociation  that  can  be 
arofahlifthrd  belnvtn  iuwcrd  fcchngs  lud  external  ol jccts  i&,;Mrfaere 
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t1ieo))ject*i8iiecessarityanduiiii»a»al^  ecmneeted  wkhchefe^ng 
})y  die  law  of  nature,  ao  that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses 
^hen  the  feeling  k  impi^essed  upon  the  mind* — ^Take^  for  exam>> 
pie,  the  sound  of  "thunder. — Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  wbnk 
xange  of  nature,  is  more  strikingly  tind  universally  sublime^  yet 
at  seems  obvious,  that  the  suhbmity  is  produced,  not  by  any 
^ality  diat  is  p^^ceived  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  tlie  im» 
pression  of  Power  and  of  Danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upoa 
the  mind,  wh^ievcrdiat  sound  is  heard.  That  it  is  not  pro^ 
ducod  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  sound  itsdf,  is  certain,  from  the 
^snistakes  that  are  frequently  made  widi  r^^ard  to  it.  The  noise 
^  a  cart  ratfMng  over  the  stones,  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder; 
;and  as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  i^ery  vulgar  and  insi^^nifb^ 
<3ant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  prodigk)usly  sublime.  It  is  so 
felt,,  because  it  is  then  associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power 
.and  undefined  danger  ^ — ^and  the  sublimity  is  destrojred,  the 
moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  thou^  the  sound  itself 
and  its  effect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the  same.  This, 
Jtherefore,  is  an  instance,  in  which  sublimity  is  distinctly  proved 
to  consist,  not  in  any  physical  quality  of  the  object  to  wnich  it  ia 
ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary  txmnexion  with  that  vast  and  un- 
controuled  Power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  vene*- 
ration. 

We  miy  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  plain  and  element^ 
«ry.  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature^  perhaps,  is  die  coun- 
tenance of  a  younff  and  beautiful  woman  5 — and  we  are  apt  at 
tfirst  to  imagine,  tnat,  independent  of  all  associations,  the  torraa 
^nd  colours  which  it  displays  arc,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  on- 
Ijaging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  aH  beholders,  with  what^ 
^*ver  other  qualities  or  impressions  they  might  happen  to  be 
connected.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably  be 
«ufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  impression ;  and 
to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not  a  combination  of  forms 
^nd  colours,  whicli  could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion,  but 
A  collection  of  sii^ns  and  tokens  of  tliose  tedings  and  affections,* 
wliich  are  universnlly  recognised  as  the  proper  objects  of  love 
and  sympathy.  Lading  aiddc  the  emotions  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  sex,  and  supposing  female  beauty  to  be  <x)ntemplat^ 
.ed  by  the  pure  and  unenvying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious,  that  among  its  ingredients  we  should  trace  the  ^gns  of 
two  different  sets  of  qualities,  that  are  neither  of  them  the  object 
of  sight,  but  of  a  liighnr  faculty ; — ^in  the  first  place,  of  youth  and 
health  J  and  in  the  second'plnce,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility^ 
intelligence,  delicacy  or  vivacity.  Now,  without  enlarging  u[>- 
on  tlic  natural  effect  of  these  suggestions,  we  shafl  just  suppose 
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that  the  tfppearrincw,  which  mnst  be  admitted  at  all  erents  to 
be  actually  significant  of  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  had 
been  by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  opposite  qua- 
lities ; — thnt  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheelc,  and  the  full 
lip,  which  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to  us  of  the  gay  and 
vigorous  pcriotls  of  youth, — and  tlie  clear  and  blooming  comple- 
xion, which  indicates  health  and  ability,  had  been  in  fact  the  forms 
and  colours  by  which  old  age  ana  sickness  were  characterized  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  found  united  to  those  sources  and 
seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the  badges  by  which  nature 
pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay  whidi  is  now  signi-* 
fied  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness,  or  the 
wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow  cheek  of  age  ;— 
If  this  were  the  fiimiliar  bw  of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  we  should  look  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture, 
but  whh  aversion, — and  consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  of 
disgusting,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  wliat  was  interpreted  by 
every  one  as  the  lamented  sign  or  pain  and  decrqpituae  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  woula  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  disscdv«* 
ing  the  subsisting  connexion  l>etween  the  animating  ideas  of 
hope  and  enjoyment,  and  those  visible  appearances  which  are 
now  significant  of  those  emotions,  and  derive  their  whole  beau- 
ty fi'om  that  signification.  But  tlie  efiect  would  be  still  stronger, 
if  we  could  suppose  the  moral  expression  of  those  appeiirances  to 
be  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now  en- 
chants us,  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection,  were 
the  sign  attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity, — if  the  blush 
which  expi'csscs  dehcacy,  and  the  glance  that  speaks  intelli- 
gence, vivacity  and  softness,  had  always  been  found  united  with 
brutal  passion  or  itiiot  moodiness ;  is  it  not  certain,  that  th« 
whole  of  their  beauty  woukl  be  extinguished,  and  that  our  emo- 
tions from  the  sight  of  them  woukl  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  now  are  ? 

This,  we  think,  no  idolater  of  beauty  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny :  But  our  natural  prejudices  still  cling  to  us  5  and,  while 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  tnat  the  countenance  which  we  now 
think  most  lovely,  would  cease  entirely  to  please,  if  the  qualities 
which  constituted  its  beauty  were  significant  of  nothing  but  pain- 
ful foclinffls  and  hateful  dispositions,  we  arc  apt  to  fiuicy,  that, 
though  cmagreeable,  it  might  still  be  thought  beautiful, — and 
Ik*  regarded,  as  we  now  regard  many  a  beautiful  face,  which  we 
know  to  indicate  neither  innocence,  intelligence,  nor  gentle- 
ness. It  is  projKir,  therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this  seeming  anomaly,  of  admitted  beauty  where  thei*e  is 
po  expression  of  any  amiabie  or  attractive  emotion* 

There 
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Th^ftt  fifc  throe  conaideradoni  ihiKt  maj'  serve  to  remore  the 
diiticultj.  Ju  the  fii'st  place,  it  should  be  rcmcinbered,  that 
oi|r  hm)rc8&ion  of  the  beaotv  of  the  human  countenance^  is  de- 
rived iroin  an  habitual  tiecoiUcction  of  the  interesting  or  amiable 
qiuiiitics  of  wLicli  it  is  gruerally  found  to  be  the  bign  |  and  this 
impression,  being  formed  from  ex}>erience  ol'  what  is  really  the 
cn$e  in  tlie  far  greater  number  of  instances,  cannot  be  entirely 
t ftiiccd  by  our  conviction,  that,  in  a  paiticular  instance,  the ' 
sign  has  been  disjoined  from  the  tiling  signified.  This  discove- 
ry, indeed,  is  aUays  accompanied  by  a  feding  of  pain  and  dis- 
n}^intmeiit ;  but  tliis  will  otteu  be  iouud  to  mingle  with  the 
pleasing  expectations  to  wliich  it  has  succeeded,  and  to  consti- 
tute a  compomul  emotion,  which  is  foi*  from  being  porely  di»»- 
ngrceohle — like  the  mixed  feelings  of  res}XK;t,  sorix>w  and  indigna- 
tion, with  wliich  we  look  upon  a  {x^Uuteil  sanctuary.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  tliere  is  ahiiost  alwa>"s,  in  these  cnses,  the  expression 
of  \x)uth  a;id  health  j, an  exprcb^ion,  in  itsell^  imklil>]y  pleasing, 
and  which  does  not  always  become  1-  >s  inttn-sliug  lor  tlio  con- 
trasts which  guilt  or  misery  may  occa£Jon:»ily  throw  over  the 
iiopes  and  joys  of  which  it  is  natiiniliv  si.'^nilicant  In  tlie  last 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  lliut  the  female  form  is  to 
jnen  the  object  o!  a  passion  wlikli  is  s:iiisficrl  with  the  nttiibuti.s 
of  youth  and  heiilth, — rwhich  hus  litlli'  rt lotion  .to  -the  finer  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  and  is  naLumlly  gratiilcd,  l)oth  by  the  cxirt- 
rnce  and  the  iiKlications  of  feelings  tlint  are  allowed  to  be  guilty 
and  degrading.  '1  his  pai^-ion  hovicviT  is,  in  the  progrcbs  ol' 
<K)cicty,  so  intimately  bJendu.1  witli  li^hcr  aixl  purer  feelings^ 
that  Its  influence  hjis  given  a  cok»uri;ig  to  d^e  gentnd  lan- 
guage on  Xlie  subject  of  Icmale  beauty,  and  siuictionetl  the  ap- 
plication of  that  name  to  qualitit*,  which  coukl  never  have  oi3- 
tained  it  upon  any  other  principle-  1  lie  operadon,  iirdced,  ol* 
this  disturoiiig  force  has /i;! von  a  very  pciplexing  bias  to  all  oiur 
conceptions  ol  human  beauty,  and  has  sensil^Iy  afiected  the  sjk^ 
rukitions  of  seveial  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  benuty 
in  general,  at  tlie  same  Xiiv.ii  tjiat  it  has  mailc  it  somewhat  diflicuU 
and  embarrassing  to  point  out  the  par  tic  ulai-  sources  of  their  er- 
rors. The, some  general  princij)le  will  serve  to  account  for  the 
other  anomaly-,  ot  countenances  tluU:  express  intelligence  and 
goodness,  without  admitting  of  being  calic'd  bcautifiiL  Whore 
J  outh  and  heakh  arid  not  vyautiiig  in  sudi  cases,  it  vv  ill  com- 
monly be  found,  tliat  tliere  are  evident  tiaces  of  some  })hy- 
.sical  imperfection  or  disiistcr,  coimccted  widi  the  revolting  i- 
(lea-s  of  sulFering  and  pain,  and  in  some  measure  weakening 
or  disturbing  the  expression  of  die  more  pleasing  qualities. 
?t\iUiottt   venturing  farther,    however,   upon   this   dxmgerony 
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Hrwndr  we^tibkikwe  have -stid  neariy  cnoagh  to  tBtiify  our 
aOcntivc  i^eaden*  thflt  the  beauty  of  tfae  faottmii  countenance  is 
derived  chiefly  from  ^iggesting  to  us  conceptions  of  human  feel- 
ings and  difipofiitiorls ;  and  that  our  ^notions  are  not  excited  by 
a,  mei:e  assembla^  of  colours  and  wsving  linoSy  but  by  the  legi- 
ble charactei^  of  hope  and  j<^ — of  innoeenee,  sensibility  and 
kindncM,  wliich  form  the  proper  objects  of  our  iove,  and  the 
mofft  ddiglit^l  occasions  of  our  sympathy. 

That  tlie  beauty  of  a  Uuing  and  sentient  creature  should  de* 
pendy  in  a  great  dc^^ree,  upon  qne^ces  pectriiar  to  such  a  crea-* 
ture^  rather  than  upon  tlie  mere  physical  attributes  wliid)  it 
may  possess  in  common  with  the  hiert  matter  around  it,  cannot 
indeed  appear  a  very  improbable  supposition  lo  any  one.  Ihit 
it  may  bo  more  difficult  ibr  some  persons  to  understand  how  the 
beauty  of  mere  dead  matter  shoukl  be  derived  from  the  leeling!^ 
ami  sympadiies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  ab.soluteJy  necessary, 
therefore,  that  wc  should  give  an  instance  or  two  of  this  deri- 
vation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture  or 
statue  should  afibct  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original:  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the 
sight  of  a  cottage  diould  ^ve  iw  something  of  the  same  feeling 
as  die  sirrht  of  a  peasant's  iamiiy ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  nim 
many  ot  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  mokitude  of  per- 
sons. We  may  begin,  th«:^fore,  with  an  example  a  little  more 
complicated,  'fake,  for  instance,  the  cnse  of  a  common  Engs 
lish  landscape— green  meadows  with  fiit  cattle — cannk  or  navi- 
gable rivers — well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fiekh — ^neat,  ckan, 
scattered  cottages — liumble  antique  church,  with  churchj'arij 
elms,  and  crossing  hedge-rows— all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and 
in  good  weadier : — There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  mil  ac- 
know  le<Ige,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in  what  docs  the  beauty  con- 
sist ?  Not  certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms  j  for 
colours  HKMre  pleasing,  and  lines  more  gracefiil,  (according  to 
any  tlicory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred),  miglit  be  spread  u|>- 
on  a  board,  or  a  jwunter's  pallet,  without  engngiog  the  eye  to  a 
second  glance,  or  raising  tiie  least  emotion  in  tlie  mind  ; — but, 
in  the  picture  of  human  happiness-  that  is  presented  to  our  ima- 
ginations and  affections, — in  the  visible  and  unequi\'Ocal  si(Tns 
of  comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peacefol  enjoyment,— and  of  ilint 
secure  and  successful  industrj^  thot  ensures  its  continuance, — 
and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted, — r.nd  of  the  simplicity 
by  which  it  is  contrasted  widi  the  guilt  and  the  fc\'er  of  a  city 
life  ; — in  the  images  of  health  and  tempertmge  and  plenty'  which 
it  cxliibits  to  ovova'  cjc, — and  in  the  glimpsca  which  it  aiTord^ 
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to  wamtsr  imoglnatioiisy  of  tliom  primitive  or  fibubns  timcfp 
vrhen  man  was  unoorruptcd  by  luxuiy  and  ambition,  and  af* 
those  humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine  that 
love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  nnpollutetl  asylum.  At  all  e- 
Tents,  howex'er,  it  is  human  teeling  that  excites  our  sympathy, 
and  forms  the  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  a- 
kuie,  that  we  sec  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits  ;-— 
or,  if  a  more  sensitive  and  extended  sympatliy  connect  us  with 
the  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoioe  with 
the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  rummate 
in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living  plants  tliat  drink  the  bright 
sun  and  the  babny  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  tlie  idea  ot*  enjoy- 
ment-TK)f  teeliiigs  that  animate  the  existence  of  sentient  lieingv 
— that  calls  tbrth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  die  parent  of  all  tlie 
beauty  widi  which  we  proceed  to  invest  tlic  inanimate  creotiolk 
around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  En^ish  landscape,  let  us  now  tak^ 
a  Welch  or  a  Highland  scene  5  and  see  whether  its  beauties  will 
admit  of  l)eing  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here,  we  shall 
have  lofty  mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted 
woods  lumg  over  precipices, — lakes  intersected  Ti-ith  castled  pro* 
montories,-^ample  solitudes  of  unpioughcd  and  untrodden  val* 
leys, — ^nameless  and  {gigantic  ruins, — and  mountain  echoes  re^ 
peating  the*scream  ot  tiie  eagle  and  die  roar  of  the  cataract. 
This,  too,  is  beautiful ; — and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the 
languaf^c  it  spenks,  far  more  beaudful  than  the  proq>erous  scene 
with  wnich  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to 
the  recollection  of  man  and  of  human  teelings  that  its  beauty 
also  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and  coburs  that  compose  its 
visible  appearance,  are  no  more  capable  of  exciting  any  emo- 
tion in  tlie  mind,  dian  the  forms  and  colours  of  a  Turkey  cai^ 
pet.  It  is  sympadiy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the*  ima- 
ginary inhabitants  of  such  d  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either 
interest  or  beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  diose  who  behold  it,  ^4H 
always  be  found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their 
imaginations,  and  the  warmdi  of  their  social  aftecdons.  The 
leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion,  and 
primeval  simplicity; — lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  soli«* 
tudes,  *  from  towns  and  toils  i*emote, ' — and  rustic  poets  and 
philosophers  communing  with  nature,  at  a  distance  from  the  low 
pursuits  and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals ; — then  there 
is  the  Bublinie  impression  of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  die 
massive  cliffs  upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder^ 
and  scattered  their  giant  fragments  at  their  base  ; — and  all  the 
images  connected  with  the  ulonumqnts  of  undent  magnificence 
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laid  eittkiguidied  lio0til!ly» — llie  fends,  and  Ae  combsts/  anct 
the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  kihabitants,  contrasted 
with  the  stilbiess  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lye  in- 
terred f — and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to-thar  antient  tradi- 
tions, and  the  peculiarities  of  their  present  life, — their  wild  and 
enthusiastic  poetry, — their  gioomy  supers^ons, — their  attach-* 
aoent  to  their  chiefs, — the  Angers,  and  die  hardships  and  en-» 
joyments  of  their  londy  hundi^  and.  fishings, — their  paston^ 
tmelings  on  the  mountains  in  summer,^ — and  the  tales  and  the 
sports  that  amuse  the  little  groiq)es  that  are  frozen  into  their 
iFast  and  trackless  vallej^  in  the  winter.  ^Add  to  all  this,  the 
traces  of  vast  and  obsoure  antiquity  that  ore  impressed  on  the 
language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  on  die  clifis  and 
oaves  and  gulfy  torrents  of  the  land  r  and  tlie  solemn  and  touch- 
ing reflection,  perpetually  recurring,  of  the  wcalaiess  and  in- 
significance of  perishable  man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  a^ 
way  into  oblivion,  with  aU  their  txak  and  ambition,  while  Na« 
Sure  holds  on  her  unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  streams^ 
and  rafiewB  her  forests,  wi&  undecaying  activity,  regardless  a£ 
the  fiite  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

We  set  all  tins  down  at  random,  from  the  vague  and'  casual 
lecoUection  of  the  impressions  we  have  ourselves  received  front 
this  sort  of  scenery ; — by  no  means  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
images  and  feelings  whidi  it  must  recite  in  all  beholders,  but 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  on  the 
heart  and  ima^nadon,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  connexion 
which  is  establiSied  between  our  natural  sympathies  and  the  vi- 
sible peculiarities  of  our  mountain  landsaq)e»  The  truth  is» 
that  there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  trains  of  thought  to  which 
this  kuid  of  scenery  is  calculated  to  give  rise ;  and  that  it  differa 
assendally,  in  this  respect,  from  the  scenery  of  a  more  cultivat- 
ed region,  where  there  b  scarcely  any  very  decided  expression, 
but  that  of  comfort  and  tranquillity.  To  make  amends,  how-. 
«ver,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  last  expression  is  much  more 
dear  and  obvious  to  bdiolders  of  every  d^ree  and  description. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  fed  and  understand  the 
beauty  <^  smiling  fields  and  comfortable  cottages ;  but  the  beauh^ 
of  lalces  and  mountains  is  not  so  universally  distinguishable.  It 
requires  some  knowledge  of  our  species, — some  habits  of  reflec- 
tion,— some  play  of  fancy, — some  exercise  of  aflfection,  to  in- 
terpret the  lofty  characters  in  which  Nature  h^e  speaks  to  the 
heart  and  the  imoginadon  f  and  reflects,  from  the  broken  as- 
pects of  the  desert,  the  most  powerfiil  images  of  the  feelings  and 
the  fortunes  of  man.  ITiotij^  it  has  been  the  fashion,  there- 
fore^ for  all  recent  travellers  to  aifcct  a  prodigious  admiratioi\ 
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for  ihe^'jHClure^ii^  regioiw,  we  cannet  Usif)  '6Ut|)eetii]|g,  that 
their  lieawty  has  been  truly  felt  by  a  very  siualJ  number  j  and 
were  exceedingly  deli^tied  by  the  frank  coote&siou  of  two 
Cockney  tourist«,  who  lately  published  an  account  oftlicir  expedi- 
tion to  tiie  Scotti^ih  Highlandts ;  in  which  tliey  fairly  slate*  that 
tliey  could  discover  no  beauty  in  our  naked  mountains  and  drea-^ 
vy  lakes ;  and  were  astonished  how  any  intcUi^^eat  |Krdion  could 
Voluntarily  pass  his  time  in  the  ^  cokl  and  laborious!  pastiniea 
wliicli  they  afforded,  when  he  might  have  devot^  it  to  *  the 
gay  vivacity  of  plays,  operas,  and  poUte  assemblies. '  Th&y  ac- 
cordingly post  back  to  l^ondon  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  after 
vawniiig,  in  a  sort  of  dii^consolate  terix>r,  idong  the  bauks  of 
iLochloniond,  enlarge,  with  much  animation,  on  tiie  beauty  and 
grandeur— of  Finsbury  Square  I 

.  We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let  our  readers  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  extcrnai  objects  being  tlte  natural  signs 
or  concomitants  of  human  s^mpatiiies  or  emolious.  Yet  we 
cannot  lift  up  our  eyes,  in  this  delightful  seasou,  willioul  beir^ 
tempted  to  add  one  other  illustration,  and  to  :isk,  oo  what  o- 
ther  principle  we  can  account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring  ?  Win-n 
ter  has  shades  as  deep,  and  colours  as  brilliant ;  and  the  great 
forms  of  nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  aU  the  rcvii-^ 
lutions  of  the  year.  We  shall  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in  tlie 
accidents  of  mere  organic  matter,  for  tho  sources  of  Uiat  *  ver- 
nal deUght  and  joy, '  which  subject  all  finer  spirits  to  an  ai>- 
Vual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the  sense  of  beauty  even  to 
hearts  that  seem  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects.  And 
h  is  not  among  the  Dead,  but  among  the  Living,  that  tliis 
beauty  originates.  It  is  the  renovation  of  life  and  of  jo^'  to  all 
^Miimated  beings,  that  constitutes  diis  great  jubilee  of  nature; — 
the  young  of  animals  bursting  into  existence^-^tlie  simple  uiid  u- 
niversal  pleasures  which  are  difiiised  by  the  mere  temperature  of 
tlic  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenances — tlie  pairing  of  l)iru*y 
-r— the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic  toils, — tlie  great  aUeviatiun 
of  all  the  miseries  of  i^overty  and  sickness,— our  symjMithy  with 
the  young  life,  and  the  promise  and  tlie  hazards  of  tlie  vegeta- 
ble crealion, — the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the  con- 
stancy of  Nature  to  her  great  j>eriods  of  renovation, — aiid 
the  hopes  that  daat  spontmcously  fonvard  into  the  new  ciicle 
of  exertions  and  cnjojTnents  that  is  opened  up  by  her  hand 
and  her  example.  Such  are  some  ©f  the  conce])tions  that  are 
ibrced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning  Spring ;  and 
that  seein  lo  account  for  the  emotions  of  delight  witii  which 
these  appearances  are  hailed,  by  every  mind  enilowed  with  any 
degree  oi  seasibility,  somewhat  betttjr  taa^i  tike  brigiunes^  iS 
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\k  idcfifnb  tfixcj^tfharxm  tbosii  tisodadoiii  with :  whidi  t«  U^b^^ 
ibuml  ^  ooind  afid.to  diiip^ear.  *> 

!  The  accidentul  or  arbitrary  tebdons  that  may  thua  be  tsUftir 
Utshed  betweeti  natnrtd  f^inpatbics  oremimonf,  aadex{lemidtt>fairr 
jectB,  may  be  either  4sudi  as  eccor  to  whole  clastes  of  sKfi^:  or 
are  coitfmccf  to  particular  individuals.  Among  the  fonner,  tboii^f 
that  apply  to  diffbrent  nadons  or  races  of  nien,  are  the  most  imv 
portantand  remaricnble ;  and  constilate  the  baas  of  these' {>ecU<' 
uaritka  by  which  National  tastes  aro  distiogid^ed*  Take^  ,Kr 
|(tun,.fer  (Txauiplc,  the  instance  of  female  beauty ^-^aod  t^iuA: 
what  difR'rcfit  and  inconsistent  stwndarda  would  be  fixed  W  il 
ki  thcdifierent  r^rionc^^  of  the  world  f—^-ia  Africa^  in.Asia^  and 
in  Europe  j — in  Turtary  and  in  Greece ; — in  Lapland,  Patagonia 
andCSrdiiasia.  ^  If  nhere  wHs  any  thing  abaohiteiy  or  is^insical-' 
lybeluitiiU,  in  Imy  of  the  forms  thiiis  distingiushed,  it  i»incQ^ 
coivabi^lhltt^sndn  should  dUfw'sa  outraglsoiisly  in  their.coticq^ 
tioil«2o£  it  r  If  heaaty  were*  a  red  and  indcpeiklent  qunlitj,  k 
aocms  impossiUe  that  it  shovld  be  disti&ctiy  ami  .eleilrly:64t 
by  one  Hi  of  persons,  where  uiother  set^  alto^^ervas  jeH* 
active^  eonid  see  Rothing  bat  its  opposite;  and  if  it  wereactualljr 
amIiMepatabbr  attRchecl  to  certaiit  forms,  colours  or  pro{)Q|*tiaHSt' 
it  muiit  appear  utterly  inexplicable  tliat  it  should  be  frit  simI  per^ 
coived  inr  the  most  ojjposiie  forms  and  proportion,  in  objecis  of 
^e  same  description.  On  the  other  hondt  if  all  beauty  consiit 
in  reminding  us  of-certain  natural  sympathies  and  iX)jects  of 
€iiiotionV  tnth  which  they  hare  been  nabitually  comiected,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  bow  the  most  difibrent  foAiis  should  be  felt  to 
Ito  lK|Qaliy  beflRtiAiL  .  If-femak  beanty,  fot  instance,  consist  in 
AevisiblV signs  and  expi^ssions  of  youth  and  heakli,  and  of 
jgeiittenoss,  vivnci^aml  khidnets;  tlWn  it  will  necessarily  hap^ 
pen,  thnt  the  forms,  and  colours  and  proportiont  m*hich  nature 
maylia^'e  connectixi  with  those  qtialitfes,  in  th^  diflbretit  danBtai 
fit  reinons  of  the  world,  will  id!  appear  eiitiaHy  beantiftd  to  tiiose 
who  h^ive  lxx»n  accustomed  to  reei^gnise  them  as  t}>c  rfgiis  of 
jiuch  qiwlitjes;  while  they' wiU  iv  respectively  indMlrent  to 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  thii  sense,' 
and  dispU^ng  to  thoKr  v^oin  experience  has  l^d  to  con- 
iddcr  them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  <iiiRlities.  TTie  Case  is  the 
fames  though  {Hn-hap*  to  a  aimiUor  degree,  as  to  tl/e  peculiorily 
of  national  taste  in  other-  particukirs.  The  style  of  dress  and 
strchilectiure  in  every  uatia^,  li  not  adgpted  from  mere  want  \£ 
akiU,  or  penury  of  uviteriaU,  nlways  aopotu-a  beoiiafal  to  the  na- 
liTcSy  ana  aumewhal  jUi^niHroua  and  aJbtturd  to  foreigners  ,— ai^ 
the  general  character  and  aapect  of  their  landsca]^,  in  like  maii- 
n^r^  it*  nx>t  assoQiatnd  >  ith  substanuol  evils .  am\  .incon^veqicacif , 
^dwa>^^  ap[  ears  mcrt^  bcauuftd  and  enchanting  than  ibc  scencr>'  of 
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may  dAtet  iwtoiu  TIm  ftct »  «tiB  ndore  stniing,  pei3n^^  ift 
the  case  of  Music ; — in  the  efiects  of  those  national  airs, '  witk 
i^ieh  eren  the  most  uncultivated  iraagtnations.  have  conoedted 
so  many  intereedni^r^oUections ;  and  in  the  delight  with'  whidh 
all  parsons  of  sensibility  catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melo*- 
dies  in  strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is  owing  cliiefly  tatha 
sOin^  sort  of  arhitmry  and  national  association^  that  vltite.  is 
thought  a  gay  colour  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings^-^ 
aaid  a  dismal  eokmr  in  China,  where  it  is  used'  for:  mouror 
ing ; — that  we  think  ^ew^^rees  gloomy,  because  they  are  plant^ 
^  in  diurehyards,^->iuid  laige  masses  of  powdered  horsehair 
inaiestiCi  because  we  aee  tfaan  cm  the  heads  of  Qlmacellurs  ani 
Judges. 

Ne)ct  to  those  curious  instanoet  of  arbitrary  or  lioitted  nimi 
riations  that  are  exemplified  in  the  divenitics  of  natioctal  .ta^te» 
are  those  that  are  proonced  by  the  differences  of  inatnac^n.  or 
Education.  If  external  dbjects  w^ie  sublime  or  beautiAd  m 
themselves,  it  is  phmit  that  they  whvM  appear  equaUv  so  to 
those  who  were  acquainted  witli  their  or^n,  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perh^js,  to  cslcu* 
late  the  degree  to  which  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  *are 
now  influenced,  over  all  Europe,  by  tlie  stud^  of  classical  lite?' 
rature ;  or  the  number  of  impressions  of  this  sort  which  the 
wdl-educatcd  consequently  receive,  from  objects  that  are  utterljr 
hidiflferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the  same  natural  sensibir 
liM^.  W^  gladly  avail  ourselves,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  becui^ 
tinil  expressions  of  Mr  AUson. 

*  The  delight  which  most  men  of  education  receive  fronvthe  cooh 
sideration  of  antiquity,,  and  the  beauty  that  thej  discover  in-  ^v^y 
ebj^t  *wfafcb  is  connected  with  ancient  nines,  is.  in  a  great  qneasuiiia 
ta  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cauie.  The  antiquarian,  in  bis  cabtneu 
jurscnindod'by  the  lelics  of  former  ages,  seems  to  himself  to  b^ 
'jcemoved  to  periods  that  are  long  since  past,  and  indulges  ia  the  tmi- 
iginaticm  of  Uving^in  a  world,  which,  by  a  very  natural  kind  of  pre- 
jadice,  we  are  always  wiUine  to  believe  was  both  wiser  and  better 
than  the  present.  AH  that  is  venerable  or  budable  in  the  history  of 
these  times,  present  themselves  to  his  memory.  The  gallantry,  tfie 
Jieroism*  the  patriotism  of  antiquity,  rise  aeain  before  his  vfew,  soft- 
,encd  by  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  rendered  moi^ 
seducing  to  the  imagination  by  that  obscurity  itself,  which,  while  it 
mingles  a  sentiment  of  regret  amid  his  pursuits,  serves  at  the  ^m^ 
'time  to  stimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its  own  creation,  diost  leiig 
intervals  of  time  of  which  history  hat  preserved  no  record*  The 
relics  he  contemplates,  seem  to  approach  him  still  nearer  to  the  agas 
of  bis  regard.  The  dress,  the  funnttire,  the  arms  of  the  tioies,  are 
H  many  atshtaaces  to  hil  imagmadoQi  in  gtndmg  or  d'uecting  it% 
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th  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  in  which  hit  memorr  and  his 
nay  expatiate.  There  are  few  men  who  have  not  felt  some*- 
It  least,  of  the  delight  of  such  an  employment.  There  is  no 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  antiquity,  who  does 
i  to  let  his  imagination  loose  on  the  prospect  of  its  remains,  and 
m  they  are  not  in  some  measure  sacred,  from  the  innumerable 
which  they  bring.  Even  the  peasant,  whose  knowledge  of 
times  extends  but  to  a  few  generations,  has  yet  in  his  village 
lonument  of  tlie  deeds  or  virtues  of  his  forefathers  ;  and  che- 
with  a  fond  veneration,  the  memoxial  of  those  good  old 
D  which  his  imagination  reiwms  with  delight,  and  of  which 
s  to  recount  the  simple  tales  that  tradition  has  brought  him. 
id  what  fs  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight* 
every  man  of  common  sensibility  feels  upon  the  first  prospect 
ne  ?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him. 
it  the  Tiber,  diminished  in  his  imagination  to  a  paltry  streanv 
:  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it  once  adorned^ 
t  the  triumph  of  superstition  over  the  wreck  of  human  great- 
ad  its  monumenu  erected  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first 
s  of  humanity  have  been  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which 
imagination.  It  is  the  country  of  Cxsar,  and  Cicero,  and 
which  is  before  him.  It  is  the  mistress  of  the  world  which 
,  and  who  seems  to  htm  to  rise  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give 
the  universe.  All  that  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  stu- 
his  maturcr  age  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
rat  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination,  and  present 
th  a  field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery,  which  can  never  be 
:ed.  Take  from  him  these  associations, — conceal  from  him 
is  Rome  that  he  sees  ;  and  how  different  would  be  his  emo- 

I.  S9— 4.2. 

influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced^  indeed, 
h  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beaa^, — and  especially 

feelings  whicli  we  receive  from  tlie  contemplation  « 
scenery ;  where  the  images  and  recollections  which 
ycen  associated  with  such   objects,    in  the  enchanting 

of  the  poets,  are  perpetually  recalled  by  their  ap- 
ce,  and  give  an  interest  and  a  beauty  to  the  pro- 
of which  the  uninstructed  cannot  have  the  slightest, 
tion.  Upon,  this  subject,  also,  Mr  Alison  has  expressed 
f  with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  obsendng, 
n  childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  ex- 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sjinpathy 
lankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  arc  usually  first 
nended  to  notice  by  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  ' 
«diirs«  9f  «d«cation  ;  and  who,  in  a  msmner,  create  them 
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for  us,  by  the  associaltions  which  they  enable  us  to  form  with' 
their  risible  appearance. 

*  How  different^  from  this  period,  become  the  sentiments  vi'ith 
which  the  scenery  of  nature  is  contemplated,  by  those  who  have  any 
imagination  1  The  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  mythdogy,  witk 
which  the  fancy  of  poets  peopled  every  element,  are  now  ready  to 
appear  to  their  minds,  upon  the  prospect  of  every  scene.  The  de- 
scriptions ef  ancient  anthoris,  so  lon;^  admired,  and  so  deserving  of 
admiration,  occur  to  tliem  at  every  moment,  and  with  them,  all 
those  enthusiastic  ideas  of  ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the  siody- 
ef  80  many  years  of  youth  so  naturally  leads  them  to  form.  Or,  if 
the  study  of  modem  poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  ancient,  ^ 
thousand  other  beautiful  associations  are  acqubed,  which,  instead  of 
destroying,  serve  easily  to  unite  with  the  foimer,  and  to  afford  a 
new  source  of  delight.  The  awful  forms  of  Gothic  superstition*  the 
wild  and  romantic  imagery,  which  the  turbulence  o£  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of  Chivalry  have;  spread  oyep 
«very  country  of  Europe^  arise  to  the  imagination  in  every  scene  i 
accompanied  with  all  those  pleasing  recollections  of  prowess,  and 
adventure,  and  courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those  memo* 
rable  times.  With  such  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  common 
suture  that  appears  to  surround  them.  It  is  nature  embellished  and 
nqade  sacred  by  the  memory  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  MiUoi^ 
and  Tasso ;  their  genius  seems  still  to  linger  among  the  scenes  whicji 
inspired  it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells ;  and  tlie 
creation  of  their  fancy  seem  the  fit  inhabitants  of  that  nature,  which 
their  descriptions  have  clothed  with  beauty. '  I.  64,  65. 
•  It  is  needless,  for  tlie  purpose  of  mere  iilustration,  to  pursue  . 
this  subject  of  arbitrary  or  acciilqntai  nsaociiitlot i  through  aU  tho 
divisions  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  and  indeed  the  task  woukl 
be  endless ;  since  there  is  scarcely  any  class  in  society  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  peculiar  associations  of  interest  and  . 
t'motion  with  objectswhich  are  not  so  connected  in  the  minds 
of  any  other  class.  The  young  and  the  old-*the  rich  and  the 
poor-^-'the  artist  on^  the  man  of  science — ^thc  inhabitant  of  the 
city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  country — the  man  of  business 
and  the  man  of  pleasure— the  domestic  and  tlu?  dissipated,— nny^ 
even  the  followers  of  almost  every  diflferent  study  or  profession, 
have  perceptions  of  beauty,  because  thoy  have  associations  with 
external  objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  no 
existence  lor  any  odier  persons.  But,  though  tlie  detail  of 
such  instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  clearest  arid  most 
comincing  mannery  how  directly  tlie  notion  of  beauty  is  derived 
from  some  more  radical  and  f;uniliar  emotion,  and  how  many 
imd  various  are  the  channels,  by  wliicdi  such  emotions  are 
transmitted,  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  already 
•aid,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  tlie  principles  and  general 
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fcearings  of  an  argrmcnt  which  we  must  not  think  cfexhitiistiiig; 
Even  the  little,  however,  which  has  now  been  said  on  tm 
tpubject  of  associations,  which,  tliough  not  universal,  are  com- 
mon to  whole  classes  of  persons,  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  en- 
large on  those  that  are  peculiar  to  each  individuaL  It  is  afanOst 
«Qough,  indeed,  to  transcribe  the  following  short  piossage  from 
Mr  Alison. 

,'  *  There  is  no  man,  who  has  not  some  tnterestlnp  associations  widi 
particular  scenes,  or  airs,  or  books,  and  who  dot%  not  feel  dMvr 
beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to  him  by  such  connexions.  The  view 
of  the  house  where  one  was  bom,  of  the  school  were  one  was  eda« 
cated,  and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  passed,  is  indiflfeiN- 
ent  to  no  man.  They  tecal  so  manv  images  of  past  happiness  and 
past  affections,  they  are  connected  X^th  so  many  strong  or  valued 
emotions,  and  lead  altogether  to  so  long  a  train  of  feelings  and  re- 
collections,  that  there  is  hardly  any  scen6  which  one  ever  beholds 
wi^  so  much  rapture.  There  arc  songs  also,  that  we  have  heard  in 
our  infancv,  which,  when  brought  to  our  remembrance  in  after  yearst 
raise  emotions  for  which  we  cannot  well  account ;  and  which,  though 
perhaps  very  indifferent  in  themselves,  still  continue  from  this  asso- 
ciation, and  from  the  variety  of  conceptions  which  they  kihdle  in 
our  minds,  to  be  our  favourites  through  life,  l^e  scenes  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  residence  of  any  person,  whose  xiit* 
mory  we  admire,  produce  a  similar  effect.     •  Movemur  enim,  fte- 

*  scio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligimus,  aut 

*  admiramur  adsunt  vestigia.  *  The  scenes  themselves  may  be  lit- 
tle beautiful  5  but  the  delight  with  which  we  recollect  the  traces  of 
their  lives,  blends  itself  insensibly  with  the  emotions  which  the  scene- 
ry excites  ;  and  the  admiration  which  these  recollections  afford,  Seema 
*o  give  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and  con- 
verts every  thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to  have  beea  connected 
with  them. '     I,  23-25. 

'  There  are  similar  impressions,— as  to  the  sort  of  scc;ne]ryti> 
which  we  have.boen  long  accustomed,-7-as  to  the  style  of  perso- 
nal beauty  by  which  we  were„  first  enchanted, — and  even  as  to 
the  dii^ct,  or  the  form  of  yersificaition  which  we  first  beg^n  to 
admire,  that  bestow  a  secret  and  adventitious  charm  upon  All 
these  objects,  and  enable  us  to  discover  in  them  a  beauty  which 
IS  invisible,  because  it  is  non-existent  to  every  other  eye. 

In  all  the  cases  v«re  Wye  hitherto  considered,  the  external  ob- 
ject is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  beauty,  by  being  actuaQy 
connected  with  the  causes  of  our  natural  emotions,  either  as  a 
sign  of  their  existence,  or  as  being  locally  present  to  their  ordi- 
nary joccasionsr  Th^jre  is  a  i'elation,  however,  of  another  kind, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  att^d,  both  to  elucidate  the  genera] 
grounds  of  the  theory,  and  to  explain  several  appearances  that 
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by  waving  or  flowing  lines,  suggest  ideas  of  ease,  pHabfli^, 
I  elegance.  Rapid  and  impetuous  motion  seems  to  be  em* 
naticol  of  violence  and  passion  ; — slow  and  steady  motion  of 
beration,  dignity  and  resolution  ; — fluttering  motion,  of  in- 
stancy  or  terror ; — and  waving  motion,  according  as  it  is  slow 
mift,  of  sadness  or  playfulness.  A  large  and  massive  bnflcl* 
gives  us  the  idea  of  firmness  and  constancy  of  character ;— * 
x:k  battered  by  the  waves,  of  fortitude  in  adversity.  StiD- 
5  and  calmness  in  the  water  or  the  air,  seem  -to  shadow  out 
iemess,  indolence  and  placidity ; — ^moonfa'ght  we  call  pensive 
[  ^ntle ; — ^and  tlie  unclouded  sun  gives  us  an  impression  jyf 
Itmg  vigour,  and  domineering  ambition  and  glory. 
t  is  not  difficult,  with  the  assistance  which  language  afToi^ 
to  trace  the  origin  of  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  associa- 
IS.  In  many  instances,  the  Qualities  which  thus  suggest  men- 
emotions,  do  actually  resenole  their  constant  concomitants 
luman  nature,  as  is  obviously  the  cose  with  the  forms  and 
ions  which  are  sublime  or  beautiful ;  and,  in  some,  thdr 
cts  and  relations  bear  so  obvious  an  analogy  to  those  of  hn- 
1  conduct  or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
tt  careless  beholder.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  or 
nal,  the  very  structure  of  language  attests  the  vast  extent  to 
ch  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  nature  of  the  suggesticms 
irhich  they  are  indebted  for  their  interest  or  beauty.  It  is 
^  remarkable,  indeed,  that,  while  almost  all  the  words  by 
ch  the  affections  of  the  mind  are  expressed,  seem  to  have 
ti  borrowed  originally  from  the  qualities  of  matter,  the  c^ 
lets  by  which  we  learn  afterwards  to  distinguish  such  ma^ 
al  objects  as  are  felt  to  be  sublime  or  beautifiil,  are  all  of 
n  epithets  tliat  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  express 
ic  quality  or  emotion  of  mind.  Colours  are  said  to  be  gay 
rrave— motions  to  be  lively,  or  deliberate,  or  capricious— 
ns  to  be  delicate  or  modest — sounds  to  be  animated  or 
iimful— prospects  to  be  cheerful  or  melaiicholy — rocks  to  be 
i — ^waters  to  be  tranquil — and  a  thousand  other  phrases  x)f 
same  import ;  all  indicating,  most  unequivocally,  the  source^ 
n  which  our  interest  in  matter  is  derived,  and  proving,  that 
I  necessar)',  in  all  cases,  to  confer  mind  and  feeling  upon  it, 
)re  it  can  be  conceived  as  either  sublime  or  beautmil.  The 
at  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great  secret  of  poetical  diction, 
sists  in  thus  lending  life  aua  emotion  to  all  tne  objects  it  em- 
ces  9  and  the  enchanting  beauty  which  we  sometimes  rccc^- 
p  in  descriptions  of  very  ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found 
irisc  from  the  force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  has 
riected  with  human  emotions,  a  variety  of  objects,  to  which 
uupa  minds  could  not  di&covcr  their  relation.     What*  the 
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poet  dbes  fin*  ^ihresders,  howevcTi  by  his  original  similes  and 
metaphors  in  these  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of  these  read- 
ers aa,  in  some  d^ee,  every  day,  for  themselves;  and  the 
beauty  which  is  perceived,  when  natural  objects  are  unex- 
pectedly vivified  by  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  former,  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind  that  is  fek  when  the  closeness  of  the 
analogy  enables  them  to  force  human  feelings  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  all  mankind.  As  the  poet  sees  more  of  beauty  in  na^ 
lure  than  ordinary  mortds,  just  because  he  perceives  more  of 
these  analogies  and  relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  ail  beatH 
iy  consists ;  so,  other  men  see  more  Or  less  of  this  beauty,  exact- 
ly as  they  happen  to  possess  that  fiincy,  or  those  habits,  which 
enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these  relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  tlicn,  we  think  it  is  pret- 
ty well  made  out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  external  ob- 
jects is  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  emotions  excited  by  the 
feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  beings ;  and  is  produced  alto- 
gether by  certain  little  portions,  as  it  were,  of  love,  joy,  pity, 
veneration  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  those  objects  that4ire  present 
on  occasion  of  such  emotion8.~Nor,  after  what  we  have  already- 
said,  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  to  rq)Iy  to  more  than  one  of 
the  objections  to  which  we  arc  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable.— 
If  beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  love,  pity  or  ve- 
neration, how  comes  it,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be  distinguished 
from  these  sentiments  ?  They  are  never  confounded  'with  each 
other,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  language: — Why,  then, 
should  they  all  be  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  beau- 
^  ?  and  why  shoidd  beauty,  in  all  cases,  nfiect  us  in  a  way  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  love  or  compassion  of  which  it  is  said  to  be 
merely  the  reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions,  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  an- 
swer, ailer  the  manner  of  our  country,  by  asking,  m  our  turn, 
whether  it  be  really  true,  that  beauty  always  afiocts  us  in  one 
and  tlie  same  manner,  atid  always  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  simple  and  elementarj-  affections  which  it  is  its  office  to  rc- 
ca)  to  us  ?  In  very  many  cases,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
sensations  which  we  receive  from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be 
beautiful,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all 
from  tlie  direct  movements  of  tenderness  or  pity  towards  sen- 
tient bangs.  If  tlie  epithet  of  beauty  be  correctly  (as-  it  is 
uiriversiry)  applied  to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  en- 
chanting passages  in  poetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  ex-^ 
pression  of  iiffecting  sentiments,  the  question  would  be  ^cediJy 
decided  ;  anil  it  is  a  fnct,  at  ail  events,  too  remarkable  to  bo  o- 
mitted,  that  seme  of  the  most  powerful  and  drliglitful  emotion^ 
tliaft  arc  muformly  c^j^sscd  under  this  name,  urise  altogether  from 
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JMtarvemion of  jmjr  material nnagery*  Wf) dflunot,  wi4^  i^^W^ 
Vft'civ  tO'dweU  opon  an  argummi V  which  cerUun^^.  ncNt  .lyipli* 
:Cable  to  all  parts  of  die  quc&tion ;  and,  admitting  tba^  on  n^^ 
n^occaaloiis,  die  feelinffB  which  we  exptarience  £rpm  beautj>  aw 
sensibly  di^rent  from  the  primary  emotions  ip  wliM^b  we  think 
thi^  originate,  wc  shall  endeavour,  in  a  very  few  wordst  t^  ' 
wv^^an^cxf^naition  of  this  difference,  which  seems  to  b^  pei^ 
£)cdty  &>nsh>teot  with  the  theory  we  have  undertaken  to  ilhji#» 

\    In  thr  firsft  place,  it  should  make  soniQ  di&rence  on  the  pii- 
mmry  afiecluHis  to  wl^h  we  hawe  alluded,,  that,  in  the  cases  al- 
^Indcil  to,  they  are  refiectedtrom  material  oljgects,  and  i^  di- 
TBCtky  c&citcd  by  their  natural  tausfis,,    The  light  of  tli^  ,moon 
has  a  very  difierent  oompiexioa  jQrom  that  of  tlie  sun ;  and  yet 
it  is  in  substaiKe  the  sun's  light.     In  tlie  next  place,  tlie  emo- 
:tibn,  whefi  su^ested  in  tbe-sl^apc  of  beaujty,  pomes  igjipn  us 
for  the  most  part,  discncuhiberea  of  all.  thoae  accpmpa^imcnts 
iwhieh  frequently  ^ive  it  a.peculiar  and  less  satis&ctory  ,cha- 
Xficl^r,  when  it  arises  from  dijrect  intercourse  with  its  livii^ 
t«bjects. .   The  compassion  tjiat  is  suggested  by  bc^utyof  ;^  gep- 
tk:ahd  winning  description,  is  not  aUfnded  with  any  c^  that 
•disgust  and  uneasiness  whiqh  frequendy  accompany  the  spect^ 
trie  of  i^eal  distress ;  nor  with  that  importunate  suggostion  of  the 
'^utjf  of  relieving  it,  from  which  it  is  almost  inscparaDc*  Kor  does 
the  iemponiry  delight  which  we  receive  from  beauty  of  a  gay  and 
v,antBiating  character,  call  upon  us  &r  any  such  expenditure  of  spi- 
iTiCs^  qr  active  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  as  are  sometimes  de- 
vmanded  by  the  turbulence  of  real  jov.  -   In  the  third  plaqe,  tlie  e- 
»fnotk)|n  oTbeauty  being  partly  founded  upou  illusion,  is  fiirmGare 
.  ivansitory  in  its  own  nature,  and  is  both  nu^re  apt  to  fluctuate  and 
?vary  in  its  character,  and  more  capable  of  being  dismissed  at 
7plo«»ure,  than  any  of  the  primary  aAbctions,,  whose  shadqw  and 
«r<pceaentalive  it  ii.     In  the  ibugrUi  place,  and  this^^is,  the  cir- 
cumstance most  relied  on,  by  Mr  Al^cm,  the  pc^rception  of  bcau- 
^ty .  impUcs  a  certain  exi^rcise  of  Ihe  imagination  th^t  is  not  re- 
:;i|uirea  in  the  case  of  direct  emotion,  and  is  sufficient,  of  itself, 
both  to  give  a  new  ch;uracter  to  ev^r^^  emotion  that  is  sijiggested 
by  ihe  inter>'cntion  of  such  an  ex^rfise,  and  to  account  mr  our 
jC^tsaing  all  the  various  emotions  that  are  so  suggested  under  the 
.same  oenooiinalJon  of  Beauty. ,   Whpn.weare  mjurcd,  we  fed 
-indiguation,— wh^n  we  are  woiinded,  w^leel  pain,'— when  we  see 
'jaiiilbringi;  wefeelcompassion,-T««iid  whqn  we  witness  any  splendid 
-act  of  heroism  or  generosity,  we  feel  jadmiration — without  ^ny  ?f- 
iiiartio£4he.ima^nation^  or  the  iptcirycatipn  of  any.  picture  or  yi- 
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periencc  this  fluctuation  of  the  imagination, — ^this  luuteadioeaft 
and  perpetual  shifting  in  the  particular  objects  of  emotion,  and 
to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  peculiarly  a{^ropriatc  to  the  - 
fi»rm  before  us ;  and  that  the  fancy  wavers  amon^  an  indistinct 
crowd  of  equal  competitors.  This,  nowever,  is  sdU  more  remark- 
ably the  case,  when  the  beauty  that  enchants  us  is  of  a  more  con>-^ 
pound  and  complicated  nature,  and  consiists,  as  in  the  case  erf 
a  fine  laiidscape,  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  and  features,  each 
^  which  may  possess  a  peculiar  character  or  shade  of  expre«-< 
idon. 

Take,  for  example,  the  scenery  so  beautifully,  and  yet  im-* 

Sirfectly,  describea  by  Mr  Scott,  on  the  borders  of  Loch- 
atrine*  The  images  which  it  is  calculated  to  suggest,  will 
ftgree,  perhaps,  in  being  ideas  of  seclusion— of  a  lire  set  fre«i 
from  the  restraints  of  the  world,  and  hidden  from  its  observa- 
tion—Hjf.sympatl^y  with  the  simple  joys  and  animating  toils  of 
its  nat2ve§-^-<md  of  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Power  which 
has  Icfl  the  traces  of  its  might  on  the  cBflfs  and  mountains : 
but  the  particular  train*  of  images,  by  the  help  of  which  those 
general  impressions  may  be  moulded  into  distinct  objects  of 
eitiotion,  is  evidently  altogetlier  loose  and  undetermined,  and 
^ust  depend  upon  the  taste,  dispositions,  and  information  of 
every  different  beholder.  Thus,  Fitz- James,  with  a  due  atten- 
tion to  his  joyous  and  social  character,  is  made  to  fiB  up  the 
outline,  by  planting  an  ideal  castle,  filled  with  hunters  and  fair 
ladies,  on  the  sleep, — and  an  abbey  of  jolly  ecclesiastics  on  the 
ineadow, — and  by  rousing  the  mountain  echoes  with  the  hunting- 
horri  and  the  matin  bell  and  chant : — While  Itousseau,  in  de- 
scribing a  kindred  scene,  displays  in  a  manner  much  more  cha- 
racteristic, the  romantic  tenderness  of  his  fancy,  when  he  says, 
that  it  seemed  Kkc  an  asylum  which  NatiirQ  had  spared  for  two 
feithful  lovers,  escaped  alone  from  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
'th(*  universe. — To  a  mind  famifiar  witli  the  imagery  of  Cekic 
poetry,  the  same  scene,  it  is  obvious,  might  have  presented  a  vi- 
sion of  white-armed  virgin  archers,  and  ffray-haired  bards,  and 
warriors  arming  to  redress  the  vTongs  of  damsels :— -whilej  to  a 
wilder  or  moic  gloomy  fancy,  it  mi^ht  have  disclosed  a  picture  of 
moonlight  fairies  and  goblins; — or  ciens  of  ambushed  banditti, — or 
Jthe  onset  ofrevengefiil  clans,  and  the  trimuphs  of  patriarchal  chief* 
tains.  There  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to  the  varieties  of  human  interest 
ithat  may  be  suggested  to  a  powerful  imagination  by  a  scene  so 
striking  and  so  various;  and  we  only  muJtiply  those  coarse  and. 
wnscemly  sketches,  m  order  to  show  how  exclusively  it  is  humaa 
interest,  or  at  least  feeling  and  sentiment  of  some  sort,  that  is 
ihe  ultimiite  object  of  all  those  emotions  which  it  i?  the  cha^oc-^ 
teristic  of  beauty  to  excite.  Even  t^herethe  object  is  simple 
^  • '  *  ♦  ani} 
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mA  to  othefv,  of  ^vfded  lo^^^rt,  cdm^ilriHifl^  i^  p^i4<^ 
tune  To  one,  it  wiH  ifpeiik  of  tlie  desokrtityH  of  <*ftptive  n^rri^ 
^hi ;  to  Motlicr,  of  the  moanings  of  sechidccl  penitence:  and^ 
Ais  very  va^uencw  and  uncertainty,  joined  with  the  exdteniMf 
of  the  fanagination  which  it  prodocet,  ghre  a  compass  and  ex^ 
tent  to  iti  power  of  expression,  that  MmiUarly  distinguish  It? 
though  founded  on  the  ver^  same  feelings,  from  the  fixed,  ami 
Hinitcd  imd  precise  expression  of  poetiy.  The  case  seefns  to  b(^ 
the  stone  ^ith  Tisihle  beitaty.  The  qualities  in  which  it  comsiMs'y 
lire  but  another  set  of  chatttttets  for  commnnicating  those  enio^ 
tions  that  arc  more  clcarh',"biit  not  always  so  forcibly  eimressed  hf 
the  pen  of  the  port. '  They  constitute  ar  sort-^  hieroglyphics,  or 
picture-writings,  that  express  the  emction  by  tnemis  of  the  r^ii^ 
tions  ftnd  andodes  of  tilings,  and  not  by  any  eoiitrivance  of  df  reef 
•ir  conventionaiTfiference.  They  reqiHre/therefore,  to  be  ekecf 
tet  by  the  hwcj  and  the  knowledge  of  the  reader ;  and  fiuhet* 
rouse  the  imagination  to  a  discoveryj  than  enKghten  it  by  a  nv 
Illation.  Those  characters  and  pictures,  »t  the  same  tim^,  are 
just  as  little  the  iikimate  objects  of  einotion,  as  the  letters  and 
l)il[kbles  of  the  iKX?t,  TTiej-  are  m^re  signs  and  instrumetits  in 
both  cases ;  and  produce  their  eficcts  on  the  mind,  not  by  aiiy 
tt'lation  Svhicli  they  themselves  hare  to  our  fedings,  but  by  sug- 
gesting to  us,  more  or  less  directly,  those  emotions  with  which 
Uiey  have  been  associated.  «r 

^  w^at  we  ha\T  now  said  is  enough,  we  beBeve,  to  pxt  an  at- 
tenth-e  reader  that  gehernl  conct^Jtion  of  the  theory  before  us,' 
which  is  aD'that  we  can  hope  to  give  in  the  narrow  k'mits  to  wliich 
weare confined.  It mavbc observed, however, thatwe havespoken 
only  of  Aose  sorts  of  Wauty  that  we  iliink  capable  of  being  re- 
•oh-edlnto  some  passion,  or  emotion,  or  pretty  lively  sentimerti 
of  our  nature ;  and  though  these  are  umloubtedlv  the  highest 
and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is  certain,  tnat  their  are 
Buiny  tfaini(s  called  benutiiul  which  cannot  daim  so  lofty  a  con^ 
nexion.  ft  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obser\'e,  that  thov^  ©• 
vcn^  th&igtlfnt  excites  any  fcefing  worthy  to  be  called  an  ttnoiion 
by  Its  beauty  or  subEmity,  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  the 
natural  objects  of  human  passions  or  affections,  there  are  many 
things  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable  cnouch  to  be  called  beau- 
tjfol,  in  consequence  of  their  relation  mcrdy  to  human  convex 
nience  and  comfort ; — many  others  that  plense  by  suggesting 
ideas  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity ; — and  many  that  obtain  the 
name  of  beauiifol,  by  beinc  flssocintod  Mith  human  fortune,  va- 
nity or  splcHilour.  After  what  has  been  alreadv  said,  it  wiH  not 
be*nece«sarj*  cither  to  exemplify  or  exptiin  ifiese  siibonlinate 
jhwuoiaeau*    It  it  i*  cnougfi  merely  to  svggt %!.  tlist  ihiv  all 
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Ib^j^gs ;  and  are  eicpuiined  by  the  simple  ana  indu^utable  fiict^ 
t^at  we  are  pleased  with  the  direct  contempdntion  of  himum^cpm-i* 
forty  ingenuity  and  iCortuije.  .  AU  these,  indeed,  obviously  resolva^ 
fhema(^e»  ii^tq.  the  gfeat  object  ot'  synipnthy — ^Ivumm  efljoy-i 
i|ieat*  CoATCnidnce  bb^  cpipiort  is  but  another  na^ie  for  a  I9 wcf  ^ 
but  very  indispensable  iMredient  of  that  emotion*  Skill  ^nd  ix^ 
gcnuity  readily  prevent  thom^lves  a^  means  by  which  e^oyment 

Siy  be  prompted ;  ^  hi^h  fijMr^une,  and  c^ulence  and  imlep^ 
ur,  pau,  at  leailtrat 9i distaqce,  -forit^  certaiit  cause*  and  at- 
teadnntBi  The  beaaty  of  fitnesa.aadfadi4)laMkm  of  ^arts,*  even* 
in  the  works  of  nauu^  ii^  4mi*cd  from  the  lame  ibuiitain,-^ 
partly  by  means  of  'M  obnHoua  anolggy  to  works  of  human. skilly. 
and  parUy  by  suggestjoiiis  of  that  crefaive  Power  and  AVisdom^ 
to  wtiich  human  <MStiny  is  sobjectsd.  The  fedxog^  therefore^' 
associated  with  aU  thos0  quaUties,  thoogb.  scarcely  rising  to  tlMf 
hei^tcrf  emotioBi  are,opviotti|ly  in  a  cerlxMn  d<^ree  plc^nxror 
iasterestii^  S  a^  whca^^eral  of  them  hi4>pen  to  be  united  13^ 
one  c^ect,  may  accui^ulate.ta  a  very  great  d^ce  of  boiutj. 
it  isneedleeSf'we  think,  to  pursue  thnie  general  proposition^ 
through  all  the  details  to  which  they  so  €>bviously  iead^  W^ 
shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remarks  upoa 
the  beauty  of  Arcl^tecture,  and  the  beuutv  of  Versification :  botU 
which,  we  tliink,  are  obviously  of  tliis  cWscription.  ' 

There Ase  few  things,  about  which  moi  of  virtu  are  more*  apt 
to  rave,. than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture ;  andmo^t 
of  those  w^o  affect  an  uncommon  purity  and  dalicoejr  of  tasU^ 
talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  proportions  as  a  tning  not  to 
be  disputed,  except  by  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr 
Alison,  we,  think,  was  the  first  wno  gave  a  fid)  and  convincing 
vefiitatk>n  of  this  mysterious  dogma;  and,  while  he  admits,  ia 
the  most  an^ile  terms,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question^ 
has  shown,  we  think,  in  the  dleaj^-cst  manner,  that  it  arises  enr 
tirely  from  the  combimition  of  thq  following  asaociationjs  c^- 
1st,  The  association  of  utilltv,  couveniince,  or  fitnesa  for  the 
Purposes*  of  the  buildings  i^J,  Ot^  securitv  and  stability,  with  a 
"^icw  to  the  nature  pf  the  matcriala  j.  3d,  Of  thf  skill  am  ppw^. 
rpquisite  to  moiUd  such  iputerials  into  forms*  so  commodious;. 
ilh^.Of  magDificence,  and  ;^leucu)ur.,  amd^  expense  ^  5th^  Ov 
antiquity  f  and,  6thly,  Of  Eu^i^aiji  and  Orecuux  greatness.  iJj^ 
observations  are  summed  up  in  the  following  sliort  sentence., 

,  f  The  proportions, '  ^e  oli&erves,  t  pf  tbe$e  orders,  it  is  to  he  rememr 
bc]:ed,  aredtttinct  sul>ject$  of  beauty,  from  the  omanients  with  wj^tcli 
xhey  are  embeUisliffdt  from  the  magnificence  widi  which  they  «reex^ 
^uted,  from  the  purposes  of  elegance  tkey  are  intended  to  serve,  of  t^'e 
kears  of  grandeur  they  are  dc&tiued  to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scetie% 
*'  '^  however. 
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howerary  tnd  with  tuch  additioni»  that  we  are  accuftoaied  to  ob« 
serve  tbem  ;  and»  while  we  feel  the  effect  of  all  these  afcideatal  9u« 
sbciations,  we  are  seldom  willing  to  examine  what  are  the  pauses  of 
the  complex  emotion  we  fecl»  and  readily  attribute  to  the  nature  of 
the  architecture  itself,  the  whole  pleasure  which  we  enjoy.     But^ 
besides  these»  there  are  other  associations  we  have  with  these  forms, 
that  still  more  powerfully  serve  to  command  our  admiration:   for 
they  are  the  Grectan  orders ;  they  derive  their  ortfi^in  from  those 
times,  and  were  the  ornament  of  those  countries  whicn  arc  most  hal- 
lowed in  eur  imaginations  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  ts  to  see  them,  even 
in  their  modem  copies,  without  feelmj;^  them  operate  upon  our  ntindr 
as  relics  of  those  polished  nations  where  they  first  arose,  and  of  thikt 
greater  people  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  borrowed.  *     II. 
156,157. 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  sati^ctorrv  Bnt,'  indeed,  we 
<;^uinot  conceive  any  more  complete  refutation  of  the  nbtion  of 
an  intrinsic  and  inneront  beauty  in  the  proportions  of  the  Gre- 
cian architecture,  thiui  the  fact  of  the  admitted  beau^  of  such 
yery  opposite  proportions  in  the  Gothic.  0|)posite  as  they  are, 
however,  tlie  great  elements  of  beaut v  are  the  same  in  this  style  as 
JO  the  other, — the  impressions  of  religious  awe  and  of  chiv^lrou^ 
leecollections  coming  in  place  of  the  classical  associations  which 
constitut^e  so  great  a  share  of  the  interest  of  tlie  former.  It  is 
well  observed  oy  Mr  Alison,  tliat  the  great  Durability  and  Cost- 
finess  of  the  productions  of  tliis  art,  have  had  the  enect,  in  al« 
most  aU  regions  of  the  world,  of.  rendering  their  fashion  per* 
manent,  after  it  had  once  attained  sach  a  d^ee  of  perfectioa* 
i|s  to  Ailiil  its  substantial  purposes. 

,  '  Buildings, '  he  observes,  *  may  last,  and  are  intended  to  last 
for  centuries.  The  life  of  roan  is  very  inadequate  to  the  duration  of 
such  productions  ;  and  die  present  period  of  the  world,  thoufi;h  old 
with  respect  to  those  arts  which  are  emplc^ed  upon  perishable  sub- 
jects, is  yet  young  in  relation  to.  an  art,  which  is  employed  upon  so 
durable  materials  as  those  of  architecture.  Instead  of  a  few  years^ 
therefore,  centuries  must  probably  pass  before  such  productions  de- 
mand to  be  renewed  ;  and,  long  before  that  period  is  elapsed,  the* 
sacredncss  of  antiquity  is  acquired  by  the  subject  itself,  and  a  neW 
motive  given  for  the  preservation  of  similar  forms.  In  every  coun- 
try, accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  taken  place :  and  the  same 
causes  which  hnve  thus  served  to  produce  among  us,  for  so  many 
years,  an  untfor&kity  of  taste  with  regard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, have  produced  also  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  foi  a, 
much  longer  course  of  time,  a  similar  uniformity  of  taste  with  re« 
gard  to  their  omamtental  style  of  architecture ;  and  have  perpetuat- 
ed among  them  the  same  formi  which  were  in  use  among  their  fbre^ 
fi^thers,  before  the  Grecian  orders  were  invented. '    II.  166t  167. 

With  regard,  again,  to  Versification,  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ihov  diere  be  any  wlies^  a  moTQ  ingeiuoils  or  philosophical  ^je- 
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rtiktioni  thdrf  that  short  one,  in  which  Mr  Alismi  h&s  attempt- 
ed to  show,  thnt  it  must  have  been  fim  adopted,  in  ages  antece- 
dent to  tlie  use  of  writing,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cBstinguish- 
ing  elaborate  composition  from  cjtsual  discourse,  am!  pointing 
out  to  particular  attention  whatever  was  thought  to  deserve  it^ 
either  by  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. ^Ilie  substance  of  this  speculation,  which  aflfbrds  by 
mr  the  best  solution  we  have  met  with,  of  the  singular  tact  of 
tlie  priority  of  me\xical  to  prose  composition,  will  l)e  found  in 
the  tollowing  passage. 

'  The  use  of  language  is  acquired  so  early  in  life,  and  is  practised 
upon  common  occasions  with  so  Tittle  study  or  thought,  Ibac  it  ap- 
pears to  a  rude  people,  as  it  does  to  the  common  people  of  every 
country,  rather  as  an  Inherent  power  of  our  nature,  than  as  an  ac- 
quisition of  labour  or  study  ;  and  upon  such  occasions,  is  consider- 
ed as  no  more  expressive  of  design  or  skill,  than  the  notes  of  bird* , 
or  the  cries  of  animals.  When  therefore  men  first  began  to  tliinlc 
of  composition,  and  to  expect  admiration  from  their  skill  in  it,  ther 
would  very  naturallf  endeavour  to  make  it  as  expressive  as  dv  ^ 
could  of  this  skill,  by  distinguishing  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
common  language.  There  was  no  way  so  obvious  for  this,  as  by 
the  production  of  some  kind  of  regularity  or  uniformity ;  by  Uu; 
production  either  of  regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  sounds,  or 
of  uniformity  or  resemblance  in  the  sounds  themselveg.  Such  quali- 
ties in  composition  would  immediately  suggest  the  belief  of  skill  and* 
design,  and  would  of  consequence  excite  all  that  admiration  which^ 
in  the  commencement  of  every  art,  such  qualities  so  strongly  and 
so  jusdy  raise.  The  same  causey  therefore,  which  induced  die  sculp- 
tor to  give  to  his  performances  that  form,  which  was  most  strongly 
expressive  of  his  skill,  would  induce  the  poet  to  employ  diat  regu- 
larity or  uniformity  of  sounds^  which  was  most  immediately  expres- 
sive also  of  his  skiU,  and  which  was  most  likely  to  excite  the  ad  mi* 
ration  of  his  people.  Rhyme  or  measure  then  (according  to  thena* 
ture  of  the  language,  and  the  superior  difficulty  of  either)  would 
naturally  come  to  be  the  constituent  mark  of  poetry,  or  of  that  spe- 
cies  of  composition  which  was  destined  to  anect  or  to  pleane.  It 
would  be  the  simplest  resource  which  the  poet  could  fall  upon,  to 
disdngnish  his  productions  from  common  language ;  and  it  would 
accordingly  please,  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  its  regn- 
brtty,  or  to  the  degree  ia  which  it  W9s  expressive  of  his  labour  and 
skBl.  llie  greater  and  more  iaiporunc  characteristics  of  the  art/ 
«  rude  people  must  necettarily  be  unacquainted  with ;  and  what 
would  naturally  pqnstkute  th«  ditftioctton  to  them  between  poetry 
wdA  common  longuagt,  would  be  die  appearance  of  unii'ormity  or 
regularity  in  the  on^  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  odier. 

*  Aft  thus  the  first  instances  of  composition  would  be  distinguish- 

$d  by  some  species  of  uafprmity,  every  kind  of  compositioa  would 
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gradually  borrow,  or  come  to  be  distinguished  by,  the  satne  charac* 
ten     If  it  was  necessary  for  the  poet  to  study  rhyme  or  measure,  t» 
distinguish  his  verses  from  common  language,  it  would  be  equally 
necessary  for  the  lawgirer  to  study  the  same  in  the  composition  of 
his  laws,  and  the  izgt  in  the  composition  of  his  aphorisms.     With- 
out this  character,  they  had  no  distinction  from  usual  or  familiar 
expression  ;  they  had  no  mark  by  which  they  might  be  known  to  be 
the  fruit  of  thought  or  i-eflcction,  instead  of  the  immediate  effusion- 
of  fancy.     Before  the  invention  of  writing,  the  only  expedient   by 
which  it  seems  possible  that  composition  could  be  distinguished  from 
aommon  language,  must  have  been  some  species  of  uniformity  or 
regularity,  which  might  immediately  convey  the  belief  of  art  or  de- 
sign, and  thus  separate  it  from  that  vulgar  language,  which   ap-^ 
peared  to  imply  neitlicr.     It  is  hence  that,  in  every  country,   pro- 
Yerbs,  or  the  ancient  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  distinguished  by  alli- 
teration, or  measure,  or  some  other  artifice  of  a  like  nature  ;  that  in 
many  countries  the  earliest  laws  have  been  written  in  verse  ;  and,  in 
general,  that  the  artificial  composition  which  is  now  appropriated  to 
poetry  alone,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Poetical  Composi- 
tion, was  naturally  the  prevailing  character  of  composition,  and  ap- 
prlied  to  every  subject  which  was  the  fruit  of  labour  or  meditation  ; 
as  the  mark,  and  indeed  the  only  mark  that  then  could  be  given,  of 
the  employment  of  this  labour  and  meditation. 

*  Tlie  invention  of  writing  occasioned  a  very  great  revolution  in 
composition^  What  was  written,  was  of  itself  expressive  of  design. 
Prose,  therefore,  when  written,  was  equally  expressive  of  design 
with  verse  or  rhyme ;  and  the  restramts  which-  these  imposed,  led 
men  naturally  to  forsake  that  artificial  composition,  which  now  no 
longer  had  the  value  it  bore  before  this  invention.  The  discovery  of 
writing  seems  tl)erefore  naturally  to  have  led  to  composition  in  prose.  ^ 
II.  80-84. 

But  though  this  n{:)pears  to  us  to  be  a  perfectly  just  and  sRtis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  metrical  composition,  we 
cannot  exactly  agree  with  Mr  Alison  in  thinking,  that  the  beau- 
ty of  Versification  is  to  be  referred  altogether^  to  our  associations 
with  those  standard  works  which  were  produced  in  an  early  age 
under  tliis  form.  Many  things  that  were  first  introduced  for. 
humble  and  vulgar  purposes,  have  been  aftervrards  turned  to 
purposes  of  ornament  and  delight;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as^ 
Mr  Knight  has  remarked,  tliat  it  would  very  early  occur  to 
those  who  wished  their  compositions  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
as  elaborate,  but  beautiful,  to  choose  such  combinations-  of  re- 
gular sound  as  could  be  most  smoothly  and  distinctly  articulat-- 
ed  ;  .and  to  dispose  their  emphatic  words  in  tlie  places  where  the^ 
force  of  the  voice  would  naturally  be  thrown.  It  is  to  this  ob- 
serv?ince — to  sympathy  with  the  skill  and  success  of  the  poet — and 
to  the  recolleotion  of  the  great  body  of  beautilul  compositions- 
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that  exist  under  tlio  same  form,  that  we  are  incL'ned  to  ascribef 
the  whole  beauty  of  Vifrsification :  and  we  must  own,  that  we 
think  the  last  named  author  verj^  greatly  exaggerates  its  import- 
ance when  he  contends,  that,  without  its  assistance,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  sustjun  that  elevation  of  tone,  and  lofty 
flow  of  utterance,  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  poetry; 
considered  as  the  language  of  enthusiasm*  Real  enthusiasm,  irt 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  no  tendency  to  express  itself 
in  measured  language.  We  have  no  sort  of  notion  that  De-* 
mosthenes  would  have  increased  the  effect  of  his  Philippics,  cfr 
Cicero  of  his  Catilinarians,  by  turning  them  into  Iambics;  and 
are  sure  that  we  feel  no  want  of  the  tone  of  enthusiasm,  when 
wc  hear  Mrs  Siddons  or  KemWe  declaim  the  prose  speeches  of 
Shakespeare.  On  the  contrar}',  we  think  it  is  almost  establish- 
ed as  a  common  remark,  that  this  very  uniform  elevation  of 
torfe,  and  regular  flow  of  sound  which  are  inseparable  from  verse, 
and  essential,  according  to  Mr  Knight,  to  the  animation  of  po- 
etry, is  found  to  pall  upon  the  ear  much  sooner  than  prose  of 
the  most  disorderly  construction*  There  are  very  few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  who  do  not  feel  cloyed  and  satiated  oefore  they 
nave  read  fifty  solid  pages  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  worid, — 
though  there  are  not  many  reading  men  who  would  be  at  all 
oppressed  with  a  much  largor  allowance  of  prose:  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  whicli  one  reading  aloud  may  be  supposed 
to  derive  from  tlie  verse,  as  directing  hun  how  to  bring  out  thcf 
sense  with  effect,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  aid  he 
could  receive  from  such  a  guide,  unless  Mr  Knight  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  verses  of  the  same  structure  should  be  read  with  the  same 
accent  and  intonation,  whatever  may  be  their  subject  or  mean- 
ing. To  us,  we  ^vill  confess,  it  appears  that^  in  reading  eithef 
verse  or  prose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  and  scope* 
of  the  sentence,  before  it  is  possible  to  modulate  the  voice  with 
propriety  in  pronouncing  it;  and  that,  after  the  meaning  ii 
known,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  give  it  tliis  modulation  in  prose  as  in 
Terse.  In  both  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  glance  over  a  lc»ng 
and  complicated  sentence,  before  we  can  safely  venture  upon  de- 
livering it;  but  this  is  just  as  n-jcessarj'  in  measured  as  in  un- 
measured cominwition ;  tmd,  when  we  are  once  possessed  of  its 
menning  and  its  structure,  it  is  generally  easier  to  give  a  just 
utterance  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  exposition  of  this  simple  theory, 
we  cannot  finally  conclude  our  account  of  it,  without  adding 
one  or  two  words  upon  the  mere  organic  or  physical  delight 
which  anpeaps-in  dome  tew  cases  to  procure  the  appcUation  ot 

k«a»tiflu  ta  the  objects  that  produce  it,  and  t#  whidi  - — * 
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travagaiU'  importance  has  been  ass^ed  by  some  writdrs  of  prreat 
note.  CertJiiu  combinations  of  sounds,  called  musical  concords, 
are  agreeable  to  those  who  possess  a  musical  ear,,  apparently  by 
a  primary  luw  of  out  constitution,  and  independent  of  any  asso- 
ciation J — and  certain  colours,  and  combinations  of  colours^  or 
of  lights  and  shades,  are  supposed  to  be  instinctively  agFeeal;>lc  in 
the  same  way.    . 

The  last  of  these  £icts  has  made  a  prodigious  figure  in  many 
theories  of  beauty ;  and  even  in  the  acute  and  philosophical 
publication  of  Mr  Knight,  a  very  high  degree  of  intrinsic  beanty 
is  supposed  to  reside  m  tints,  and  combinations  of  tints,  and 
tliemere  optical  impression  of  Woken  or  mingling  masses  of  light 
aiid  shadow^    Now,  we  are  so  liir  from  agreeing  in  these  pro* 
positions,  tliat  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  sceptical   as  to 
the  existence  of  any  such  organical  delight  $  and  at  all  events  to 
hold,  that  if  there  be  any  pleasures  of  me  eye  which  cannot'  be 
referred  to  tlic  association  of  human  sympathies,  tliey  are  exceed- 
ingly  feeble  and  insignificant.     The  eye  sees  nothing  but  light ; 
and  that  light  most  commonly  coloured*.    It  is  hurt  with  exces* 
fiively  brignl  light,  iust  as  the  ear  is  hurt  with  excessively  loud 
^ound,  the  nostrils  by  very  pungent  odours,  or  the  whole  body 
liy  excessive  heat  pr  pressure : — and  moderate  h'ght  is  agreeable^ 
.  just  as  mod(^*ate  sound  or  moderate  heat  is — ^by  giving  us  some 
intimation  of  our  existence^  and  stimulating  the  powers  of  sen- 
sation and  attention.     We  do  not  call  moderate  heat  or  mode- 
rate pressure  beatUiJ'ul^  however,  tliough  they  may  be  agreeable ; 
and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say,  why  moderate  light,  which  is  on- 
ly another  name  for  colour  not  tbo  glaring,  should  be  honoured 
with  that  appellation.   As  to  particular  colours,  again ,  we  are  rather 
slow  in  believing  tliat  any  one  is  intrinsically  more  beautiful  than 
another,  or  that  they  ever  possess  any  beauty  except  by  associa- 
tion with  interesting  objects.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  there  is 
no  colour  Uiat  woukl  be  beautiful  everywhere.     Bright  and  soft 
green  is  beautiful^  because  it  is  the  livery  of  the  spring  ;  and  soft 
and  bright  blue,  because  we  see  it  in  the  summer  sky ;  and  pink 
and  vermilion,  because  they  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  innocence  :-^ 
But  vermilion  would  not  be  beautiful  on  the  grass, — nor  green  on 
the  cheek, — :nor  blue  on  either.     As  to  harmony,  or  composition 
of  tints,  again,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  language  oi' 
painters,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  doubt  a  litde 
whether  it  means  any  thing,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  art,  but  the  natural  or  commcm  oap- 
pearance  of  coloured  objects,  seen  through  the  same  -dtmos* 
phere ;  or,  if  it  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  we  are  sure  it  is  a  very 
trifling  pleasure,  and  scxu-cely  deserving  of  the  name  of  beauty, 
fiuppose  all  the  colours  in  naturo  disposed  on  a  broad  pannd^ 
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[ri  tlib  first  placet  then,  we  conceare,"  that  "it  estabiishcfi  lh«* 
)stantial  identity  of  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Pictnr- ' 
ue ;  and,  consequently,  puta  an  end  to  all  controversy  that  i^  - 
:  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  difference  of  those  !»everal  quali-  ' 
;.  Every  material  object  that  interests  us,  without  actually 
ting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  fedings,  must  do  so,  accord- 
to  this  tneory,  m  cHie  and  \lie  same  manner, — ^that  Is,  by 
gcsting  or  I'ecalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves  or 
le  other  sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagiQation 
east,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration  or  awe. 
e  interest  of  material  objects,  tlierefore,  is  always  the  same; 
I  arises,  in  every  cose,  not  from  any  plipical  qualities  they 
y  possess,  but  fiom  their  association  M'ith  some  idea  of  emor 
1.  But,  though  material  objects  have  but  one  means  of 
iting  emotion,  the  emotions  they  do  exdtc  ^e  infinite*- 
cy  are  mirrors  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  colonrs'; 
I,  in  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect  the  same  hues  twice* 
two  interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the 
ne  of  .Beautiful,  Sutlime  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced  exr 
V  the  same  emotion  in  the  beliolder;  and  no  one  object,  it 
lost  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the  very  same 
reptionH.  As  they  n^y  be  associated  with  all  the  feelii^  amt 
ctions  cif  which  the  human  mind  is  suscqitible,  so  they  may 
(Tc'st  those  feelings  in  all  their  variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily' 
ite  all  sorts  of  emotions — running  through  evcrv  gradation,' 
n  extreme  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the  borders  of  horror  and 
^ust.  ' 

sow,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  varict}'  of  emotions  rais- 
in this  way,  on  the  single  basis  of  association,  may  be  classed,' 
nid^'  way,  under  the  denominations  of  Sublime,  Beiiutiful,  and 
luresquc,  according  as' they  partake  of  awe,  kindness,  oi^ 
iiration ;  und  we  have  no  other  objection  to  this  nomencla- 
}f  except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and  the  delusions  tor 
ch  we  know  that  it  has  given  occajsion.  If  objects  that  inr 
St  by  their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and  danger  and 
•or,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  name  of  SubUmei 
/  should  there  not  be  a  separate  name  ako  for  objects  that 
srcst  by  associations  of  mirth  and  gaiety, — another  for  those 
t  please  by  suggestions  of  softness  and  melancholj',— ancfthci^ 
such  as  are  connected  with  impressions  of  comfort  and  tran- 
Uity,— -and  another  and  another  for  those  that  are  related  to 
r,  and  admiration,  and  love,  and  regret,  and  oil  the  other 
inct  emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature  ?  These  are  iiot 
•eality  less  distingqishable  from  each  other,  than  from  the  e^ 
Lions  of  awe  and  veneration  that  confer  the  title  of  Sublime 
tlicir  representatives ;  and  while  thes«  are  all  confounded  unr 
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iiggeetions  which  they  supply  to  the  ima^natiotu 

>tie,  a«  Mr  Knight  has  observol,  that  terror,  in  its 

iion,  18  a  very  pniniiil  fcelinff ;  and  tliat,  when  it  riadt 

great  height,  it  is  incompatible  with  any  agreeable  or  at^- 

^4ve  emotion.  But  it  is,  notwitlistanding,  perfectly  certaim 
and  obvious,  that  the  spectacle  or  imagination  of  terror  in  o- 
thers — ^j^rovided  it  be  not  a  dastardly  and  groundless  fear,  but 
tL  natin-al  and  irresistible  <iread  impressed  by  sufficient  causes — 
is  an  object  of  itttractive  sympathy.  One  half  of  the  interest  of 
tragedy  is  founded  upon  this  reeling, — and  far  more  than  one  half 
of  tne  powerM  and  never-tailing  interest  of  all  stories  of  ghosts 
xmd  apparitions,  and  of  many  romances  and  tales  of  terror,  botk 
t)f  antient  and  modem  date.  We  look  upon  it,  therefore,  im 
ho  less  notable  a  heresy  in  Mr  Knight  to  deny  that  there  is  aiij 
'delight  or  attraction  in  our  s}Tnpathy  with  teiTor,  as  it  was  tm 
jdeny  tliat  we  had  any  pleasure  in  g\Tnpatluiiiig  with  distress.  ♦ 
But  the  shortest  and  most  satisfacXory  way  of  settling  the  mat- 
ter will  be,  to  suggest  a  few  obvious  instances  of  the  different 
sorts  of  sublimity  to  the  reader's  recollection. 

All  that  cbiss  of  sublime  objects,  to  which  we  popularly  apply 
the  epithets  of  dreans  gloomy,  dismal,  awful  or  terrible,  excite 
ideas  of  danger,  and  depress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  humiha- 
•tion  and  awe.  Gloomy  caverns,  and  vaults,  and  all  the  appnra- 
'tus  and  accompanit^ents  of  sepulture,  and  all  the  remcmbranceri 
of  mortality, — all  indications  of  power  armetl  with  seeming 
«nger,  which  it  is  at  once  impious  and  impossible  to  rciiist, —  thi 
'daik  and  stormy  ocean, — ^lands  swept  with  hurricanes,  or  shaken 
Tirith  earthquatcs, — eclipses  and  thunder, — the  tlrenriness  of 
swampy  forests, — the  roar  of  troubled  and  inipassable  cntaracts, 
—these  and  a  multitude  of  similar  objects,  stand  unquestionably 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  sublir.iity  5  yet  their  prin»ary  effect  if 
^undoubtedly,  to  auell  and  subdue  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  iU 
•own  weakness  ana  insigniiicance,  and  to  excite  those  emotions 
-of  lowly  awe  and  solemn  adoration,  with  which  an  inferior  na- 
ture instinctively  contemj^lntes  the  ^^sible  indications  of  irre- 
sistible danger  and  uncontrollable  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  great  and  mi^gnanimous  a<S 
ttons,  and  in  one  word,  i>ll  the  signal  exertions  and  triumphs  of 
human  or  imitable  power,  are  apt  to  exalt  tlie  soul  with  that 
;inward  glorying  and  exultation,  of  which  Longinus  and  all  snb- 
seouent  critics  have  spoken, — to  kindle  a  kind  of  generous  emu- 
lation in  the  minds  ot  the  spectators,  and  to  elevate  Clieni,  by  an 

ambitious 

^  •  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  320,  32 L  ^ 
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Wibi^our  8]rmpathy»  to  the  height  of  the  noble  daxizig  of  which 
tliey  see  that  taeir  nature  is  cajwible. 

The  gieater  part  of  the  common  objects  of  sublmiity,  how- 
ever, .are  of  a  mixed  dianictcr,  aaid  may  excite  emotions  either 
of  hmuiliation  and  awe,  or  of  aspiring  ambition,  according  ta 
tiie  temper  and  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  present- 
^  5 — rousing  the  lofty  and  the  daring  to  dely  the  powto*,  or  to 
rival  the  exertions  which  they  suggest ;  or  overcoming  the  timid 
and  feeble  with  the  bense  of  dicir  own  htdeness  and  danger.  To 
jdie  brave  and  ardent  spirit  of  militaiy  youth,  the  sound  of  the  war- 
trumpet,  the  noise  of  artillery,  and  ^e  trampling  and  shouts  of 
charging  I^ions,  is  animating  and  exalting ; — to  women,  or  to 
timid  men,  it  is  awful  and  terrible ; — but  to  both  it  is  unques- 
tionably sublime — and  j^erlxaps  most  sublime  to  those  who  feel 
the  greatest  admixture  of  terror.  Take  a  sublime  scene  in  na- 
ture in  the  same  way — such  as  is  represented  in  some  of  Salva- 
tor's  landscape*, — a  wild  and  desolate  assemblage  of  solitary 
mountains,  with  cliils,  and  abysses,  and  dark  streams  and  ca- 
verns, with  banditti,  or  hunters  like  banditti,  scattered  over  its 
lunohness  j — an  intrepid  aaid  adventurous  natuie  is  only  kindled 
to  a  loftier  temper  by  the  influences  of  such  a  prospect, — and 
feels  strong  to  scale  die  chlls,  and  pimjue  tlie  savage  game  they 
conceal,  and  to  contend  widi  the  desperate  compwlitora  that 
may  cross  his  way  in  the  chase ;  while  a  paciiic  and  ordinary 
character  shrmks  with  dismay  tiora  such  a  jncture  of  danger 
and  disconilbrt,  and  is  oppressed  under  the  load  of  too  over- 
whelming a  sublimity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  travelled  a 
fttiige  in  our  ccntriU  Highlands  with  a  native,  and  wiUi  a  city 
iamily,  in  order  to  midcrstand  perfectly  all  the  diffeient  ciTccts 
of  sublimity. 

The  only  other  advantage  whicli  we  shall  specify  as  hkely  to 
Jesuit  tVom  tlie  adoption  of  j\f  r  Alison's  theory,  is,  diat  it  seems 
caltuliited  to  put  an  e«id  to  all  Uiese  perplexing  and  vexatious  queti- 
tions  about  the  standartl  of  taste,  which  have  given  occasion  to  so 
much  uupcrtinent  mid  so  much  elaborate  discussion.  If  tilings 
are  not  bciiuuful  hi  theinselves,  but  only  as  they  serve  to  sug* 

5 est  interesluig  conceptions  to  die  mind,  then  every  thing  whidi 
oes  hi  point  of  fiict  suggest  such  a  conception  to  any  incnvidualy 
fs  biauiijui  to  that  uiuividual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite  true  that 
tlicre  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but  tiiat  all  tastea 
arc  equally  just  and  corrc\:t,  in  so  iar  as  each  individual  speaks 
4)niy  of  his  own  emotions.  When  a  man  calls  a  thing  beautiiu], 
he  may  indtxxl  mean  to  make  two  very  difterent  assertions : — 
lie  may  mean  Uiat  it  given*  liim  pleasure,  by  8Ugg?sting  to  him 
tome  interesting  emotion  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no 
fduubt  tliat,  il'  he  merely  spedc  ttxith,  the  thmg  is  beautiful  |  end 
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conaeqaenfie  of  personal  and  accidental  associotionfly  es  witi» 
thaae  that  introduce  Bimilar  emotions  by  means  of  aisociadooa 
that  are  oniversal  and  indestructible.  To  him,  all  obiects  of 
the  former  ckas  are  really  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter--- 
andf  for  his  own  gratification,  the  creation  of  that  sort  of  bean* 
ty  is  just  as  important  an  occupation :  But  if  he  conceive  the 
ambition  of  creating  beauties  for  the  admiration  of  others^  h^ 
must  be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  natmal 
signs  and  inseparabie  concomitants  of  emotions,  of  wliich  the 
greats*  part  of  mankind  tf  e  susceptible  ;  and  his  taste  will  ifi§u 
Reserve  to  be  called  bad  and£»l9e,  if  he  obtrude  iqK>n  the  pub- 
lic, as  beautifiil,  objects  diat  are  not  likely  to  be  associated  in 
common  minds  mth  aay  interesting  impressions. 

For  a  man  himself  thai^  there  is  no  taste  that  is  either  bad 
or  false ;  and  the  only  difference  worthy  of  being  attended  to, 
is  that  belweok  a  great  deal  and  a  very  little.  Some  who  hava 
cold  aflfectioBS,  shiggish  imaginations,  and  no  habits  of  ob- 
tenraticHH  can  scarocly  see  ba»uty  in  any  thing ;  while  odiers^ 
-who  are  iiill  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and  who  have  been 
aecustomed  to  attend  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  fi»rf 
it  almost  in  every  thing.  It  is  no  matter  what  other  people 
rnsBV  tiiink  of  the  objects  oi*  dieir  admiration ;  nor  ought  it 
te  be  any  concern  of  dieirs  that  the  public  would  be  asto- 
nished €X  oftnded,  if  thq^  were  called  upon  to  join  in  that 
admiration.  -  So  long  as  no  such  call  is  m^,  this  anticipated 
discrepancy  of  feeling  need  give  them  no  uneasiness ;  and  the 
smpiaonof  it  diould  produce  no  contempt  in  any  odier  per- 
sons. It  is  a  strange  aberration  indeed  ot  vanity  that  m^cs  us 
dsqrise  pawns  for  oeing  happy — ^for  having  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment in  which  we  cannot  sha»e ; — ^and  yet  this  is  the  true  account 
of  the  ridicule  we  bestow  upon  individuals  who  seek  only  to  en- 
joy their  peculiar  tastes  unmolested ; — ^for,  if  ttWre  be  any  trutli 

•  in  the  tlieory  we  have  been  expounding,  no  tete  is  bad  ibr  anv 
other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the  objects  in  whu^K 
it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  su^|;est  to  the  individual  those 
common  emotions  and  universal  anections  upon  which  the  scxisc 
of  bea«ly  is  every  where  founded.  The  misfortune  is^  h4>w- 
•ver»  that  wc  are  apt  to  consider  all  persons  who  couimunicato 
tiior  tasteSf  and  eq>ccially  all  who  create  any  objects  £br  their 
gratification,  as  in  some  measure  dictating  to  the  public,  imit 
setting  np  an  idol  ibr  general  adoration  ^  and  hence  this  intoler- 
ant intoiier^iee  with  almost  aU  peculiar  perceptions  of  beauty, 
and  tlm  unsparing  derision  that  pursues  all  deviations  from 
acknowkdgea  standards.    This  iiUoWance,  we  admit,  b  oiten 

*  psoToked  by  something  of  a.  spirit  of  prosdylUmy  and  arrcganc<» 
IB  thoae  who  mistake  their  own  casual  associations  far  natural  or 
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universrf  relations ;  «nd  the  contcquoncc  15,  that  mortified  va- 
nity dries  up  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
enchants, by  a  new  association  6f  general  tontempt  or  ridicule, 
the  scenes  that  had  been  consecrated  by  some  innocent  but  ac- 
cidental emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all  men 
must  have  some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of  course,  ta 
a  certain  extent,  a  taste  that  the  public*  would  be  entitled  to 
consider  as  false  or  vidated.  For  tnose  who  make  no  demands 
on  public  admiration,  however,  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  sa- 
crince  this  source  of  enjoyment ;  and,  even  for  tlwse  who  la- 
bour for  applause,  the  wisest  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  onlr 
practicable,  would  be,  to  have  two  tastes,— one  to  enjoy,  and 
one  to  work  by, — one  founded  upon  universal  associations,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  finished  those  perfonnances  for  which  they* 
diallenged  universal  praise, — ^and  another  guided  by  all  casual  and 
individual  associations,  through  which  they  looked  fondly  upon 
nature,  and  upon  the  objects  of  tticir  secret  admiration. 


Art.  II.  T/!e  Speech  of  John  Leach^  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  Com-* 
mittec  of  the  whole  House,  upon  tlie  State  of  the  Nation^  on 
Monday^  December  31 5/,  1810,  upon  the  Qjicslton  of' Umka^ 
lions  to  the  Rental  Authority  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ilegc/tt.  8vau 
pp.32.     London.     1811. 

Tt  is  a  remark  of  Mr  Hume,  tliat  every  *  pkn  of  limited  mo- 
-*•     *  narchy,  however  con^ectc<l,  is  liable  to  tliis  inconveniencef 

*  that  tl)e  pcrsoiuil  character  of  the  King  nmst  still  have  great 

*  influence  on  die  government : '    And  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion he  ob8<.rves,  '  llie  balance  of  our  (government  depends,  iii 

*  some  measure,  on  tlic  abilities  and  behaviour  of  the  Sovereign^ 

*  w^hicli  arc  variable  aiid  uncertain  circumstances. ' 

Tliat  the  gc  ULrd  remark  ^conveyed  in  tlie  preceding  passage 
is  founded  in  t;\iUi,  few,  we  appreheJid,  will  venture  to  deny; 
and  no  one,  wo  arc  sati^sficd,  who  has  watched  wiUi  attention 
the  jnogrcss  of  our  domestic  history,  will  dispute  the  justnesi 
of  its  a];;)iication  to  tlie  English  constitution.  For,  whatever  be 
tlie  excciicncc  of  our  government,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tho 
checks  iuid  liiiiitiitions  wliich  it  allbrds  to  the  ai'bitrary  and  ca^ 
pricious  will  of  the  Sovereign,  though  they  greatly  lessen,  do 
net  cntirt^ly  obviate  this  inherent  defect  of  monarchy.  The 
King  of  England  cannot  administer  justice  to  his  subjects,  but 
tlircugh  tli6  medium  l\  Judges,  over  whose  decisions  he  huA  i\o 
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#onti^  He  eannot  miike  laws  to  bind  his  people,  but  wiA  ^ 
advice  and  consent  of  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  Hiouffb 
lie  is  the  sole  execudve  Magistrate  of  the  state,  and  none  of  nit 
servants  can  exercise  the  powers  ddegated  to  them  but  in  obe« 
dLience  to  his  commands,  he  must  act  and  think  through  his  mi- 
nisters and  advisers,  who  are  responsible  for  aU  the  measures  oT 
Ilia  government.  Though  he  appoints  to  all  great  offices  and 
pubuc  employments,  the  persons  whcan  he  nominates  must  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  his  Parliament  So  far  the  constitutional 
£mits  of  the  prerogative  are  well  defined,  and  univeisaUv  ao» 
knowledgcd ;  but  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  two  Houses^ 
of  Parliament  ought  to  exercise  in  the  nomination  of  ministers 
ef  state,  is  still  unsettled  and  undetermined.  All  agree,  that 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  must  possess  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  ParUament  But,  while  some  are  of  opinion  that,  when- 
ever Parliament  expresses  to  tlie  King  its  want  of  confidence  itk 
las  ministers,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  change  it» 
servants  f  there  ace  many  who  contend,  that  the  King  ought  to 
be  as  little  subject  to  control,  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers^ 
as  a  private  gendeman  in  the  fcrmation  of  his  household  ;  and 
that  Parliament  is  bound  to  give  its  support  to  the  jxirsous?  he 
has  honoured  with  his  confioence,  unless  it  has  some  spccifie 
charge  of  misconduct  to  allege  against  them.  As  we  are  of  opi- 
nion with  Mr  Hume,  that  whatever  tends  tP  lessen  the  inilu- 
tnce  of  the  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  is  an  improvement  upon  monarchy,  we  are 
Inclined  to  think,  that,  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  di- 
rect our  foreign  afikirs,  and  conduct  our  domestic  policy,  the 
wisdom  of  many  is  preferable  to  tlie  private  bias  and  partialities 
•f  one.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  same  expediency,  which  has^ 
subjected  our  iCincs,  in  their  judiciary  and  legislative  capacities^ 
to  the  guidance  ot  others,  ought  to  regulate  their  selection  of 
the  persons  who  are  fittest  to  TOvem  the  state,  and  direct  its  af- , 
fiiirs  to  the  honour^  safety  ana  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  We 
are  sensible,  however,  tliat  a  contrary  sentiment  is  very  preva- 
lent in  the  country  j  and,  in  our  apprehension,  the  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  point  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  tne  Whigs  ^md  Tories  of  the  present  day.  We  know 
also,  that,  with  the  immense  patrwiage  vested  in  the  Crown* 
and  the  general  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  an  artful  and  ambitious  prince,  who  steadily  pursues  the  de- 
sign of  emancipating  himself  from  the  control  of  Parliament 
in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  to  fail  of  success  in  that  cnter- 
prize.  This  defect,  which  may  perhaps  be  palliated,  but  w^ 
fcu:  can  never  be  entirely  removed^  is  in  oar  apprehension  the 
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greatest  ImpeHection  of  our  otherwise  exceHent  constitution* 
For,  in- proportion  as  the  Crown  is  independent  of  Parliament 
in  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  will  the  personal  character  of  the 
monarch  be  more  sensibly  (e\t  in  the  administration  of  public 
nffairs :  In  the  same  proportion  will  the  policy  of  the  state  be 
variable  and  uncertain,  marked  with  prejudice  or  weakness^ 
sullied  with  obstinacy,  or  disgraced  with  levity,  swayed  by  ca* 
price  or  favour,  guided  by  private  inclinations  and  personal  views, 
instead  of  being  regulated  and  steadily  directed  to  the  general 
good,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  representing  ail  the 
interests,  and  comprehending  a  fair  portion  of  the  talents  of 
the  community. 

But,  while  our  ancestors  have  guarded  us  against  many  of 
the  evils  arising  from  vices  or  imperfections  in  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  there  is  one  calamity  for  which  they 
Iiave  made  no  provision.     Kin^  are  subject,  like  other  men,  to 
the  diseases  and  infirmities  incident  to  humanity.     The  reigning 
king  may  be  rendered  incapable,  by  disease,  of  executing  his 
regal  duties.     His  consent  is  necessary  for  enacting  laws ;  and, 
while  he  is  incapable  of  giving  that  assent,  the  legislative  or 
supreme  authority  of  the  state  is  necessarily  siupended.     His 
pleasure  must  be  taken,  before  his  forces  can  be  employed  in 
military  expeditions,  or  answers  returned  to  the  amicable  pro- 
fessions or  nostite  declarations  of  foreign  states.    The  treasure 
lodged  in  his  exchequer  cannot  be  issued  without  his  express 
command  $  and,  though  the  ordinary  exercise  of  justice  be  in« 
dependent  of  his  intenerence,  the  noble  prerogative  of  mercy 
lies  dormant,  while  he  is  incapable  of  dispensing  it.     No  one 
act  of  government  can  be  performed,  while  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  station,  which  requires  his  si^ature  to 
be  amxed,  or  his  pleasure  to  be  taken,  or  demands  his  ai^)ear- 
ance  in  person  to  give  validity  to  the  transaction. 

For  this  grievous  calamity,  for  this  total  suspension  of  all  the 
regal  functions  which  are  exercised  by  the  King  in  person,  we 
have  no  legal  or  constitutional  remedy.  There  is  no  power  in 
the  state  that  has  a  legal  right  to  supply  tliis  defect  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Sovereign.  No  law  or  statute  provides  a  remetly  for 
such  an  emergency.  When  the  legislature  is  incon^plete  by  the 
absence  of  the  King,  there  is  no  kgal  authority  in  the  other 
branches  to  make  it  perfect.  No  principle  of  the  constitution 
confers  on  any  or  aU  of  the  Estates  oi*  the  realm  a  legal  right  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  Sovereign,  when  he  is  incap^ie  ot* 
naming  one  for  himself,  and  unlSt  to  execute  in  person  the  du- 
ties of  nis  office. 

It  wotild  seem,  indeed,  from  some  passages  of  our  anlient 
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hfetory,.  .tlmt  %iich  a  powei*  was  uncjerstocxl  fonne/lj  tp  be  vest- 
ed in  die  House  of  Lords.  Puring  tlie  calamitous  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  who  was  frequendy  visited  with  the  same  infirmity 
to  which  our  present  ^aiious  Sover^eigii  is  unhappily  subject, 
we  fijid  Richard  Duke  of  York  addressing  the  *  Pertu^  ot  the 
lande,  *  as  tlie  persons  *  in  whom,  by  th'occasion  of  th'inTermi- 

*  tie  of  our  Souveraine  Lorde,  resteth  th'exercise  of  his  aucto- 

*  ritee, '  *  And,  at  an  earlier  neriod  of  the  same  reign,  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  Loixls  ot  the  Privy  Council,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  uncles  of  tlie 
King,  lOid  Protectors  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  the  nohage  of 
the  King,  *  die  execution  of  the  Kynge  s  auctoritee,  as  toward 

*  that  that  bdongeth  unto  the  politique  reule  and  governaille  of 

*  his  lande,  and  to  th'observ^unce  and  kcpyng  of  his  lawes, 

*  belongoth  onto  the  Ix)rdes  Spirituall  and  Temporell  of  his 
^  lande^  at  such  time  as  thei  be  assemUed  in  Farlement,  or  in 

*  grete  Couasaille : '  f  And,  to  tliis  doctrine,  both  these  noble 
Lords  gave  their  unqualified  assent.  At  a  much  later  period^ 
when  our  govermnent  had  assumed  nearly  its  present  form,  we 
find  the  same  pretension  of  the  Lords  reasserted  on  a  very  so- 
lemn occasion,  though  not  insisted  upon.  At  the  free  confer- 
ence of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in,  1689,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
Iiam,  arguing  against  the  abdication  of  King  James,  maintain- 
ed, that  *  i^bare^y  the  exercise  of  the  government  w^re  desert- 

*  ed,  there  must  oe  a  supply  of  that  exercise  in  some  person'* 

*  taking  the  administration ;  and  as  none  do  fit,  because  of  the 

*  IMncc's  relation  to  die  crown  (and  his  presence  here)  to  ad- 

*  dress  unto  about  it,  so  none  so  proper  to  make  that  address 

*  as  the  Lords;  for,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  they  are  the 

*  King  and  kingdom's  great  council,  mid  might  have  done  it 

*  by  tliemselves  witliout  the  Commons ;  but,  being  met  in  a  ftiU 

*  representative  body,  they  joined  widi  thenu  *  To  this  preten- 
sion, though  advanced  by  a  leading  member  of  the  House  ot 
Lordst  no  formal  rq)ly  was  given  by  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
mons, llie  patriot!)  who  acted  on  Uiat  great  occasion,  Iiad  no 
secret  or  sinister  vie\i'6.  A  sate  and  speedy  setderaent  of  tlie 
state  was  the  real  object  diey  had  at  heart ;  and  they  were  not  to 
.))e  diverted  from  it,  by  a- pretension  incidentally  brought  for- 
ward in  die  course  of  debate,  on  which  no  claim  was  fotmd* 
^ed  diat  caOed  ia^  their  decision.  Sir  Ilobert  Howard  alone 
ipade  a  slight  allusion  fo  Lord  Nottingham's  argument,  on 
which,  that  noble  Lord  thought  proper,  in  a  subsc*quent  speech,- 
to  soften  and  explain  away  hi^  iprmer  expressiotis*    *  I  was  mis- 

voL.  xviii.  NO.  3o.  D  *  taken,' 

»t  ■        ■    ■    ■  ■     ■  ■      ■  I  I     ■  .  ■  lii 
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*  takcii, '  said  he,  *  by  the  gentleman  who  took  notice  of  whaT 

*  1  said  the  Loixls  might  do  of  themselves,  in  tlie  absence  of  the 

*  King :    I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  the  government 

*  wouW  be  devolved  on  the  Lords;  but  I  may  say,  uiey  are  the 

*  jjovemment's  great  CouBcil  in  the  interval  of  ParliamenU,  anci 

*  .may  liave  greater  sway  by  the  privilege  of  their  birth,  in  the 
'  exigencies  of  the  State  f  as  appeal's  in  several  instances,  and 

*  particukrlv  the  first  of  Henry  VI,  and  durkig  his  infancy* '  * 
If  we  loot  to  the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  we  shall  find  oc- 
currences that  countenance  the  assertion  of  this  pretension  on 
the  part  of  the  Lords^    Qn  the  death  of  John,  the  nobles  and 
clergy  appointed  the  Earl  of  Pembr(Jce  to  be  Rector  re^is  et 
regni  during  the  minority  of  Hemy  III.  f     But  the  authority  of  - 
that  precedent  is  greatly  weakened,  by  the  share  which  the 
Pope's  legate  had  in  the  transaction..    It  appear?,  that  this  per-  ' 
aonage  toc^  a  lead  in  the  election,  as  the  representative  of  his 
master,  who  was  acknowledged  by  this  Convention  as  the  li^^ 
lord  of  Engkind ;  and,  as  such,  the  young  King  did  homage  to 
him  for  his  kingdom,,  and  promised  ^ithiully  to  discharge  the 
tribute  to  the  holy  see,  stipulated  by  his  unworthy  father.    A 
more  unexceptionable  instance  occurs  in  the  succeeding  reign* 
At  the  death  of  Henry  III,  his  son,  Edward,  was  in  Pales- 
tine, no  provision  having  been  made  fi)r  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence.     In  these  circumstances,  the  ba- 
rons assemUed  nt  London,  swore  fealty  to  the  King,  ordered  a 
Great  Seal  tp  be  made  for  him,  and  appointed  guaraians  to  take ' 
care  of  his  treasure,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  till 
his  return.  %    But,  whatever  mi^^t  have  been  the  constitution- 
al powers  vested  in  the  Peerage  m  the  remoter  periods  of  our' 
history,  the  transactions  referred  to  by  Lord  Nottingham  him- 
self, afford  a  sUxmg  ptesinnption,  that,  as  early  as  the  acces8k)n 
of  Henry  VI,  these  powers  were  already  considered  to  be  ob-' 
soletc.     At  the  death  of  Henry  V,  \\H  son  and  successor  was 
an  infant  only  nine  montlis  old ;  and  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority : 
tipon  which,  certain  Lords  Spiritnaland  Temporal  took  upon 
them,  *  pour  le  iminent  necessite  de  governaunce  du  roialiue, ' 
to  issue  writs  for  assembling  a  Parliament^  and  afterwards  grant*- 
.ed  a  commission  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  meet  that  as* 
aembly  as  the  King's  lieutenant  or  commissioner  >  ||   acts  of  au-  • 

tliority, 

*  ■      ■  '  _ 
•  Cobbei'i  Pilrliamentary  History,  vol.  V.  p.  91,  96,  106, 

4  Math.  Paris.  Add.  p.  150. 

X  Rymer,  i.  888,  and  ii.  1 .     Brady's  Continuation,  App.  1,  %  8,  ^ 

Ojn?a  Jl-  253.    iotul.  ParL  iv.  170.  . 
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tbority^  for  which  they  obtained  an  indemnity  from  Pariiamcnt^ 
as  soon  as  that  body  was  convened.  But,  surely,  if  it  had  been 
imderstood  at  that  time  to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Peerage  to  supply  defects  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal 
authority,  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  required  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity to  give  it  sanction,  wouJd  not  have  been  resorted  to, 
by  statesmen  of  such  experience  and  ability*  as  Cardinal  Beau« 
fort  aAd  the  Duke  of  Gwucester,  who  took  the  lead  on  that  oc- 
casion. At  any  rate,  if  the  House  of  Lords  -  ever  possessed  a 
legal  right  of  assuming  the  fimctions  of  royalty,  when  the  reign* 
iTig  King,  from  in&ncy,  abscsice^  disease  or  misconduct,  was 
incapable  of  exercising  his  authority,  that  right  was  abrogated 
at  the  Restoration,  by  tho  act  of  the  13th  dt  Charles  II,  which 
dedares  it  ill^al  for  either  or  both  Houses  of  ParKament  to 
«xercise  a  legislative. power  without  the  King,  or  to  impose 
oaths,  covenants  or  engaganents,  or  to  levy'  taxes,  or  to  raise 
forces,  without  the  rojwl  assent,  in  perscm  or  by  ctounission, 
eaq^ressly/had'and  given  to  the  same.  ^ 

But,  if  the  House  of  Lords,  sin^y,  had  no  legal  rii^ht  to 
sujpply  defects  d  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority, 
neitner  can  we  discov^  any  legal  right  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  conjoindy,  to- provide  for  the  same,  previous  to 
die  ivsofaitions  of  178B,  repeated  in  1810,  and  aihce  acted  up* 
osi  in  the  apposntment  of  oia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  Regent  during  the  incapacity  of  his  £e^er.  If  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  possessed  this  ri^t,  either  by  statute 
law  or  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  also  have 
possessed  a  constitutional  mode  of  exercising  it.  As  there  can 
be  no  Iqpl  right  without  a  legal  remedy,  so  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  right  without  a  constitutional  mode  of  using  it 
And  aU  persons  are  con^dled  to  admit,  that  when  the  R^^  au- 
thority is  suspended  by  the  personal  incapacity  of  tlie  Sove« 
reign^  there  is  no  legal  mode  of  supplying  the  defect.  But  ne- 
cessity, we  are  t(^,  at  once  creates  the  right,  and  impotes  li- 
mits on  the  exercise  of  i^t  The  necessity  m*  government,  it  ja 
true,  gives  to  the  people  of  England  a  moral  right  to  the  ben6» 
fits  of  government,  in  the  simple  but  explicit  uiaguage  of  our 
forefathers,  ^  God  ne  reson  wol  tliat  tliis  lando  stande  withouten 

S)vcmaunce. '    But  that  necessitjr  confers  not  oti  any  particiii-  ' 
r  body  of  men  a  legal  right,  which  they  had  not  before,  c^ 
establishing  the  government  whidh  is  wanted.    The  defect,  we 
admit,  must  be  supplied ;  but  the  l^al  right  <^8i)^yin^  it,  we 
contend,  is  a  casus  omissus  not  provided  for  bythe  Consutution- 

D2  No 
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No  case  of'  the  suspension  of  the  Royal  authority,  in  circum- 
stances precisely  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  1788,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  former  period  of  our  history.     The  malady 
with  whfch  H«iry  VI.  was  afflicted,  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  of  our  gracious  Sovereign.    But  the  Parliaments, 
which  vnate  called  upon  to  supply  the  &fect  arising  from  the  in- 
capacity of  that  Prince,  were  full  Parliaments,— consisting,  not 
of  Lords  ajid  Commons  only,  but  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
and  the  King's  lieutenant  or  conunissioncr,  legally  empowered 
to  hold  the  Parliament,  and  to  do  therein  all  that  tlie  King  could 
hate  done,  had  he  been  there  present  in  person.  *     The  Par- 
liament, which  made  a  settlonent  of  the  government  during  the 
Infancy  of  the  same  Prince,  was  also  a  full  Parliament ;  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  having  been  appointed,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  meet  that  assembly  as  the  King's  com- 
missioner.     Those  who  granted  the  commissioo,  indeed,  re* 
quired  and  recdved  an  indemnity  for  the  power  diey  had  as- 
sumed in  issuing  it ;  but  the  commission  was  good,  and  the  Par- 
liament hdd  under  it  was  a  full  Parliament.    And  the  acts  of  a 
full  Parliament  are  complete  Ic^lalive  acts.     Whatever  such  a 
Parliament  enacts  is  law.     It  can  not  only  settle  a  regency,  but 
limit  or  alter  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  change  any  or 
every  part  of  the  Constitution.     An  incomplete  Parliament,  on 
the  contrary,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, has  no  authority  to  make  laws.     What  is  enacted  for 
Siw  by  the  two  Houses  *  is  no  statute ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is 
*  due,  unless  in  matters  relating  to  tlieir  own  privileges. '  f   The 
fundamental  error,  which  pervaded  the  reasonings  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  two  Houses  in  1788,  and  made  at  that  time  a  deep, 
but  false,  impression  on  the  pubUc  mind,  was  the  egr^ous  fal- 
lacy of  confounding  the  supreme  authority  of  a  full  Parliament 
wiUi  the  acts  of  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  which,  by  the 
statute  of  the  18th  of  Charles  II,  are  declared  ^  to  be  null  and 
^  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  * 
^  To  maintain,  that,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  the  right 
of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  government  has  devolved  i|pon 
the  people,  is  to  hold  a  language  flattering  to  the  multitude, 
who  feel  their  importance  increased  by  this  imaginary  power  fal- 
len into  their  hands.     But,  if  literally  taken,  it  is  to  assert  that 
the  government  is  dissolved.     For,  under  the  constitution  of 
Engknd,  the  \qwbX  ri|arhts  of  the  peq3le  are  as  distinctly  mark- 
ed as  those  of  the  legislature ;  and,  among  them,  is  not  to  be 
found  this  imaginary  right  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  ro^ 

authority. 
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authority. — We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far 
from  questioning  the  unalienable  right  of  the  people  to  change 
or  new^model  the  political  constitution  of  the  State,  when  it  ceases 
to  afford  them  protection,  or  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  But  such  extreme  cases  are  fortu- 
nately rare,  and  suppo^  a  total  corruption  or  total  dissolution 
of  the  government.  An  infirmity  of  mind  in  the  reigning  So- 
vereign, which  unfits  liim  to  discnarge  the  duties  of  his  station, 
IS  not  a  case  of  that  quality  or  magnitude.  To  use  the  language 
of  Maynard  on  a  similar  occasion, — *  though  the  King  is  gone» 
*  the  taw  and  the  Constitution  remain. ' 

But  while  we  contend,  that  in  the  Engligh  constitution  there 
is  no  lejjal  right  of  supplying  this  defect  of  the  royal  authority, 
we  admit  the  necessity  of  supplying  it  j  and,  on  every  principle^ 
of  constitutional  analogy  and  expediency,  we  hold,  that  the  ttvo^ 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  assume  and  exercise  the  power. 
Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a  state,  when  the  public  safety 
is  in  danger,  and  no  legal  remedy  can  be  applied,  powers  not 
warranted  by  law  must  be  assumed ;  and,  if  exercised  for  the 
public  good,  and  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  exi* 
gency  of  the  situation  will  justify  the  act.  There  are  cases 
where  the  collective  body  of  the  people  are  justified  in  assuming; 
the  government,  and  disposing  of  it  as  they  please  j  of  which 
we  have  seen  a  recent  example  m  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  against  the  authorities  that  had  betrayed  them.  There 
are  cases  wnere  a  private  individual  is  justified  in  assuming  A 
command  not  delegated  to  hhn  by  law ;  as  in  the  instance  of  our 
gallant  countryman,  Wallace,  who,  without  any  legal  commis^ 
sion,  resisted  the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  and  singly  commenced 
a  contest  that  ended  in  the  deliverance  of  Ins  country.  But 
where  a  nation  is  represented  by  Estates,  who  in  ordinary  cases 
are  the  orcans  that  express  its  will,  these  Estates,  if  equal  to  the 
exigency  that  has  arisen,  are  the  fittest  to  provide  for  it  ^\^lat- 
ever  be  the  proper  remedy,  they  are  the  oest  qualified  to  disco- 
ver and  to  apply  it ;  and  irom  tiieir  weight  and  character  in  the 
country,  they  are  the  ablest  to  carry  it  into  eflfect.  Authorities 
entirdy  new  are  liable  to  be  challenged  ^nd  disobeyed  ,•  while 
they  who  have  established  opinion  in  their  favour,  may  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  lawfid  power,  witiiout  provdcing  opposition^ 
or  even  attracting  the  notice  of  die  multitude.  But,  if  it  be  a 
general  maxim,  that,  in  great  emercrendes,  where  powers  not 
warranted  by  law  must  be  assumed  for  the  general  safety,  the 
constituted  authorities,  or  Estates  of  the  realm,  ought  to  take 
iijwn  themselves  the  exercise  of  tliis  extraordinary  power,  the 
application  of  this  maxim  to  the  English  constitution  is  particui* 
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length,  like  James  II.,  an  iiniversal  confederacy  acainst  farni^. 
fieaded  by  a  near  relation  of  his  o^^-n.     Like  James,  ne  attempt- 
ed to  escape  to  France  for  assistance ;  but,  less  fortunate  in  tnat 
respect  than  his  successor,  he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  e» 
nemies,  and  was  induced  by  them  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the 
cro\m,  and  confess  himself  unwoithj  to  reign.     Previous  to  this 
act,  however,  he  had  convoked  a  Parliament,  wliich  met  ac- 
cordingly at  the  time  appointed.     But,  having  abdicated  the 
crown  before  it  assembled,  he  coiJd  neither  appear  in  it  in  per- 
son nor  by  a  commissioner.     The  assembly  was  therefore  held^ 
as  the  record  tells  us,  *  *  absque  presidente  quocumque  j '  and 
in  its  proceedings,  vis  the  same  record  informs  us,  it  was  styled» 
4aot  a  Parliament,  but  the  Estates  of  the  Land.    In  that  capa- 
city the  abdication  of  Richard  was  presented  to  the  assembly  j 
— m  that  capacity,  after  hearing  a  recital  of  his  vai'ious  acts  of 
misgovemment,  similar  in  its  tenor  and  purjJbrt  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  16S9,  xhe  Estates  accept-* 
ed  his  abdication,  and  formally  dq)osed  him ; — ^an,d  in  that  ca- 
pacity they  appointed  a  committee,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  ix)rds  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of 
the  Kingdom,  representing  all  the  Estates  tlKjrcofi  to  convey  to 
him  the  solemn  renunciation  of  their  allegiance.     The  throne 
being  thereupon  declared  vacant,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  unlike 
in  that  respect  to  William  III.,  rose  in  his  place,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  crown ;  and  his  pretensions  being  admitted  by  the  Estates, 

*  absqufs  ulla  difficultate  aut  mora,  ut  dux  praefatus  super  eo» 

*  regnarct  unanimiter  consenserunt.  *  Hume  has  given  a  falst^ 
-colouring  to  this  transaction,  bj'  insinuating,  that  the  delibera-t 
tions  of  the  Estates  were  o^'erawed  by  violence.  He  tells  us, 
.that  Uie  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  singly  opposed  the  resolutions, 
of  the  Estates,  and  defended  the  cause  of  Uichard,  was  instant^ 
ly  arrested  andeommitted  to  prison,  for  the  noble  freedom  of  his 
conduct.    But  tliis  insinuation  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 

Ser\'ersion  of  historical  fact,  originating  from  the  party  prepi-» 
ices  of  Carte.  If  the  speech  of  tlie  Bisho|^  of  Carlisle,  given 
by  HatD,  was  ever  deUvered  in  Parliament,  ijt  was  after  the  co- 
xonation  of  Henry  IV.,  when  that  prince  was  the  acknowledged 
king  of  England,  and  when  the  deiiial  of  his  autliority  was  an 
impeachment  of  die  established  government  of  the  kingdom,  f 
,  The  censure  bestowed  on  Henry,  for  causing  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed, is  therefore  as  unjust,  as  it  would  have  been  to  censure  King 
Wlliam's  government  for  having  arrested  a  Jacobite,  who  had 

D  4  pubKcly 
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or  Estates,  acting  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  our  ancestoi*s  on  these  occa^ 
sions,  is  therefore  worthy  of  attention,  as.  well  as  the  laudable 
caution  with  which,  on  these  extraordinarj'  emergencies,  they 
limited  themselves  in  llie  use  of  tlie  powers  which  tliey  assumed. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that  immediately  after 
they  had  declared  the  existence  of  a  defect  of  tlic  royal  autho- 
rity, they  instant Jj/  proceeded  to  supjily  that  defect,  by  vesting 
the  dormant  authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  hands  of  an  htdix^i^ 
dual  comj>etent  to  exercise  it.  And,  in  the  second  pLice,  though 
the  malversations  of  the  preceding  govenmient  w(  re,  in  two  of 
these  cases,  the  sole  ground  and  justification  of  the  irregubr 
measures  which  they  adopted,  they  attempted  not  to  jjreveut 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils,  bv  limiting  the  Crown,  or  new- 
modelling  its  prerogatives,  but  left  that  duty  to  be  performed  by 
subsequent  legislatures,  legally  competent  for  the  task.  So  care- 
ful were  they,  in  the  most  ti-ying  circumstances,  to  avoid  ciiy 
act  of  legislative  authority,  wnile  the  legislature  was  incomplete, 
that  when  a  Committee  of  the  Conmions  was  appointed,  at  tiie 
Revolution,  *  to  bring  in  general  heads  of  such  things  as  are 

*  absolutely  necessary  to  be  considered  for  the  belt  or  securirij";  of 

*  our  religion,  laws  and  liberties, '  they  were  ordered  *  to  ilis- 

*  tinguish  such  of  ttic  general  heads  as  are  introductory  of  new 

*  laws,  fiom  those  that  are  declaratory  of  ancient  riglits  :  *  And, 
when  it  was  resolved,  diat  the  Prince  and  Pruice.-,s  of  Orange 
should  be  Kino;  and  Queen  of  England,  tlie  taiie  Counrj'uee 
were  instructed  *  to  connect  to  this  vote  sucli  j)art  of  dio  heads 

*  which  had  passed  the  Houses,  as  are  declaratory  of  antient 

*  rights,  leaving  out  such  parts  of  the  heads  as  tu-e  iuLnxhictojy 

*  ot  new  laws  ;  *  •  and  to  tliis  order  we  owe  the  declaration  of 
rights, — tlie  foundation  of  our  present  cstr blLshment. 

At  the  llcfttoration,  the  forbearance  of  the  two  Houses  was 
still  jnore  remarkable.  Though  a  generil  act  of  amnet>ty  i  ad 
oblivion  was  necessary,  after  the  recog?mIi)n  of  Charity  II.,  ibr 
the  security  of  those  who  had  so  long  kr^  i  uhn  out  of  his  kinij- 
dom  J  f  and  though  a  majority  of  tlu  \»''  M  )<ist>,  ihatrccr.Ued 
hun,  had  held  situations  of  trust  uikKi  hu  *  m'i..ic»s,  and  were 
therefore,  by  their  owij  act  of  riTogniticfii,  iia'//  t(t  all  the  pe-. 
nalties  of  treason,  no  attempt  was  ii  adc  i  .*  }:;.-^  ♦.:  uL  of  indem- 
nity before  his  return.  On  the  contr..'^,  t' .  ^  ifimittt^i' ap-, 
pointed  to  prepare  diis  and  other  acts  ret  t  .:jiii^iiUt^i  to   i\irlia-. 

inent 
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ment  hy  the  King's  declaration  from  Bredftt  are  expressly  caDed^ 
in  the  Jounials  of  the  Commons,  *  a  Committee  appomted  to 
prepare  bills  to  be  tendered  to  his  Majesty  for  his  assent '  An 
act  for  the  security  of  property,  no  less  necessary  for  those  who 
recalled  the  King  than  the  act  of  indemnity  itself,  was  required 
to  confirm  the  judicial  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  Commonwealth.  This  act  was  accordingly  prq)ared  daring 
the  absence  of  the  King,  and  had  passed  both  Hou.<es  of  Par- 
liament before  his  arrival  in  Liondon :  But,  howe\'er  immense 
the  property  which  it  secured  firom  being  forfeited  or  reclaimed^ 
no  attempt  was  made  to  gi\-e  it  the  sanction  of  law,  by  any  legal 
fiction,  or  unconstitutional  assumption  of  r^;al  authority,  tiff  it 
had  been  duly  submitted  to  the  King,  and  had  received,  in  the 
accustomed  form,  his  royal  assent ; — so  studious  were  our  an- 
eestoi-8,  when  placed  in  a  situation  not  prorided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  compelled  to  exercise  an  authority  not  vested  in 
them  by  law,  to  permit  no  argument  of  expediency,  however 
strong  or  specious,  to  urge  them  beyond  the  strict  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  foundation  aiid  sole  justification  of  their  proceed- 

But  these  precedents,  though  valuable  as  historical  lessons, 
confer  not  on  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  Estates  of  the 
realm,  a  le;:^al  right  of  declaring  and  afterwards  supplying  defects 
of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  government.  They  show,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  such  defects  have  arisen,  our  ancestors 
have  had  recourse  to  a  convention  of  the  Estates,  or  irr^ular 
and  imperfect  semblance  of  a  Parliament,  to  recognijBe  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  defect,  and  a][^ply  to  it  a  suitable  remedy.  But, 
though  the  two  Houses  or  Estates,  have  no  legal  right  to  de- 
clare a  defect  of  the  royal  authority  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  supply,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of 
precedents  to  justify  tliem,  when  the  defect  occurs,  in  taking 
upon  themselves  to  supply  it, — no  legal  r«nedy  for  it  existing. 
But  considerations  of  expediency  and  constitutional  analogy 
have  already  led  us  to  the  same  practical  conclusion.  The  ab- 
dication, much  less  the  infirmity  of  the  King,  is  no  dissolution 
of  the  social  compact :  Society  is  not  bound  together  by  so  slen- 
der a  thread.  The  laws  are  still  in  lieing,  and  all  the  orders  of 
the  State  retain  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  Two  Estates' 
are  the  organs  that  express  the  will  of  the  people  in  mat- 
ters of  IcnJat  ion ;  and,  in  the  executive  department,  they  are 
the  supreme  council,  by  whose  advise  the  Sovereign  is  guid- 
ed in  the  administration  of  his  affairs.  Though  not  legally  com- 
petent to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  defect  of  the  personal  exer- 
(cise  of  the  royal  authority,  they  are  best  entitled^  by  the  digni- 
ty 
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ty  of  their  statioo,  m^  piicemineDce  of  their  functions,  to  as- 
ftiune  that  power  under  tne  pressure  of  necessity,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  law,  and  to  exercise  it  for  the  general  good  of 
the  comnuinity.  'Wliere  the  legislature  is  incomplete,  by  the 
moral  inaf)acity.  of  the  King,  none  can  be  so  fit  as  its  remain- 
ing branches  to  supply  tlie  odect,  and  restore  activity  to  tho 
supreme  power,  wluch  cannot  remain  dormant  without  endan- 
gering the  State. 

Having  admitted  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Two  Houses 
ought  to  assume  the  power  of  supplyiujg  defects  of  the  r^;Ql  part 
of  me  government,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose  af- 
terwards to  set  limits  to  the  power  which  they  assume.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  tliat  the  r^ht  which  necessity  creates,  necessity  li- 
mits. But,  while  the  Two  Houses  are  to  exercise  the  right, 
and  judge  of  the  necessity,  it  is  manifest  tlieir  power  will  have 
no  other  limits  than  their  own  discretion.  To  their  discretion 
we  must  therefore  appeal  in  'the  subsequent  part  of  our  argu- 
ment. We  must  entreat  them,  therefore,  to  recollect,  that,  in 
the  exercise  oS  this  assumed  authority,  they  are  not  the  supreme 
legislature  of  the  country,  l^aDy  autliorised  to  limit  or  alter  the 
succession  of  the  Crown,  to  abridge  or  suspend  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  King^  or  otherwise  to  change  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions of  the  otate.  Though  not  le^y  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power,  which,  though  justified  m  assuming,  they  de- 
rive not  irom  the  Law  or  the  Constitution,  we  request  them  to 
consider,  that,  having  assumed  that  power  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency and  constitutional  analogv,  they  are  morally  bound- 
m  acting  upon  it,  in  the  form  as  w^  as  in  the  substance  of  their 
proceedmgs,  to  respect  precedent  and  analogy,  and^to  abide  by 
those  maxuns  of  government  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  congenial  and  suitable  to  the  English  Constitution.  To 
depart  from  these  principle  is  to  abuse  the  power  which  ne- 
cessity has  thrown  into  tncir  hands,  and  may  provoke  discus- 
sions which  will  be  more  easily  silenced  than  satisfied. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  before  us.  On  the 
demise  of  the  King,  the  crown  devolves  on  the  next  heir.  By 
every  principle  of  analogy,  therefore,  when  the  King  is  inca- 
pable of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  performance  of 
these  duties  ought  to  be  delegated,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  indisposition,  to  the  individual  who,  oi  right,  would  have 
filled  his  place  had  it  been  vacant ;  provided  Uiat  individual  is 
cf  age  to  execute  the  trust,  and  free  from  any  stain  or  persona] 
ejection,  which  might  justify  his  exclusion  from  the  throne. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  royal  dignity, 
which  is  not  a  property,  but  a  trust  5  ^d  on  the  importance  to 
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the  public  peace,  of  preserving  sacred  anfl  fnviolate,  in  the' 
minas  of  the  j^eople,  the  notion  of  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown.  A  distinction  has  been  made  between  an  heir  presump- 
tive and  an  heir  apparent ;  and,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
adinit  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  absence  ^of 
tlie  third,  ought  to  exclude  from  the  Regency  an  heir  presump* 
tive,  for  reasons  short  6f  such  personal  objections  as  would  have 
iustified  his  exclusion  from  tne  throne,  had  it  devolved  upon. 
nini  in  the  regular  course  of  succession  j  we  cannot  deny,  that 
the  claim  of  an  heir  apparent,  who  has  a  certain,  and  not 
merely  a  contingent  rijjjht  of  inheritance,  is  free  from  objections 
on  the  score  of  expediency,  to  which  the  Rcj^ency  of  an  heir 
presumptive  may  perhaps  be  liable.  We  are  the  more  inclined 
to  consider  the  claim  ot  the  heir  apparent  as  one  that,  consist- 
ently witli  tlie  analogies  of  the  constitution,  cannot  be  disre- 
garded; when  we  find  that,  in  1789,  the  ministers  of  the  Crou-n, 
however  hostile  to  the  heir  apparent,  never  ventured  to  set  him 
aside,  though  they  endeavoured  to  shackle  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Iltgency,  and  render  him  either  subservient  to  them* 
selves,  or  imjiotent  against  thenu  If  we  look  to  our  ancient 
records,  we  shall  find  this  opinion  of  the  claims  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  Parliaments  which  appointed  the 
Duke  of  York  Protector  of  the  kingdom  diu»ing  the  incapacity 
of  tlicir  Sovereign,  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  the  Pro- 
tectorate should  devolve  upon  him.  •  And  this  designation 
w  as  only  frustrated  by  the  ci\nl  wars,  to  which  the  fi^uent  re^ 
lapses  of  the  King,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  faction, 
calling  tlierasclves  lu's  friends,  clung  to  power,  unhappily  gave 


rk^. 


If  we  descend  to  later  times,  we  find  a  very  strong  opinion 
expressed  by  the  mim'sters  of  George  I.  in  favour  or  the  pre- 
tensions of  tne  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  from  the  kingdom.  George  L,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  being  desirous  of  visiting  Hanover,  ap- 
pointed a  Comniittee  of  the  Prixy  Council,  consisting  of  the* 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Marl- 
borough, the  Eari  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord  Townshend,  *  to 

*  consider  in  what  manner  it  might  be  most  tulviscable  to  settle 

*  the  Regency  here,  in  case  his  Majesty  should  determine  to 

*  spend  some  part  of  the  j^car  at  Hanover. '     These  ministers^ 
after  giving  their  opinion  with  great  freedom  against  the  jour- 

'^ ney, 
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ney,  conchide  their  letter  by  stating,  that  having  <  proceeded 
^  to  considei:,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  in  what 

*  manner  the  Hegency  might  be  most  properly  constituted  du- 
'  ring  his  absence ;  and,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  prece- 

*  d^ts,  finding  no  instance  of  persons  being  joined  in  com- 
^  mission  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  few,  if  any,  restric- 

*  tions  on  such  commissions ;  we  are  of  opinicHi,  that  the  con-. 

*  stBBt  tenor  of  ancient  practice  cannot  conveniently  be  receded* 
*•  from. '  *  They  seem  never  to  have  thought  it  possible,  tliat 
any  other  person  could  be  proposed  for  the  Regency  than  tl>e 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  though  the  appointment  was  to  be  made 
by  the  King  himself,  thw  were  dT  opinion,  tliat  few,  if  any  re- 
strictions, conki  be  introduced  into  tne  commission,  without  vio- 
lating what  they  term  the  ^  conrtant  tenour  of  ancient  prac* 
^  tice. '  They  nowhere  insinuate  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  luis. 
a  legal  right  to  the  Regency ;  but  they  consider  his  pretension* 
to  hold  it,  with  few  or  no  restrictions,  to  be  so  strong,  that  the* 
Sovereign  himself  could  not  conveniently  reject  his  claim. 

It  is  m  this  sense  we  understand  the  argument  maintained, 
in  1788,  for  the  ridit  of  the  Prince  of  WSes  to  the  R^^ency, 
subject  to  the  adjudication  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament*. 
Strict  lesal  ri^t,  which  could  be  asserted  and  made  good  in  a 
court  of  judicature,  he  certainly  had  none.  It  was  observed, 
with  more  truth  tlian  decorum,  by  Mr  Ktt,  that  every  inchii 
vidual  of  his  Father's  subjects  had  as  good  a  \efml  ri^  to  the 
li^ency  as  his  Royal  Hidmess  the  PHnce  of  Wales.  But,  ia 
his  eagerness  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  the  Heir  apparent, 
the  mmister  forgot  to  ad<l,  that  there  was  not  a  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  not  as  good  a  l^al  right  to  supply  the 
defect  of  tlie  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authoritr,  as  ihe* 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Strict  or  legad  right,  tliere  was 
none,  either  of  the  Prince  to  claim,  or  of  the  two  Houses  t<i 
confer,  the  Regency.  A  defect  existed  in  the  government  of 
the  State,  Slid  necessity  required  that  the  defect  should  be  sup- 
plied. But  nt^c(  ssity  did  not,  and  could  not,  point  out  llie  iiw 
strumcnts  to  supply  it.  Expediency  and  aimlcgy  were  tlie  so!q 
grounds  on  which  tnc  two  Houses  could  found  their  resolution, 
tliat  it  was  fkeir  duty  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  royal  autho* 
rity.  But  expediency  and  analogy  equally  pointed  out  tlic 
Ileir  apparent  of  the  monarchy  ns  the  person  who,  during  Urn 
incapacity  of  his  fatlier  and  no  longer,  ought  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Ciown.  It  would  not  have  been  more  preposter* 
ous  for  die  Livery  of  London  to  have  claimed  the  rtglit  of 

naming' 
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naming  to  die  Regency,  thiin  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parlu* 
jB&it  to  have  appointed  any  other  person  to  that  ofiice  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  argument  against  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogadire 
in  the  hands  of  a  I^gent^  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  seenas 
to  us  equally  clear  and  irresistible.     The  power  aini  sfdendonr 


of  the  Crown  are  bestowed  on  the  nKHiarch,  not  fear  ha  per- 
sonal convenience  or  private  gratificaticm,  but  for  the  use  and* 
benefit  of  his  people.  If  that  powa*  and  ndendour  are  greater 
than  the  public  service  requires,  let  diem  be  permanenuy  con- 
tracted and  reduced.  But,  on  what  pretaice  sdcct  the  govern- 
ment of  a  R^ent,  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duradon, 
must  be  weaker  than  timt  of  a  King,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 

Eowers  given  to  the  Crown  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  still 
eld  in  argument  to  be  necessary  for  that  end  ?  Tlie  particular 
season  chosen  by  Mr  Pitt  for  maldng  his  earoeriment  on  the 
smallest  quantity  of  power  with  which  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment could  be  kept  in  motion,  appears  to  us  so  obnously  un-  . 
£ivourable,  that,  uncharitable  as  it  may  seem  to  ascribe  sinister 
modvcs  to  any  one,  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  signified  to  the  minister,  in 
1788,  that  filial  piety,  or  some  other  modve,  would  prevent 
him  fix>m  making  any  change  iti  his  fimbei's  councils,  we  shonld 
never  have  heard  of  the  restrictions  of  the  R^ency  bil. 

But,  what  are  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  ?    We  shall 
here  quote  from  the  excellent  pempldet  before  us.     - 

*  It  is  said,  if  the  Regent  be  enuusted  with  certain  prerogatives 
x>f  the  Crown^  he  may,  curing  this  temporary  exercise  of  the  royal 
wjithoTiijf  so  abase  his  power,  as  to  create  obstruction  to  the  due  ex- 
eccise  of  tb#  future  government  of  the  Eling,  when  he  resumes  the 
throne.  An  in^unce  has  been  put,  that  he  may,  during  the  Regen- 
cy, create  w  m;iny  Peers,  that  when  the  King  returns  to  power,  ^e 
cannot,  up^m  principles  of  public  policy,  for  some  time  add  to  the 
number ;  and  llius  the  King's  government  will  be  enfeebled  by  the 
want  of  tliii  power  of  making  Peers.  The  supposed  evil  therefore 
is,  that  when  hi«  Majesty  is  happily  restored  to  the  throne,  the  pub- 
lic interests  may  sufler  by  the  want  of  his  entire  constitutional  prero.  * 
gatives.  Now  this  evil  is  at  least  uncertain,  for  although  we  all 
look  with  sanguine  hopes  to  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty,  yet  it  is  not  j 
morally  certain.  It  is  fair  in  nrj^timrnt,  to  assume  the  possibility  of 
the  abusf  of  power  by  the  Ri'gfnt,  however  little  to  he  apprehended 
in  fact ;  but  it  cannot  even  in  ar^rtiment  be  astumed,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Regent  will  abuse  his  power.  Now,  to  avoid  this  nacenaiu 
evil,  what  are  we  called  upon  to  do  /  To  Inrur,  certainly,  an  evil 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  j-  the  tvll  whl<h  the  public  interests 
Tiay  sufferby  the  want  of  the  entir*  f  onitliutional  prerogatircs  of 
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Ac  Crown  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent ;  and  we  arc  desiftd  to  con- 
sider this  certain  evil  as  so  much  preferable  to  the  same  evil  in  un- 
certainty, that  we  are  to  purchase  this  preference  at  the  price  of 
assumine  in  the  two  Houses  a  power  over  the  royal  authority,  which 
m  its  principle  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  roost  dangerous  and  uncon- 
stitutional tendency.  In  this  way  of  viewing  this  part  of  the  case, ' 
continues  Mr  Leach»  •  I  have  given  a  weight  to  the  argument  of 
the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Regent,  to  which  I 
think  it  in  no  degree  entitled  on  general  principles.  A  Regeuc 
may  abuse  the  loyal  power  ;  a  Monarch  may  abuse  his  power  :  But 
has  not  the  Constitation  given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  such 
means  of  restraint  and  control  upon  the  royal  aiithority,  as  both  in 
theory  and  practice  effectually  to  guard  against  such  abuse ;  and  is 
it  to  be  apprehended  that  these  meansr  which  hare  been  found  effi- 
cient in  the  case  of  Monarchs,  will  be  too  feeble  to  resist  a  Regent  ? 
—that  a  regency,  a  temporary  government,  virill  prove  more  power- 
ful than  a  monarchy,  a  permanent  govtmment  ?  ' 

If  we  look  to  preceaeRts,  and  examine  r^rencies  appointed 
or  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  we  shall  find,  as  Mf  Leach 
has  remarked,  *  that  in  no  case  in  the  English  history,  except 
^  in  1788,  has  it  ever  been  thought  expedient  to  suspend,  dur- 

•  ing  the  temporary  possession  of  power,  any'fiinction  or  pre- 

•  rogative  of  royalty. '  In  a  great  number  of  instances  which 
he  has  collected,  the  some  learned  gentleman  has^  shown  in  the" 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  though  the  royal  prerogative  haa 
been  often  divided  and  placed  in  more  hands  than  one,  because 
there  wa«  no  heir  apparent  to  exercise  it,  tbare  is  no  precedent, 
«f  the  powers  of  the  Crown  having  been  su^>ended,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  exercised,  it*  necessary,  for  the  service  of  the  State ; 
or  if,  in  some  instances,  particuiiur  limitations  were  introduced^ 
they  have  been  in  matters  nowise  connected  with  the  orditiary 
administration  of  the  gov&mment ;  much  less  were  they  caku^ 
h^tidj  like  the  restrictions  proposed  in  1788,  to  establish  a  fourth 
estate  in  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  exministers  of 
the  Crown,  might  be  converted  into  the  means  of  controlling  the 
Rai;ent,  and  subjecting  him  in  the  choice  of  his  servants  to  an 
influence  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  To  the  dedu^ctions  of 
Mr  Leach  upon  this  point*  we  have  only  to  add,  what  we  have 
already  shown,'  that  neither  at  tlie  Restoration,  nor  in  any  in- 
•tance  where  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  or  Estates  of  the 
realm  supi^ed  defecU  of  the  Royal  authority  without  the  con- 
cwrreaaee  of  the  reigning  King  or  of  some  one  legally  empower- 
ed to  act  in  his  name,  was  an  attempt  ever  made  to  hmit  or 
abridge  the  prerogative,  while-  the  Crown  was  incapable  of  de- 
fmce.    Even  when  the  offending  Monarch  was  sacrificed  to  the 
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just  indigoation  of  his  peopie^  Uie  riglits  of  thd  nloiULrchy  were 
respected  aiid  preserved. 

The  result  of  our  c^inions  on  this  subject  is  shortly  this. 
Where  no  l^al  provision  has  been  made  for  the  incapacity  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  where  the  supreme  legislative  authority  i« 
suspended  by  his  infinnity,  there  is  no  legal  or  Constitutional 
mode  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  government.  But  as  there 
exists  a  necessity  to  supply  the  defect,  the  power  of  supplying 
it  must  be  assumed  ;  and  from  every  principle  of  expediency  ana 
Constitutional  analogy,  as  woll  as  from  precedent,  the  two  pfouses 
of  Parliiunent,  or  Estates  of  the  realm,  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  power.  But,  in  exercising  it,  they  are  bound,  by  a  r^sjari 
to  expediency,  analogj^  and  precedent,  to  transfer  the  Royal 
authority  which  they  liave  as^jumed,  uiiahered  and  unimpaired^ 
to  the  Iiieir  apparent.  In  what  maimer  this  transfer  ought  to  be 
made,  will  be  the  next  subject  i>f  our  consideration. 

Two  modes  of  appointing  the  regency  have  been  proposed  ; 
tlie  one,  by  bill ;  tlie  other,  by  address.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  second  is  the  preferable 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  other  appears  to  us  contrary  to  sta- 
tute, inconsistenl  with  tlie  general  principles  and  analogies  of 
the  Constitution,  dangerous,  as  a  precedent,  and  in  practice 
$iow  and  misuitable  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  to  proceed  by  bill,  the  two  Houses  must 
assmne  an  autnority  over  tlie  Great  Seal.     Tlie  royal  assent  is 

fiven  to  bills  either  in  presence  of  the  King,  in  the  Upper 
louse  of  Parliament,  or  by  letters  patent  undcS*  the  Great 
Seal.  But  when  the  King  is  rendered  incapable,  by  mental 
indisposition,  of  executing  the  duties  of  his  oiiice,  he  can  nei- 
ther appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  person,  nor  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  issued  to  notify  his  assent  to  Parliament.  In  order 
to  give  to  a  bill,  under  these  circimistances,  the  force  and  effect 
of  law,  the  two  Houses  must  take  upon  them  to  direct  the  Great 
Seal  to  bo  applied  to  letters  patent,  in  the  King's  name,  ap- 
)X)inting  commissioners  to  declare  his  assent  to  the  bill ;  whish 
thereby  acquires,  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  force  and  validity  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  But  this  stretch  of  authority  of  the  Wo 
Iloiisqs,  in  ordering  the  King's  Great  Seal  to  be  employed  to  give 
bis  royal  assent  to  a  bill  which  he  has  never  seen  or  assented  to,  i% 
such,  that  we  will  venture  most  confidently  to  affirm,  that,  tfll 
1811,  tlicrc  was  no  example  of  it  in  the  monarchy  of  Engkuid* 
So  scrupulous  were  former  Parliam^ts  of  usuiping  authority 
over  the  Great  Seal,  th^eit  after  tlie  recognition,  and  before  the 
return  of  Charles  II,  when  great  iuconvenieace  wiis  felt  from 
the  want  of  tlie  Groat  Seal,  though  the  Commons  resolved  at 
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one  doi^  to  JxuJce  use  of  it;  in  the  King's  name,  for  wrks  of  er-r 
ror  and  other  legal  purposes,  they  were  obliged  to  desist,  because 
they  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  though' 
they  badfa  conference  with  the  Upper  House  on  the  subject.  * 
Some  years  before,  when  the  Parbamcnt  was  en^a^ed  in  open 
hostilities  with  the  King,  and  the  Great  Seal  had  been  surrep- 
titiously conveyed  from  tliem  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  not- 
withstanding the  difilculties  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  want 
^f  it,  they  allowed  more  than  thirteen  months  to  elapse,  before 
^Y  ventured  to  fabricate  another  Seal  in  place  of  the  one  which 
^  liad  been  clandestinely  carried  away  from  them ;  and,  after  they 
had  made  a  new  Seal,  they  waited  four  months  longer,  before 
they  could  agree  to  use  it  for  the  ordinary  purposes- of  law.  f  But^ 
even  in  those  troublesome  times,  they  never  thought  of  apply- 
ing it  to  letters  patent,  in  tlie  King's  name,  giving  the  royal  as- 
lient  to  bills,  but  contented  themselves  with  passing  ordinances, 
of  the  two  Houses,  which  had  at  that  time  Uie  force  of  tempo- 
rary laws.  Nor  did  they  ever  attempt  to  mve  to  their  acts  the 
force  of  statute  law,  till  after  their  votes  en  the  4th  of  January,* 
1649,  wliich  aboUslie4  the  antient  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
^nd  virtually  established  a  Commonwealth.  %  The  precedent, 
thus  bcQrun,  was  continued  till  the  Restoration.  It  was  tbea 
declarea  to  be  illegal;  and,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  it  ^  by 
«  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other  speaking, '  was  made 
punishable  as  a  pramunireA  Is  it,  then,  no  objection  to  a 
ipode  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  declared  to  be  illegal  on  our  sta^ 
tute  book,  end  that  he  who  maintains  the  contrary  incurs  the 
danger  and  penalty  of  a  pramimire  ?  We  admit,  that  if  no 
other  course  remains  for  restoring  efficiency  to  the  government, 
but  throujgh  the  violation  of  a  statute,  not  one  law  only,  but  e^ 
v^  law  m  the  statute  book,  ought  to  be  disre^^ded  and  set 
asiae,  rather  than  die  State  shodd  perish,  or  the  nation  suffer, 
for  wlio«e  b^iefit  all  laws  are  made.  But,  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion, .  it  must  be  shown,  that  no  other  course  can  be  foQow^ 
^  whicli  is  not  equally  a  violation  of  the  law. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  royal  assent  given  to  bills  by  com- 
mission is  not  valid,  unless  the  letters  patent  are  signed  with  the 
King's  hand.  By  an  act  of  the  1st  ot  Queen  Mary,  it  is  de- 
clared, by  authority  of  Parliament,  *  That  the  law  of  thia 
f  realm  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that  the  Royal  assent,  or  con- 

VOL.  XVI 1 1.  NO.  35.  E  sent 

•  Journals,  from  5th  to  11th  May,  1660. 

f  Journals,  from  May  Uth  to  July  5tb,  and^from  October  11th 
to  November  lOUi,  1643. 
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*  oi&nders  therein,  their  counsellors,  procurers,,  aidars  and 

*  abetters, '  on  conviction,  to  be  deemed  and  adiudged  traitors^ 
and  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  The  proceeding, 
therefore,  must  either  remain  void  and  of  lu)  effect,  or-the  act- 
ors and  advisers  of  it  will  be  liaUe  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
To  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  impossiDle ;  and  therefore  the 
advisers'of  the  phantom,  on  a  late  occasion,  had  only  to  choose 
between  leaving  their  work  imperfect,  and  exposing  their  per- 
sons to  condign  punishment  In  this  trying  situation,  we  ap- 
plaud the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  their  choice.  Some  valuable 
lives  have  perhi^s  been  saved  to  the  community ;  and  a  most 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  when  it  has  served  its  turn,  wcsy 
perhaps  be  annulled  by  some  future  Parliament,  as  the  attaicd- 
cr  of  ^  Duke  <^  Norfolk  was  declared  void  and  of  no  dSxt 
by  the  Parikment  of  Queen  Mary. 

.  The  want  of  the  si^-manual  was  not  the  anfy  dicmaemsf 
in  which  the  commission  issued  by  the  phantom  diffind  ^^n 
the  commissions  of  our  ordinary  Sovereigns.  The  fcfifcr  ^e^ 
gin  with  the  words,  •  Whereas  we  have  seen  and  idk  anas?- 
*.  stand  an  act,  agreed  upon  by  you, '  &c. ;  and  k  s  w  j=>^ 
sence  of  these  words  in  the  commission  £ar  the  T"'— *^  -  -** 
X)uke  of  Norfolk,  which  is  called,  in  the  act  ci  ( 
the  ^  having  no  words  in  the  same  whereby  k 

*  the  King  did  himself  give  his  Royal  aasent  S9 
But  the  phantom's  commission  contained  bo  ^ 
it  is  therefore,  in  this  respect  also,  haUe  i»  :^  ' 
as  the  commissioon  for  the  attainder  of  tht  l>i<3  ^ 

But,  without  insisting  further  on 
the  great  argument  agau^st  proceediar  br  ib2  £v 
fraud  and  absurdity  on  the  fiice  of  iu'jad  rfiM 
which  is  contrarv  to  the  fiiiiil—iii'«  jumm^  ««  imi*:rn 
practice  of  the  Constitution.    Jt  pi^agf  *  -*  «  ac  :t  ^.» 
Kii^,  while  it  is  merely  an  act  ct  ^ 3ot  iifc^^    ^  tctj:^^ 
his  assent  to  a  bill,  while  it  deeieiff  i»  i"a"*^  ^  ,^*v  "^^ 
the  government.    It  assoas  At  iea 
^  a  bill  only,  ezhibital  in  £■§■0^' 

*  by  the  Liords  and  Ccmam^     ^^  ^ 

unprecedented  in  onr  kLiun:.    Cjerai* ^*, -^ — ^  ^ 

•cted  statutes,  itwimimrr'tai  ^"=5  =^^  .^^  ^^  ^        Id 

:  dared,  tliat  the  Cokms  «  !«»■«-  ■sdV-i  iiy  •^  ^^JT      /i., 
.  ipcnt,  have  the  $i^jta2t  tn^^  ^  ^^  ^:^^  *^^  ^  t^.*"^ 

ed  the  House  of  L.rvs  m  ^sem.  msi  Jitt  'j^-:^    'c  >^ 

dangerous.    Bat  vt-J*  J^  iKmnis^.—z  rf  hr^-zr^ 

knowledgfd  to  kis  iJt-  ^^^a  mxi  C^nr.  r:*-  *" 

ture  to  fliSia,  :bri.'=33B»  ▼»  e^xr  en^rra:  -'^ 
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,    "Wheflier  die  Cuslos  Rejpii  hnd  tlic  power  of  convoking  and 
holding  parliamentSy  by  virtue  of  the  general  outliority  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  his  commission,  is  a  doubtfij  question.     On  the 
'  one  hand,  special  powers  are  fi-equently  conferred  upon  him, 

*  tain  parliamenta  quam  concilia  nostra,  intra  idem  r^num  nos- 
*.  trum  tenendi,  Et  Praelatos,  ^vlagnates  et  Proceres  ac  commu- 

[  ^  nitates  dicti  regni  nostri,  cuni  tempus  exc^rit  vel  necesse  fii- 

*  erit,  convocandi  et  summonendi,  et  cum  ipsis  consulendi,  Et 
^  •  es.  quae  nobis  et  r^jno  nostro  praedicto  necessaria  fuerint  vel 
^  •  oportuna  de  assensu  pai*liamentorum — facieudi,  ordinAndi  et 
}  *.  disponendi,  Et  ea  quae  de  assensu  parliamentorum — tractata 
■  *  vel  ordinata  fuerint,  executioni  debilae  vice  nostra  demandari 
'  *  faciendi.  *     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  Parli». 

*  ixients  having  been  convoked  and  held  by  tlie  Castas  Rrirnt\  when 
[''  no  fecial  powers  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
^  him.     This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  when  Parliaments 

*  were  held  by  the  CustoSf  he  represented  the  King,  and  exer- 

*  cised  the  same  powers  and  authority  in  these  assemblies ;.  gav« 

*  #r  refiised,  at  his  discretion,  his  assent  to  the  petitions  present- 
;  ^  to  him ;  and  enacted  laws,  many  of  which  are  still  extant  hi 
^  our  statute-booL  The  particular  foots, to  be  found  in  the  rolls 
^  of  Parliament  and  otlier  pubhc  records,  which  justify  us  in  mak- 
ing this  general  statement,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  cited. 

^  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  small  number  of 

?  instances. 

*  The  earliest  case  we  have  met  with,  of  a  Parliament  convoked 
C  and  held  by  a  Custos  Regtiiy  is  in  the  reign  of  lulward  I.  That 
ii  monarch  having  occasion  to  go  to  Flanders,  left  his  son,  Ed- 
\  ward,  Custos  and  Locum  Tenens  during  his  absence.  The  King 
y  embarked  at  Winchelsea  on  the  22d  of  August  1297  ;  and  be^ 
1  tween  the  9th  and  15th  of  the  following  month  of  September, 
f  intelligence  arrived  from  Scotkuid  of  a  general  insurrection  a- 
t  gainst  the  English  government  in  that  kmgdom.     Whereupon 

tlie  young  Pnnce,  witl\  advice  of  his  Council,  issued  writs,  on 
\  the  15th  of  September,  for  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament; 

which  met  accordingly  on  the  7th  of  October,  and,  among  o- 
thcr  acts,  passed  the  celebrated  statute  of  *  Confirmatio  Carta- 
rum, '  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  statute-book,  with  the 
addition  of  *  Tesmoigne  Edward  nostre  fitz. '  f 

The  Parliament  which  deposed  Edward  II.,  was  originally 
summoned  by  his  son  as  Ctistos  Bt'gniy  though  afterwards  held 
by  liim  in  a  different  character.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
no  less  than  five  Parliaments  were  held  or  summoned  by  persons 

E  3  ofticiating 

-•  Rymer,  7.  790.  f  It-  -  791--796.    Statutes  at  Large, 
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Mweiiixir  ddSbtntiontRf  by  petitions  from  die  krmy^  and  bdfo^e 
thesellkmeiit  of  tbe  khigdom  yms  completed ,  appointed  a  comr 
mittce  to  consider,  *■  ^hat  was  6t  to. present  to  the  House,  in 

*  case  the  King  should  be  out  of  the  kingdom  when  the  Parlia- 

*  ment  was  situng, '  *  Of  this  committee  Mr  Selden  was  chair- 
man, snd  the  otlier  persons  above-mentioned,  with  some  others^ 
were  members.  After  hearing  the  report  of  their  committoe, 
the  House  resolved,  *  lliat  the  Lords  be  desired,  in  a  conier- 

*  ence,  to  join  with  this  House  in  a  petition  to  bis  Majesty,  that 
^  bis  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  a  coumiission  to  one  or 

*  more  person  or  persons,  to  have  uie  power  tor  a  Custos  Regni^ 

*  or  Locum  Temns^  during  his  absence  out  of  the  kingdoin ; 
^  and  amongst  other  things,  in  especial,  to  grant  to  suai  per- 
^  son  or  persons  power  to  give  the  Royal  assent  in  Parliament; 

*  and  to  do  such  other  things  as  the  Ivuig  might  do  in  Parlia« 

*  ment^  if  he  were  present. '  f  This  petition,  though  it  appears 
to  Hume  disrespectful  Ho  the  King,  and  inconsistent  nith  the 
constitution,  was  conformable. to  antient  practice,  and  wan^ant- 
ed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  ntmierous  precedents  in  our  history  $ 
and  these  we  learn,  from  the  journals  of  the  Lords,  were  dted 
by  Mr  Selden  at  the  conference.  %  Another  mode  of  proceeding, 
however,  was  adopted  in  preference  by  the  Lords ;  who,  *  altia: 

*  much  consideration,  whether  a  commission  to  a  Custos  llegtd^ 

*  in  the  King's  absence,  or  some  Parliamentary  }x>wer,  was 

*  more  convenient  and  best, '  resolved^  '  That  a  Parliamentary 

*  power,  by  commission,  to  do  such  tilings  as  should  be  thou^t 
^  by  the  Parliament,  was  the  best. '  $  1  o  this  proposal  of  the 
Lords  the  Commons  stated,  in  objection,  among  other  reasons, 
^  that  by  all  precedents  it  does  a{^ear,  that  when  a  Parliament 
^  was  sitting  in  the  King's  absence,  there  was  a  Custos  Megm^ 

*  or  Locum  Tniens.  \\  And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
business,  the  Lords  having  passed  a  bill,  ^  authorizing  certain 

*  Commissioners,  named  by  his  Majesty,  to  give  his  Royal  a»- 

*  sent  to  certain  bills  mentioned  in  the  conunission  of  this  act!,  * 
(which  bills,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  not  tlien  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament),  the  Conmions  returned  the  bill  with  9r 
mcndments  to  the  Upper  House ;  and  in  stating  their  reasons, 
^oy  allege,  *  that  tliey  find  no  precedent  that  a  t"  ' ^ 

*  cier  sit/w^  Wit/tout  a ^enerol  fowiT,  *  %     ticrc  the 
pcd,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  departure  tor  fck 


♦  Jouma's  of  the  Commons,  July  '28th,   1 64-1. 
f  lb.  July '29th.  :j:  Joui  nals  of  the  Lor Js, 

§  Journals  ot  the  Lords,  August  4th.  i]  lb. 

f^  lb.  Au^usL  iCdi. 
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custcMTnTan^opbiomy  of  the'  people.  It  isbeouue  ire  wiA 
to  preserve  ihis  form  of  government  entire,  that  we  doprecate, 
the  exercise  of  Royal  authority  by  the  two  Houses  cf  JParlia- 
ment. 

The  difficulties  and  objections  to  which  our  legislators  have 
c^fcposed  themselves  by  the  adoption  of  the  proci-duie  by  bIJ,  are 
thfe  more  inexcusable,  because  they  had  before  ihera  ihe  plain 
and  simple  course  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  Rc\:U  authority 
by  address,  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  tlie  cxair>i'i.  of  the  llo- 
volution.      Had  the  Convention,  which,  happily  tci'  i-itoo  king- 
doms, administered,  on  that  occasion,  the  trust  lonfid.  a  to  them 
with  so  much  firmness  and  wisdom,  been  in.spirtd  with  tlit^  meta- 
physical refinements  of  our  modem  statesmen,  they  wui  li  doubt- 
less have  dragged  the  Thames  for  the  Great  fc>eal,  and,  when  they 
had  fished  it  out  of  the  stream,  they  would  have  apj^litxi  it  to  a 
bill,  in  the  name  of  King  James,  formally  abdicating  tlie  Crown, 
declaring  the  supj^osititious  birth  of  his  pretended  son,  and 
placing  his  nephew  upon  ihe  throne.     But  our  ancestors,  at  that 
great  and  glorious  eix)ch,  acted  in  a  more  direct  and  mani^ 
manner.     After  ha\ing  declared  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne, 
they  resolved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be 
King  and  Queen  of  lingland,  and  presented  to  them  a  declara- 
tion to  tliat  effect     Our  situation,  on  a  late  emergency,  was  so' 
far  different,  that  we  had  no  vacancy  to  declare  or  to  siqjply* 
The  Throne  was  fidl ;  but  the  individuxJ  who  filled  it  was  in- 
capable of  exercifeing  it«  dutit»s,  or  asserting  its  rights.     At  the 
Revolution,  our  ancestors  had  to  appoint  a  King,  who  should . 
govern  in  his  own  name,  and  during  his  own  natural  Ufe.     In 
1789  and  1811,  their  posterity  have  been  called  upon  to  ap-1 
point  a  Regent,  who,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  reignii^* 
King,  and  no  longer,  shoukl  exercise  the  Royal  authority,  in 
the  name,  and  on  the  behab*,  of  his  Sovereign.     But  a  di^i» . 
ence  in  the  duration  and  tenure  of  the  power  to  be  ddemted,*  * 
affects  not  the  question  of  how  it  ought  to  be  conferred.     VVith 
such  a  precedent  before  dittn  as  tlie  Revolution,  so  celebrated 
for  its  wisdom,  so  fortunate  in  its  consequences,  it  was  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  blindness  in  Mr  Pitt  and  his  followers,  to 
hav-e  missed,  in  1789,  the  application  of  it,  and  to  have  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead,  new  and  unheard  of  devices  of  their  own.  . 
It  was  truly  foimding  a  Chalcedon,  with  Byzantium  before  their 
eyes. 

To  have  followed  the  course  adqDted  at  the  Revolution,  con« 
forming,  in  other  respects,  to  the  analogies  of  the  Constitution, 
and  securing  to  the  reigninij  Sovereign  the  resiunpiion  of  hw 
authority,  when  recovered  Irom  the  alllicting  malady  with  which 
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•^,  And  at  a  still  earlier  period  it  is  found  in  our  records,  in  the 
^"g  #tyle  and  title  of  Rector  Regis  et  Regni;  and  by  the  Earl  of 
^  l^embroke,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
j^^      We  come  now  to  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  objections  to  the 

„^g  course  of  proceeding,  for  which  we  have  deckured  a  preference; 
Ij  We  are  told,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 

V  ment  to  make  a  Regent  by  address ;  that  their  resolutions  to- 
"^  that  effect  would  be  null  and  void,  and  could  not  communicate 
\I  to  the  object  of  their  choice  the  power  and  autliority  of  the  So- 
'.'^  vereign.     If  no  more  is  meant  by  this  objection,  than  that  it  ift 

"  impossible  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  legalli/  to  appoint 
~l  a  Regent,  it  is  what  we  have  been  contending  for  in  the  whol^ 
*''  course  of  our  preceding  argument ;  with  this  difference  only,* 

"*  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  are  no  legal  means  whatever  of  sup- 
-,  plyi^gf  ^y  ^^®  ^^^^  Houses  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  a  defect 

^*  of  the  government,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the  King  ta 
^  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station.     But,  if  they  who  urge  thi» 

'  objection,  mean  to  insinuate,  that  resolutions  of  the  two  Hous- 
^\  es  appointing  a  Regent  to  administer  the  government  in  the 

-  name  of  the  Sovereign,  will  not,  in  fact,  confer  on  the  Regent 
"*  whom  they  designate,  the  power  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
'  Royalty ;  it  seems  to  us,  we  must  own,  a  strange  and  paradox- 

■^  teal  opmion,  to  maint^un,  that  resohitions  of  the  two  Houses, 

-  which  have  frequently  disposed  of  the  Crown  itself,  with  all  its- 

-  riffhts  and  appurtenances,  should  be  unable  to  delegate  to  the 

•  Jicir-apparent  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority, 
^   during  the  declared  and  recognised  incapacity  of  the  King. 

'    Who  is  there  to  dispute  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of 

•  Parliament,  acting  under  so  imperious  a  necessity,  and  provid- 
^'  ing  for  so  laudable  an  end  ?  b  it  from  the  army,  from  the 
'    navy,  or  from  the  posse  comitatus^  diat  this  resistance  is  to  be 

apprehended?     If  the  nation  were  inclined  to  question  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  two  Houses,  to  make  provision  for  the  govem- 
^    ment  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  unhappy  infirmity  of  his  Ma- 

*  jesty,  would  the  phantom  frighten  them  into  obedience,  and,* 
t  with  the  terrors  of  its  name,  reduce  them  to  submission  ?  Dic}^ 
f     not  the  Convention,  irregularly  assembled  at  Westminster  in 

December  1688,  address  the  rrinco  of  Orange  to  take  upon 

f     him  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 

[     and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue  ?     And  was  it  not  the 

'     first  act  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  to  repeat  that  address,' 

and  reiterate  the  prayer  which  it  contained?      Was  it  ever 

doubted,  whether,  in  rirtue  of  those  addresses,  the  Prince  of 

Orange  could  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  covem- 

ment  ?    Did  he  not  actually  exercise  it  ?    Did  be  |iot  oisband 
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«ver  ddubtdd  H I  Who  erer  ramoted,  that  the  R^ent  couli 
administer  the  garemment  without  addine  to  our  statutes ;  or 
thati  administenng  it  in  the  Kind's  name,  he  coidd  add  to  dieir 
number,  without  giving  the  roytd  assent  to  acts  of  Parliament 
in  name,  and  on  me  behalf,  of  his  father  i  If  there  should  be 
any  understanding  so  perplexed,  or  so  obtuse,  as  not  to  perceive 
the  dififeroice  between  an  act  of  Parliament  enacted  by  the  two 
Houses  and  the  Prince  Rcj^t,  and  a  bill  passed  bv  the  two 
Houses  and  assented  to  by  themselves,  throusk  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Phantom,  we  m^ht  deplore,  but  we  should 
think  it  hopeless  to  suppty,  the  defect  The  Prince  Regent  has 
^e  duties  of  a  King  to  perform,  arid  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in- 
tested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  &r  so  important  a  trust* 
Though  appointed  m  the  two  Houses  of  ParlKiment,  his  an-- 
thority  has  no  other  Umits  to  its  duration  than  the  unhappy  in- 
firmity of  his  Sovereign.  He  h^s  a  will  and  understaiiding  of 
bis  own ;  and  is  bound  to  employ  these  fiicidtks,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  responsible  ministers,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  same  free 
exercise  or  his  ju(%ment  and  discretion,  which  the  Sovereign 
himself  could  use  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The  Phantom 
has  neither  will,  judgment,  nor  independent  existence.  It  ex- 
presses tlie  will,  and  obeys  the  mandates  of  its  constituents,  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  Its  existence  is  limited  to  a  day. 
like  a  worthless  grub,  it  emerges  into  life ;  exhausts  itself  in  a 
tingle  efiort  j  and  expires  in  the  act  for  which  it  was  created. 
To  dispute  wkh  one  who  professed  to  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Phantom,  would  be  as  idle 
a  task,  as  to  argue  with  a  schoolman,  <  an  chimsera  bombitans 
*  in  vacuo  posset  concedere  sectmdas  intentioncs.  * 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  observations  we 
proposed  to  make  on  the  important  question  before  us.  We 
are  sofisiMe  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  attention  to  a  subject 
which  has  receitl^  occupied  the  public  mind,  as  a  matter  not 
of  speculative  cunosity,  but  of  the  ^eatest  practical  import- 
ance to  the  State.  But  we  are  convmced,  that  it  is  only  after 
that  agitation  has  passed  away,  that  the  country  can  be  ex- 
pected to  ju^e  of  it  dispassionately,  or  to  Hstcn  \^itli  coolness 
to  the  argum«it8  on  either  side.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we 
have  hazarded  the  preceding  observations  \  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  whatever  difierencea  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
ocmstitutional  merits  of  the  question,  all  parties  must  agree, 
Aat  if  it  be  not  deliberately  considered  at  such  a  moment  as 
Ae  present,  no  impartial  judgment  is  to  be  expected,  or  speedy 
decision  to  be  h(^>ed  for,  when  the  difficultj'  actually  recurs. 
If  the  same  defect  should  again  overtake  us,  without  any  prom 
virion  having  been  made  for  it  by  statute,  we  must  k>ok  for  a 
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It  was  by  his  treatise  on  the  External  Characters  of  Minprala 
that  Werner  first  became  known.  In  that  treatise,  he  explain- 
ed the  principles  of  a  language  much  more  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  mineralogy,  and  more  fit  for  discriminating  its  ob- 
jects, than  any  that  had  yet  been  employed.  The  invention  of 
such  a  language  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  it  was 
long  before  the  ingenuity  of  Linnaeus  and  WiJIerius  made  any 
inatcrial  improvement  on  the  sketch  which  had  been  first  traced 
put  by  Agricola,  the  father  of  Mineralogy.  Werner,  taking 
advantage  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  gave 
to  the  system  of  external  characters  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  taught  mineralogists  how  to  mark  and  to  describe 
many  circumstances  in  the  sti*uctm*e  of  minerals,  which  hitherto 
liad  entirely  escaped  observation.  His  descriptions,  therefore, 
compared  with  those  that  were  formerly  given,  have  a  great  su- 
periority, though,  compared  ^ith  the  iclea  of  a  perfectly  scientific 
arrangement,  mey  must  still  seem  to  be  defective.  The  reason 
is,  that  thou^  minerals  are  divided  into  genera  and  species  .- 
yet  that  wliic^  constitutes  the  specific  difierenoe,  or  the  principle 
which  discriminales  one  species  from  another,  does  not  appear 
io  be  constant  and  invariable. 

This  imperfection,  indeed,  we  should  t)e  inclined  to  ascribef 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  to  suspect  that  it  was. 
not  in  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  remove  it  entirely.  If 
the  French  mineralogist,  Haiiy,  had  not  fi>und  out  a  method 
of  distinguishing  species,  according' to  one  distinct  and  uniform 
|)rinciple,  in  alTthe  cases  of  minerals  r^nularly  crystallised. 

The  arrangements  of  Werner,  thooj^  the  want  of  a  con- 
stant specific  difference  takes  from  theur  logical  accuracy,  are, 
lieveithelesst  of  great  value.  In  some  more  inconsiderable 
points,  they  are  rendered  less  perfect  tlian  they  might  be,  by 
^  puerile  aitectation  (for  so  we  must  call  it)  of  rejecting  the  helps 
to  accurate  observation  which  the  mineralogist  might  derive 
frcxn  other  sciences.  A  lens  to  examine  the  structure  of  a  mi-» 
ncral,  a  steel  to  explore  its  hardness,  a  goniometer  to  mea^ 
sure  its  angles,  nay,  a  balance  to  determine  its  q)ecific  gravity, 
are  rejectra  by  Werner,  as  aids  unworthy  of  a  skiUul  and  in- 
dependent gcognost.  His  technical  lai^guage,  too,  at  least 
^hen  hastily  transferred  fi'om  the  German  to  other  tongues, 
is  uncouth  in  it§  sound,  inartificial  in  its  formation,  and  oC-  • 
ten,  as  one  would  think,  studiously  ihaccurate.  With  all  thes^- 
imberibctions,  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  mineralogy. 

llie  work  which  is  now  before  us  was  first  published  in  1791, 
^er  the  author,  as  he  telk  ua^  had  been  tl^rty  years  occupied 
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1  studying  the  nature  of  veins,  and  investigating  their  forms- 
ion,  ittid  six  years  after  he  hail  first  explained  lus  new  theory 
n  his  lectures.     He  nevertheless  complains,  that  he  had  want- 
d  time  to  digest  and  arrange  it  sufliciently.     *  I  have  been,' 
ays  he,  *  under  the  necessity  of  composing  and  putting  it  in 
order  tvithin  the  space  of  three  months,  and  tnat  at  a  time, 
too,  when  I  have  been  engaged,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  daj, 
in  works  requiring  great  exertion  of  mind  :    Every  sbeet  vai 
printed  as  soon  as  it  was  written  j  so  that  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  altering  or  revising  it,    far  less  of  correcting  the 
whole.  * 

In  this  apology,  we  must  say,  that  there  is  some  appearzoicf 
f  affectation  ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  thiu 
.  professor,  who  had  read  lectures  on  a  theory  for  six  succes- 
ive  years,  could  want  time  for  digesting  and  arranging  a  vo- 
lune  of  250  octavo  pages,  on  a  subject  that  he  had  so  ofter 
reated.  The  truth  is,  that  the  faults  in  the  compositiofi  ami 
rrangement  of  tliis  work,  seem  to  us  to  be  such  as  time  alone 
roulcT  never  have  enabled  the  author  to  correct.  A  French 
ranslation  of  it  was  published  in  1802,  and  is  the  subject 
f  an  article  in  the  second  volume  of  our  Journal,  p.  391. 
ITiis,  however,  being  the  first  appearance  of  the  book  h 
i^gUsh,  and  the  science  of  Geologj'  having  undergone  many 
hanges,  even  in  the  short  interval  of  seven  years,  our  adveri- 
ig  again  to  the  same  work  cannot  be  supposed  to  require  anj 
pology. 

The  first  proposition  in  this  new  theorj'  is,  tliat  veins  wer? 
riginaJly  open  fissures ;  the  second,  that  they  have  been  filled 
rom  above. 

The  production  of  these  fissures,  it  is  said,  may  be  ascribed  to 
lifFerent  causes.  Mountains  having  been  formed  by  the  dcp 
ition  of  beds  one  above  another,  and  the  mass  of  these  bei 
eing  at  first  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity,  the  inoun- 
ain  yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the  side 
?here  support  was  wanting.  As  the  waters,  also,  which  assist- 
d  in  giving  there  support,  begun  to  lower  their  level,  the  mass 
i'ould  yield  to  its  weight  more  readily,  and  would  fall  to  the 
ide  where  least  resistance  i^Bs  opposed.  The  shrinking  of  the 
oass  in  drying,  and  the  operation  of  eartliquakes,  may  have 
wther  assisteci  in  the  formation  of  such  rents. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strict  attention  paid,  in  thiJ 
heory,  to  induction,  and  the  great  care  with  wnich  the  aii- 
hor  eiecludes  all  hjTKJthesis;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
lotice  how  litde  the  first  outset  corresponds  to  this  charac- 
i?r.    In  the  |ik(9V«  account  tf  -th«  i>rigin  ©f  veins,  t^o  hy 
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botheses  are  involved^  and  are  essential  in  every  line  of  what 
follows ;  and  yet  no  proof  13  given  of  them,  or  even  offered  to 
be  given,  in  any  part  of  the  work.  Tlic  first  is,  that  moun- 
tains were  formed  by  the  deposition  (from  the  sea)  of  beds  one 
above  another.  Tne  second  is,  that  die  waters  of  this  sea 
began,  after  the  deposition  of  these  beds,  to  lower  their  level, 
and  thus  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  mountains  so 
formed. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive. any  thing  more  lu-pothetical  tlian 
this,  or  any  investigation  where  the  method  of  induction  is 
more  completely  disregarded.  Instead  of  reasoning  on  fiicts,  it 
sets  out  immediately  from  a  hypothesis,  and  a  hj'pothesis,  too^ 
that  is  contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena.  Mountains, 
it  is  said,  were  formed  from  the  deposition  (by  water)  of  betls 
on  one  another.  Now,  to  say  nodung  of  the  deposition ^  which 
is  certainly  no  part  of  the  fact  observed,  we  remark,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  aB  mountains  are  formed  of  beds  laid  one  above 
another.  The  primitive  mountains,  to  wliich  the  argument 
chiefly  relates,  are  formed  of  beds  very  often  in  a  vertical,  or 
very  erect  position;  so  that  thev  cannot  be  snid  to  lye,  nor 
even  to  lean  on  one  another  j  and  hence  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  were  not  deposited  by  water  in  their  present  situation. 
Now,  if  they  were  actually  dq>osited,  and  yet  not  deposited  in 
tlie  situation  they  now  occupy,  they  must  have  been  displaced 
by  the  action  of  some  force ;  and[  to  that  action  many  fissures 
and  clefts  in  the  strata  must  necessarily  be  attributed.  The 
origin  of  all  the  openings  which  are  now  formed  into  mineral 
veins,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsidence  and 
settling  of  the  strata.  It  is  very  true,  that  Werner  alloivs  tlie 
earthquake  to  have  assi^ed  in  the  formation  of  veins ;  but  it  is 
used  only  as  a  subsidiary  and  accidental  cause.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  we  have  just  remarked  concerning  the  position  of 
the  strata,  the  eartliquake,  or  a  cause  similar  to  it,  has  beesi 
theprincipal  agent  in  tlie  formation  of  veins. 

Further,  if  all  veins  were  confined  to  mountains,  there  might 
be  some  colour  for  supposing,  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters, 
some  parts  would  be  icSt  without  the  support  Uiat  their  weiglit 
required,  and  that  rents  and  fissures  would  of  course  be  form- 
ed. But  veins  are  often  fpund  in  countries  where  there  are 
hardly  any  mountains  at  aD,  and  where,  coiiseqnendy,  the  de- 
sertion of  the  land  by  the  water,  and  the  consequent  subsidence  > 
of  the  parts,  could  not  have  taken  place.  Neither  Derbyshire 
nor  Cornwall  are  mountainous  countries,  and  tliey  abound  ne* 
vertheless  in  mineral  veins.  Derbyshire  consists  entirely  of 
seconditry  and  horiiontat  strafti ;  ComwaH  consists  of  granite 
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snd  tlie  wstcr  gantin^  aJniisMm  into  tbe  cpenu^  iKnvrver  1 
rowy  tbe  siqtport  by  the  Ldcnd  {Mvssoie  cf  the  water  wooU  be 
entirely  remcnxd^  as  an  equal  pretsore  wcmld  be  iiovr  {froduced 
ill  the  opposite  direction.  The  ivh<ie  wc^t  tbere&nr  vtniU 
now  operate  to  give  an  oblique  directioo  to  the  settlings  of  the 
irv^antfliDy  nnd  to  widen  the  faresch  bciwe^i  tbe  cnic  part  of  it 
uTiA  the  other*  Tbe  raing  therefore,  rather  than  tlie  (tSis^  of, 
the  ufitors  (if  the  mountain  was  not  left  dry)  \»ouId  tend  to  irro- 
<Iiice  veins  or  fissures.  Werner,  however,  is  so  moch  satisfied 
with  his  own  theory,  that  he  thinkft  he  can  nhnost  determine, 
"^vith  niecbflnical  precitdon,  the  direction  of  the  &rce  which  bns 
rent  tbe  rocks,  and  produced  those  veins  isl  whitb  the  metab 
arc  now  lodged.     (See  p.  88.) 

*  We  can  determine*  with  a]mo^  nechanical  precision,  the  posi^ 
tinn  and  direction  of  the  force  which  has  rent  and  pit)duced  the  ca* 
viMes  which  are  now  occuf>fed  by  veins.  For,  if  we  consider  attcn* 
lively  the  tncUnation  and  direction  of  the  principal  veins  of  the  same 
formation  in  any  countryt  which  arc  usually  almost  parallel,  but 
still  more  tliose  of  each  particular  vein  ;  we  ihall  be  able  to  deter- 
mine with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  place  from  v/hence  the  force  which 
J;as  cut  the  rock  has  proceeded,  and  also  the  direction  which  it  has ' 
t;<ken.  Tliis  force  was  nodiing  else  but  the  weight  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rock  itself  which  had  not  found  -sufficient  support.     It 

is, 

*  1 .  Necessary,  that  the  force  which  has  produced  the  rent,  should  * 
liave  existed  in  that  part  of  the  rock  which  composes  its  hanging 
-side. 

'  *L  Tliis  force  Tthat  is  to  say,  the  presnn^  arising  from  ilie  . 
■weight  of  a  mass  %  Jch  was  increasinjr,  or  which  had  not  a  suffix 
cient  suppfirt,  or  which  had  in  part  lo^t  that  support)  has  acted  by 
forcing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rent,  a  portion  of  the  rock,  and 
t]>rust  it  to  that  side  which  was  most  freCf  and  had  die  least  sup- 
port. 

*  3.  Tl^e  direction  of  the  force  which  produced  the  interruption 
of  continuity,  passed  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
wliich  acted  by  pressure,  or  rather  of  that  mass  wliich  was  separat- 
ed :  We  can  easily  conceive  this  force  to  act  in  a  plane  passirg 
through  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  rent  produced,  and  perpen- 
-dicular  to  the  principal  line  of  its  direction  ;  consequently,  this  line 
must  have  also  passed  throuj^h  the  line  of  the  inclination. 

'  It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  describe  a  line  in  this  plane 
which  would  represent  pretty  nearly  the  direction  of  the  force.  * 

This  rensoning  appears  to  us  perfectly  fallacious,  and  quitt>  in- 
consistent with  the  phenomena  which  are  visible  ut  die  intersec- 
tions of  veins.  If  the  forces  t\hich  rent  asunder  the  rocks  had 
Aeir  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  vein,  so  that, 
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when  tlie  vein  was  formed,  the'motion  of  the  rocks  was  entirely  • 
in  the  direction  of  that  perpendicular,  it  would  then  follow  that 
when  one  vein  intorbects  another  at  riglit  angles,  it  could  pro- 
duce no  sliift  nor  any  change  of  direction  in  the  vein  which  it 
intersected.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  we 
know  that  veins  are  shitted  by  the  intersection  of  other  veins, 
whatever  be  the  an/rle  in  which  they  meet  one  another. 

Further,  if  the  theory  were  true  that  the  only  force,  or  the 
otily  motion  whicli  the  rocks  had  when  veins  were  formed,  was 
pHpciidicidar  to  the  sides,  we  should  be  able  in  all  cases,  know- 
ing the  angle  at  which  a  later  vein  intersects  an  older  one,  and 
al&o  its  breadth,  to  detem.ine  from  thence  by  a  geometrical 
rule,  the  amount  of  the  shift  produced  iii  the  older  vein,  by  the 
rocks  containing  it  being  forced  to  recede  from  one  another,  for 
a  given  disUince  in  a  given  direction.  This,  however,  is  not 
l(ic  fact,  the  shifting  of  veins  being  by  no  means  reducible  to 
iny  such  simple  and  geometric  rule  as  that  to  which  we  re- 
tr. 

It  is  not  proV.able  that  the  author  of  this  theory  was  aware, 
kvTi en  he  wa«  aflccting  to  subject  it  so  accurately  to  mechanical 
^ulcs,  that  he  was  ofterirg  a  test  by  which  it  might  be  tried,  and 
ts  errors,  if  tlicre  were  anjr,  infallibly  detected.  It  was,  in 
act,  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  be  maide  on  the  theory, 
IS  it  might  prove  it  to  be  false,  but  ^o\x\A  ivot  prove  it  to  be 
rue ;  for  tlie  conformity  of  the  fact  to  the  mathematical  con- 
lusion  would  not  have  established  thejtruth  of  it,  as  tliere  may 
)e  other  theories  that  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  but 
Fie  want  of  that  conformity  must  unavoidahh  .»prove  iatal  to  it, 
Li:d  to  all  otl.cr  theories  from  which  the  same  conclusion  arises, 
t  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  or  of  simple  pro- 
Kibility,  that  this  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins  is  erronc* 
►us,  but  of  certain  and  clear  demonstration,  on  the  principles 
>f  Werner  himself,  and  admitting  his  own  conclusions. 

A  siiniiiir  conclusion  may  be  denuced  from  the  consideration 
►f  siiigle  veins,  or  veinsjiot  intersected  by  others.  It  is  rare 
hat  tlirre  is  a  vein  or  fissure  of  any  size,  or  in  any  direction, 
without  the  strata  being  cast  down  on  one  side  of  it  below  their 
:v«l  in  the  other.  It  is  said  by  Werner,  that  this  downcast  is 
rsnally  on  the  hanging  side  of  the  vein,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
t  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  vein.  ($51.) 
ndeed,  if  his  rule  for  determining  the  direction  of  the  force  by 
rliieh  the  fissure  was  made  were  weU  founded,  .the  downcast  on 
he  hanging  side  should  always  be  as  the  breadth  of  the  vein  and 
lie  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  vein  makes  with 
[ic  vertical,  jointly,  and  equal  to  the  product  of  these  quantities 
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Hiultiplicd  into  one  another.  But  tliis  does  not  hold  i  for  &r 
-sureSy  or  slips,  tliat  are  abnost  vertical,  and  of  very  inco];isi* 
•dcrablc  widcncss,  often  have  the  strata  on.  one  side  cast  down 
some  hundrod  feet  below  those  on  tlie  otlia:  side,  Tliis  hap-. 
pens  in  tlie  coal  field  of  Newcastle,  in  a  great  many  instances. 
It  is  indeed  well  known  to  be  a  freauent  occurrence  in  other 
places,  whetlier  coal  fiekls  or  mining  districts ;  and  yet  the  rule 
which  follows  nefjessarily  from  Werner's  principle,  leads  to  a 
very  -diflSarent  conclusion,,  as  it  gives  the  downcast,  in  these  inn 
stances,  eitlier  nothing,. or  infinitely  smalL  "Hie  principle  there- 
fore is  erroneous ;  and  as  it  seems  fairly  deduced  from  the  New 
Theory  of  Veins,  diat  theory  must  he  hekl  inconsistent  with 
the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  explain. 

It  must  be  observed,  tlien,  that  we  admit  w^th  Werner,  that 
veins  were  originally  open  clefts ;  but  we  differ  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  clefts  were  formed,  thinking  it  probable  that  they 
are  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  settluig  of  a  wet  and  soil 
mass,  as  to  the  action  of  a  disturbing  or  expansive  force  direct- 
ed upwards.  But  though  we  admit  that  veins  were  originally 
«open  fissures,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  all  the  arguments  brouglit 
in  support  of  that  conclusion.  Veins,  it  is  said,  like  rents  form- 
^  in  tne  way  here  supposed,  arow  narrower,  or  their  sides  seeia 
to  converge  on  going  down.  IJut  tliis  is  exactly  wliat  might  be 
«cpected,  on  the  supposition  tliat  veins  proceed  from  an  expan* 
sive  force  acting  from  below,  and  thrustmg  the  strata  upwards. 
It  is  evident,  tliat  if  a  concave  shell,  like  die  crust  of  the  earthy 
vras  burst  -open  by  a  force  from  below  actmg  perpendicularly  up- 
ifard,  the  masses  on  each  side  of  the  cleft  being  Ueaveil  up  would 
be  farthest  asundei*  at  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cleft,  and  would 
•converge,  in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  toward  the  lower.  The 
fact,  however,  that  veins  not  only  converge  but  terminate  on 
going  down,  if  it  held  generally,  or  in  the  case  of  great  and 
independent  veins,  would  no  doubt  be  decisive,  if  not  against 
tlie  formation  of  fissures  by  a  force  from  below,  yet  certainly 
against  their  bdng  filled  by  materials  from  tliat  quarter.  It  iti 
however  acknowledged,  we  believe  on  all  hands,  tiat  great  veins 
have  never  been  known  to  terminate.  ITiose,  of  which  tlie 
sides  have  been  actually  found  to  meet,  are  raanifications  we  be- 
lieve from  larger  veins ;  they  may  derive  their  origin  from  those 
larger  veins,  and,  communicating  with  them,  may  have  no 
•direct  communication  with  the  mineral  regions. 

Another  of  the  arguments  on  this  head  we  admit  to  be  more 
<:onclusive.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  rolled  masses,  or  water- 
l^orne  stones,  are  sometimes  found  in  tUe  interior  of  reins.    It 
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is  plain  that  sddb  maleriab  couM  never  have  ffained  Mf^int^irffl 
into  a  vein,  if  it  had  not  been  originaBy  open  dBove.  *  I  fotind, ' 
Werner  says,  *  a  vein  filled  with  rolled  pieces,  at  Joachimsthal; 

*  it  was  a  small  vein  in  gneiss,  that  contained  roDed  pieces  of 

*  gneiss,  some  of  them  quite  round,  at  the  depth  of  a  hun- 

*  ired  and  ei^ty  fathoms.     Veins  of  the  same  kind   occur  in 

*  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  *  We 
may  observe,  that  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Cornwall  hna  late- 
ly been  described  bv  Mr  Giddy  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  such  facts  are  very  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  proposition  which  Werner  here  brings 
them  to  establish,  namely,  that  the  veins  were  open  clefts  at  one 

Sriod }  such  materials  as  are  here  described  having  no  doubt 
len  in  from  the  surface.  But  when  the  same  facts  are  brought, 
as  Aey  have  often  been,  by  the  disciples  of  the  Saxon  ^Ifnerol- 
ogist,  to  prove,  that  all  the  contents  of  the  veins  have  in  like 
manner  come  in  from  the  top,  we  cannot  admit  them  as  at  all 
conclusive.  The  great  mass  of  crystallized  materials  which  M 
die  veins,  may  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  mineral  regions; 
for,  in  those  materials,  we  discover  no  marks  of  attrition  or  of 
any  other  mechanical  operation.  Had  they  all  descended  from 
above,  as  they  were  introduced  long  after  the  formation  of  the 
rocks  themselves,  we  might  have  expected  that  coming,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  done,  from  a  surface,  where  many  loose 
and  worn'  fragments  could  not  fail  to  be  accumulated,  such 
fragments  would  have  been  very  common  among  them. 
They  are,  however,  comparatively  very  rare.  Those  m  Corn- 
wall, already  hinted  at,  are  found  in  a  small  branch  issuing 
fix)m  a  great  vein,  and  consist  of  gravel  compacted  together  hy 
a  crystaUization  of  tinstone  and  ouartz.  There  is  nothing  in 
this,  inconsistent  with  the  crystallized  substances  in  the  v&n 
having  come  from  below.  ^  The  smne  may  be  said  of  the  petri- 
fitctions  sometimes  found  in  veins.  These  prove  nothing  more, 
in  strictness,  than  that  veins  were  open  cletts.  It  is  for  Uiis  pur- 
pose that  they  are  adduced  by  Wemer ;  and  he  himself  do6s 
not  attempt  to  derive  froni  them  any  other  conclusion. 

We  cannot  but  take  liotice  of  an  expression  used  by  thig 
great  patron  of  the  Neptunian  system,  in  treating  of  the  con- 
nexion between  veins  and  the  rocks  intersected  by  them,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  read  witfi  regret  by  the  more  zealous  partizans 
of  Aat  system,    f  The  union  of  tlie  veins, '  says  he,  *  with 

*  the  rocK,  is  on  some  occasions  so  intimate,  a^  to  give  the  ap^ 

*  pearance  of  their  having  been  melted  together,  if  I  may  so 
^  express  mysetfl '  This  is  a  concession  extorted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  from  the  conclusions  of  theory,  and  points  veiy 
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direcdy  to  that  class  of  facts  so  weD  exemplified  in  this  country, 
where  the  veins  of  greenstone  and  basalt  are  found  to  have  im- 
parted much  hardness  and  density  to  the  contiguous  rocks ;  ma- 
nifesting very  clearly,  as  some  think,  the  action  o\  that  power, 
to  which  our  learned  Professor  hardly  ventures  to  allude. 

It  appears  that  the  intersection  of  veins  with  one  another, 
in  those  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two  of  them,  and 
where  a  mass  of  the  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  is  cut  off  on 
^n  sides  from  the  rest,  has  sometimes  been  alloged  as  an  objec- 
lion  to  veins  having  existed  as  open  and  empty  fissures,  tt  is 
no  doubt  an  unanswerable  objection  to  any  tiieory  that  would 
suppose  that  all  these  veins  had  existed  as  empty  fissures  at  the 
same  time ;  but  it  is  no  objection  at  all  to  a  tneory  which  a4- 
mits  veins  of  different  formation,  and  supposes  them  to  have 
been  both  opened  and  filled  at  very  distant  periods  of  time, 
Werner's  answer  to  the  objection  proceeds  on  this  principle^ 
and  the  solidity  of  it  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  Sixth  chapter  of  this  treatise  has  ibr  its  object  to  prove, 
that  the  materials  of  the  veins  were  introduced  into  them  from 
above.  Tlie  mass  of  veins,  Werner  tells  us,  has  been  formed 
by  a  scries  of  precipitations,  which  have  filled,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  spaces  now  occupied  by  veins.  These  have  entered  by 
the  superior  parts  of  the  rents  which  were  open,  and  have  been 
furnished  by  a  solution  in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  co- 
vered the  country  in  which  these  rents  existed. 

To  account  for  the  high  degree  of  crystallization  which  pre;- 
vails  in  the  veins,  he  supposes  that  the  precipitations  and  depo- 
sitions which  formed  them,  were  made  with  more  tranquillity 
than  those  which  produced  beds ;  that  mechanical  solutions  atid 
depositions  have  c|isturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much  less  than 
of  beds  'j  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  are  found,  have 
preserved,  for  a  longer  time,  the  fiujulty  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining difierent  solutions.  In  proof  of  these  conclusions,  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  substances  contained  in  veins  and  in  beds,  are  in 
9l  great  measure  the  same.  There  are,  for  example,  besides 
metallic  veins,  veins  of  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  coal,  and 
rock  salt.  The  two  latter  we  believe  to  dc  exti'emely  rare ;  but 
we  do  not  conceive  that  their  existence  is  totally  inconsistent  witli 
levery  hypothesis  except  that  of  the  aqueous  formation  of  veins. 
According  to  the  igneous  theory,  veins  were  open  clefts :  they 
may  have  sometimes,  therefore,  been  entirely  filled  with  matter 
from  above ;  and  a  degree  of  heat,  short  perhaps  of  fusion^ 
may  have  been  sufficient  to  give  to  them,  as  it  is  admitted  to 
Jiave  done  to  the  strata,  ml  the  degree  of  consolidation  that 
vtins  of  i'oal  or  of  salt  con  be  supposed  to  possess^ 
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the  Seventh  chapter,  Werner  begins  to  tretft  of  l}ie  source 
s  metallic  particles  contained  in  the  yast  solutions  or  Waters 
I,  as  he  expresses  it,  overspread  whole  countries. 
s  impossible  not  to  remark,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcfle 
receding  expressions  \i'ith  the  notion  which  is  the  basis  of 
hcory.  What  is  meant  by  tlic  vast  solutions  or  waters 
\  overspread  whole  countries  ?  They  were,  in  fact,  no  o- 
han  the  unh^ersal  water,  as  it  is  elsewhere  denominated, 
t  covered  the  dobc  all  round,  andi  certainly,  was  not  con- 
to  any  particular  country.  Again,  at  p.  112.  it  is  said, 
ohition  contained   in  its  great  reservoir,    the  excavation 

hdd  the  universal  watery  was  necessarily  subjected  to  m 
y  of  motion,  &c  Now,  the  excavation  which  held  the 
real  water,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  convexity  of 
>lid  nucleus  round  which  the  universxd  water  was  difiused. 
JI  this  convexity  an  excavation,  » to  use  such  a  freedom 
language  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  perplexitj 
ich  every  man,  of  whatever  talents,  must  find  himself  in« 
I,  when  he  attempts  to  describe  a  whole,  of  which  the  parts 
consistent  with  one  another. 

t  we  proceed  to  consider  die  answer  which  this  great  mi- 
)gtst  gives  to  the  question  which  he  has  himself  proposed 
ming  the  source  of  the  metallic  particles  which  were  dis- 
I  in  me  universal  water,  as  there  is  nothing  contained  in 
olumc  that  gives  so  full  an  insight  into  the  Philosophy  of 
k^enicrian  school. 

ome, '  says  he,  *  will  imagine  tha^  by  this  question,  a  great 
ion  is  made  to  what  I  have  Just  said  on  the  manner  in  which 
have  b«en  filled  up. — To  this  I  reply,  diat  although  we  d« 
low  from  whence  diese  particles  have  come,  this  circumstance 
lot  prevent  us  from  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon 

with  all  its  consequences  is  before  our  eyes*  Of  the  state  of 
mce  in  which  we  remain,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  me- 
and  mineral  matters,  we  never  can  avail  ourselves,  as  a  means 
Tibating  the  fact  itself.  In  the  mean  time,  we  most  content 
ves  with  knowing  that,  at  certain  periods,  the  materials  whick 
onstitute  the  substance  of  veins  were  in  reality  contained  in  the 
rhich  covered  our  glQbe  universally :  and  we  must  wait  with 
ce  till  new  observation  teach  us  (if  it  be  possible)  from 
:e  the  component  particles  were  derived,  and  by  what  means 
vere  introduced  into  the  general  solvent.  Iq  all  researches  in- 
ural  effects  and  their  causes,  as  well  proximate  ^s  remote,  we 
t  arrive  at  the  investigation  of  ultimate  causes  beyond  which 
nnot  proceed.  In  some  cases,  it  is  even  difficult  to  discover  the 
e  cause  of  certain  effects  and  phenomena. ' 
this  pas$flge  we  canno^  but  rcmj^k  a  singular  confusion  of 
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^' facts  with  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  and  a  constant 
:=3  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  *  Wo  must, '  it  is  said; 
z:*^  content  ourselves. with  knowing  that,  at  certain  periods,  the  ma- 
-.rteifial*  which  now  constitute  veins  were  contained  in  die  sea, 
:.:>vhich  covered  our  globe  universally ; '  and  this  is  the  pheoome- 
j^  non  which,  with  all  its  consequences,  is  stated  to  be  now  before 
r,  ::Our  eyes.  But  how  is  it  that  these  facts  have  become  known  to 
_[^us — ^how  is  it  that  they  are  before  our  eyes  I  They  have  not 
'^become  known  from  our  own  observation,  nor  from  the  tcsti- 
.  niony  of  history ;  for  they  relate  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  ex- 
r.istcnce  of  either.  It  is  therefore  merely  as  inferences  from  the 
^iacts  which  we  now  observe,  that  they  have  become  known.  If 
^^  from  these  facts  they  were  necessary  inferences,  like  the  propo- 
/^sitions  in  Geometry  or  Mechanics,  however  difficult  they  were 
f  ^  to  be  explained,  they  must  no  doubt  be  acknowledged  as  true. 
•  But  if  they  are  only  probable  inferences,  their  probability  may 
\.he  balanced  by  the  e\'idence  on  the  other  side,  or  by  the  diffi- 
^'  cutties  which  they  themselves  involve.  For  instance,  the  solu- 
"^' .  tion,  in  water,  of  substances  that  are  now  quite  insoluble  in  it, 
*'^'  or  the  deposition,  ^y  water,  of  substances  chemically  dissolved  in 
,  ^  it,  without  any  cause  of  such  dei^sition  being  assicraed — ^the  frc- 
**/  quent  repetition  of  these  extraordinary  viusf^ituues — the  alter- 
^'  iiate  rising  and  falling  of  Uic  waters  at  many  different  periods— 
^'  the  universal  disposition  of  the  waters  all  round  the  globe  to  do 
'!?  posit  die  same  materials  at  the  game  time: — All  these,  imited, 
^  certainly  form  an  unprobability  which  it  must  require  the.  strong- 
est possible  evidence  to  overcome.  There  are  here  many  physi- 
^  cal  inconsistencies  5  and  it  would  re«juire  to  be  shown  that,  by 
^^  denying  them,  wo  must  fall  into  some  inconsistencj'  grcater  even 
^  than  they  are.  Now,  nothing  of  all  this  is'  done  in  the  work 
'  before  us ;  and  we  are  not  informed  on  what  grounds  we  are 
\^  re<|iiired  or  admit  Uiese  extraordinary  postulata.  It  seems  to 
'^.  be  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  that  no  account 
of  the  formation  of  veins  can  possibly  be  riven,  without  suppos- 
ing the  solution  of  the  materials  contained  in  them  in  the  waters 
oithe  sea.  But  tliis,  in  reaUty,  is  to  .take  for  granted  tlie  very 
thing  that  is  required  to  be  proved. 

-  'ihe same  substitution  of  theory  for  fact  may  be  remarked  in 
all  the  propositions  that  fallow ;  which,  taken  together,  const!- 
<ute  a  creed  as  comprehensive,  and  as  little  under  the  direction 
pf  experience  or  aoalogy,  as  was  ever  introduced  into  phjrsi- 
ral  science.  Tlius  it  is  said,  in  recapituLiting  the  state  of  oup 
knowledge,  *  it  is  obvious  that  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the 
jBoetz  and  primitive  mountains  liave  been  produced  by  a  serioi 
pfprecipitatioi)3ai)ddepo6iuonefonx|cd  ill  succession  3  that  these 
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took  place  from  water,  which  covered  the  globe,  existing  al- 
ways more  or  less  ffenerally,  and  containing  the  difierent  sob* 
stances  which  have  oeen  produced  from  tliem. 

*  We  are  also  certain,  that  the  fossils  which  constitute  the  beds 
and  strata  of  moontnins,  were  dissolved  in  this  universal  water, 
and  were  precipitated  from  it. 

*  We  are  still  further  certain,  that  at  difierent  periods  difierent 
jEbssik  have  been  fonned  from  it. 

*  We  know,  too,  from  the  position  of  these  fossils  one  above 
another,  how  to  determine,  with  the  utmost  precision,  which 
are  the  oldest,  and  which  the  newest  precipitates. 

*  We  are  also  convinced,  that  the  solid  mass  of  our  globe  bjw 
been  produced  by  a  series  of  precipitations  formed  in  succession. ' 

To  these  five  propositions  are  added  two  or  three  others,  all 
taking  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom  but  by  means  of  these  pro- 
positions. Werner  has  called  them  facts ;  but  they  are  in  truth 
a  series  of  hypothetical  pmpositions,  unsupported  by  analc^', 
and  having  no  other  proof  but  this,  that,  it  taken  for  granteil, 
they  will  afford  a  kind  of  explanation  of  some  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  Geology. 

Take,  for  example,  anyone  of  the  preceding  proposition^; 
as  this — *  We  are  certain  that  the  fo«siIs  which  constitutf^  the 

•  beds  and  strata  of  mountains  wei'e  difisolved  in  this  universal 

*  water,  and  were  precipitated  from  it. ' 

Now,  how  is  it  that  we  arc  made  certain  of  this  proposition, 
or  on  what  foundation  does  it  rest  ?  No  proof  whatever  Is 
brought  in  support  of  it ;  but  it  is  laid  down  as  a  self-evident 
truth.  We  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  contrarj'  to  the 
rules  of  sound  philcteophical  investigation,  than  the  appUcation 
of  a  principle  to  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  en- 
tirdy  without  proof,  and  liable  to  tlie  strongest  objections.  *  It 
h  on  die  principle  of  this  treatise,  *  says  the  translator,  *  that 
Werner  has  raised  that  beautiful  superstructure  to  account  for 
the  mode  of  formation  of  this  earth  in  general,  which  has  ob- 
tained his  name.  It  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  close  and  un- 
remitted application  to  the  nature  of  veins  and  the  mineral  mas- 
ses,' and  is  deduced  from  &cts  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  hy- 
pothecs.' 

To  this  encomium  we  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe;  and  we 
would  request  the  author  of  it  to  point  out  a  theory,  in  any  branch 
of  PJiysics,  that  rests  upon  a  greater  number  of  propositions  pure- 
ly hypothetical,  than  the  system  by  which  Werner  proposes  to 
ttxpuun  the  formation  of  the  earth*  Can  it  be  said  that  there  i^ 
nothing  hypothetical  in  assuming  that  all  mineral  substances 
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have  been  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  that  those 
ters  stood  at  first  at  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  land ;  that  the  ocean  became  aflerwardi 
disposed  to  deposit  minerals  of  a  certain  kind,  ail  over  its  ex- 
tent ;  that  having  lowered  its  level  by  a  certain  quantity,  it  bo- 
gan  to  deposit  otner  minerals  still  universally  like  the  Ibcmer— 
and  this  for  a  succession  of  thuteen  or  fourteen  different  vepeA' 
tions ;  that  it  rose  up  afterwards  to  a  level  as  high  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  go  througli  a  greater  series  of  similar  vicissitudes 
than  any  body  has  yet  presumed  to  enumerate: — With  what 
justice  can  it  be  said  that  a  system  so  full  of  detached  and  gra« 
tuitous  suppositions,  is  deduced  from  facts  alone,  to  the  excli^ 
fiion  of  all  hypothesis  ?  It  is  impossible,  we  should  imagine,  tf> 
find  any  instance  of  praise  bestowed  in  more  complete  oontr&- 
diction  to  (he  fiacts.  It  is  added,  however,  *  such  a  mode  of 
pliilosophizing,  viz.  observing  facts,  arguing  from  them,  and 
then  establishing  a  theory  on  what  has  been  seen  and  can  be  exr 

1)lained,  gives  us  all  the  probability  of  reacliing  the  truth  that 
egitimate  induction  is  able  to  afford. '  Waving  all  remarks  on 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  expression,  ^  establishing  « 
theory  on  what  has  been  seen  and  can  be  explained, '  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  know  of  no  system  in  which  there  is  less 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  Witimatd  induction— ^any  .thing 
like  that  rigorous  mode  of  investigation  which,  going  gradually 
from  particulars  to  things  that  are  a  step  more  generS,  excludes 
by  degrees  every  theory  but  one.  As  a  proof^that  the  prind- 
pies  of  inductive  investigation  are  unknown  in  the  Wemerian 
tlieory,  w'e  have  to  observe,  that  tlicre  is  no  brandi  of  phy- 
sical Knowledge  where  theory  and  fact  are  so  essentially  ana  ra^ 
dically  confounded,  as  in  the  Geognosy  of  this  celebrs^od  mine- 
ralogist ;  no  system  in  which  the  language  employed  to  describe 
the  simjilest  fact  is  so  involved  in  theoretical  obscurity  ;  nor  any 
in  which  it  is  rendered  so  extremely  difficult  to  come  at  die 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  if  we  wouki  have  it  such  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  without  a  gloss  or  commentary  from  the  observer.  If 
the  theory  of  Werner  shall  be  found  to  be  true,  it  will  sliow,  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  empire  of  Chance  even  in  mat- 
ters of  Science,  the  objects,  of  all  others,  from  which  we  might 
expect  its  influence  to  be  most  perfectly  excluded ;  for  no  theory 
whatever  has  been  formed,  more  completely  in  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  legitimate  induction. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  in- 
consistency tliere  is  between  the  theory  which  we  are  now 
treating  of,  and  several  of  the  sciences  which  are  the  best  e- 
•tablished.     The  principle  on  which  the  direction  of  the  force 
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thstiore  the  rocks  asunder  \&  determinecl  in  diifttheort,  is  iiv- 
coDfiistent  with  Mechanics,  and  can  never  be  established  as  loi^ 
•as  the  &cts  concerning  veins  remain  as  they  arc,  and  the  com- 
position and  resokition  of  forces  are  admitted.  The  rising  and 
fiilling  of  the  universal  water  sots  at  defiance  all  the  principles  ot 
Hhfdirastatics ;  and  the  solutions  and  precipitations  which  it  pro- 
duced, are  not  to  be  reconciled  witli  tliose  of  Chemistry.  The 
fostidata^  indeed,  which  Philosophers  have  required  forthee* 
stablishment  of  their  systems,  have  been  very  diiferent. — Give 
ine  whereon  to  stand,  said.  A]1€HIM£D£6,  and  I  will  move  the 
whole  earth. — Give  me  matter  and  metion,  said  Des  Cartes, 
juid  I  will  construct  a  world. — Take  away  the  sciences  of  Mo- 
chanics  and  Chemistry,  says  Werneb,  and  1  will  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  m^eral  kingdom. 

Tlie  extravagancy  ijito  which  the  author  of|  this  theory,  though 
a  man  of  talents,  has  suf&rcd'  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  it, 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  nv'fao  engage  in  simikir  pursuits,  to 
proceed  no  further  tlian  close  and  accurate*  an/ilogy  will  carry 
them  ;  and  to  stop  short  wjienevcr  they  come  in  siglit  of  a  staCfe 
of  tilings  altogether  unlike  the  present :  one,  for  instance,  i« 
which,  Mhat  is  now  solid  was  wholly  fluid  ;  when  water,  which 
can  now  dissolve  so  few  things,  was  capable  of  dissolving  evei^ 
thing ;  when,  after  ha\>ing  uissolved  ail  mineral  substances,  it 
became  incapable  of  retaining  tlicm  in  solution  ;  anil  when  the 
sea,  which  cannot  now  rise  in  one  place  without  descending  as 
much  in  another,  and  of  which  the  oscillations  are  confined  to 
the  height  or  depression  of  a  few  fathoms, — when  this  same  sea 
would  suddenly  rise  up  to  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet  all 
over  the  earth,  and  descend  again  as  far,  without  any  cause 
that  could  be  assigned.  When  a  phibsopher  sees  himself  ap- 
proaching to  such  objects  as  these,  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  stop,  and  to  consider  what  good  can  arise  from  pursuing  such 
a  train  of  improbable  sj^eculations.  JVIight  he  not  as  m  ell  ima- 
gine to  himself  a  time  when  matter  was  not  inert,  and  did  not 
gravitate;  when  fluids  did  not  press  equally  in  ail  directions ^ 
^r,  what  would  be  still  better^ -when  all  the  angles  of  a  triiingle 
were  less  than  two  ri^ht  ajiglcs  ?  All  this  might  form  a  very  inno- 
cent, though  not  a  very  philosopliical  amusement,  and  could  only 
prove  oflEbnsive  when  it  was  accompanied  witli  high  pretensions  to 
wisdom— when  the  men  thus  employed  professed  to  pursue  truth ^ 
with  the  greatest  zeal — to  be  the  most  determined  ei)emie8  to  all' 
hypotheses,  and  the  most  scrupulous  followers  of  inductive  in- 
vestigation. We  do  not  howevt  r  dispute,  that  notwithstanding 
this  perverse  system  of  philosophizing,  Werner  has  really  dis- 
covered some  of  tlic  laws  that  regulate  the  disposition  of  mV 
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neral  subsUmcai  as  they  now  exist,  and  some  of  the  umazir 
able  rektiouBi  in  place  and  structurei  which  thoy  maintain  in 
respect  of  one  another.  But  in  no  part  of  teience,  do  we 
bdieve,  haa  there  ever  been  exemplified  a  strcmger  cEnire  to 
find  out  in  nature  more  of  an  orderly  and  systcimitical  ax«? 
rangement,  than  actually  exists  in  it ;  or  any  tiling  that  better 
illustrates  the  great  principle  <^  scientific  delusion  which  Bar 
con  has  so  justly  reproved.  ^  Jniellectus  hwnanm  ex  propria 
etate  sua  facile  mpponit  majorem  ordinem^  et  aequalitatem  in 
rebus f  quam  invenit ;  et  cum  nifiUa  sint  in  natura  monodkai 
€t  plena  imparitatis,  tamen  ^f^^gj^^  paraUtla^  et  cmre^pondentia^ 
et  relativa  qua  non  sunt*  *  *  This.  delusion»  however,  is  veicy 
captivating ;  and  we  bdieve  that  the^vast  power  of  Generalization 
Irhich  the  Wernerian  system  appears  to  jX)ssess,  is.  the  basis  on 
which  its  popularity  is  founded. 

The  distinction,  in  thi^  system^  betwe<m  minerals  composed  of 
chemical  and  of  mechanical  dcfHxites,  is  real  and  important  $  and 
if  it  were  expressed  in  language  less  theoretical,  is  fit  to  be  the 
basb  of  all  geological  arrangjement.  In  like  manner,  that  some 
mineral  substances^  relative^  to  others^  occupy  always  a  certain 
place,  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is.  a  &ct  wbicK 
though  not  first  discovered  by  Werner,  has  been  traced  by  hin^ 
with  mucli  more  diligence  and  accuracy  than  by  any  former  mi-< 
neralogist.  The  arrangement  of  the  rocks^  in  respect  of  posi^ 
tion,  is  however  supposed,  in  his  system,  to  have  bec^  traeed 
with  a  far  greater  precision  and  minuteness  th^n  has  been  actu- 
ally done.  That  tnere  ore  three  divisions  of  rocks,  distinguish* 
able  by  their  external  characters,  of  which  one  is  always  tha 
lowest,  another  always  the  nearest  4x>  the  surface,  and  the  third 
always  intermediate  oetween  botli,  we  readily  admit ;  as  also, 
that,  in  each  of  these  divisions,  there  are  some  suborduiate  ar* 
rangements,  generally,  though  not  universally  observed,  and 
•ome  others  that  are  entirely  excludccL  Beyond  this,  neitl^cf 
actual  observation,,  nor  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  enables  us  t» 
go ;  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  does  not  admit  of  so  ma* 
ny  exceptions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  instances 
conformable  or  contrary  to  it  are  the  most  numerous.  This  ia 
to  much  felt  in  the  Wernerixm  Gec^osy,  that  it  is  full  of  fio 
tions,  contrived,  like  those  in  the  law  of  some  countries,  &r  the 
pinrpose  of  preserving  the  form  of  a  rule  entire,  when  iu  essence 
IS  vK^ed.  If  a  granite  comes  into  a  place  inconsistent  with  ,iu 
aupposed  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  is  Newer  Granite*  A, 
aimilar  ^ology  is  made,  when  Serpentine  or  Porphyry  intrude 
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themselres  into  sitaations  which  they  were  not  originaDy  meant 
to  occupy.  These  are  subterftiges,  by  which  the  force  of  fects  10 
evaded.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  number  of  formations,  or  rocks, 
to  which  their  precise  places  are  assigned  in  this  theory,  amounts 
in  all  to  SI  or  3d,  together  with  many  subordinate  arrangements 
imder  the  head  of  particular  species  of  rocks ;  so  that  a  vast 
aeries  of  observations  would  oe  required  to  determine,  from 
actual  examination,  their  different  positions.  Consider  also  hofT 
difficult  it  often  is  to  make  the  observations  required,  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  two  rocks,  from  tlie  manner  in 
which  they  lye,  one  stretching  (horizontally)  in  one  direction, 
another  in  another,  andix)th  of  them,  perhaps,  being  very  near- 
ly in  a  vertical  position.  The  principle  admitted  in  this  system, 
«iat  the  same  rule  r^alates  the  position  of  rocks  everywhere,  i* 
not  established  by  ofc^rvation,  but  by  means  much  more  com- 
pendious $  it  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  universal  formations  i 
that  is,  on  the  opinion  that  rocks  of  a  particular  character  were 
deposited  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  ocean.  This  h)pothesi$, 
in  itself  so  gratuitous,  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  gene-^ 
Talizations  in  thi^  part  of  the  Wemerian  system.  Citvier,  iir 
his  report  on  the  aifferent  branches  of  physical  science,  madtf 
to  die  Emperor  of  the  French,  stated,  with  reason,  that  thtf 
gi-eat  object  bf  Geolo^  ought  to  be,  to  determine  the  relative 

Sosition  of  rocks,  if  it  is  subject  to  any  fixed  and  invariable  law. 
le  gives  also  much  credit  to  the  school  of  Werner,  for  what 
has  been  doife  on  that  subject.  But  this  distinguished  naturalist 
probably  was  not  aware,  thdt  the  same  school  to  which  that 
eredit  is  due,  does,  at  present, '  obstruct  the  progress  of  this 
very  (Bscovery.  The  manner  in  which  it  does  so,  is  plain. 
By  supposing  the  order  already  fixed  and  determined,  wherr 
it  feafly  is  not,  further  inquiry  is  prevented  ;  and  propositions^ 
A>c  taken  for  granted,  on  the  strength  of  a  theoretical  prin-^ 
ciple,  that  reauire  to  be  ascertained-  by  aetual  observation.  It 
hiis  happened  to  the  Wemerian  system,  as  it  has  to  many 
other  improveracnte :  they  were  at  first  inventions  of  great  uti- 
lity ;  but  by  being  carried  beyond  the  point  to  which  truth  ancf 
rtiatter  of  fact  could  bear  them  out,  they  have  become  obstruc- 
rioiis  to  all  further  advancement,  and  have  ended  with  retarding 
the  progress  which  they  b^n  with  accelerating.  This  is  so 
mfeh  the  case  in  the  instance  l>efof  e  us,  that  when  a  Wemerian 
geogtiost,  at  present, ^enters  on  the  examination  of  a  country, 
he  is  chiefly  employed  in  placing  the  phenoihicha  he  obser\'cs,  m 
the  situations  whicn  his  master  has  assigned  them  in  his  plan  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  It  b  not  so  mucli  to  describe  the  strata 
as  they  are,  ana  to  compare  them  with  rocks  of  the  same  cha- 
'     '  1  racter 
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ractcr  in  other  countries,  as  to  decide  whether  th^'y  belong  to 
this  or  that  series  of  depositions,  supposed  once  to  have  taken 
place  over  the  whole  earth  ;  whether,  for  example,  they  be  of 
the  independent  coal,  or  the  newest  Floetz  Trap  formation,  or 
such  like.  Thus  it  is  to  ascertain  their  place  in  an  ideal  worlds 
or  in  that  list  of  successive  formations,  which  have  nothing  but 
the  most  hypothetical  existence ; — it  is  to  diis  object,  uniortu^ 
nately  for  true  science,  that  the  business  of  mineralogical  observ- 
ation has  of  late  been  reduced. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  fault  in  Werner's  system  re- 
mains yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  theoretical  lan^^e 
which  it  employs,  by  which  hypothesis  is  interwoven  wiui  me 
description  of  every  phenomenon.  The  word  formaticny  for 
example,  which  is  used,  not  for  the  act  of  forming,  but  for 
the  thing  formed,  has  a  constant  reference  to  the  fabulous  ori- 
gin of  tlie  strata,  and  involves  the  notion  of  rocks  formed  by 
simultaneous  deposition  fvom  water,  however  distant  they  may 
be  from  one  another.  The  same  is  the  casef  widi  many  other 
terms : — hence  theory  is  constandy  employed  in  what  is  the  bu- 
siness of  description ;  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  the  fiict  from 
the  hypothesis ;  and  very  difficult,  on  that  account,  when  you 
are  to  argue,  to  be  assured  that  you  are  not  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  true  method  of  composing  na* 
tnral  history  in  simple  and  plain  language,  free  from  all  theory, 
and  even  metaphor,  is  entirely  lost— or  exchanged  for  a  dry, 
bypk>thetical,  and  mysterious  nomencbture. 
.  Sudi  are  the  defects  of  this  system,  and  the  errors  into  which 
it  leads.  Still,  however,  we  admit,  that  Werner  has  really 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Mineralogy,  and,  even ^^f 
Geology  itself.  Without  having  done  so*,  he  would  have  had 
little  power  to  hurt  these  sciences.  It  is  the  maxim  of  a  cele- 
brated moralist,  that  it  is  only  great  men  who  have  great 
.  faults :  We  are  not  sure  that  this  maxim  holds  in  all  cases ;  but 
every  body  must  acknowledge,  that  no  writer  can  do  a  gredC 
mjury  to  science,  who  has  not  rendered  it  some  material  service. 
Tne  credit  gained  by  doing  goed,  is  necessary  to  {deduce  the 
power  of  doing  ilL  Hiis  has  been  but  too  often  exemplified  ^ 
and,  from  Aristotle  to  Werner,  many  m^i  of  great  genius  aod 
talent  might  be  enumerated,  who  be^m  with  doing  infinite  ser?-' 
vice  to  Philosophy,  and  ended  with  raiding  obstacles^  akODst  in- 
surmountable,  to  its  improvement. 
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Art.  IV.  Memoir es  de  Candide^  sftr  la  Liberie  de  la  Presse^  ks 
Pals  gencrale,  les  Fondemens  de  rOrdre  social^  et  d^autres  Ba^ 
gatelles.  Par  le  Docteur  Emmanuel  Ralph.  Ouvrage  traduit 
de  FAllemand,  sur  la  Troisieme  Edition,    a  Altona. 

•T'his  18  a  work  of  wit  and  humour;  and  it  really  contain* 
"■-  more  strokes  of  genuine  satire,  than  any  production  of 
the  Continental  press  which  we  have  seen  for  several  years.  It 
professes  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the  celebrat- 
ed hero  of  Voltaire,  whom  it  brines  again  to  Paris,  and  makes 
a  spectator  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  his  former 
visit  to  that  metropolls^r  It  was  published  two  or  three  years  ago  j 
and  professes  to  refer  to  no  later  period  than  the  consulsliip  of 
Bonaparte.  Of  course,  it  has  been  circulated  only  by  stealth, 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  j  for  it  abounxls  with  obser- 
vations which  he  does  not  tolerate*  The  grand  subject  is  the 
Kberty  of  the  press.  The  other  topics,  announced  in  the  title- 
page,  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  volume ;  and  it 
IB  to  this  great  theme,  which  alone  i%  too  extensive  for  us^ 
that  we  shall  now  confine  our  attention. 

The  subject  strongly  recommends  itself  to  us  on  a  double  ac- 
count. In  the  first  jplace,  deploring  as  we  do  the  state  of  the 
press  cm  the  Continent,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  gain  some  in- 
formation relative  to  the  sentiments  concermng  it  which  still 
remain  alive  in  the  breasts  of  instructed  men,  and  promise,  at 
some  future  day,  the  commencement  of  a  better  era.  In  the 
next  place,  observing  with  extreme  satisfaction,  the  attention 
which  this  most  important  subject  has  recently  attracted  among 
ourselves,  we  feel  an  anxious  desire  to  contribute  our  little  aia 
to  confirm  and  dii'ect  the  ardour  which  seems  to  be  again  reviv- 
ing in  favour  of  this  best  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

Candide,  who  for  many  years  had  been  reading,  with  faith 
and  joy,  the  lofty  accounts  of  the  liberty  which  the  people  of 
France  had  magnanimously  reconquered  from  their  Sovereigns^ 
met  with  many  things  which  surprised  him  upon  his  arrival 
in  Paris.  We  pass  over  the  history  of  his  adventures,  how- 
ever, till  we  come  to  the  account  of  his  application  for  a  license 
to  print  his  Travels.     For  this  important  purpose, 

*  II  se  presenta  au  Palais  Directorial,  un  jour  d'audience  pub- 
lique  des  ambassadeurs,  pour  avoir  un  privilege.  On  etait  alors  en 
Vendemiaire  de  I'an  VIII,  qui  par  un  rapport  assez  bizarre,  repond 
ala-fois  aux  mois  de  Septembre  et  d'Octobre  de  Tann^  1799 :  le 
hasard  fit  adres$er  Candide  au  General  Moulins,  devenu  depui^  pe« 
un  de  ciaq  roi«  ampvibles  de  la  republique;  ce  gei>eral»  aux  pre- 
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niers  mots  de  I'humble  harangue  du  petitionaire,  se  mit  a  sourire 
arec  dignit6  :  "  Mon  am*,  lui  dit -il,  on  imprime  en  France  toyt  ce 
que  Ton  veut,  pourvu  qu*on  ne  conxpire  pas  contre  le  gouvernement  ; 
la  presse  est  libre,  ct  U  ti'y  a  que  les  esciaves  couronnes  qui  donnent  des 
privileges.  " 

Candide  was  astonished  and  deliglited  with  the  answer.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  liberty.  Printing 
l)y  license  stigmatized  Jis  the  characteristic  badge  of  slaverj'  j — 
£:eedom  to  publish  every  thing,  provided  an  author  conspires 
not  against  the  government  P— Nothing,  it  appeared  to  him^ 
could  be  more  noble  and  magnanimous.  He  hasted  to  carry 
his  work  to  a  printer,  saying  to  himself, 

*  Eniin,  j'ai  trouve  le  pays  ou  Thomme  de  bien  peut  penser  toot 
haut;  oii  Ton  peut  dire  impunement,  que  les  nations  n'appartien- 
nent  pas  en  propre  a  Tindividu  qui  les  gouverne  ;  que  les  assassinats 
glorieux  en  bataille  rangee  ne  sont  pas,  dans  Tordre  social,  les  pre- 
miers des  exploits. ' 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  little  clause  which  had  at 
first  appeared  to  him  so  reasonable,  *  powvu  qu'on  ne  conspire 
pas  contre  le  goirvemement^ '  was  big  with  consequences  he  was 
far  from  suspecting.  He  earned  his  work  to  Didot,  *  le  pre»- 
mier  des  impruneurs  de  P  Europe. ' 

*  Celul-ci  Ic  parcourt,  et  trouve  quelques  petites  liberies  philoso* 
phiques,  sur  le  droit  naturel,  sur  Tessence  de  la  morale,  sur  le  prin- 
cipe  primordial  de  la  propriety  ;  et .  le  rend  a  Tetranger,  sous  pre- 
texte  qu'un  pareil  ouvrage  ferait  saisir  ses  presses. — Mais  je  n'y  voi^ 
que  la  verity,  dit  Candide.  Quelle  veritc,  r6pond  le  typographe  ? 
Est-ce  cellc  qui  est  a  I'ordre  du  jour,  celle  qui  le  gouvernement  per- 
inet  de  propager  ?  Je  ne  connais  pas  deux  especes  de  Veritas,  repart 
I'amanc  de  Cun6gonde.  Tant  pis,  citoyen,  reprend  I'imprimeur  du 
scnat ;  votre  livre,  si  je  le  publiais,  vous  conduirait  en  droiture  a 

Sinnamari  et  moi  a  l'h6pital Souvenez  vons  bien  du  mot  des* 

potiquement  lumineux  que  vous  a  dit  le  General  Moulins  :  On  peut 
imprimer  en  France  tout  ce  qu*on  veuty  pourvu  qu'on  ne  conspire  pas 
contre  le  gouvernement.     La  loi  permet  bien  a  votre  verii6  de  voya- 

fer ;  mais  pour  peu  que  cette  veritc  contrarie  le  pairiotisme  factice 
'un  homme  en  place,  celui-ci  ne  roanquera  pas  de  dire  qu'ell^ 
conspire. '    * 

Another  friend,  whom  he  consulted,  told  him, 

*  II  est  bien  evident  que  vons  conspires  contre  les  deux  partis  qui 
tour-a-tour  se  partagent  ici  la  toute-puissance  r  ces  deux  partis,  tout 
acham^s  qu'ils  sont  Tun  contre  I'autre,  se  reunisscnt,  quand  il  le 
faut,  Don  contre  le  royalisitie  auqiicl  ils  nc  croiertt  pas,  mais  contre 
la  masse  des  gens  de  bien. ' 

Such  then,  as  Candide  experienced,  was  the  state  of  the 
Hberty  of  tlie  press  in  France  under  the  Directory ;  and  the 
cirennjitontcs  oi  the  case  appear  to  u*  to  be  tnil  ot  important 
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oiiition.  Nothmg  coukl  be  more  lofty  and  compr^entivf 
the  expressions  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  os^ 
ibly  sanctioned ;  yet,  by  the  addition^  of  a  sliort,  general, 
it\ang  clause,  they  were  substanlially  abrogated  and  an- 
xl ;  and,  instead  of  affording  protection,  became  an  instru* 
t  of  delusion.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,-  any  resemblance 
reen  this  Directorial  law,  about  the  liberty  of  tlie  French 
s,  and  the  law  of  libel  in  England  ? 

^ur  law  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  die  press  consists  in  mere 
?nU  expresdons,  and  the&re  not  engrossed  in  statutes,  but 
rted  in  the  works  of  individual  lawyers,  and  there  accom- 
led  with  (jualiiying  clauses  altogether  as  vague  and  compre^ 
51  ve  as  the  *  pourvu  qu*ofi  tie  conspire  pas  cant  re  legoti^ 
mementj  *  which  was  found  so  efficacious  in  France.  Tnus, 
:kstone  tell*  us — *  Every  person  has  an  undoubted  ri^t  t# 
Y  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  public  :  to  forbid 
lis,  is  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press. '  This  is  nearly 
ivalent  to  the  general  permission  of  Directorial  law.  THip. 
ncd  author  proceeds — *  But  if  he  publishes  what  is  impro- 
:*r,  mischievous,  ot  illegal,  he  must  take  the  consequence  of 
s  own  temefity. '  Now,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  au- 
itic  definition  of  these  important  words  improper^  mischiev^ 
illegal?  Alas,  we  know  not.  They  stand  on  the  very 
e  foundation  witli  the  *  pourvu  qu'oii  ne  conspire  j^as  coiitre 
goiiverneincfit  *  of  General  Moulins  ;  and  had  our  govem- 
it  the  same  views,  and  were  our  people  equally  submissive, 
same  use  might  no  doubt  be  made  of  them.  That  the  qua- 
ng  clause  is  of  this  comprehensive  nature,  we  may  appeal 
lie  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated  judges  and  authorities. 
;  Lord  Chief  Baron  C'omyns,  in  liis  jusdy  admired  Digest 
he  English  Law,  defines  a  libel  to  be,  *  a  contumely  or  re- 
'oach,  published  to  tlie  defamation  of  the  government,  of  a 
agistrate,  or  of  a  private  person. '  Now,  conittmelf/,  re- 
ic/iy  and  difaniatioriy  include  every  thing  that  can  be  con- 
ed into  censure.  No  censure,  therefore,  of  the  goveni- 
it,  or  even  of  a  public  functionary,  is  safe  in  England.  We 
11  produce  only  one  other  authority,  as  being  botli  a  very 
Jilt,  and  a  very  hiph  one.  On  the  trial  in  the  cause,  en- 
d.  The  King  against  Cobbet,  24th  May  1804',  Lord  Ellen- 
DUgh  said,  *  It  is  no  new  doctrine,  that  if  a  publication  be 
ilculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people,  Ity  bringing 
e  government  into  discsteein^  whetlicr  the  expression  be  ridi- 
ile  or  obloquy,  tlie  person  so  conducting  himself  is  exposed 
)  tlie  infiictions  of  die  law : — It  is  a  crime. '  Now,  to  point 
any  fiiult  in  the  govermnent  undoubtedly  tends  to  bring,  s<f 
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ter,  the  pyvemment  into  disesteem.  Thcrefi)rc,  to  point  out  any 
tnnk  in  tW  Vovemment,  is  a  liberty  not  allowed  to  the  press  by 
the  law  of  England. 

Several  years  ago,  we  expressed  our  sense  of  this  important 
matter  in  the  following  terms— 

•  The  Hberty  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  the  most  inestimable  secu- 
rity of  that  of  a  people,  because  it  gives  that  tone  to  the  public 
i'eelings  on  which  all  liberty  must  ultimately  rest.  But  how  is  it 
that  we  hatre  learned  to  deem  it  one  of  our  constitutional  rights  ? 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  it  in  pamphlets ;  a  great  deal  is  said  a- 
boot  it  in  essays  on  government ;  it  is  an  ackiiowledped  privilege 
everywhere,  but  in  Weitminster-Hall.  TJ^ere^  wffttclcili/y  it  ^as  nei- 
ther a  habitation  nor  a  namt*  M.  de  Lolme  tells  us,  that  he  was 
struck  at  not  being  able  to  liear  of  any  law  wliich  enacted  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  existed,  because  it 
was  not  forbidden-  But,  with  a  little  more  inquiry,  this  ingenious 
foreigner  might  have  found  law  enough  against  this  soi-disant  right, 
^though  none  for  it.  The  truth  is,  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  vot 
i^xistf  nor  ever  did  exist  in  England,  but  by  connivaf>ce.  And  un- 
I  less,  at  our  distance  from  tlie  metropolis,^  we  afc  deceived  as  to  the 
actual  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the  indulgence  itself  (viz.  the 
i^romiivance)  has  been  reduced  -within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  as 
.difficult  for  the  roost  adroit  pamphleteer  to  arraign  public  mea- 
sures, without  blaming  public  men,  as  for  Shakespeare's  Jew  to 
^ake  his  pound  of  flesh  widiout  a  drop  of  blood  j  and  if  this  is  the 
■fullest  extent  of  the  privilege,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that^ri 
''ua  sentias  will  be  as  much  a  phantom  of  right  in  praclicey  as  it 
fi'AS  always  been  in  law.  *  ♦ 

li- .  It  certainly  i^  not  because  we  expect  to  prove  any  thing  by 
e^ur  own  authority,  that  we  have  tliought  it  woilh  while  to  prc- 
id'^ept  this  passage  to  the  eye  of  our  readers;  but  merely  to  s^alij^y 
jjij%em  that  the  opinions  which  we  now  deliver  have  not  been 
itis^astily  adopted^  and  are  not  tlie  immetUate  suggestion  of  any 
efiii^articuLw  occurrence  to  which  tlie  public  attention  mjiy  have 
c^cen  recently  attracted.  In  fact,  the  autliors  most  inclined 
at  (S-j  strei^heu  to  excess  the  springs  of  authority  have  not,  when 
i'wusn  oi  discernment,  foiled  to  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion. 
^  Tlmt  the  letter  of  the  law,  *  says  Mr  Hume,  *  as  much  as  the 
jj^^l^  naost  flaming  court  sermon,  inculcates  passive  obedience,  is 
yO apparent'  f  *  The  laws  of  this  country,'  says  Mr  Burke, 
jl  l^arc  for  the  most  part  constituted,  and  wisely  sc>,  for  the  ge- 
^p^neralenda  of  government,  rather  tlian  for  the  prcscnation 
!^j'of  our  particular  liberties.  WTiatever,  therefore,  is  done  in 
J^  support  of  liberty,  by  persons  not  in  public  trust,  or  not  act- 
y^^ G_3 ^ing 


*  Vol.  ix.  p.  S65. 

t-  Home's  Hbtory  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  40. 
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*  ing  merdy  in  that  trust,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  le»  out  of 
^  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  ;  and  the  law  itself  is  sufficient 

*  to  animadvert  upon  it  with  great  severity.     Nothing,  indeed, 

*  can  hinder  tliat  severe  letter  from  crushing  us,  exc^the 

*  temperaments  it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury. '  •  These 
passages  merit  no  ordinary  attention.  In  the  latter,  *  more  is 
^  meant, '  by  a  great  deal,  *  than  meets  the  ear. '  The  letter 
of  tlie  law  would  crush  Uberty,  says  Burke,  but  juries  save  it 
Tliev  can  only  do  so,  then,  by  counteracting  the  law;  by 
breAing  it.  And  the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  juries  save 
liberty  from  being  crushed,  by  delivering  verdicts  contrary  to 
Jaw.  But,  is  this  actually  the  case  ?  or,  if  it  were,  is  it  desire- 
able  or  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  ?     Is  it  true,  that  juries 

-would  afiford  us  sufficient  security,  had  we  administrators  really 
bent  on  mischief,  and  were  they  men  not  to  be  deterred  from 
their  purposes  by  the  sense  of  public  disapprobation  ?  For  our 
own  parts,  we  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr  Burke. 
We  do  not  ascribe  it  to  juries,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  has 
not  been  allowed  to  crush  our  national  liberties.  We  ascribe 
it,  without  any  hesitation,  to  the  forbearance  of  Judges,  and 
tlie  forbearance  of  Ministers ;  perhaps,  we  should  rauier  say, 
to  the  prevalence  of  public  virtue  in  the  nation  ;  which  disin- 
clines judges  and  ministers,  though  impelled  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct by  the  strongest  motives,  and  unrestrained  bv  law,  from 
extinguishing  the  power  of  censure  on  their  conduct.  They 
are  restrained  by  tlieir  respect  for  pubbc  opinion ;  by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  are  aware  exists  in  tlie  nation  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  danger  which,  at  a  certain  point,  would  attend  na^ 
tional  disapprobation.  That  juries,  who,  except  on  rare  an4 
remarkable  occasions,  are  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  would  afford  an  adequate  seciirit}^  against  power  and 
talents  resolutely  applied  to  tlie  destruction  of  our  liberties, 
there  is  not,  we  should  suppose,  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  undertake  to  maintain.  The  nation,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool on  a  recent  occasion  very  justly  observed,  had  the  ptt>- 
tection  of  juries  in  the  time  oi  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles 
the  Second,  but  found  them  a  veiy  feeble  obstacle  to  the  in- 
roads of  arbitrary  power.  In  fact,  the  atrocious  scenes  which 
were  acted  in  the  courts  of  justice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Popish 
plot,  afford  a  lamentable  and  instructive  instance  of  the  facility 
with  which  juries,  when  public  delusion  is  first  artfiilly  spread, 
may  be  made  use  of  as  instruments  to  perpetrate  the  most  foul 
unci  odious  of  the  purposes  of  tyranny. 

Witii  regard  to  tlie  protection  which  it  is  pretended  that  tbf 

•        liberty 

^  Buikc,  TauugliU  cu  ihe  Cause  of  ihc  Present  Discontents,  p.  75. 
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liberty  of  tbe  press  receives  from  juries,  another  circumstance 
of  decisive  influence  is  to  be  consiaered.     It  is  not  by  cbmmon 
Juries,  selected  under  extraordinary  securities  for  impartiality 
of  choice,  but  by  special  juries,  selected  under  no  ad^uate  se- 
curities for  impartiality  of  choice,  that  all  causes  for  libel  are 
tried.     We  are  far  from  saying,  that  any  improper  influence 
has  been  used,  for  a  greater  number  of  years  tnan  it  is  need- 
ful for  us  to  look  back,  in  selecting  special  jurymen  for  such 
trials.     Indeed,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if  a?iy  such 
instances  have  occurred,    they    have   been    exceedingly  few. 
But  this  we  will  say,  and  witnout  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
iHth  ministers  and  judges  rests  the  power  of  selection ;   and 
that  to  their  virtue  or  discretion  it  is  owing,  if  they  make  no 
use  of  it.     The  fact  is,  that  they  never  need  send  a  man  to 
trial  for  a  libel,  without  being  able  to  render  themselves,  if  they 
please,  sure  beforehand  of  the  verdict  which  will  be  pronouncetl 
against  him. 

It  is  Tight  that  this  important  circumstance  should  be  fiiUy 
known.  U  is  right  that  the  merit  of  preserving  to  us  that  por- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press  whidi  we  actuaBy  enjoy,  should 
be  ascribed  to  tnose  to  whom  it  is  really  due — not  to  juries, 
but  to  those  under  whom  jxu-ies  act.  It  is  right  to  point  it  out 
•6  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration,  wnether  so  import- 
ant a  security,  for  every  thing  valuable  in  government,  should 
t)e  left  to  depend,  as  in  this  country  it  does,  upon  the  virtuous 
forbearance  of  public  men,  under  no  other  restraint  against 
abuse,  than  the  uncertain  and  ever-varying  control  of  pubfic  in» 
ffpection  and  opinion.  *  The  dangerous  consequences,'  said 
Lord  Erskine,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  the  trial  of  the 
Dean  of  St  Asaph,  *  of  the  doctrines  established  on  the  sub- 

*  ject  of  libel,  are  obscured  from  the  eyes  of  manv,  from  their 

*  not  feeling  the  immediate  effects  of  tnem  in  daily  oppression 

*  and  injustice :    But  that  security  is  temporary  and  fallacious  ; 

*  it  depends  upon  the  convenience  of  government  for  the  time 

*  being,  which  may  not  be  interested  m  the  sacrifice  of  indivi- 

*  duals,  and  in  the  temper  of  the  magistrate  who  admim'sters 

*  the  criminal  law.  *  • 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  t6 
reform.  The  power  of  punishing  for  Ubel,  assumed  and  ex- 
ercised bv  the  Court  of  Kmg's  Bench,  is  neither  founded  upon, 
nor  guided  by,  any  provision  of  the  legislature  whatsoever. 
The  assent  of  Parliament  to  it  is  merely  ni^gative.  We  assert, 
that  there  is  not  within  the  statute-book  a  single  form  of  words, 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  declare  what  libelling  is,  by  which 

G  4?  any 

*  Spee^es  of  Lord  l^rsklia^,  vcl  i.  p.  t^j. 
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force  would  not  be  unnecessary,  fttid  hence  iipproper.*    The,ac* 
cusadon  too,  and  the  punishment  as  for  treason,  are  some&ing 
great  and  alarming;     Tliey  figure  dreadfully  in  ail  imaginations, 
and  rouse  the  pubUc  to  attention.     Wherever  despotism  is  not 
already  confirmed,  and  the  public  sentiments  securely  set  at  de- 
fiance, myust  punishment  for  treason  is  not  likely  to  be  o&sen 
inflicted.     In  a  comparatively  rude  period  of  society,  it  may  b^' 
used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  means  of  protection  for  n 
despotism  already  established,  which  then  degenerates  into  a 
t)Tanny.     But  it  is  in  little  danger  of  being  employed,  as  a 
means  of  converting  a  free  government  into  an  absolute  one.  * 
The  c^  is  exactly  reversed  with  regard  to  libel.     The  punish-* 
ment  and  accusation,  in  this  instance,  strike  not  so  forcibly  iqp-* 
on  tlic  imagination.     When  cases  calculated  to  interest  4Jie  pub-' 
Kc  are  artfuQy  avoided,  prosecutions  for  )H)el  are  very  apt  to  be* 
passed  over  ^i-ith  neglect  and  indifference.     I'he  truth  however' 
is,  that  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  a  habit  of  intimidation, 
proiluced  by  these  prosecutions,  to  silence  the  press  with  regard 
tp  the  abuses  of  government  j  and,  after  diat,  the  road  to  arbi- 
If  ary  power  is  clear  of  aLnost  all  obstructions,  • 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  Legislature  has  adc^ted  a 
very  dillerent  conduct  with  regard  to  treason,  and  widi  regard' 
to  HbeL  The  one  it  has  defined.  It  has  dechnred,  in  exprest 
and  solemn  words,  what  shall  be  punished  as  treason,  and  what 
shall  not.  The  o^ier  it  has  not  defined.  It  has  left,  as  yet,  al- 
together undescribed  by  words,  what  shall  be-  punished  as  libel, 
what  shall  not.  The  judge,  without  a  shadow  of  a  law  mtai 
him  by  the  legislature,  looking  only  to  the  practice  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  and  of  his  predecessors  who  followed  the  example  of 
{he  Star-Chamber,  makes  up  a  rule,  according  tx>  his  own  viev^ 
for  each  particular  occasion.  Let  us  attend  to  what  the  most  e» 
tninent  lawyers  have  advanced  concerning  the  danger  and  mischief 
of  leaving,  in  any  degree  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  the  laws 
pn  which  the  vitol  interests  of  the  peoT^e  depend  5 — bear  theii* 
well  merited  and  vehement  praises  of  tne  legislature,  tor  taking 
the  law  of  treason  out  of  the  incurable  vagueness  and  uncertaiiity 
of  unwritten  or  common  law, — for  limiting  and  circumscribing 
it  by  an  express  form  of  words;  and  then  estimate  the  calamity 
which  still  remains  to  be  removed,  of  standing  exposed,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  punishment  for  a  libel,  while  the  olfence  has  never  yet 
been  Hnuted  by  anv  form  of  words,  and  the  rang6  of  pimi^- 
ment  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  at  the  discretion  of  tht 
judges- 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Blackstone.  •  If  the  criih^ 
♦  pi  high  treason  be  indeterminate,  this  alone  (snys  the  President 

4  Montesquieu) 
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^'  Montetqoieu)  is  suffici^at  to  make  any  government  degenerate 

*  into  arbitrary  power.  *  We  may  certainly  add,  witn  equal 
truth,  if  the  crime  of  libel  be  indeterminatCi  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient, if  the  rulers  chuse,  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press* 
Blackstone  goes  on :    '  And  yet,  by  the  ancient  common  law, 

*  there  was  a  great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  judges,  to  de- 
>*  termine  what  was  treason,  or  not  so.  '  Not  only  the  same, 
bat  a  much  greater  latitude,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  implies, 
is  now  left,  by  the  existing  common  law,  in  the  breast  of  judges, 
to  determine  what  is  libel,  or  not  so.  The  learned  jud^e  con- 
tinaes — *  Whareby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  op- 

*  portonity  to  create  abundance  of  constructive  treasons ;  tliat 

*  is,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions,  offences 

*  into  the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never  were 

*  suspected  to  be  such.  *  And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  pro- 
nounce, that  if  ever  we  shall  have  a  prince  of  despotical,  not 
to  speak  of  tyrannical  inclinations,  his  creatures  vnHy  by  the 
indeterminateness  of  libel  law,  have  opportunity  to  create  abun- 
dance of  constructive  libels ;  that  is,  to  condemn  and  punish, 
not  any  crime,  but  the  most  meritorious  actions,  the  just  and 
faithful  exposure  of  acts  of  misgovernment,  with  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  ^e  authors. 

What  was  the  remedy  against  so  much  danger,    from  a 

•  common,    unwritten,    indeterminate  law,    respecting  treason  ? 

An   act  of  the  legislature,    making  the  law  written^  precise, 

and  unambiguous.       ^  But  however, '   says   Blackstone,    ^  to 

*  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  began  to  arise  in  England 

*  from  this  multitude  of  constructive  treasons,  the  statute  25. 
^  Edw.  IIL  c.  2.  was  made ;  which  d^jfines  what  offences  only,  for 

*  the  future,  should  be  hekl  to  be  treason.  Thus  careful,  *  he 
continues,  idler  specifying  the  diiferent  provisions  of  the  statute, 

*  was  the  L^slature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  to 

*  roecify  and  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  vague  notions  of  treason, 
^  that  nad  formerly  prevailed  in  our  Courts.  Sir  Matthew 
^  Hale  is  very  high  in  his  encomiums  on  the  great  wisdom  and 

*  care  of  the  Parliament,  in  thus  keeping  judges  witliin  the 

*  proper  bounds  and  limits  of  this  act,  by  not  suffering  tliera 

*  to  run  out  (upon  tlieir  own  opinions)  into  constructive  trea- 
^  sons,  though  in  cases  tliat  seem  to  them  to  have  a  like  parity 

*  of  reason. ' 

The  application  of  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  ob- 
fcrvation.  But  this  is  a  point  of  such  vital  importiuice,  that  we 
must  be  forgiven  for  accumidating  a  tew  more  autlioritics.  In 
^|ie  admirable  speech  which  was  delivered  by  >Sir  Mcary  Gibbs, 
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in  the  defefice  6f  Mr  Tooke,  in  1794,  *  he^makdvtome  valoa^ 
ble  remarks  on  the  mischief  and  danger  arising  from  the  uncep^ 
tainty,  from  the  power  of  unlimited  extension,  which  belongs  tm 
an  unwritten  law,  on  the  chief  points  liable  to  come  to  issue  be* 
tween  governments  and  their  subjects.     *  Gentlemen,  *  he  sajqib 

*  I  wiff  now  state  the  authority  under  which  tliis  Court  is  founds 

*  ed, — I  mean  that  statute  which  passed  in  what  hord  Cokt 

*  called  a  blessed  Parliament,  namely  the  stat*  25.  £dw.  Ill,  8ta|*> 

*  ing  what  constitutes  treason,  and  laying  down  an  unerring  patk 

*  by  which  a  man's  conduct  could  be  followed ;  and  showing 

*  how  a  man  should  not  be  implicated  in  guilt  without  knowing 
^  what  it  was,  which,  I  am  sonry  to  say,  bef(H'e  this  statute, 
^  was  a  state  engine  tor  prosecutions  for  high  treason. '  After 
recitiug  the  principal  provisions  of  jthe  act,  he  goes  on,  *  Geu- 

*  tlemen,  you  will  observe,  before  this  statute  passed,  treason 

*  was  a  crime  undefined  by  the  statute  law ; ' — just  as  libd  is 
now.     What  was  the  consequence  ?     Sir  Vicary  tells  us  ;-^*  If 

*  a  man  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  a  jury  was  told  so, 

*  they  could  not  have  information  enough  to  tiy  him.  *  It  £d- 
lowed,  as  Sir  Vicary  most  truly  remarked,  that  the  juiy  in  sudi 
circumstances  were  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  Court,  tit 
goes  on  ; — *  And  they  must  kium',  '  (viz.  before  their  verdict) 

*  what  treason  is,  and  must  learn  from  the  Court  what  it  was 

*  imputed  to  him. '  He  adds,  *  After  Uiat  statute,  they  leastit 
'  from  a  higher  authority  what  treason  is.      By  this  statate 

*  every  branch  of  treason  is  pointed  out,  and  therefore,  .tibnt 
^  which  was  matter  of  law  in  the  brsasts  of  the  judges,  beemne, 
<  by  this  statute,  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  breast  of  the  jury. ' 
I  le  goes  on ; — *  The  makers  of  the  statute  knew  what  an  engine 
f  prosecutions  for  tieason  were  made ;  and  in  the  anxiety,  that 

*  the  subject  should  not  be  exposed  to  vague  and  loo^  charges 

*  of  treason,  the  statute  goes  on  to  prohibit  any  thing  beuig 

*  considered  as  treason,  except.in  the  words  of  the  statute. ' 

If  it  was  of  so  much  importance  *  that  the  subject  riiould  not 
be  exposed  to  vague  and  loose  charges  of  treason, '  we  have  al- 
ready declared,  and  we  cannot  too  often  rqieat  our  opinion, 
that  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that  writers  on  government^ 
and  the  great  principles  of  society,  shouki  not  be  exposed  to 
viigue  and  loose  charges  of  libeL  And  if  the  remedy  against 
the  evils  of  loose  and  vague  charges  of  treason,  was  a  definition 
by  statute  of  the  crime ;  so  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
loose  and  vague  charges  of  libdi,  is  *  definittnn  of  libel  by  the 
k-gislature. 
*We 

*  Trial  of  John  Home  Took©,  &c.  uken  in  siiort  hand  by  J.  H. 
Blanchard,  Vol.  2.  p.  137. 
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.  We  are  extremely  happy  to  be  supported  in  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  die  importance  of  such  an  lunendment  of  oi^  libel  law, 
by  so  liigh  an  authority  as  Lord  Erskinc.  In  his  speech  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Holland,  4th  March  1811,  for  an  account  of 
ipformations  rx  o;^*o  filt  <1  by  tl.:>  Attorney-General,  he  said, 

*  *  When  a  man  is  accu^t  J  oi  1:  ^^h  treason,  he  is  covered  all 

*  over  with  the  armour  of  th .  i.  \v.     He  hm  a  giant  to  fight  with, 

*  when  he  has  to  encountor  the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the 

*  Crown  ;  and  he  is  protected  ac  cordin«y....Now,  why  should 

*  not  persons  accusetl  by  the  Attorney-Gtneral  by  ex  officio  in- 

*  formation,  have  analogous  protections  ?     They  have  trie  same 

*  antagonist  to  fight  with,  and  why  not  the  same  armour  to  cover 

*  them  ?     All  the  power  and  influence  of  Government  are  exerted 

*  equally  against  them  ;  and  the  cases  are  precisely  the  same,  ex- 

*  cept  that  the  Crown  does  not  fight  with  the  weapons  that  are 

*  mortal ;  but  the  wounds  they  inflict  may  be  desperate.     Yet  they 

*  not  only  hrAc  not  analogous  protection,  but  they  are  exposed  to 

*  greater  dangers  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crimes,  bi/  the  abuse  oj 

*  q)ecial  juries,     1  ie  did  not  mean  to  complain  of  the  institution, 

*  but  of  want  of  proper  regulation.     He  had  long  had  the  great- 

*  est  respect  for  many  gentlemen  who  served  upon  them  ;  but  the 

*  most  honest  men  were  not  equally  fit  for  all  trusts.     1'heij  xven 

*  qfle?i  deeply  connected  with  government ;  engaged  in  the  collection 

*  of  the  reventiCj  and.  magiatrates  in  every  coufity  in  the  kingdom. 

*  The  list  was  not  returned  by  the  sheriff,  but  was  made  up  by  the 

*  Master y  in  the  office  of  the  Kin^s-Bench. '  Lord  £rskine,  on 
the  subject  of  special  juries,  goes  further  than  we  ventured  to 
go.  He  says,  that  abuses  do  now  exist ;  all  that  we  have  said 
is,  that  special  juries  are  an  instrument  ready  prepared  for  ab- 
use ;  and  that  it  is  owinsr  to  the  virtue  of  ministers  if  the  abuse 
was  not  perpetrated.  1  he  points  as  to  which  Lord  Erskine  de- 
sired to  see  the  law  of  libel  placed  on  the  same  footing  vnth  the 
law  of  treason,  are  points  of  great  importance  certainly ;  but 
the  accuracy  or  vagueness  of  the  law  itself  is  a  point  of  stiH 
hi^er  importance. 

iBlackstone  informs  us,  and  informs  us  truly,  that  *  from  all 
open  attacks '  upon  our  liberty*  we  are,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  En^nd,  abundantly  secure.  It  is  from  *  secret 
snachinatlons, '  he  ^ys,  *  wliich  may  sap  and  undermine  it, ' 
that  we  have  every  thing  to  fear,  f  To  the  same  purpose,  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  informs  us,  that  *  it 
^  is  SQldom.that  liberty  is  lost  all  at  once.     Slavery  has  so  fright- 

'  ful 

♦  See  the  Report  in  Gobbet's  Polit.  Reg.  March  13tb,  1811. 
f  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p,  S50. 
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ful  an  aspect  to  men  aocustomed  to  fre^om,  that  it  Must  steal 
in  upon  them  by^degrees,  and  most  disguise  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  in  order  to  be  received.'  He  asserts,  accord- 
ngly,  that  *  it  is  sufficiendy  known,  that  despotic  power  would 
steal  in  upon,  us,  were  we  not  extremely  watchful  to  prevent 
its  progress,  and  ,were  there  not  an  easy  method  of  conveying 
the  alarum  from  one  ^nd  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be  roused  to  curb  the  am- 
bition of  the  court ;  and  the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must 
be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Notliing  so  dfectual 
to  diis  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  which  all  the 
learning,  wit  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremdy  jealous  of  the  press,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
its  preservation. '  Mr  Burke  says — *  Great,  determined  mea- 
sures, are  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  freedom.  They  are 
marked  with  too  strtong  lines  to  slide  into  use.  No  plea,  nor 
pretence  of  viconvenieiice  or  evil  example^  (which  must,  in 
their  nature,  be  daily  and  ordinary  incidents)  can  be  admitted 
as  a  reason  for  such  mighty  operations.  But  the  true  danger 
is,  when  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  exptnlients,  and  by 
parts.  *  f 

These  opinions,  which  we  have  chosen  to  support,  not  only 
by  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  but  by  the  high  authority  of 
the  writers  who  delivered  them,  suiRciently  imply,  .that  ot  all 
dangers  at  the  present  day  besetting  our  liberties,  the  danger  of 
leavmg  a  door  open  for  the  destruction  of  the  Uberty  of  the 
press,  by  a  vague  and  indeterminate  law  of  libel,  is  by  far  tlie 
greatest. 

ITie  law  of  libel  in  this  country  presents,  indeed,  a  pheno- 
jnenon,  to  which  we  know  not  that  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the*history  of  mankind.  Although  founded  entirely  upon  re- 
cent and  practical  authority,  and  claiming  no  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity or  legislative  sanction,  it  is  a  law  at  utter  variance  with 
the  sentiments  of  every  class  and  denomination  of  men,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  kingdom.  Even  Attorneys-General 
themselves,  m  the  very  act  of  arraigning  some  unibrtunate  man 
for  a  libel,  never  tail  to  declare  themselves  friends  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Not  a  man,  probably,  could  be  found  in  the  na- 
tion capable  of  understanding  the  me«ning  of  the  terms,  who 
would  not  declfU'e  die  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  one  of  the  first 
^ '        Pf 

t  Letter  to  the  Shcriffi  of  Briitoi.  p.  112. — Worlds,  voL  \u  4t» 
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af  poSdcal  blessings — to  be  that  sort  of  security  for  our  Eberties, 
without  which  all  other  Securities  would  prove  vain  and  incfleo- 
tual.  In  the  celebrated  trial  of  John  Stockdale  in  1789,  for  a 
libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Attorney-General  endea-« 
vours  to  persuade  the  jury  to  bring  in   a  verdict  of  gtiihy, 

*  lest  a  prejudice,    on   account  of  its    licentiousness,    should 

*  be  raised  against  the  press,  and  lest  something, '  said  he, 
«  should  be  done,  in  that  paroxysm  of  disgust,  which  might 

*  be  the  gradual  means  of  sapping  the  foundation  of  that 

*  best  of  oitr  libaties^ — a  free  press.  '  *  In  the  trial  qf 
Mr  Pcrrjs  in  1793,  the  Attorney-General  (now  Lord  El- 
don),    after  a  panygeric  upon   the  constitution,    as  *  a  mo- 

*  del  nearly   approaching  to  j>erfection, — a  constitution,  un- 

*  der  which  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  has  been  enjoyed, 

*  than  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  government  whatever,^ 
addfi — *  Tliese  blessings  ^ave,  in  a  great  measure,  sprung  from 

*  the  properly  regulatcdy5*^£r^/7ffi  of  the  ]rres$;  and,  on  mamtain- 

*  iiig  that  freedom  on  its  proper  principles,  chiefly  depends  our 

*  security  for  the  enjojTuent  of  those  blessings.  * — *  I  never  vdW^ ' 
he  sajs,  *  dispute  the  right  of  any  man  fuuy  to  discuss  topics 

*  resj)ccting  government,  and  honestly  to  pomt  out  what  he  may 

*  consider  as  a  proper  remedy  of  grievances. '  f  The  Judge 
himself  (Lord  Kenyon),  in  the  oi^cning  of  his  charge  to  the 
Jury  on  the  same  trial,  said—*  Tlie  liberty  of  the  press  has  al- 

*  ways  been,  and  has  justly  been,  a  favourite  topic  with  Eng- 

*  lishmcn ....  Gentlemen, '  he  continued,  *  it  is  placed  as  the 

*  sentinel  to  alarm  us,  when  any  attempt  is  made  on  our  liber- 

*  ties. '  %  Even  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  himself  (for  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  specimen  of  the  man  whose  reputation  stands  at  present 
the  highest  for  hostih'ty  to  the  press)  declared,  and  we  doubt  not 
with  perfect  sincerity,  on  the  trial  of  Mr  Perry,  February  S4th^ 
1810 — *  A  free,  full  and  open  discussion  of  every  measure  con- 

*  nected  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  and  into  tlie 

*  conduct  and  measures  of  government,  he  was  far  from  refus- 

*  ing  to  the  conductors  of  tne  public  prints.     An  attempt  to 

*  control  the  free  exercise  of  tliis  right,  lie  should  admit,  would 

*  be  improper  and  unjust.     On  tliat  liberty,  some  of  our  best 

*  privileges  depended.      It  had  been  instrumental,  in  former 

*  doy-s,  in  establishing  and  securing  our  free  constitution  ;  and 

*  it  might,  when  properly  directed,  be  the  means  of  preserving 

*  to  us  the  simie  invaluable  blessings  in  time  to  come. '  ||     Ho- 

nourable,. 

**  6ee  die  Speeches  of  Lord  Eiskine,  vol.  ii.  p.  28S» 

t  Ibid,  p.  404,  405. 

X  Ibid.  p.  447. 

n  Se«  Report  of  the  Trial  by  Mr  Perry.- 
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Bourable,  however,  as  these  declarations  aire  to  the  eminent 
persons  who  pronounced  them,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  saying, 
that  they  are  all  of  them  at  variance  with  the  law.  That  liberty 
of  the  press,  so  rniiformty  -extolled,  the  law  entirely  disallows. 
There  is  not  a  conceivable  expression,  passing  censure  upon  any 
institution,  any  measure,  or  any  member  of  Government,  which 
the  aHrComprenending  law  of  hbel  places  not  within  the  verge 
of  punishment,— of  punishment  short  of  life,  and  liable  to  any 
degree  of  severity  the  Judges  please.  The  author  of  the  Digest 
of  ivibel  Law,  quoting  for  his  authorities  Bacon's  Abridgement 
and  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  states  it  as  the  law,  *  that 

*  words,  if  published  in  writing,  and  tending  in  any  degree  to 

*  the  discredit  of  a  man,  are  libellous,  whether  such  words  de* 

*  fame  private  persons  only,  or  persons  employed  in  a  public 

*  capacity ;  in  which  latter  case,  they  are  said  to  receive  an  ag- 

*  gravation,  as  they  tend  to  scandalize  the  Government,  by  re- 

*  fleeting  on  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 

*  public  affairs.  *  *  But  if  every  thing  that  reflects  on  those  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  affairs, — if  every  thinigr 
tending  to  the  discredit  of  any  one  of  them  be  an  a^avated  h- 
bel, — it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  liberty  of  the 

Eress.  Under  the  pressure,  however,  of  this  law.  Lord  Elleii- 
orough  found  himself  constrained,  in  the  case  of  Cobbett  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  not  only  to  declare,  that  eveiy 
thing  which  tends  to  bring  the  Government  into  disesteem  is  h- 
bellous,  but  to  say,  that,  *  by  the  law  of  England,  there  is  na 

*  impunity  to  any  person  publishing  any  thing  that  is  injurioug 

*  to  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  an  individual^ '  f  and,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  this  principle,  to  enumerate  among  the  differ* 
ent  libellous  passages  which  the  writing  in  Question  contained,  that 
which  Questioned  the  fitness  of  Lord  Harawicke  for  the  situation 
of  Lora  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.    *  He  admits  *  (says  his  Lordship) 

*  this  noble  person  to  be  celebrated  for  understanding  the  mo- 

*  dem  method  of  fatting  a  sheep  as  well  as  any  man  in  Cam- 

*  bridgeshire.     Now,  gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?    Does 

*  it  not  clearly  mean  to  infer,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  is  ill-placed 
'  in  his  high  situation,  and  that  he  is  only  fit  for  the  common 

*  walks  of  life  ? '  %    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  pronounce 
a  man  in  a  high  situation  unfit  for  his  office,  would  be  disagree- 
able to  his  feeUngs ;  but  if  the  press  must  not  so  much  as  insi- 
nuate 

•  Digest  of  the  Law  concerning  Libels,  p.  5. 
t  See  Report  of  the  Trial,  Cobbett'*  Polit.  Reg.  2d  June  180S« 
p.  854. 
X  Ibid.  p.  817.  8 
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^nuate  that  any  public  functionary  is  only  fit  for  the  private  walkf 
of  life,  it  is  but  an  idle  mockery  to  tell  us  wc  have  a  free  press. 

'  We  arc  far,  ho>vevcr,  from  blaming  Lord  EUenborougn  for 
these  declarations  ;  for,  upon  the  only  ground  of  law,  or  sup- 
posed law,  on  which  he  had  to  proceed,  we  know  not  what  eke 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  decLire  j  unless  he  had  declare<l,  that 
though  such  was  the  law,  it  was  a  law  which  Juries  and  Judges 
had  very  often  taken  the  liberty  of  disregarding}  that,  as  often 
as  they  had  done  so,  they  had  done  thdir  country  goml  ser- 
vice ;  and  that,  in  general,  by  executing  it,  they  had  done  no- 
thing but  mischief. 

Cau  any  contradiction,  then,  be  gi'cater  than  that  which  ex- 
ists between  this  law  and  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  na- 
tion ?  Is  there  any  man,  however  inclined  to  screw  up  the 
springs  of  authority,  who  reckons  it  crimimd  to  lay  before  the 
public,  expressions  reflei*ting  upon  the  oualificatiotis  or  practices 
of  public  men  ?  Hoar  Mr  Windham  nimself,  speaking  direct- 
ly to  this  very  point — *  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage, 

*  one  of  those  by  which  the  interests  of  countries  will  in  reality 

*  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  which 

*  the  government,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in 

*  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guiltj%  and  from  their 

*  opportunities  more  likely  to  be  gtiilty,  than  any  others.     Ko- 

*  thing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  ins;itiablc 

*  voracity,  tlie  proflifrate  disregard  of  all  claims  fi'om  merit  or 

*  services,  that  wc  otien  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations, 

*  when  providincr  for  themselves^  dicir  relations  or  dependants. 

*  I  am  as  little  (disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  con- 

*  duct.     Let  it  be  reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one 

*  plejises,  and  much  more  than  it  commonly  is. '  •  Does  Mr 
Windham  here  teach  the  legal  doctrine  of  not  touching  the  feel- 
ings of  public  men  ?  Does  he  not,  in  opposition  to  it,  say, 
tliat  they  cannot  be  touched  too  harslily,  when  by  the  abuse  of 
patronage  they  have  acted  wrong  ?     Did  Mr  Burke  think  it  cri- 

'  minal  to  publish  any  thing  having  a  tendency  to  bring  the  go- 
vernment into  disesteem,  when  he  thus  wrote  ?  *  No  man,  I 

*  believe,  will  consider  it  merely  as  the  language  of  spleen  of 

*  disappointment,  if  I  say,  that  there  is  somethmg  particularly 

*  alarming  in  the  present  conjuncture.     There  is  tiardly  a  man 

*  in  or  out  of  power  who  hokls  any  other  language.     That  go- 

*  vernment  is  at  once  dreadeil  and  contemned  ;  tliat  the  laws  arc 

*  despoiled  of  all  their  respected  and  salutary  terrors ;  that  their 

*  inaction  is  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  their  exertion  of  abhor- 

*  rencej 

*  C.  bbet's  Part  Debates,  v.  14-,  p.  7JS. 
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«  rcnccj  that  rank,  and  ofiice,  and  tide,  and  all  the  Solemrt 

*  pkiisibilities  of  the  world,  have  lost  their  reverence  and  effect ; 

*  that  our  foreign  politics  are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domestic 

*  economy  ;  that  our  dependencies  are  slackened  in  their  aflec- 

*  tion,  and  loosened  fi'om  their  obeilience  j  that  we  know  nei-» 

*  ther  how  to  yiekl  nor  how  to  enforce  ;  tliat  hardly  any  thing 

*  above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is  sound  and  entire  j  but 

*  that  disconnexion  and  confusion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  fa- 

*  milies,  in  parliament,  in  tlie  nation,  prevail  beyond  the  dis- 

*  orders  of  any  former  time ! — Theseare  tacts  universiiUy  admitted. 

*  and  lamen^pil. '  f  Did  he  regard  the  feelings  or  reputatipn  of 
ministers,  in  a  bocly,  when  he  printed  these  words  ? — *  The  mi- 

*  nisters,  instead  of  attending  to  a  duty  that  was  so  urgent  on 

*  them,   employed  tbeniselves^  as    usual,    in  endeavours  to  de-> 

*  sh'Of/  the  rejnitatiou  of  those  xi/io  were  bold  enough  to  remind 

*  ihein  of  it. '  %  Did  lie  think  it  wrong  to  defame  the  govern- 
ment, when  he  declared,  as  in  tlie  following  words,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  become  so  corrupt,  that  he  felt  degrad- 
ed by  bein^  placed  in  it  ? — '  But,  when  I  found, '  says  he^ 

*  that  the  House,  surrendering  itself  to  die  guidance,  not  of  an 

*  authority  grown  out  of  experience,  Avisdom  and  integrity,  but 

*  of  the  accidents  of  court  favour,  had  become  the  sport  of  the 

*  passions  of  men,  at  once  rash  and  pusillanimous, — that  it  had 

*  even  got  into  die  habit  of  refusing  every  thing  to  reason,  and 

*  surrendering  every  thing  to  force,*— all  my  power  of  obliging 

*  eidier  my  country  or  individuals  was  gone  5  all  the  lustre  of 

*  my  hna^jinary  rank  was  tarnished,  and  I  felt  degraded  even 

*  by  my  devation, '  $  Did  he  diink  it  wrong  to  pour  forth  the 
most  unmeasured  accusations  against  the  highest  men,  when  he 

Srmted  mid  published  the  following  expressions  relating  to  Mr 
^tt  and  Lord  Melville  ? — *  With  a  knowledge  of  this  disposi*^ 

*  tion,  a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Treatfturer 

*  of  the  Navy,  impelled  by  no  public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of 

*  the  most  wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever  stiiined  the  annals  of 

*  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plunder,  imprisonment,  ex- 

*  lie,  and  death  itself,  according  to  the  mercy  of  such  execrable 

*  tyrants  as  Amir  al  Omra  and  Paul  Beniield,  the  unhappy  and 

*  deluded  souls,  who,  untaught  by  uniibmn  example,  w^re  stiU 

*  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  English  feith. '  H     Or,  when,- 
VOL.  xviii,  NO.  35,  H  in 

+•  Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  pretext  Discontents,  p.  4. 

X  Letter  firom  Edmund  Burke,  esq.  to  T.  Burgh,  esq.  p.  38. 

^  lb.  p.  54.  ' 

It  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot*s.Debts,  ^Buifce'i  Works,  vol.  iL 

p«  494.  £d.  4l9i 
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Jn  the  saiHC  speech,  he  declared,  by  one  of  the  oioat  cutting  ex« 
pressions  which  the  language  afforded,  that  Mr  l^itt,  by  a  spe^ 
cific  attraction,  gravitated  to  e%"ery  intriguing  and  rapacious  cha- 
racter ?  *  Or,  when  he  accused  the  same  celebratea  minister  of 
sacrificing  '  bIJ  tlie  natural  interests  of  this  kingdom, '  to  an  ih- 
triguuig  connexion  with  Mr  Benfield  ?  *  A  single  Benfield,  * 
he  says,  *  outweighs  them  all ;  a  cpminal,  who  long  since  ought 

*  to  have  fattened  the  region  kites  with  his  offal,  is,  by  his  Ma-- 

*  j^sty's  ministers,  cntinc^ncd  in  the  government  of  a  great  king- 

*  dom,  and  enfc'offcd  with  an  estate,  whicli  in  the  comparisoA 

*  effaces  the  splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Kuropc. 'f 

Wlien  the  press  teems  every  day  with  tonsures  so  severe  n^ 
these,  bi>th  on  the  agents  and  measures  of  goternii>ent,  censures 
publii^hed  by  the  highest  and  most  respected  characters  iu  the. 
nation,  who,  so  far  from  being  punished,  are  often  raised  to 
honours  and  power,  w,hat  is  the  public  to  think,  when  it  every 
now  and  then  beholds  an  uufoitunate  victim  singWd  out  for  cai- 
nurcs  not  excecfUng,  if  they  equiJ,  those  which  are  unpunished  ? 
Seldom,  indeed,  chu  it  forbear  to  think,  what,  in  the  celebrated 
prosecution  of  Wilkes  for  a  libel,  AJr  Burke  declared  that  he 
thought     *  I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living  be- 

*  lieves,  tijat  Mr  Wilkes  was  punished  for  the  indecency  of  his 

*  publications,  or  the  impiety  of  his  ransacked  doeet.     If  he 

*  had  fallen  in  a  common  slaughter  of  llbehers  and  blasphemers, 

*  I  could  well  believe  that  notliing  more  was  meant  than  wai^ 
'  pretended.     But  wlien  I  see  that,  for  years  together,  full  as 

*  unpious,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  writings  to  religion,  and 

*  virtue,  and  order,  nave  not  been  punished,  nor  their  authors 

*  discountenanced,  I  must  consider  this  as  a  shocking  and  shame- 

*  less  pretence.     Does  not  the  public  behold  with  mdignaiion^ 

*  persons  not  only  generally  scandalt)us  in  their  lives,  out  the 

*  identical  persons  who,  by  their  society,  their  induction,  tlieif 

*  example,  tlicir  encouragement,  have  drawn  this  man  into  th6 

*  very  limits  which  have  furnished  tlie  cabal  with  a  pretence  fof 

*  his  prosecution,  loaded  with  every  kind  of  Civour,  honour  and 

*  distinction  which  a  court  can  bestow  ?  Add  but  tlie  crime  of 
^  scr%irity  {the* Jbt^/jtn  crhTini  ^t^i-vituiis)  to  every  other  crime, 

*  and  the  wliole  mr4SS  is  inuneSiatdy  transmuteil  into  virtue, 
f  and  UeAmics  tlioju*^^ subject  of  reward  and  honour.  When; 
*♦  therefore,  I  refiect  upon  this  method  pursued  in  distributing 
^putaishmcnt*,  I  must  conclude,  that  Mr  Wilke»  is  the  obje(5 

'  of 

♦  Speech  or*  the  NaVch  cf  Arcot'a  Debts,  Buike's  Works,  vol.  \L 
p.  51^.  -  -  flbij.  p,~i;i6. 
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*  of  persecution,  not  on  account  oF  what  he'lias  done  in  coiu- 

*  mon  with  others  who  are  tlie  objects  of  reward,  but  for  that 

*  in  which  he  differs  from  many  of  them  j  that  he  is  pursued 

*  for  the  spirited  dispositions  which  are  blended  with  his  vices ; 

*  for  his  unconquerable  firmness,  for  his  resolute,  indefatigable, 

*  strenuous  resistance  against  oppression. '  * 

One  thing  there  is  which,  in  the  present  state  of  prosecutioni 
for  libel,  cannot  fail  to  command  attention,  viz.  that  the  minis- 
terial prints  abound,  to  fully  as  great  a  degree  as  their  antago* 
hists,  in  all  the  vices  which  can  adhere  to  tne  mode  of  censunng 
public  men  j  yet  it  is  a  rare  case,  indeed,  to  see  any  of  them 
{)unished.  Liet  any  one  read  the  abuse  which,  during  the  pre- 
sent administration,  has  in  certain  prints  been  poured  out  a- 
'gainst  artother  eminent  party  in  tlie  State,  for  not  one  word  of 
which  did  we  ever  hear  tnat  one  man  has  ever  been  called  to  ac- 
tount.  And  what  conclusion  can  the  fair,  the  disinterested  and  in- 
telligent part  of  the  community  form  ?  What  else,  than  that  the 
law  of  libel  is  a  law  to  punish  all  those  who  dare  lo  speak  ill  of  the 
ininister  j  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  liberty  to  speak  ill 
of  all  those  who  are  the  minister's  enemies  ? 

It  is  sufficiendy  obvious,  that,  widi  regard  to  political  subjects, 
and  public  men,  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abu-sed  in  two 
ways.  The  one  is,  when  cood  oublic  measures,  and  good  pub- 
lic men,  are  blamed ; — me  Otner  is,  when  bad  public  mea- 
sures, and  bad  public  men,  are  praised.  Of  these  two,  w>a 
should  consider  the  last  as  being  infinitely  the  worst*  It  fe  not 
only,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  prevalent,  as  being  the 
best  paidf,  and  not  at  aU  punished :  But  it  is  infinitely  the 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  in  its  operation.  It  is  the  skreen  by 
which,  more  efFectuafly  than  by  any  thing  else,  pow^r  is  con- 
cealed in  that  gr«rf2/a/ -progress  to  despotism,  which  the  distin-^ 
guished  authors  above  quoted  described  as  its  most  dangerous,, 
and  almost  its  only  dangerous  approach.  And,  even  when  no- 
thing worse  than  imbecihty  wields  the  reins,  it  is  that  by  which 
it  is  chiefly  upheld  in  its  Wunders,  till  it  ripens  national  mis- 
fortunes into  national  ruin.  Every  thing  tlie  government  per- 
forms is  asserted,  and  with  pretended  demonstration  proved , 
to  be  excellent.  Every  plausible  circumstance  which  can  be 
discovered  belonging  to  it,  is  displayed  in  the  most  advanta-  < 
geous  light,  and  fixed  habitually  in  the  public  eye,  while  every* 
dangerous  or  mischievous  circumstance  is  carefully  disguisetl 
or  hidden  from  the  view.     To  the  gi-eat  mass  of  mankind, 

H  2  whose 


•  Burke,  Thou^tt  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,  p.  7t>» 
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but  that  which  is  undeserved,  so  we  deem  no  cenflure.  Where^ 
ever  real  incapacity  in  a  public  man  js  pointed  out — wherever 
the  real  impolicy  or  mischief  of  a  wrong  measure  is  stript  of  its 
disguise,  and  made  to  appear  in  its  own  shape,  we  conceive 
that  the  nation  is  served  in  the  highest  instance ;  and  any  thing 
mther  than  an  abuse,  has  been  eflected  by  the  press.  But  we 
readily  ^ant,  that  when,  by  the  influence  of  false  censure,  a 
nation  is  made  to  disapj)rove  of  a  good  measure,  or  a  good 
minister,  and  to  defeat  the  one,  or  deprive  i)Lsclf  of  tlie  other, 
the -press  has  bt»eu  the  source  of*  mischief.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  remedies  against  this,  wliose  united  virtue  ium  scl- 
<lom  fail  to  be  cffectuaJ.  'Iliere  is,  ia  the  first  place,  refuta- 
tion of  the  censure  by  the  same  channel  5  a  grand  and  appro- 
priate cure,  and  which,  considering  the  force  of  truth,  will  ge- 
nerally prei'aiL  And  there  is  punishment,  which,  as  ollen  Jis 
a  man  brings  an  accusation  which  hje  cannot  support,  may  be 
inflicted  in  measure  and  proportion, 

Tliere  is,  however,  another  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
which  certain  classes  of  men  liold  up  to  tlieir  own  eyes  u  co- 
lossal and  Indeous  picture  5  and  labour  earnestly  witli  it  to  ap- 
pal the  hearts  ot*  other  men  ; — tliat  is,  the  danger  of  anarchy, 
Arising  from  excessive  censure  of  measures  jof  government  and 
public  men.  Now,  without  pretending  for  the  present  to  mea- 
sure very  accurately  the  <legree  iji  which  the  press  ever  ha» 
contributed  to  produce  tlie  e\ils  of  anarchy,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  contribute,  this  we  take  upon  us  without  any  hesitation 
to  say,  that  the  abuse,  in  the  way  oi  censure,  has  far  less  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  evils  of  anarchy,  than  the  abuse  in  the 
way  of  praise  has  to  produce  the  e%  ils  of  despotism  ;  and  that 
desjx>tism  is  by  far  the  most  imminent  danger.  It  is  from  tlie 
praise,  and  not  fix>ni  tlie  censure,  tjiat  society  ha^  infinitely  the 
most  to  dread. 

To  point  out  the  exact  h'mit«  of  tlie  power  of  the  press  to  dis- 
order society  by  the  abuse  of  censure,  woidd  require  a  minute  an- 
alysis of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  different  governments.  A 
few  obvious  considerations,  however,  may  be  presented,  which 
aflTord  no  inaccui*ate  standard  to  judge  by.  Of  those  comitriet 
which  have  enjoyed  tlie  mof^t  of  the  power  of  censure  by  the 
jwrc>s  5  juid  tliose  which  liave  enjoy eil  the  least : — in  which  has 
there  apj>eared  the  greatest  disjwsition  to  anarchy,  and  iu 
which  tlie  least  ?  llie  answer  wliich  the  experience  of  history 
presents  to  us,  will  surprise  those  who  have  credulously  lent 
their  faith  to  the  men  who  have  lately  been  so  active  in  tra- 
ducing the  application  of  censure  by  tlie  press.     The  only 
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.f  wmild^beceme  ^  sentence  of  obscurity,  ar^  npurished  into  a 
'  daugerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances  ; 
^  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  che^. 
'  rish,  in  tneir  turn,  the  disorders  which  are  the  parents  of 

*  aU  their  consec|uence. '  *  To  the  prevaletice,  in  France,  of 
aucn  men  as  these,  and  to  the  abuse  of  the  press,  has  the  re- 
volution and  all  its  evil  consequences  been  ascribed.  Now, 
what  ^ys  Mr  Burke  on  this  important  question  ?     *  Supei'ficial 

*  observers, '  says  he,  *  consider  such  {Persons  as  the  cat£se  of 

*  the  pubKc  uneasiness,  when,  in  trutli,  they  are  nothing  more 

*  than  the  effect. '  This  is  a  truth  of  prodigious  iir.portance ; 
of  which  purke  himself  but  too  easily  and  too  completely,  at 
an  after  period,  lost  sight ;  and  by  his  eloquence,  induced  too 
many. others  to  follow  jiis  example.  Tlie  expressions  which 
immediately  follow  in  tlie  same  j)assagc  are  not  less  remarkable, 
nor  less  at  variance  with  subsequent  doctrines  of  tlie  same 
)vriter.      *  Good  men,'  says  he,  *  look  upon  this  distracted 

*  scene  with  sorrow  and  indignation.     They  stand  in  a  most 

*  <listressing  alternative.   .But,  m  the  election  among  evils,  they 

*  hope  better  things  from  temporary  confusion^  than  from  estabr 

*  lisned  servittide. ' 

^There  is  another  grievous  mistake  involved  in  this  prejudice 
widi  regard  to  the  matter  of  fact.     It  was  not  the  abu*e  of  a 

yr^ftf  press  which  was  wi^jiessed  during  the  French  revolntfon  ; 
it  was  the  abuse  of  an  enslaved  press.  Tlie  press  was  at  all 
times  the  exclusi\Hj  instrument  of  the.  domineering  faction,  who 
made  use  of  it  to  calumniate  their  enemies  and  agitate  the  j>eo- 
ple ;  but  prevented,  by  the  terrors  of  extermination,  all  other 

,  men  from  making  use  of  the  press  to  expose  their  machinations 
xmd  character.  It  was  exactly  that  species  of  abuse  which  is 
committed,  in  diflerent  degrees,  by  every  set  of  rulers  in  France, 
iu  England,  or  any  where  else,  who  allow  more  latitude  to  free* 
dom  of  expression  on  their  own  side,  than  on  that  of  their  op- 
ponents. Had  real  freedom  of  tlie  press  been  enjoyed — had 
die  honest  men  whom  FriUice  contained  been  left  a  channel  by 
which  to  lay  their  sentiments  before  the  public — ^had  a  means 
been  secured  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  real  nature  of  tlie 
delusions  which  were  practised  upon'  them,  the  enormities  of 
the  revolution  would  have  been  confined  wiUiin  a  narrow  com- 
pass, and  its  termination  would  have  been  very  different.     The 

.  enlightened  and  intrepid  author  of  the  work  oefbre  us  aiibrds 
an  admirable  passarre  on  this  subject,  wliich  cannot  tail  to  bq 
;-ead  with  delignt  and  instruction. 

H  4  •  Oui, 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Cansc  of  ilie  present  Discontents,  p.  57.     ' 
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<  Ce  ratsocin^nnent  6mane  da  supreme  despotiime,  et  s'il  m'est 
permts  de  dire  toutc  veritc,  ne  roene  qu'a  une  supreme  extravagance, 
&c. 

If  men  would  only  employ  a  little  patient  consideration  in 
forming  their  notions,  we  should  not  despair  of  getting  all  but 
a  few,  to  join  with  us  in  opinion,  that,  so  far  irom  the  freedom 
of  the  press  being  the  cause  of  tlie  French  revolution,  had 
a  free  press  existed  in  France,  tlie  Fionch  revolution  never 
would  have  taken  place.  It  is  tlie  natural,  nay,  we  may  con- 
fidently say,  the  necessarj^  effect  of  a  free  press,  so  to  harmo- 
nize together  tlie  tone  of  the  government  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  [XJoj)le,  that  no  jarring  opposition  between  them  can  ever 
arise.  By  the  free  circulation  of  opinions,  the  government  is 
nlways  fuUy  apprised,  wliich,  by  no  other  means  it  ever  can  be, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  feels  a  decided  interest  in 
conforming  to  them.  As  it  must  thus,  in  some  degree,  mould 
itaeif  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  so  it  feels  an  interest  in 
fashioning  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  a  conformity  \>nth  its 
-views.  It  is  at  pains  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  and  to  conciliate. 
It  acts  not  with  a  proud  and  n^ligcnt  disdain  of  Uie  feelings  of 
jthe  people.  In  a  word,  tlie  government  and  the  people  are  under 
a  moral  necessity  of  acting  together ;  a  free  press  compeJs  them 
to  bend  to  one  another ;  and  any  contrariety  of  viewssand  pur- 
poses Uable  to  arise,  can  never  come  to  such  a  head  as  to  threat- 
en convulsions.  We  may  safely  aflirm,  that  more  freedom  of 
the  press  granted  to  our  own  coun^,  would  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  harmonizing,  to  a  much  greater  degiee,  the  tone  of 
government  and  the  sentiment*  of  the  people,  and  of  rendering 
4ill  violent  opposition  between  them  still  more  improbable  than 
even  at  present  it  is.  We  may  even  go  further :  wc  may  speak 
pf  that  state  of  convulsion  itself,  against  which  so  many  of  our 
Hcontemporaric^  think  it  necessary  to  take  so  many  precautions. 
Were  that  revolution,  wliich  wc  think  so  very  little  proKablc, 
really  to  happen,  nothing  would  prove  so  strong  a  bulwark 
against  the  abuses,  to  which  a  state  of  revolution  is  apt  to 
give  birtli,  as  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  so  clearly  estr.biished 
and  modified  by  law,  and  the  utility  of  its  exacisc  so  fully  prov- 
ed by  experience,  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  public  to 
be  deceivul  in  regard  to  tlic  j^hackles  which  a  predominant  fac- 
tion might  desire  to  impose  upon  that  freedom,  or  in  regard  i(^ 
the  £ike  glovscs  uhich  it  would  endeavour  to  put  upon  its  own 
^oid  other  men's  transactions. 

lliat  the  press,  too,  though  calculated  to  produce  important 
jcficcts  in  the  ision-  prrgrc???  ot  ages,  is  an  imtj-umcnt  witli  m  Inch 
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icct,  we  hare  bec^  altogcsther  tmaUe  to  touch.  We  kavc  net 
peen  able  to  njiention  any  of  the  considerations  which  prescribe 
as  well  as  fix,  the  hmitB  within  which  the  liberty  of  the  pres* 
diould  be  cottfined.  But  we  promise  not  to  lofte  sight  of  the 
subject.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  point  on  which  so  much 
depends,  and  with  regard  to  which  tlicre  is  still  in  this  countiy 
^o  much  room  for  reform,  that  we  shall  not  be  easily  induced  to 
femit  our  efforts,  till  that  sort  of  legislative  provi^on,  w}dcb 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe,  be  at  kst  bestowed  upoa 
the  nation. 


Art.  V.  Travels  in  tJie  South  of  Spafn^  in  Letters  xcriften 
A.  D.  1809  4- 1810.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  M.P.  F.  R.S.  \ 
4to.    pp.464.    Johnson.    London,  1811. 

•T'his  book  is  anc^er  and  a  useful  contribution  to  literature, 
**■  from  a  quarter  peculiarly  deserving  of  respect,  and  towards 
which  our  grateful  consideration  has  never  failed  to  be  directed,  as 
some  trifling  encouragement  to  such  exertions.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
mercantile  gentleman,  written  during  an  excursion  of  business ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  much  of  the  plain  sense  which  belon/Ts 
to  the  commercial  character,  widi  somewhat  more  of  liberality 
13ipon  general  topics  than  usually  &lls  to  its  share,  and  perhaps 
a  Uttle  tincture  of  feelings  in  a  degree  forei^  to  the  habits  of 
fhat  sober  and  solid  class  of  men«  It  has  given  us  both  enter- 
tainment and  infbrmadoQ ;  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  it 

wiU 


f  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  our  author's  manner  of  setting 
forth^hls  additions.  We  dcsidcrate»  in  the  fint  place,  the  civic  tide 
of  the  worthy  Alderman,  and  trust  that  this  hint  will  be  taken  by 
Sir  William  Curtis,  when  he  publishes  his  travels  to  Walclieren,  per- 
formed about  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  Mr  Jacob  had  pat  his  title  as  a  M<^mber  t£  the 
Royal  Society  before  his  Parliamentary  mark.  We  de  not  Wrili  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  and  have  some  fears  of  incurring  a 
charge  of  contempt*;  but  an  atdh<rr  shonXd  be  forward  to  proclaim 
his  connexion  with,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  precedence  of,  so  illus- 
trious a  body  as  the  Society  fotmded  by  Newton ;  and  one  coidd  even 
pardon,  in  a  commander,  the  affectation  of  science  (as  it  might  be 
termed)  which  made  Buonaparte  designate  himself,  during  his  ear- 
Her  campaigns,  *  Menibcr  of  the  National  Institute,  and  Command- 
ir  in  Chief  of  tj^e  Army  of  Iialj.  * 
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>oint  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  judge  for  then- 
cfer  the  book  to  our  account  of  it.  Xeverthcie*, 
are  not  likeJy  to  be  of  this  description,  and  as 
some  who  can  bear  both,  we  hhaU,  for  their  be- 
down  what  the  work  professes  to  do,  and  how  k 
nise  of  the  *  contents,  * 

of  all  requisites  in  a  narrator,  is  accuracy  reroect- 
ent  of  facts,  and  as  this  should  be  the  more  jea- 
after,  when  Jiis  own  exploits  fbnn  the  subject  o! 
we  began,  as  is  our  custom  in  sucli  cases,  with 
r  sharp  look-out  for  any  slips  which  might  quaiiP 

upon  this  autJior's  correctness  and  fidulitv; uv: 

possibty  suspect  liiin  of  any  intention  wlllully  to 
iierely  because,  when  the  iancy  is  heated,  or  ti> 
work,  or  the  f  c:f;oiL«ni  of  solitude  is  in  liiU  pla\\ 
ittcnl  by  Zimmerman,  probably  because  it  wodJ 
I  an  answer  to  hall'  liis  book),  we  are  aware,  tLi 
'i  is  not  finds  its  way  too  frequently  into  a  mmii 
the  exclusion  of  nuich  real  good,  and  tlie  niaiir 
of  error.  The  first  obsen^ations  which  ysre  madt, 
of  forming  our  estimate  of  the  autlior*s  corral- 
rticular,  were  rather  unfavourable.  The  Prcfact 
inouncing,  that  the  *  following  nngcs  contain  tlic 
letters  written  to  my  family  and  triends,  durir* 
vhich  I  passed  in  Spaiif. '  Now,  as  it  turns  out 
that  he  did  not  anive  in  Cadiz  before  the  14tha- 
lot  exactly  appear  which)  of  September,  and  ss 
ibout  the  middle  of  February  foliowiftg,  (Feb,  14. 
le  time  which  hc^  passed  in  that  country  was  Jh 
ch  would  hiivc  been  just  as  easily  said  as  siar  nionthv 
her  particulars,  of  a  similar  kind,  struck  us  ai 
ve  of  a  disposition  to  speak  in  round  numbers  j 
tcntivcly  examining  the  work  as  we  went  on, 
t  appearance,  we  nmst  say,  entirely  ceased  :  We 
iiclined  to  tliink,  that  it  is  accidental  where  it  docs 
rpon  the  whole,  we  cojisider  the  narrative  as  ev- 
ider's  implicit  belief, — a  comfortable  circujustancc, 
which 

yterous  Gallicism  of  modern  writers  makes  it  neces- 
lat  we  here  use  egotism  in  the  English  (or,  if  you 
)  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  in  the  French  accepta. 
this  oppdrtanity  of  protesting  against  iJie  innovation 
re  alluding.  Egdisine^  in  French,  means  what,  ia 
gue,  is  called  scljiiskness^  not  egotism ;  which  is  rcn* 
r  proprCf  *  rather  than  by  *  egoisme.  \ 
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which  they  who  read  for  their  red  instruction  never  fail  to  as- 
certain as  sj^eedily  as  possible^  afler  opening  a  work  of  this  dc- 
'       scription. 

Mr  Jacob  left  England,  accompanied  by  a  sini^e  friend  (Mr 

^       Ridout),  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Spanish  General  Viruea 

aiid  Don  Ramon  and  Don  Pedro.     Tlie  General  is  frequently 

"^     lauded,  and  apparendy  with  much  justice :  the  two  lesser  Dona 

^      are  not  much  more  commemorated  than  your  brave  Gyas  and 

,<     brave  Cloanthus.     The  voyage  proved  tempestuous ;  and  the 

A     surgeon  of  the  vessel  had  his  Teg  broke  by  benig  pitched  against 

'      one  of  the  guns.     No  communication  widi  any  other  ship  be- 

*    ing  practicable,  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  set,  by  giving  direc- 

^    tions  to  the  attendants ;  which  he  did,  it  seems,  with  great  cool- 

:,e    xiess  and  presence  of  mind,  and  perfect  success :  insomuch,  that 

.i    our  author  might  as  well  have  mendoned  this  deserving  young 

:i  I    man's  name,  juthough  he  was  not  any  Don  whatsoever. 

jt,         Upon  aniving  oft  St  Lucar,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  false 

2 :   story  of  the  progress  of  the  French,  told  them  by  the  proper 

\^i  I   ofRcer,  an  American  captain.     In  pait,  this  fiction  was,  it  must 

Rti  be  confessed,  not  very  ill  contrived  ;  for  it  represented  the  Spa- 

;  (C  niards  as  leaving  the  wht)le  of  the  battle  to  the  English. 

^^.  J>       The  first  subject  of  any  consequence  which  our  author  handlcfi 

jiti:  nfter  his  landinj^,  is  the  catastrophe  of  Solano,^  the  governor  of 

^  i  Cadiz,  whose  fete  must  be  in  the  recoUection  of  every  reader. 

^1^,^.  His  crime  was,  doubting  of  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  un- 

^g  I,  derrating  the  tiilents  antl  courage  of  its  inhabitants.     No  man 

g  more  detested  the  government,  or  deplored  more  sincerely  the 

1^  state  of  degradation  into  which  Spain  had  fallen.     But,  as  Mr 

y^  Jacob  observes,  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 

g^  Uymen  ;  he  did  not  know  that  it  contained  the  men  who  have 

'  j.  J  since  distinguished  themselves  at  Baylen,  Saragossa,  Gerona,. 

"Lji  iiiiwi  no  other  place  or  places.     He  was  not  aware  that  there  would 

^'^  rise  up,  in  the  general  concussions  of  revolution  and  intestine 

J  war,  one  partisan  of  undoubted  talents  in  that  line — two  ge- 

.ncral  officers  of  dubious  skill — and  no  others  even  of  doubtful 

^^  \  capacity  for  command.     He  could  not  descry,  in  the  court  and 

^\  the  municipalities  of  the  peninsula,  the  seeds  of  oaife  vigorous 

"^  local  administration,   ana  a  succession  of  drivelling,  jobbing, 

-talkative  and  treacherous  central  committees.     Perhaps  he  knew 

>s  It  ^  the  self-sufficient,  unteachable,  untractable  character  of  his  coun- 
(o:?  ^  trymen  ; — perhaps  he  doubted  their  courage — at  least  the  cou- 
h  ^  rage  of  the  upper  orders  ; — ^perhaps  he  set  down  somediing  to 
inti^the  account  of  a  long  period  of  bad  government,  and  ascrmed 
IS  »^to  its  effects  some  inlluencc  ovgr  the  character  of  all,  but  espe- 
hid*  cially 
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But,  from  whatever  cause,  he  mis- 
ig  widely  in  opinion  with  the  multi* 
ist  with  a  fury  and  a  boldness,  vc^ 
tliey  are  contending  with  a  single 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  we 
spect  for  the  worst  species  of  mob^ 
ntry,  and  those  under  their  con- 
little  of  it  had  been  reserved  for 
?llin  and  Barrosa.  As  our  readera^^ 
t  events  fresher  m  their  recoUectioD'^ 
^  efficiency  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
ract  our  author's  account  of  their 
::,  when  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
»  which  the  Marquis  de  Solano  had 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 
at  Seville  that  Solano  had  fled  to  Ca^ 
[y  broke  forth,  ihe  inhabitants  flew  to 
eling  which  pervaded  all  Spain  was 
resistible  force.  A  comraittce,  called 
3f  the  most  zealous,  intelligent,  and 
ed  the  government,  directed  the  spirit 
;ed,  what  Spain  had  not  witnessed  for 
F  order  and  energy.  The  feelings  of 
Xeres,  to  Santa  Mana,  and  even  t6 
?ir  elFects  were  stifled  hj  die  efforts  of 
however,  arrived  from  Seville,  inspir- 
i  and  vengeance  ;  mriny  entered  th^ 
nd  a  sufficient  number  soon  arrived 
iotism  of  the  Gadlunos.  Solano  re- 
vate  friends  that  the  plan  of  an  insur* 
he  was  to  be  its  first  victim  J  he  vr%i 
sassinate  him,  on  his  leium  from  th^ 
his  friends  not  to  attend  ;  but  he  h*d 
d  by  the  intimation  ;  and  eidier  the 
'  some  alteration  in  the  plans  of  his 
It  night  from  the  threatened  attaclpi 
[jouired  from  tlie  ihe.itre  to  his  house^ 
ended,  mged  him  to  seek  his  safety 
ansel,  ailecteJ  lo  treat  their  fears  with 
>lution  not  to  p.ii  t  \vi;h  his  audioritj^ 
inds  of  the  power  from  which  he  had 
J  of  liis  wile,  the  endearments  of  his 
is  friends,  were  all  exerted  in  vain  ; 
o  niuintiiir.  Ills  authoiity,  or  to  pcrii>h 

ling,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of 

tumult; 
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tumult ;  the  populace,  irritated  by  the  patriots  from  'Serille,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachery  of  i^rance,  and  clamorous  for  tlie  death  of  dn^ 
governor,  surrounded  his  habitation.  Some  parties  attacked  it  witir 
musquetry,  while  others  dragged  cannon  from  the  ramparts  and  as- 
sailed his  residence.  In  the  jnidst  of  the  firing  he  escaped  by  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  one,  the  lady  of 
which,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  hid  him  in  a  sniall  closet 
which  had  been  secredy  built  some  years  before. 

*  When  the  insurgents  gained  possession  of  Solano*s  house,  and 
^scovered  his  flight,  they  pursued  him  to  the  house  where  he  was 
concealed,  which  was  searched  with  diligence,  but  without  successi 
After  committing  some  atrocities,  and  even  wounding  die  Indy  of 
the  house  with  a  musket  ball,  they  were  departing  discontented  widi 
having  missed  the  object  of  their  vengeance  ;  when  the  party  was 
Joined  by  an  artificer,  who  had  constructed  the  secret  closet,  and 
who  conducted  them  to  die  hiding  place,  where  Solano  was  disco- 
vered, and  delivered  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  general  cry  of 
the  populace  was,."  To  the  gallows!  to  the.  gallows!  "  whither 
this  veteran  was  conducted  :  but,  such  was  the  indignation  of  the 
{>eoplc,  that  before  he  had  quitted  the  house  where  he  was  discover! 
id,  he  was  lacerated  with  knives,  and  his  clothes  literally  torn  from 
6is  body.  Naked,  and  streaming  with  blood  from  numbc^rlcss  v/ounds, 
he  preserved  the  firm  step,  and  the  manly  dignity,  of  an  ofTiccr.  To 
die  taunts  of  the  multitude  he  appeared  superior,  but  not  insensible, 
ind  at  every  fresh  stab  tliut  was  inflicted,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  die 
perpetrator  with  an  expression  of  contempt ;  till  a  soldier,  who  hod 
been  loftg  under  his  command,  dreading  the  impending  degradation 
of  his  old  officer,  plunged  his  sword  in  his  heart,  and  terminated  his 
bufferings.  '     p.  28,  30. 

Now,  be  It  remarked,  we  are  very  far  from  vindicating  this 
tinh.ippv  man.  Meanly  as  we  may  think  of  the  Spaniards,  hx 
comparison  of  some  enthusiasts,  we  hold,  that  they  have  doiu^ 
considerable  things ;  and,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
eveat  of  the  contest,  it  is  glorious  for  tliem  that  it  shoOld  still  be 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  shall  sink  or  swim«  T^he  strug- 
gle is  at  all  events  one  which  they  were  boimd  to  commence  and 
ta  persevere  in ;  and  we  must  view  Solano  not  merely  as  liavin? 
miscaleulatcd,  but  as  guilty  of  pusillanimous,  if  not  of  treache« 
rous  conduct*  To  have  (Iriven  htm  i\x>m  his  charge,  and  cast, 
htm  forth  from  the  citv,  therefore,  \rould  have  been  quite  allow- 
»ble ;  but  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  the  transaction  which  has 
been  narrated,  can  moot  with  no  advocate  among  the  genuine 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  true  admirers  of  patriotism. 

During  his  stay  at  Cadiz,  Mr  Jacob  has  an  oj)portunity.  of 
giving  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  ami- he  unfold),  in  this  part  of  bis  v/ork«  thoac  opizuons 
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e  Spaniftrds  and  their  cause,  which  he  pur- 
^als  through  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and  in 
to  very  favourable  prognostics  of  the  final 
exceedingly  happy  if  we  could  entirely  a- 
2  character  of  the  Junta,  then  on  its  decline 
ous  reign,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  ex- 
'  which  was  soon  after  effected,  renders  die 
ministration  of  that  body  now  a  matter  of 
ing  passage,  however,  is  of  a  more  practi- 
ompiexion,  we  gready  fear. 
*rve  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  leader 
)r  any  one  man,  of  talents  sufficiently  eminent, 
sary  preponderance ;  there  is  no  unity  in  die 
lent )  and,  unless  some  man  of  powerful  mind 
elevated  to  a  commanding  station,  I  see  no 
nt  in  die  affairs  of  Spain.    Many  accuse,  and 
the  most  opulent  and  elevated  members  of  the 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  a  disposition 
Lionaparte.     Men  in  their  situation,'  with  large 
Spain  occupied  by  the  French,  may  very  na- 
n  to  their  homes  and  their  ease,  even  though 
ny  should  b&  the  necessary  consequence. 
r  in  a  stronger  light  the  indolence  and  want  of 
le  Spaniards,  than  the  state  of  the  manufactory 
ity.     The  government  can  raise  as  many  men 
res,  and  very  litde  food  is  requisite  to  subsist 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  demand  iot 
for,  like  most  raw  levies,  the  troops  when  de- 
)  insure  their  safety  by  throwing  away  their 
of  the  great  assistance  derived  from  England 
resent  scarcity  ;  and  the  establishment  of  ma- 
3ortant  article  has  been  in  consequence  most 
cntly  urged   as  indispensable  :  but  it  is  noxr 
onths  since  the  commencement  of  the  manu- 
^le  musquct  has  yet  been  produced.     They  are 
building,  when  plenty  of  odiers  might  havte 
the  purpose  :  and  the  time  lost  in   the  new 
nabled  them  to  finish  and  send  to  their  artnfw 
die  men  enlisted  and  ready  to  n«  rfiem. 
place  a  large  train  of  artillery,  mostly  hnn 
pounders,  and  they  are  the  most  beaatifiBl  I 
},  in  the  present  state  of  Spain,  are  of  little  nse4 
of  which  they  particularly  stand  in  need,  there 
p.  34^—36. 

hese  and  various  other  statements,  wjiioh 

ticC|  our  author  is  of  opinio^  that,  tlio  har 
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>i-«:l  of  the  FrertCii  is  so  decp-rootcil,  ami  so^^lh'e^sa)Jy  s])r 
among  the  IS})nriiar(!s,  as  to  imiko  it  impossible  tor  the  tr 
enemy  of  iiiilioiia}  inuq)ei:cL^3K*'*  and  all  that  looks  like  lib.' 
ever  to  iix  his  (iomiiiloti  iii  rec  urily  and  qiiijt  in  the  jKiiins 
Now,  this  idea  is  beconje  a  pvat  tiivourico  anion-^^vt  us  ;  and 
iimmtunilly  ; — it  is  mipk  ;is:;jit  to  (h^pond  ;  and  .^ome  such  th 
as  this  seems  all  we  luive  now  Jeit  lor  i%  to  kee[)  up  our  ho 
of  Spain.  While  tiiere  \s\'s,  .s.ieh  a  (hii^^  as  a  S;^,anibh  arniv 
the  field,  towards  the  centre  of  the  counlrv,  to  have  built 
.pectiitions  upon  tlie  irre<(ular  Avnrfare  of  tiic  C/ucrHlas:,  wc 
not  have  Ix'en  very  popular  per])n))s,  nor  quite  s.ilv*  in  this  co 
try.  But  as  Spain  is  abno.st  confined  to.  Cadi/, — as  the  c:m 
arc  at  least  in  military  poss^  s?  ion  of  nci'.rly  the  wliole  coujil 
— aji  we  guess  the  mc»st  SiUigiiine  have  ceased  to  expvct  n\\ 
from  Spanish  armies,-— iuul  lew  are  now  i^o  credulu.is  iio  to 
Hevc  any  tiling  which  tliey  read  iit  the  Casiiiiiau  toiiiij  •; 
must  be  content  to  pick  uj)  tiie  small  remeins  of  our  f  u.\'  i:; 
nificent  expectations, — and  conloss  at  last,  ti>at,  but  ibr  I'le 
eitions  of  this  cottntry,  tlu^  Spaniai'ds  can  h<»pe  for  noihiug  I 
ter,  tluin  that  their  country  will  be  an  uneiisy,  as  it  has  been 
expensive  con(|Uest ; — for,  in  reality,  llie  ex})ectntions  eiitcrtt 
ed  of  irreguliU*  warfiU'e,  resotvcj  tliemselves  into  this,  howe 
we  may  try  to  shut  om*  eyes.  Su})pose  there  were  no  Dril 
ti"oops  either  in  Cadi/  or  Poriugjl, — every  thing  must  depi 
on  tJio  continuiince  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  p 
wintry,  who  occupy  the  more  dillicult  parts  of  the  ctnmtjy.  C 
any-^iuan  count  upoii  this  lasting  fi>r  years  ?  Who  knows  so 
tie  of  men,  as  to  believe  thut  such  scattere<I  bodies, — insulat 
— Jiemmeil  in,  will  conlinue  a  separate  r:ice,  and  hold  out 
^<iinst  the  clianges  v/hich  the  ails  and  (he  ibree  <^f  llie  eon(jue 
2iall  have  eilecled  among  I  lie  inhabitants  of  tlie  pLiins  ?  'i 
Portugueze,  iiuleed,  have  a  better  chancer — tluy  have  sliv^ 
.themselves  more  docile; — th^^y  have  not  disdaiueil  to  liv! 
KngIi^]l  oilicers  ; — and  diose  wlio  fellow  such  men,  alu.iys  iv.n] 
%o  victory.  They  have  j)osses>ion  of  their  country  ;  and  i^'  i 
thing  untoward  hapj)en,  it  is  po^sil>le  that  a  lar^'e  ejniy  '.A'  \ 
l>est  regular  1roo})s  may  ijave  lime  to  di>eipline  a  siiil  giwi 
innnbi'r  of  Portugue/i', — to  iurangr'  the  govtrn:;uji:  oi'  I 
country, — and  to  h-ave  it  in  (jiiiet  possession  oi'  its  iuh:il»ilai; 
with  such  moderat'"  assistance  as  Mngl.ind  can  r.il()i"d  to  give 
i4|>on  a  permanent  establislmu'iit.  'J  iil:^  is  a  pin;s:i)ility  whi 
w<»  most  willingly  contemplate.  At  the  same  tijue,  that  n.)  «■ 
appointment  may-arise,  it  is  (it  ihat  the  chance  ol'  new  ar.'i 
l)eii!g  sen!  into  FortugaNheaii  I  be  ttjken  into  the  account  j- 
irr)f,.  X',  in.    NO.  1).;.  1  r 
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mt  a  change  m  the  do* 
y  from  realiziiur.  But 
of  the  penin$iua,  and 
s  rather  expecting  too 
mmencing  offensive  o- 
or  can  we  imagine  snf 
r  French  from  collect- 
in  that  country,  which 
Drtuguese  force  of  equal 
jm.  If  we  had  at  pre- 
)wards  the  Ebro,  tnen, 
i  be  effected.  But  it  is 
with  t/s,  and  amusing 
to  wish  and  suppose 
)wer  at  ance$-^it  is  a 
beat  Unlaas,  there- 
fals  the  enemy  in  the 
111  valour  and  diacqiline 
in  vain  for  Europe  and 
?)-^unles6  BttoQapaitit 
mong  themsehre^y— or 

0  withdraw  his  troops 
are  possibility  scarcwy 
mr  that  the  liberation 
;,  have  any  immediate 
[Tie  siege  of  Cadiz  may 
the  Sierra  Morena,— 
the  countiy,  and  out 

ig  by  sendmg  a^ajntt 
3d  troops, — ot  sdUiers 
nd  stone  waUs,-<-under 
-and  will  not  be  satis- 
a  case  for  theniselves 
id  can  do  much ;— fine 
cannot  perform  mira- 
*  the  Spaniards  as  she 
labk  to  expect  that  die 
fisula  as  is  necessary  to 
le  Spaniards  than  has 
ive  already  stated.  A 
ifBciency.  Unless  iht 
ome  as  little  children^ 
ind  no  means  ctf  saving 

1  occur  in  the  sequei> 
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thay  damp  the  !iop^  ^hich  some  6(  6\it  readers  entertain,  and 
in  which  We  should  be  most  willing  to  share,  that  such  a  chancre 
tnay  yet  take  place.  For  we  now  return  to  our  author,  whom 
ire  left  on  the  ere  of  his  departure  from  Cadiz,  on  an  excursion 
ip  Xeres. 

Me  arrives  there  after  an  agreeable  joui-ney,  and  is  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  old  and  r^pectable  house  of  the  Gordons, 
well  known  as  established  in  Xeres.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  the  place  and  the  Spaniards  deserve  attention. 

*  Xeres  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  including  the  Piieblo^ 
or  townshijj,  which  is  very  extensive,  though  thinly  inhabited,  and 
<ronsists  chiefly  of  scattered  farms  and  vineyards,  upon  which  some 
few  of  the  owners  reside,  though  fat*  the  greater  part  live  within  the 
city.  The  Paeblo  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  4-5  miles  in  Ifengtli 
»nd  IS  in  breadth^  and  is  consequ^tly  as  large  as  ^ome  of  our  Eng- 
lish  tcmnties ;  yet,  exclusively  of  the  city,  the  whole  consists  of  no 
more  ihat^  lOI  large  fsirth  houses,  77  smaller  bftes,  555  houses  at- 
tached to  the  vineyards,  €3  houses  situated  in  olive  grounds,  and  53 
hosses  inira&t  and  vegeuble  gardens.  Such  is  the  state  of  popula* 
tion  in  one  of  the  beet  peopled  districts  of  Andalusia^  and  perhaps 
in  the  finest  climate  and  the  richest  soil  in  Europe  :  Every  thing  has 
been  done  by  nature ;  but  the  institutions  of  the  government,  and  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  have  effected  nothing  to  improve  the 
advantages  she  has  bestowed. 

*  The  inhabitants  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  express  their  detestation  of  the  French  oh  all 
occasions.  This  detestation  has  been  evinced  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  by  the  murders  committed  upon  several  of  the  prisoners  i 
nor  would  even  those  who  are  on  their  parole,  and  occupied  in  the 
labour  of  the  fields  be  exempt  from  apprehension,  if  they  ventured  to 
mix  with  the  inhabitants,  or  neglected  the  precaution  of  working  in 
parties  separate  from  the  Spaniards.  I  was  informed  that  Xeres  had 
furnished  7000  recruits  for  the  armies ;  a  tale  which  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, though  asserted  confidenil;  by  every  one  who  has  the  meana 
of  information.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  7000  men  could 
be  taken  from  a  population  computed  at  40/XKX  souls,  when  all  the 
married  men,  the  only  son^  and  die  numerous  ecclesiastics,  are 
exempt  from  the  conscription  :  besides,  had  the  whole  of  Spain  fur-^ 
nMied  recruits  in  the  same  proportion,  their  armies  would  have  a-- 
n^punted  to  at  least  two  millions  of  men  ;  but  it  b  well  known  that, 
tlity  never  exceeded  one  tenth  of  that  number.  '     p.  42,  48. 

.  This  dotdft  &s  to  the  falsehood  of  tlie  story  told  him  by  the«e 
true  Spaniards,  is  ratlier  more  civil  than  was  necessary.  The 
following  description  is  short,*  but  lively  and  correct. 

*  *  This  evening  is  drfightful ;  the  twilight  in  this^  climate  tinges 
tLe  sky  v^ith  a  vanety   of  beautiful  colours^  much  rts^mbling  ihm 
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warm  hues  of  Claude,  but  of  which  nri  otte  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  who  has  not  visited  the  south  of  Europe.  The  "  moon  walk- 
ing  in  brightness,  "  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  breeze,  and  the 
soothing  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  are  truly  enchanting ;  nor  are 
the  feelings  rendered  less  agreeable  by  the  occasional  tinkling  of  the 
bells  •  attached  to  the  numerous  strings  of  mules  that  pass  under 
our  windows.  '     p.  44. 

From  Xercs  our  author  continued  his  tour  by  Lebrixa,  where 
he  visited  the  convent ;  and  his  account  of  the  interior  deserves 
our  attention.     We  may  here,  once  for  all,  protest  against  be- 
ing understood  to  a))ply  any  of  the  censures  wliicli  some  pas- 
sages in   the  history  of  the  Spanish  revolution  necessarily  call 
forth,  to  the  bulk  oi  the  people,  even  where  they  happen  to  be 
the  inmiediate  actors.     The  higher  orders  are  in  general  to 
blame ;  it  is  to  their  apathy  .and  listlessness,  their  regard  for 
tlieir  property  and  their  ease,  that  the  givater  part  of  the  eae- 
my's  progress  may  be  ascribed.     It  is  their  niisgovernment  ot 
the  comitry  that  has  corruptetl  and  debauched  tlie  public  mind ; 
— through   their  neglect  and   indilierence,  the  multitude*  have 
often  gone  astray,    lett,  as  they  almost  always  have   been,  to 
themselves  ; — and,  above  all,  to  tliem  alone  can  be  imputed  the 
perpetual  blunders,    ami  not  unfrequent   want  of  patriotism, 
which  has  marked  all  the  revolutionary  administrations,  except 
the  government   of  the  first  Junta  of  Seville.     Among  these  er- 
rors, to  give  them  the  softest  name,  we  certiinly  must  place  in 
the  very  foremost  rank,  that  jealonsv  of  England,  flowing  part- 
ly from  interested  motives,  pni'tly   from  arrogance   and   paltry 
Spanisli  c(Miccit,  which  we  would  fiin  hope  has   not    yet  taint- 
ed  the  bulk  of  the  ])co|ile,  but  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
them  from  }n*o/iting  by  their  alliance  with  us,  and,   more  than 
any  thing  e'se,  lias  palsied   their  ellorts  against   the  common 
enemy.      W'itii   tliis   warning  against  misconstrnctiou,  we  shaH 
now   introduce  our  readers  into-  the  parlour  of  the  convent  ot 
Lebrixa. 

*  We  visited  the  convent,  wliicli  is  built  witliin  the  antient  castle. 
The  President,  when  he  found  we  wer ;  Englishmen,  treated  us  with 
civility  and  attention  ;  he  pressed  us  to  take  our  dinner  with  him  ; 
which,  however,  we  declined  ;  and  he  piously  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God,  for  having  inspired  the  King  of  England  witli  tlie  re- 
solution to  support  the  cause  of  the  vSpaniards  ;  declaring  his  con- 
iiidence  of  success,  because  the  holy  Virgin  was  on  our  side.  I  ^^ 
curious  to  see  the  library  of  die  convent,  as  well  as  the  private  col- 
lections in  the  cells  of  the  differenf  monks  :  From  inspecting  a 
man*s  books,  it  is  as  easy  to  judge  of  the  turn  of  his  mind,  as  from 
knowing  his  associates  :  To  a  monk,  indeed,  his  books  must  be  hi^ 
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most  valuable  associates  f  and  a  greater  impression  is  likely  to  be 
produced  by  them  upou  a  recluse,  than  on  one,  vho,  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  world,  feels  their  influence  frequently  counteracted. 
The  library  of  this  institution,  however,  conuins  little  that  can  ex- 
p>and  the  mind  or  enlarge  its  views,  and  consists  principally  of  ser- 
mons, homilies,  and  lives  of  saints  ;  histories  of  particular  churches, 
monasteries,  and  processions  ;  a  few  classical  books,  and  some  French 
ecclesiastical  historic* :  The  Bible,  indeed,  translated  into  Spanish 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  very  handsomely  printed  ;n  twelve  volumes, 
is  conspicuous,  but,  I  fear,  is  less  read  than  any  in  the  collection.  I 
examined  the  list  of  forbidden  books,  and  certainly  was  not  surpris- 
ed to  see  Gibbon's  Roman  History,  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History, 
and  Helen  Maria  Williams's  Letters  from  France,  among  the  pro- 
^cribed  7  but  I  should  not  before  have  supposed  that  Blair's  Sermons, 
or  Pinkcrton's  Geography,  contained  any  heretical  doctrines  that 
could  possibly  have  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  most  orthodox  Ca- 
tholic ;  they  were,  however,  inserted  in  the  prohibited  list 

*  Tiie  venerable  President,  notwithstanding  his  sanctity  and  hi« 
pious  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  the  Virgin,  related  a  tale  with  ex- 
ultation, which  must  raise  a  blush  for  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture. A  number  of  French  under  Dupont,  taken  prisoners  at  Bay- 
len,  were  sent  to  this  town  for  security  ;  but  the  inhabitants  fearing, 
or  pretending  to  fear,  a  conspiracy  among  them,  rose,  and  in  cold 
blood  massacred  the  whole  party,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty 
men.  No  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  conspiracy  previously 
to  the  massacre,  nor  has  any  subsequent  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct cf  tiiose  who  perpetrated  the  deed  been  attempted.  That 
eighty  unarmed  men  should  project  an  insurrection  in  a  town  con- 
taining five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country,  whentje  they  could  have  no  hope  of  escaping,  is  too  impro- 
bable to  be  readily  believed ;  yet  on  this  wretched  pretence  were 
these  unhappy  victims  sacrificed,  by  the  indolent  wretches  whom  I 
ut  this  moment  see  loitering  in  the  market  place,  in  a  state  of  the 
roost  despicable  apathy ;  a  set  of  beings  too  idle  to  labour,  but  who, 
when  tlieir  vengeful  passions  are  roused,  are  capable  of  the  most 
horrible  deeds  of  cruelty.  '     p.  47 — 4-9. 

llie  miscellaneous  nature  of  an  article  like  the  present  car^- 
ric6  us  next  to  a  verj^  difieront  subject.  Our  authc^r  }'as  pvcii 
an  inti*resting  account  of  Alonzu  Cano,  a  Spanish  artist,  wlio.sp 
merits  are  rated  very  hitrh  in  his  own  country ;  and  probably 
overrated  there,  as  indeocl  they  secni  to  be  by  Mr  Jacob  :  for 
he  ranks  him,  even  n^  a  painter,  with  the  nio^t  eminent  of  the 
Spanish  masters.  Now,  \\e  must  be  understood  to  speak  witli 
much  deference,  uhen  wc  call  in  question  the  opinion  of  Mr 
.Incol)  upon  thib  subject ;  for  he  has  both  seen  the  performances 
^)r  this  ifla>ter,  which  hiM  certainly  luippttn*Hi  ta  nobody  who 
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of  the  Dakede  Olivares,  through  whose  influence  he^obtained  a 
employment  upon  the  royal  establishment,  as  designer  and  dtrectn 
of  fereral  public  works  :  nor  were  his  talents  as  a  painter  unemplo; 
ed ;  for  at  this  period  he  painted  many  of  those  pictures  which  a: 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  'kingdom ;  he  also  erected 
triumphs^  arch  at  the  gate  of  Guadalaxara,  in  Madrid,  to  comm 
morate  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  the  Archdutchess  Mary  < 
Austria. 

*  Cano  removed  to  Toledo  in  1 64S  ;  and,  upon  suspicion  of  ha 
ing  caused  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  tl 
Inquisition,  and  suffered  torture  before  that  tribunal ;  but  no  coi 
fession  being  extorted'  from  him  he  was  liberated,  and,  resuming  h 
profession,  enriched  the  cathedral  of  that  city  with  his  works.  B 
iween  this  period  and  1650  he  painted  in  Valencia,  and  at  the  moi 
asteryof  die  Carthusians  at  Porta-celi,  whence  he  returned  to  h 
native  tity,  and  was  appointedr  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  th; 
place.  This  digtitty  was  bestowed  upon  htm  more  with  a  view  i 
employing  his  talents  as  an  artist,  than  from  the  expectation  of  ^ 
pexforming  any  religious  duties ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  allo^ 
cdone  year  before  1^  entered  into  holy  orders :  This  time,  at  the  e 
piradon  of  the  first  period,  was  extended  to^.a  second  year,  when,  fee 
ing  no  inclination  for  sacred  duties,  and  refusing  to  be  ordained,  d 
Cabildo  applied  to  die  King,  and  his  stall  was  declared  vacant. 

'  Cano,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  repaired  to  court  lo  make  kno^ 
his  complaints  \  but  finding  he  could  obtain  no  redress  without  u 
dergoingvthe  ceremony  of  ordination,  he  was  induced  by  the  Bishc 
of  Salamanca,  who  esteemed  his  talents  more  than  his  piety,  to  ent 
privately  into  deacon's  orders :  The  bishop  then  exerted  his  infiuenc 
and  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  benefice  in  Granada*  with  the  pr 
fits  which  had  accumulated  during  his  suspension.  He  continued 
that  city  till  his  death,  in  1667 ;  and  enriched  the  cathedral  and  oth 
churches  with  his  productions  in  painting  and  sculpture.  This  arti 
literally  appears  to  have  felt  *'  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  i 
for  when  the  priest  who  attended  him  presented  the  crucifix,  he  tur 
ed  his  eyes  away,  and  refused  to  look  at  it,  because  the  sculpture  w 
so  badly  executed ;  but  asked  for  a  plain  cross,  which  being  brougi 
.|o  him,  he  devpudy  embraced  it  and  expired. 

'  Alonzo  Cano  was  one  of  the  best  painters  ever  educated  in  Spai 
and  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a  sculptor  :  Though  die  former  a 
pears  to  have  been  his  favourite  art,  he  more  eminently  excelled 
the  latter,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  relaxation  from  the  seve 
cr  study  of  his  principal  pursuit.     He  appears,  with  all  his  faults, 
liave  been  humane  and  charitable ;  for  it  ii  related,  that  when  he  h; 
no  xponey,  he  would  give  his  sketches  and  paintings  to  the  poor 
relieve  their  necessides.     I  hope  you  will  not  be  lired  with  diis  c 
gression  on  the  biography  of  so  celebrated  a  man.     His  name  yc 
probably  have  never  before  heird ;  but  in  Spain  he  has  great  cclebrit 
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ind  I  t!iought  I  could  not  bcttrr  orrnpy  the  snlitndc  of  an  cW:r 
)Osada  llian  by  compressing  into  a  letitr  some  obsfrrnilmis  rcsptc 
ng  Hii  artist,  from  the  sight  of  whose  liboiirs,  in  dJlfetent  parts  i 
Jpain,  I  expect  to  receive  considerable  gratifiration. '     p.  50— jJ. 

yiv  Jacob's  jiriival  at  Seville  givo^  liim  an  oj)}>ortuiiitv  cf  .v 
cril>iii5^-,  at  gr- itor  Jcii'^rh  tliaii  bdurc,  the  cxtrnne  inilxtiL;^ 
i  \\\i^.  govcTuinrnt,  and  it-<  jealousy  of  Eiurlaml  ;  and  att'' 
anie  time  he  tletiills  >oinc  parlicidars  of  the  cordial  receiw 
rhleh  Lord  Weilc-kv  met  with  from  the  people, — a  8vnint(H:i, 
nionrr  many  others  reeonled  in  tins  volume,  of  the  liealtiili. 
tatc  of  the  public  mind  'u\  Spain  upon  this  esj?entiiil  |x»iii'. 
iliatever  maybe  the  feeling: ;  of  tlie  pnvile|[jed  orders.  ()i 
uthor  being  of  that  sale  eiass  of  ])oIiti(ians  who  build  tfc: 
])inions  n])()n  the  most  solid  fomu!«^.tion,  is  verv  loud  in  n* 
►raise  of  Lord  Well(  sjey  ;  aiid  <v,>iis,  m  his  neeoiiiit  of  fh^ 
oble  person's  reception,  all  ni'i^tion  of  the  triuni]^h — we  mtx 
lie  stcj>ping  on  sfu)re  upon  a  Fienrh  i]?inr,  as  an  emblem  of  1  > 
avin^r  vanq'jished  Ruonajiarte.  AVe  woidd  fain  hope  that :h 
:ory  is  nnfouiulcd  ;  or  at  least  tliat  tlie  j^a^^eant  may  have  Id. 
ot  up  by  some  Spaniards  unknown  to  the  EnuHsIiinan.  CV 
lin  it  is,  that  nothing  could  be  fancied  less  consilient  with  t.v 
xcellenl  sense,  and  indeed  the  various  ability  Jiianifesic-d  v^ 
le  Manjuis's  despatch  on  the  state  of  S))ain,  so  oftc  n  extoiki'. 
nd  so  ile>ervedly  ;  and  very  a})pi'opriate!y  inserted  by  Mr  Js- 
jb  in  his  ap})endix.  I>nt,  il*  all  notice  of  tliis  flag  scene  i 
ip})ressed  by  our  author's  prudence  ;  and  il*  he  is  thus  pr»»!K 
>  laud  existing  governments,  and  ministers  for  the  time  l>- 
1^,  he  is  manilestly  under  the  inliuence  of  no  such  feelins* 
ith  rcs|K»ct  to  those  administrations  which  have  cease<l  to  ex- 
it, and  tliose  eminent  perst)ns  w  lio  are  no  lon^xer  on  the  rip'i^ 
do  of  the  question.  It  is  evident  that  the  rea^^on  here  ce«sr? 
ltd  there  being  no  iruJecnnnn  (we  believe  that  is  the  term  •« 
rt)  in  vituperating  cabinets  and  ministers  wlio,  havingr  losttluir 
tiicial  exisfnee,  are  to  all  useful  pm-poscs,  as  it  were,  dofuiui, 

reason;ible  latitude  of  abuso  may  be  indulged  in  at  tlicir  ox- 
ense.  Vv'e  have  already  noticed  our  author's  free  way  of  (lea- 
ig  witli  the  lat^'  govenmj^nt  of  Spain  :  This  is  hib  portraits 
ic*  President  of  the  Junta. 

*  The  Count  Altamira,  as  president  of  the  Junta,  ought,  hom^^'^ 
ank  perhaps,  to  have  been  first  noticed.  1  have  only  seen  him  i^ 
lie  public  streets.  He  has  the  physiognomy  of  a  baboon,  andissai^: 
D  possess  little  more  intellect  than  that  mimic  of  man.  Me  is  escort- 
d  to  the  Alcazar  by  a  party  of  the  horse  guards,  in  a  chariot  m  - 
iiost  despicable  appearance,  drawn  by  tv;o  mules,  while  tlic  popuUct 
:i?cvln^^ly  call  him  the  King  of  Seville.  '     p.  GJ. 
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Tlie  following  description  of  the  Junta's  government,  we  are- 
much  afraid,  applies  to  those  who  have  succeeded  it  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  ;  though,  as  we  do  not  belong  to  the  safe-clasw* 
of  politicians,  it  may  porhaps  be  somewhat  dangerous  for  us  to' 
express  such  a  suspicion.  In  giving  this  extract,  it  is  scarcelj 
nccessaiy  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  abhorrence 
of  the  Ri>t  manner  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  deride  the  fear  of 
unhmitetl  power,  as  not  suited  to  the  age  we  live  in. 

*  The  public  mind,  never  having  been  turned  to  political  sifbjects,  cx-^ 
trcme  ignorance  upon  diese  topics  has  been  the  nattiral  consequence ; 
and  dieir  best  writers  have  never  ventured  to  discuss  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  extent  or  limits  of  power  necessary  for  die  functions  of 
government ;  but  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  political 
economy,  as  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  Spain,  at  the  period  in 
which  tliey  wTOte.  Those  persons,  who  had  paid  any  attention  to 
political  subjects,  had  borrowed  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu,  who  cer- 
tainly impressed  his  readers  with  jealous  fears  of  the  danger  of  unli- 
mited power ;  which,  however  calculated  for  the  tranquil  times  of 
Europe  in  which  he  lived,  are  ill-adapted  for  the  present  day. 

*  In  all  my  conversations  wiUi  the  Spaniarils  who  clamour  for  tlie 
convocatioB  of  the  Cortes,  I  have  felt  a  persuasion  that  they  are  not 
looking  at  the  proper  means  of  salvation ;  that  an  executive,  not  a 
legislative  power,  is  what  die  present  state  of  their  country  demands; 
that  a  dictator,  not  a  senate,  is  the  great  desideratum.  Whenever  the 
state  of  this  government  may  be  hereafter,  nothing  can  be  worse  diaxi 
it  is  at  present;  and  no  change  can  injure  the  people,  except  French 
subjugation,  an  evil  which,  I  beheve,  will  never  befal  diem,  in  spite 
of  all  dieir  blunders  and  consummate  indolence.  The  present  system 
unites  tli^  evils  of  the  three  forms  into  which  governments  are  usually 
divided,  without  possessing  the  advantages  of  either ;  and,  in  one  deso- 
lating view,  presents  the  debility  of  a  worn-out  despotism,  widiout 
Its  secrecy  or  its  union  ;  the  insolence  and  intrigues  of  an  aristocracy, 
without  its  wisdom  or  refinement ;  and  the  faction  ^nd  indecision  of 
a  democracy,  wiUiout  the  animated  energy  of  popular  feeling.  Hence 
all  is  doubtful,  wavering,  and  indecisive ;  the  resolutions  of  one  day 
contradicting  diose  of  the  preceding,  and  the  labours  of  one  section 
interfering  with  diose  of  another,  in  a  manner  that  produces  universal 
confusion, 

*  I  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  observing,  that  the  members  are 
paid  an  annual  salary  of  40()0  dollars;  without  which,  many  of  them, 
whose  estates  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  from  which  they  can  draw  no  revenues,  would  be  unable 
to  subsist,  even  with  all  their  parsimonious  economy.  '     p.  69 — 70. 

^\'o  ai'c  sorry  that  our  limit*  prevent  us  from  extracting  the 
descrijMion  of  hknille,  that  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  all  good  Spaniards.     According  to  Mr  Jacob,  it  deserves 
it*  character  only  fresi  tliw  magnificence  of  icreral  of  its  pub- 
he 
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c  buildiogi.  But  the  foUowing  remarks  on  the  Cadiolic  wor- 
[lip  and  religion^  are  evidently  the  production  of  one  aocus- 
>med  both  to  reflection  ana  to  composition ;  however  mud 
^e  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  they  underrate  the  evils  of 
uricuiar  confession — and  even  omit  altogether  the  menticxi  of 
s  worst  effecty  its  getting  rid  of  the  restraints  of  conscience, 
*ainmg  the  mind  to  habits  of  casuistry,  and  enuring  the  fed- 
igs  to  oase  contemplations. 

*  On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Cathedral,  to  see  the  ceremony  of  higk 
lass.  There  is  a  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Catholic  worship,  vhes 
crformed  in  a  country  where  that  religion  is  established,  which,  like 
ny  other  pageant,  dazzles  for  a  moment,  and  confines  die  attentioa 
>  the  imposing  spectacle  ;  but  it  is  so  different  from  any  of  our  feel- 
igs  of  religion,  that  the  impression  it  makes  upo^  us,  differs  lit- 
ie  from  that  which  the  best  scenes  in  a  theatre  produce.  On  those, 
owever,  who,  from  early  and  repeated  association,  have  connected 
lese  ceremonies  with  religious  ideas^  and  with  the  strong  feelings  cd 
deration  and  gratitude,  die  effect  produced  must  be  very  greai, 
lOugh  I  should  suspect  very  transient 

*  f  have  frequently  visited  this  Church  before,  and  ererj  ilmt 
rith  such  increased  admiration,  that  I  am  afraid  to  attempt  a  de- 
:ription  of  it,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  difEculty  to  do  justice  t» 
ly  own  impressions.  From  the  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
le  heat,  and  of  course  the  light;  Uiere  are  consequently  but  few 
rindows,  and  tliose  of  painted  glass,  barely  sufficient  to  give  ligh 
nough  to  distinguish,  on  first  entering,  the  various  surrounding  ob- 
fcts.  fhis  produces  a  solemn  effect  on  the  high  alter,  which  is  bril- 
antly  illuminated  with  wax-tapers  of  an  enormous  size.  The  decC'- 
ations  of  this  altar  are  splendid  and  sumptuous  beyond  description ; 
le  quantity  of  gilding  on  the  borders  of  the  different  compartments, 
lied  with  images  and  pictures ;  the  massy  silver  and  gold  ornaments, 
nd  the  rails  of  bionze,  tastefully  designed,  compose  a  most  impressiu 
'hole.  1  lie  priests  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  in  silence  offering 
p  their  devotions,  the  clouds  of  ascending  incense,  and  the  pious  od 
leir  knees,  in  the  most  striking  attitudes,  altogether  form  a  scent 
lat  at  once  captivates  the  imagimition,  and  suspends  the  reasoning 
icullies  ;  it  is  a  scene  to  be  felt,  but  not  described  ;  the  sensations  it 
reduces  may  be  indulged,  but  cannot  long  delude  a  reflecting  mind. 

*  My  Englibh  ideas  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  this  imposing  spec- 
icle  ;  and  I  could  not  refrain,  after  a  few  minutes,  from  calculating 
^liat  portion  oi  all  that  is  valuable  in  man,  of  moral  rectitude,  of  be- 
evoleat  propensity,  and  of  patience  in  adversity,  is  produced  by  all 
lis  costly  machinery.  That  some  part  of  this  machinery  may  be 
sefulitwouldbe  unjust  to  doubt;  and  rash  must  that  man  be,  who 
ould  hastily  and  inconsiderately  level  to  the  ground  even  these  sup- 
ortsi  feeble  as  they  are,  of  the  virtue  and  consoUtionof  a  whole  peo- 
le.     The  j;rcat  distinction  bclv.ca  the  Erglish  Clergy  and  those  qi 
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idie  CatlioUc  Cfaur4)i»  at  «dt  s|s  tome  of  our  £n^U4  secUritft»  U,thftt 
the  formers  in  all  their  public  services,  ttrive  chiefly  to  eofc^r^  praclir 
cal  virtue,  while  the  latter  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  a^hereoceu 
their  peculiar  rites  and  doctrines. 

'  Heligion  in  every  country  is  calculated  to  produce  ap  effecf  on 
manners  as  well  as  on  morals.  In  England,  among  those  who  read 
bul  little  or  not  at  all,  the  effect  is  accomplished  by  public  pre^iching^ 
but  in  Spain,  where  preaching  is  by  no  means  common,  the  know^ 
ledge  of  Religion  is  kept  alive  by  sensible  representations  of  the  even U 
of  the  Gospel  history.  These  are  exhibited  in  the  Churches,  or  tbf 
Calvarios,  on  the  days  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  leading  facts  cf 
the  Christian  Religion,  or  on  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  par* 
ticular  Saints.  From  these  the  people  collect  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy the  true  accounts  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  ;  but  they  receive  with  equal  credit  legends  of  Saints,  whicli» 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taught,  they  cannot  distinguish 
from  aulhentic  facts  :  But  virtue,  which  ought  to  form  the  uliimate 
object  of  all  true  religion,  which  elevates  man  to  the  highest  rank  of 
which  he  is  susceptible,  and  assimilates  him  to  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  is  left  to  the  confessor  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  ihe 
penitent. 

•  Auricular  confession  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  public  preach- 
ing ;  or  rather,  public  teaching,  which  the  Reformation  introduced; 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  auricular  confession.  The  dignity  of  tha 
pulpit  makes  reproof  more  severe,  denunciations  more  alarming, 
advice  more  powerful,  and  consolation  more  soothing  5  while  the  in- 
timacy, and  sometimes  the  familiarity  of  auricular  confession,  maket 
the  penitent  feel  but  too  forcibly  that  the  spiritual  guide  has  all  xSnm 
passions  and  weakness  of  those  who  rely  on  him. 

*  I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  see  this  practice  abolished  till  somft 
better  were  introduced  in  its  stead  ;  for  tliough  it  be  obvious  that  tlic 
profligacy  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  corrected  by  their  Religion^ 
and  whatever  dominion  they  may  allow  their  priests  over  their  faith 
and  their  rituals,  they  allow  tliem  very  little  over  their  morals ;  yet, 
avith  die  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  who  form  the  most  vir- 
nious  and  moral  class  of  ihe  people,  they  have  a  beneficial  influence. 
With  the  higher  order,  the  great  struggle  of  the  confessor  is  to  keep 
the  mind  free  from  doubts,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  dogmas  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  prevent  the  inroads  of  heresy.  With 
the  other  classes  there  is  no  such  task  ;  tliey  never  read  books  written 
by  foreigners,  nor  ever  converse  with  them;  they  have  no  doubts 
on  points  of  faith,  no  sciuples  in  matters  of  ceremony  ;  and  the  task 
of  the  confessor  is  more  directly  addressed  to  the  formation  of  the 
moral  habits  of  sobriety,  honesty,  and  veracity.  On  these  points 
they  have  evidently  been  successful ;  for  I  have  never  been  in  any 
country  where  the  mass  of  the  people  has  approached  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  in  these  respects.  In  chastity,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
they  have  not  been  so  successful.     Whether  the  evil  arise  from  the 
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eelibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  voluptuous  climate,  or  the  remains  of 
Moorish  manners,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  there  is,  in  this  respect» 
9.  degree  of  profligacy  extending  to  all  ranks  in  this  country,  which 
I  trust  will  ever  remain  unexampled  in  our  own.  A  priest^  with 
whom  I  was' conversing  on  this  subject  a  few  days  ago,  assured  me, 
that,  of  the  numerous  females  who  came  to  him  for  absolution,  he 
seldom  found  any  who  confessed  the  violation  of  any  commandment 
kut  the  seventh.  '     p.  84 — 88. 

A  vurit'ty  of  partitulai*s  arc  added,  illustrative  of  the  cere- 
monlos  of  t]\e  lioiiiish  Church  in  Spain,  we  believe,  wrth  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  excepting  one  small  sh'p.  Mr  Jacob  derides  the 
Spjuuj^li  eusioui  of  calling  t/ie  jrfirs/,  wlio  carries  the  holy  ele- 
iiicnts  to  ]H  riorni  extreme  unction  withal,  '  His  Majesty. '  If 
we  nn'stake  Jiot,  the  ex})re8sion  of  '  His  Majesty, '  or  *  Their 
Majesties,'  is  applied,  not  to  the  priest,  but  to  die  sacred  ele- 
ments themselves  ;  and  means  nothing  more  absurd  in  Spanish, 
than  our  English  ex})ression  of  '  Lord  '  does,  when  employed 
to  designate  ihe  highest  of  beings.  It  may  be  expected  that 
^wmething  .should  be  added  touching  the  Inciuisition  ;  and, 
iVoni  wh:it  our  anllior  states,  it  is  pretty  clear,  tiiat  alter  all  the 
sQcers  wl.iiii  havo  been  cast  on  the  enemies  of  intolerance,  tj'- 
ranny,  iukI  jiclitical  abuses  ui  general,  by  the  pretended  friendi 
of  tlu'JSpaniards,  and  the  true  and  well  paid,  and  for  the  present' 
ikithfui,  chami^ens  of  every  bad  instit;ution — the  intere^^ed  mor- 
tals, whose  motto  is,  that  *  Whafevrr  />,  is  right  *-rthis  same 
Inquisition,  lliougli  it  may  have  given  over  treating  the  public 
at  stated  times  with  an  Auto  da  /•■,  is  nc^vertheless  in  lull  force 
and  activity — ready  to  intermeddle  on  every  occasion — pre- 
j)ared  to  go  just  as  far  as  the  government  can  be  bribed,  or  the 
people  terrified  or  lulled  to  poinit  it ;  and  always  on  the  alert, 
by  all  such  means,  to  extend  the  sj)here  of  its  activity  and  in- 
fluence. Notwithstajuling  the  disposition,  our  author  says, 
which  ho  found  iji  .society  to  treat  the  Holy  OlHce  as  insigni- 
ficant, during  the  ,sliort  period  of  his  stay  at  ^Seville,  two  in- 
stances occurred  williin  his  knowledge,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
evince  *  its  meddling  disposition. '  An  Englishman  having 
importer!  some  handkerchiefs  marked  with  jiatriotic  emblems, 
among  which  tlie  printer  had  unluckily  introduced  some  reli- 
gious figures,  as  crosiers,  cix)sses  and  mitres  ;  the  Inquisition 
«oon  had  notice  of  the  lact ;  and,  under  pretence  that  tfiese 
jjoods  might  be  used  to  bring  religion  into  contempt  (we  su|)- 
pose  by  the  same  process  which  was  employed  against  the 
*  great  statesman  now  no  more, '  by  Mr  ^Vedocwood  in  his  in- 
genious pots),  the  Holy  oflicers  seized  upon  tlie  whole  a»sort- 
menty  and  had  it  burnt.     A  Spanrdi  merehant,  liOW4)»i*^r,  luul 
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well  nigh  fared  worse.  He  had  prepared  a  cargo  of  wool  foe 
exportation ;.  and  by  accident,  the  bales  were  marked  with  ft 
cross.  Immediate  consultation  was  holden  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings fit  to  be  instituted  against  the  person  who  dared  to  prf)- 
phane  so  sacred  a  symuol ;  but  the  delinquent  bciDg  a  goo<l 
Catholic,  some  one  gave  him  notice  of  his  danger  ;  and  lx?ing 
ftLso  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  resources,  he  saved  him?elf  by- 
lengthening  the  upright  line  of  the  cross,  an<l  claiiping  two 
flukes  on  the  short  part  of  it :  So  that  when  the  Holy  officer* 
came  to  seize  the  bales,  tliey  appeared  to  be  marked  only  witli 
a  luirmless  anchor.  Our  author  adds,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed, tluit,  of  late  years,  the  victims  of  the  Inqui.-ition  have 
been,  not  spiritual  delinquents,  but  persons  guilty  of  pimping  .- 
a  singular  treatment  for  sueh  an  oifence  in  a  country  so  little 
noted  lor  cha^itity.  However,  when  he  visited  the  building, 
and  was  shown  a  light  and  airv  cell,  in  a  small  garden  planted 
with  orange  and  fig  trees,  and  was  told  that  the  others  were 
similar,  he  asked,  naturally  enough,  if  there  were  any  prison- 
ers in  confinement,  any  subterraneons  cells,  or  instruments  of 
torture  ?  But  '  to  tlu^se  (juestions, '  (says  he,  in  itairrs)  '  /  roidd 
*  obtain  no  typiies, '  The  influence  of  the  clergj'  is  so  great  at 
S(»ville,  that  it  seems  no  theatre  nor  any  place  of  public  auuiie- 
uic^rit  is  permittiHl. 

'1  he  process  of  tything  np{)cars  to  be  better  knov/u,  and 
pructir*  rl  in  a  more  masterly  stvie  in  Spain,  than  in  nny  o- 
ther  (M)untry.  IVrhaps  those  wlio  attend  to  the  tolh  v/ing  ex- 
tuK't,  ma^/ rather  wonder  at  the  influence  of  the  clergy  there 
bring  so  great  as  it  still  is,  dum  at  its  dinn'nution  •,  ai.d  may 
feel  a  greater  degree  of  admiration,  when  they  rrflcct  on  the 
stru;.f;/les  which  the  Spanish  peasants  have  made  tur  the  benefit 
of  Ml'  h  masters  as  they  ap|x.ar  to  live  under. 

*  The  tithes  collected  in  Andalusia  ejttend  to  every  si j^ri cultural 
production,  and  are  rigitUy  exacted,  pot,  as  with  us,  on  the  ground, 
hut  after  it  has  gone  through  all  the  necessary  processes  to  fit  it 
for  the  use  of  man.  Tims,  wheat  and  barley  must  not  only  be  cut, 
but  thrashed  and  wlnnoutd,  before  tlie  tithes  are  taken.  Olives, 
which  form  a  most  important  aniclc  in  this  vicinity,  when  they  are 
sold  in  the  state  in  which  tiny  are  grown,  pay  the  lithe  only  on  the 
quantity  carried  away  ;  hut  if  tlierc  he  a  mill,  and  oil-presses  on 
the  fiirm,  one-tenth  of  tlje  oil  is  taken  hy  the  collector.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  tithe  upon  grapos,  when  the  grapes  are  sold,  is 
paid  in  finit;  but  whc»n  made*  into  wine  within  the  district,  the 
gliurch  receives  one-tenth  <'f  the  liquor. 

'  The  principle  upon  which  this  is  founded  seems  to  be,  th.at  the 
church  may  receive  one-fnih  of  the  produce  in  the  first  stage  in 
which  it  becom«>  it  for  nv  ;  for  if  wiae  be  made  iiit«  b^-andy,  or 
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niftegarr  tKc  cTmfch  reccireg  it«  dues  from  the  wfn^,  arid  hot  ftoitr 
those  articles  into  which  it  'i  afterwards  converted.  The  more  ra- 
hsable  productions  of  the  Held,  such  as  liquorice  and  suinach»  as 
well  as  the  minuter  articles  of  the  garden,  such  as  melons,  pumpldnSf 
onions,  garlic,  peas  and  beans,  all  contribute  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  right  to 
tithes  has  been  lately  extended  to  such  wild  fruits  as  can  be  soldi 
even  for  the  smallest  sums  :  thus  the  tunas,  or  prickly  pears, — ^the 
figs  growing  on  the  dpuntia,  a  wild  fruit  with  which  the  hedges  a- 
bonnd,  and  consequently  of  little  value, — ^have  lately  been  subjected 
tb  the  lithing  system.  One-tenth  also  of  all  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals is  delfvered  to  the  tttfie-collector,  as  well  as  the  Wool  annuailf 
shorn  from  the  sheep. 

•  Composition  for  tithes  is  a  practice  wholly  unknown  in  Anda- 
liisia.  The  Cabildo  annually  sells  the  tithes  by  a  species  of  auc-^ 
tion ;  and  where  no  person  bids  sufficiently  high,  the  articles  are  taken' 
mto  its  own  hands,  and  collected  in  storehouses  within  the  district. 
In  ertber  case,  the  collectors  of  the  tithes  have  uo  common  interest, 
vrith  the  farmers,  who,  from  submission  to  the  Church,  frequtody 
suffer  the  grossest  impositions  without  an  effort  for  redress,  know*^ 
lug  thati  in  any  appeal  they  might  make,  priests  would  be  their- 
judges.  Before  tlie  revenues  are  collected,  the  Cabildo  issues  it» 
billets  of  repartimiento  to  the  different  claimants  on  their  fundi 
whidi  entitle  the  bearer  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  a  speci6c 
<|uantity  of  produce,  and,  being  easily  transferred,  are  frequently 
told  by  the  necessitous  clergy.  Those  who  have  billets,  for  pro*: 
iluce,  receive  it  at  the  storehouses  where  it  has  been  deposited  by 
the  collectors ;  but  those  who  have  billets  for  money,  receive  it  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  Cabildo,  as  the  purchasers  of  the  tithes  make 
ihcir  payments.  *  There  is  an  uniformity  in  this  system  which  pro- 
duces effects  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  are  felt  in  Eng- 
land. In  Spain,  it  is  the  clergy  who  oppress,  and  the  farmer  whQ^ 
is  defrauded ;  in  England,  it  is  the  farmer  who  imposes,  and  the 
clergyman  who  is  the  sufferer.  *     p.  99 — 101. 

Mr  Jacob's  stay  at  Seville  afforded  him  abundance  of  oppor-' 
tunitics  of  indulginrr  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  study  of 
the  various  admirable  pictures  with  which  that  city  abounds.. 
He  has  mingled  ah  account  of  many  of  these  with  his  narrative  | 
and  we  have  derived  gi-eat  satisfaction  from  perusing  his  ob- 
fen^Atiohs.  Referring  to  his  work  for  a  variety  of  otlier  in-' 
forriiatiort  respectiii^^  both  the  masters  and  tlie  pictures  them- 
selves (particularly  for  notices  of  the  works  ana  life  of  Cnin- 
paiia,  an  artist  whom  we  suspect  he  overpraises),  we  cannot 
avoid  inserting'  the  following  very  favourable  specimen  of  our 
5Uthor*s  cognocenza.  It  is  tne  description  of  one  of  the  great 
Miu-illo's  finef»t  pieces. 

•  Moses  spiking  the  rock  is  a  most  wonderful  production ;  th« 
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anxioas  ccuntenances  of  the  Israelites,  all  eagerly  crowding  to  tl» 
water*  are  exact  representations  of  what  might  be  supposed  the  ex* 
pressions  of  people  in  such  a  sute.  The  figure  of  the  mother  with  an 
infant,  eagerly  stretching  out  her  hand  to  catch  a  few  drops  for  her 
child,  another  lamenting  the  delay  in  obtaining  a  supply,  and  a  boy 
mounted  on  a  horse,  stretching  forward  to  the  stream,  are  esteemed 
the  best  figures,  while  the  countenances  of  all  discover  gratitude  to 
God  for  tms  unexpected  supply.  I  never  felt  so  much  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  any  work  of  art  as  from  this  picture  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  admirable  expressions  of  the  countenances,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  shadow  of  the  rock  from  which  the  water 
gushes  out.  A  passage  in  the  sacred  writings  mentions  as  a  luxury 
*•  the  shadow  of  a  great  i-ock  in  a  desert  wilderness  ; "  it  is  here 
displayed  most  admirably ;  the  rock  is  high  and  large ;  within  its 
shade  the  people  appear  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
seem  to  diffuse  a  burning  heat  over  every  other  part  of  the  scene. ' 
p.  117.  * 

The  letters  of  Mr  Jacob  are,  indeed,  extremely  creditable  to 
Lis  general  information  and  activity.  There  are  few  subjecti 
en  which  be  does  not  touch  ;  and  in  almost  every  one  he  seems 
to  be  at  home.  Trusting  to  this,  it  is  true,  he  sometimes  makes 
a  dash  out  of  his  way,  and  then  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  footing. 
yfe  might  point  out  several  such  felse  steps ;  but  it  would  be 
invidious.  We  shall  therefiare  only  notice  such  as  a  Fellow  df 
the  Roysl  Society  ought  not  to  have  made,  and  as  a  little 
temperance  in  the  display  of  his  gifts,  would  have  saved  our 
author  from  falling  into.  Thus,  had  he  been  content,  at  p.  330, 
to  use  the  vulgar  name  of  black  Icad^  and  at  p.  332  to  employ 
the  still  more  common  name  of  Icady  mankind,  to  the  end  of 
time,  might  have  remained  as  inrnorant  of  his  minendogical 
endowments,  as  lie  is  of  minermogy.  But,  lest  his  retmera 
shoidd  not  understand  what  he  meant  by  «  a  vein  of  black 

*  lead, '  and  *  a  mine  of  lead ; '  or,  in  case  they  might  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  he 
must  needs  translate  *  black  lead '  into  *  molybdenai  '  and,  by  a 
more  sinmdar  alchemy  still,  transmute  *  lead '  into  *  plumbago.  * 
Nor  shomd  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  speak  of  the  d^e^ 
of  Umgitiide  which  was  measured  in  Peru  (p.  143.)  j  nay,  we 
will  not  even  permit  such  a  dignitary  to  tell  us  that  the  *  work . 

*  of  Almamon,  published  in  814,  describes  the  mode  of  mea- 

*  suring  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  the  result  of  which  veiy  ne^r-  . 

*  ly  corresponds  with  the  more  recent  experiments  made  in 

*  Jreru  and  Lapland : '  First,  (to  omit  all  other  objections), ; 
because  the  mode  could  have  no  result  at  all ;  and  next,  be* . 
oause  no  result  could  correspond  with  the  *  experiments  (mea- , 

*  jorements)  made  in  Peru  and  Lapland, '  unless  it  was  wide 
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of  the  tfutlu     For  the  Lapland  meftsiirement,  to  which  our 

.author  obviously  alludes,  is  that  ot*  Maupertiris,  now  ascertain- 
ed to  be  erroneous.  In  this  instance,  Mr  Jacob  is  betrayed, 
ste  before,  by  a  little  stretch  of  aiubition  ;  he  must  not  only  hi? 
familinr  with  Arabic  audiors,  but  with  the  history  of  science  in 
the  East ;  and  so  h'.^  discovers,  what  we  venture  to  say  no  o- 

'ther  man  will  ever  find  in  those  writers.  'Dius  much  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  US  to  set  down  ;  but  we  cheerfully  recur  to  the 
praise  alre.'idy  bestowed  on  our  autlv>r  for  die  generality  and 
oorrcctnos  ofhi*^  inf<^rmation. 

From  Seville  Air  Jacob  returned  to  Cadiz  ; — as  usual,  lieorin^ 
much  about  r(4)bcrs,  their  force,  their  cruelty  and  t.heir  bold' 
ness  ;— as  usual,  seeing  nothiuir  of  them,  nor  findini^  the  groai)- 
cst  trace  of  their  existence.      v»'e  sliall  not  stop  to  give  any  part 

»of  his  account  of  the  agriculture  in  the  south  of  Spain,  becnns<? 
it  is  rather  meag/e  and  unsatlNfiictCiry  ;  nor  of  the  martiilac- 
turOs   and   royal  nu)nopoIie.s,  wliich  are  pretty  fully  deJ^cribod: 

,K(»r  shall  we  extract  the  lively  und  shocking  description  of  ft 
bull  feast  which  he  inserts;  botii  because  the  subject  is  siifTi- 
eiently  kiiown,  and  because  it  is  too  odious  to  contemplate. 
After  })ainfully  getting  through  the  disgusting  details  of  it,  still 
more  painful  i\\u\  disgusting  is  it  to  meet  with  such  a  reiaorl^ 
as  cl<r.es  it.     '   However  repugnant,*  says  he,  *  tJiis  divei"»»i^O 

.*  may  appear  to  every  delicate  and  f^riiiig  mind,  it  is  jnore 

*  frequented  and  admired  by  the  ladies  than  by  the.gcntJ«nica> 

*  they  attend  these  exhibitions  in  the  ir  gayest  dresses^-  appUud 

*  the  atldress  of  the  inhuman  combitants,  and  teel  thegre^'it^ 
'  solicitude  at  the  diirerent  criticnl  turns  of  the  fight.     Many 

-  *  of  the  young  country  genUemen  may  trnce  their  ruin' to  Uic^ 

,*  s])ectacies,  as  decidedly  as  EngH'^hmcn  of. the  same  class  Tuny 

*  trace  theirs  to  Newmarket.  In  iact,  it  is  the  gre:it  obj'H:t 
.*  which  enga/vc's  the  attention  of  that  di  scription  of  men  di»- 
>  tingnished  Jby  tlie  term  Majos. '     p.  17.^. 

On  his  return  to  Cadiz,  our  autl^or  has  occasion  to  make  ^Tiie 
remarks  not  very  favourable  to  tlu*  lov.'liv  oi  the  Snnnish  na^7  j 
jind  to  censm-e  still  mwe  uncHjui vocally  thcii*  nautical  disclpIiJi*^'- 
.Into  diis  field,  for  obvious  prudential  reasons,  we  ujust  decline 
to  foHow  him.  We  do  not  belong,  as  we  before  st^ited,  io  tfjc 
class  of  safe  politicians  ;  and  there  is  no  saying  vvluit  efftcti^.  * 
j'epresentation  from  some  Sj vanish  envoy  might  have  in  a  cer- 
tain quart v-^.  Turn  we  tJieii  gladly  to  a  salcr  tlieute,  ami  <>^*^ 
npon  which  we  can  dwell  for  ever,  with  the  wonder  and  d«- 
light  wlierewith  it  will  be  dwelt  upon  ibr  ever  by  all  men — 'the 
immortal  victory  of  Trafalgar  !  \W  hr.ve  always,  brought  be- 
fore omr  rttaJer*  evoiy  gleaning  which  tJic  niwratives  of  mi^' 
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Cesfiive  travellers  afFordecI  in  illustration  of  this  mfghty  acliieve- 
ment ;  and  we  shall  here,  in  consistency  with  this  principle, 
extract  the^strildng  circumstancc^s  relating  to  it  which  Mr  Jacob 
has  so  well  represaited. 

*  Before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  tlie  orders  arrived  fpr  the 
fleet  to  sail,  ever/  man,  at  all  accifstomed  to  the  water,  was  im- 
pressed to  man  the  navy;  the  carna^of  th^t  day  consequendy  fell 
principally  on  the  population  of  Cadii! ;  and  numerous  widows  and 
orphans  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  fadiers  in 
that  memorable  action. 

*  I  have  frequently  heard  people  relating,  with  indescribable  cmo- 
tiohs,  the  fears,  the  hopes,  die  agitations,  and  the  mournings,  which 
occupied  those  few,  but  interesting  days,  when  the  united  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  sailed  from  Cadiz,  amidst  the  prayers  and  bene- 
dicuons  of  the  people,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  vanquishing  the 
foe  wko  had  so  long  held  thetn  imprisoned  within  their  own  fortiB- 
catiens.  The  day  they  sailed,  all  was  ^pectation  and  anxiety*  The 
suo^ceding  day  increased  tlje  suspense,  and  wound  op  the  feelings  of 
the  p^ple  almost  to  a  state  of  phrenzy.  The  third  day  brought  in- 
telligence that  the  hostile  fleets  were  approaching  each  other,  with  all 
the  preparations  of  determined  hostility.  The  ships  were  not  visible 
from  the  ramparts,  but  the  crowds  of  citizens  assembled  there  had 
their  ears  assailed  by  the  roaring  of  the  distant  cannon :  the  anxiety 
b£  the  females  bordered  on  insanity ;  but  more  of  despair  than  of 
hope  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  At  this  dreadful  moment* 
a  sound,  louder  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  attended  witli  a 
column  of  dark  smoke,/  announced  that  a  ship  had  exploded.  The 
madness  of  the  people  was  turned  to  rage  against  England ;  and 
exclamations  hurst  forth,  denouncing  instant  death  to  every  man 
-who  spoke  the  language  of  their  enemies.  Two  Americans,  who 
had  mixed  with  the  people,  fled,  and  hid  themselves,  to  avoid  this 
ebullition  of  popular  fury ;  which,  however,  subsided  into  the  calm* 
ness  of  despair,  when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ceased.  They  had 
no  hope  of  conquest,  no  cheering  expectations  of  greeting  their  victo-  * 
rions  countrymen,  nor  of  sharing  triumphal  laurels  with  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  conflict ;  each  only  hoped  that  the  objects 
of  his  own  affection  were  safe ;  and  in  that  hope  found  some  rcf- 
source  against  the  andcipated  disgrace  of  the  country. 

*  The  storm  that  succeeded  the  batde  tended  only  to  keep  alive » 
through  the  night,  the  horrors  of  tKe  day,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  ensuing  morning,  when  the  wrecks 
of  their  floating  bulwarks  were  seen  on  shore,'  and  some,  that  had 
escaped  the  batde  and  the  storm,  entering  the  bay  to  shelter  them* 
selves  from  the  pursuit  of  their  victorious  enemy. 

*  The  feelings  of  strong  sensibility,  which  had  so  aghattd  the 
minds  of  the  people  during  'the  conflict,  were  now  directed  to  the 
'tender  offices  of  humanity  towards  their  wounded  countf ymen  ;  the 
^ter  sex  attended  on  the  wharfs  to  assist  them  in  landing,  to  con- 
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;  and  the  hospitals  ;  while  the  priests  were 
Sees  of  religion  to  those  whose  departing 
^i)re  they  could  reach  the  asylums  appoint- 
/hen  tlie  first  emotions  had  subsided,  the 
manifested  their  contempt  of  the   French, 
vinj^  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
Collingwood  to  tlie  wounded  Spanish  pri- 
ontrast.the  conduct  of  their  generous  enc- 
■acherous  allies. '     p.  179 — 181. 
and  of  niercjs  did,  we  will  hope,  re- 
kcter  from  the  foul  stain  which  the  af- 
ites  had  left  upon  it,  and  does  still  leave 
author.     But  Mr  Jacob  has  found  out 
riiT  that  blot  away.     In  giving"  an  ac- 
►n  Alviar,  one  of  the  best  naval  officers 
w,  us,  that  he  commanded  one  of  the 
;  irUiTcrptecI  before  the  xvur  be^an; '   that 
•s  in   South   Ameriai,  and  was  on  hii 
[Ury,  ^'ith  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
met  the  British  scuiadron,  he  was  in  a 
Dinniotlore's  sliip  :    The  vessels  engaged; 
up  in  which  his  i^-hole  earthly  trea- 
»vas  carried  prisoner  to  England  j   and, 
iroper  representation  of  his  case  to  tlie 
i^sible  alleviation  was  afforded  him :  his 
W  gone,  but  his  wealth  was  generously 
aers  may  reflect  on  tlie  cause  of  the 
'  of  this  dreadful  crime  which  preceded 
m\  a  lively  recollection  of  the  eloquence 
ing  subject  by  Ix)rd  GrenyiUe,  Lord 
,  that  base,  sordid  lucre — Spanish  dol- 
of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  there- 
tl  at  the  act  ci  kindness  and  liberality 
-*  Don  Alviur's  share  of  the  dollaiis 
,  *  genermisly  returned  : '  but  what  fol- 
'aders  still  more — *  an  J  his  gratitude 
rlhermore,  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Kng- 
illiance  between  the*  two  coimtries ; — 
,  of  self-subjugation,  of  violence  done 
eelings,  which  has  no  example  since 
his  cliildren  to  death  for  the  liberties 
t  we  should  i)lace  in  the  very  same  rank 
le  elder  Binjtiis  hatl  ever  touclied  the 

or  made  an  interesting  excursion  to 
i  Gibraltar.     \Vc  have  not  left  our- 
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selves  room  to  follow  him  through  this  tour ;  but  he  continues 
to  describe  well,  to  observe  with  his  usual  acuteness,  and  to 
communicate  such  diings  as  may  instruct  his  readers  respecting 
the  state  of  Spain,  without  nicely  weighing  whether  they  make 
for  or  against  his  views  of  the  political  questions  to.  which  they 
relate.  The  reader  will  probably  recognize,  in  the  foUoAnng 
anecdote,  the  stvle  of  those  official  accounts  which  so  frequendy 
intbmi  the  worlii  of  Spanish  victories. 

•  While  eating  our  homely  repast  under  the  gateway  of  the  posada, 
the  politicians  of  the  place,  attracted  by  tlie  intelligence  that  some 
£nglishinen  were  arrived,  assembled  around  us  to  inquire  for  news  ; 
though  curious,  they  were  not  impertinent ;  and  the  expressions  of 
hatred   to  tlie  French,  and  gratitude  to  our  country,  were  by  no^ 
means  ungrateful  to  our  feelings.      I  never  was  more  struck  with 
Spanish  bombast,  than  on  this  occasion.     The  spokesman  of  the 
partjr  harangued  them  in  lofty  terms;  and  said,  that  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  England,  Malaga,  and  all  their  country,  would  have 
been  conquered  by  the  enemy  last  year ;  and,  that  nothing  but  the 
arms  of  England  now  preserved  them  from  destruction  :  He  conti- 
nued his  harangue  by  staling,  that  he  had  been  in  England  lately; 
(meaning  Gibraltar,  which  the  people  here  designate  by  that  name), 
-where  be  saw  el  General,  pointing  to  me,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
.men,  all  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  who  moved  as  though  they  were  one 
roan  ;  that  he  saw  el  Coronel,  pointing  to  Mr  Michell,  command- 
ing hundreds  of  cannon,  ^^iiich  the  men  pointed  with  the  facility  of 
a  musket ;  and  continued  paying  us  such  extravagant  compliments* 
and  uttering  such  pious  wishes  ({)t  our  prosperity,  that  it  rendered 
the  whole  scene  completely  ludicrous  to  us,  though  it  appeared  in- 
teresting to  the  rest  of  his  auditors.     He  execrated  the  Junta  and 
the  Spanish  officers,  and  concluded  with  significant  grimaces,  and 
a  characteristic  wave  of  his  finger  ;  "  los  officiales  Espanoles  no  vald« 
nada,  no  valde  nada  ;  "  Spanish  officers  aie  good  for  nothing. 

*  I  lay  litde  stress  on  these  and  similar  occurrences,  and  do  not 
depend  on  them  as  indications  of  patriotism ;  and  I  notice  them 
rather  as  illustrations  of  manners,  than  of  politics  \  as  proofs  of  the 

•  polite  and  flattering  habits  which  the  Spaniards  possess,  rather  than 
as  demonstrations  of  their  political  regard  for  us.  I  have  so  fre- 
quendy heard'  this  expression,  **  no  valde  nada,  "  applied  by  the 
people  to  their  officers  and  their  troops,  that  I  consider  it  a  nnere 
compliment  to  ours^andit  shows  only  the  ement  of  their  politeness^ 
when  the  proudest  people  on  earth  can  sacrifice  so  far  to  civility,  as 
to  degrade  their  own  countrymen,  merely  to  flatter  foreigners, 

*  We  left  Alora  amidst  the  benedictions  of  the  orator,  who  had 
transformed  my  volunteer  coat  into  a  general's  uniform,  and  pre- 
maturely raised  my  friend  to  a  rank  which,  when  he  attains,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  vttHA.  fill  with  hon(fur  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  hi^ 
countrv.     Our  road  was  tremendous,  '  5;c.     p.  319 — 321. 
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liich  our  author  giyes  of  Granada  may 
he  reader  9  but  it  is  indeed  one  of  those 
eller  may  be  excused  for  not  doing  justice 
ourselves  mth  transcribing  his  account  of 
londa ;  and  then  dose  these  extracts  with 
Spanish  peasants,  and  upon  the  character 

of  the  city  is  built  almost  close  to  the  edge 

airs  are  hewn  (\ut  of  the  solid  rock»  whidi 

^er  precipices,  in  which,  though  diere  is  Tcry 

been  formed,  where  fig  and  orange  trees 

luxuriance,  and  gready  contribute  to  die 

From  the  situation  of  Ronda,  on  the  top  of 

and  stairs  are  constructed  down  to  the  river, 

Eibitants  are  supplied.     We  descended  by  one 

and  fifty  steps,  and  at  the  bottom  found  t 

are,  which,  after  turning  a  mill  at  its  source, 

be  waters  of  the  Guadiaro.     From  this  spot, 

idge  was  most  striking  and  impressiTe ;  and 

of  the  city,  impending  orer  our  heads  on 

Bt  sublime  effect.     Beyond  the  bridge,  the 

ri^ht^  and  passes  under  the  Alameyda,  from 

fiYe  hundred  feet  is  very  bold  and  abrupt, 

h  jutting  prominences,  covered  with  shrubs 

fdz,  of  this  city  is  by  far  the  roost  beaudfiil 

in  Spain  }  the  paths  are  paved  with  marble  1 

tvidi  ever-greens ;  and  over  the  paths,  vines 

which,  in  the  warmest  weather,  afibrd  a 

s  of  Ronda,  is  a  singular  repository  for  watcf 
nvent :  It  consists  of  a  large  cavern,  nearly 
,  which  was  supplied  with  water  by  means 
brmerly  passed  over  the  old  bridge.  Whep 
r  the  Christians,  and  no  access  could  be  had 
at  the  Moors  employed  their  Christian  caip- 
ater  in  skins  from  this  reservoir,  to  supply 
tants :  It  is  descended  by  means  of  about 
r  steps  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  shown  marks 

pious  captives  are  said  to  have  worn  with 
ip  and  down  during  tkeir  laborious  occupy- 
ollowcd  into  spacious  saloons,  the  roofs  of 
)mes  of  prodigious  height ;  and  formerly  the 
Iter :  But  there  having  been  no  necessity,  of 
irse  to  diis  method  of  supplying  that  neces* 
are  neglected,  and  are  going  so  fast  to  de- 

they  will  be  filled  with  the  rubbish  which 
K  334—336. 
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The  following  are  the  most  material  parts  of  hU  observations 
upon  the  peasantry. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Ronda  have  peculiarities  common  to  them- 
selves and  the  other  people  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  ob- 
viously differ  from  the  people  on  the  plains.  The  dress  both  of  tbi 
males  and  females  varies  as  well  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  gar- 
mentSt  as  in  the  materials  of  which  they  ate  composed,  and  is  pecu< 
liarly  calculated  for  cold  weather.  Their  countenances,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  are  very  expressive,  and,  in  my  judgement,  superioi 
to  diose  of  any  race  of  people  I  have  seen-  The  men  are  remarkabl]^ 
well  iprmed,  robust,  and  active,  with  a  flexbility  of  well  turned  limbs, 
which*  doubtless,  contributes  to  that  agility  for  which  they  are  cele- 
brated  :  but  the  females  in  general  are  of  short  stature;  and  the  cum- 
bersome dress  which  they  wear  so  conceals  the  figure,  that  it  is  diiH- 
^ult  to  determine  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  formed  ;  but  there  is  as 
ejcpre&sion  of  ^nsibility  in  their  countenances,  and  a  peculiar  grace  ir 
all  their  noovements,  which  is  extremely  fascinating.  In  walking  the 
streets  the  women  wear  veils,  to  cover  their  heads,  as  a  substitute  foi 
caps  and  hats,  neither  of  which  are  worn.  These  veils  are  frequent- 
ly made  of  a  pink  or  pale  blue  flannel ;  and,  with  a  petticoat  ol 
black  stuff,  form  their  principal  dress.  The  men  wear  no  hats ;  but. 
instead  of  them,  what  are  called  montero  caps,  made^of  black  velvet 
or  silk,  abundantly  adorned  with  tassels  and  fringe  $  and  a  short 
jacket,  with  gold  or  silver  buttons,  and  sometimes  ornamented  wit! 
embroidery,  is  worn  just  sufficiently  open  to  display  a  very  highly 
Unished  waistcoat ;  tliey  wear  leather  or  velvet  breeches,  with  gaiters  i 
so  that  the  wliole  of  the  figure,  which  is  generally  extremely  good,  is 
distinctly  seem 

*  Having  observed  much  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Spa 
nish  peasantry^  more  especially  within  the  last  fourteen'  days,  I  feel  ] 
should  not  be  doing  them  justice  were  I  to  abstain  from  speaking  ol 
them  according  to  my  impressions^  I  have  given  some  account  oi 
their  figures  and  countenances  ;  and  though  both  are  good,  I  do  nol 
think  them  equal  to  their  dispositions.  There  is  a  civillity  to  stran< 
gers,  and  an^^asy  style  of  behaviour,  familiar  to  this  class  of  Spanisl: 
society,  which  is  very  remote  from  the  churlish  and  awkward  man- 
ners of  the  English  and  German  peasantry.  Their  sobriety  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue  are  -very  remarkable ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
cheerfulness  in  their  demeanoiir,  which  strongly  prepossesses  a  stran^ 
ger  in  their  favour.  This  cheerfulness  is  displayed  in  singing  cithei 
antient  ballad s,  or  so^gs  which  they,  compose  as  they  sing,  with  all 
the  facility  of  the  Italian  ioaprovifiatori-  One  of  their  songs  varyinc 
ill  words,  according  to  die  skill  of  die  singer,  has  a  termination  tc 
certain  verses,  which  says,  "  that  as  Ferdinand  has  no  wife,  he  shul 
marry  the  .King  of  England's  daughter. "  Some  of  these  songs  relatl 
to  war  or  chivalry,  and  many  to  gallantry  and  love  :  the  latter  npi 
always  expressed  in  the  most  decorous  language,  acccfding  to  ouj 
ideas. 
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iriends  of  Spain,  at  yarious  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  when 
my  one  happened  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  privileged  or- 
\ietr%  in  that  country. 

*  I  shoald  be  glad  if  I  could,  with  justice,  give  as  favourable  a 
MCture  of  the  higher  orders  of  society  in  this  country ;  but,  per- 
laps,  when  we  consider  their  wretched  education,  and  their  early 
labtts  of  indolence  and  dissipation,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  the 
itate  of  contempt  and  degradation  to  which  they  are  now  reduced. 
[  am  not  speaking  the  language  of  prejudice,  but  the  result  of  the 
observations  I  have  made,  in  which  every  accurate  pbst?rver  among 
>ur  countrymen  has  concurred  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  figures 
ind  the  countenances  of  the  higher  orders  are  as  much  inferior  to 
:hose  of  the  peasants,  as  their  moral  qualities  are  in  the  view  I  have 
E^iven  of  diem.  '     p.  341. 

We  cannot  rf^lose  these  quotations  better,  than  witli  the  two 
followinff  short  facts,  which  deserve  the  attention  both  of  S[)a-  . 
nish  and  English  politicians. 

*  The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  are  filled  with  bands- 
of  contrabandists,  who  convey  tobacco  and  other  goods  from  Gib- 
raltar to  the  interior  of  the  ^ninlry.  They  arc  an  atlUetic  race  of 
men,  with  all  the  hardiness  and  spirit  of  eiitei:prise  which  tlieir  daa- 
geroHs  occupation  requires.  They  reside  in  the  towns  which  arc  si- 
tuated in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  counu^,  and  arc  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  hiding-places.  They  ai\;  excel- 
lent marksmen ;  and  though  die  habit  of  their  lives  has  rendered 
them  disobedient  to  the  revenue  laws,  yet  they  are  mudi  attached 
to  their  native  land,  and  might  with  a  litde  management  be  render- 
ed very  formidable  to  its  invaders.  '     p.  St  I,  S42. 

*  There  are  no  game  laws  in  Spain,  nor  could  any  power  enforce 
such  laws,  were  Uiey  enacted.  Every  man  in  Spain  carries  his  gun 
when  he  goes  fi  om  home.  The  Symniards  are  all  excellent  marks- 
men ;  and  the  kind  of  defence  best  adapted  for  Spain,  depends  much 
on  dicir  skill  in  this  respect.  The  parties  of  guerrillas  formed  over 
the  country  are  very  numerous  ;  and,  by  intercepting  despatches,  and  ^ 
rutting  olF  supplies,  have  annoyed  the  French  more  than  the  regular 
troops.  Had  game  laws  been  established,  and  the  peasantry  prohi- 
bited from  carrying  fi)wling  pieces,  the  country  would  not  have  made 
the  resistance  to  the  French,"  which  has  so  far  exceeded  that  which 
tliey  have  cipcrianced  in  odier  countries. 

*  Though  all  are  permitt^  to  kill  game,  there  are  extensive  pre- 
serves, called  Coitos,  belonging  to  the  King,  and  to  some  cf  tJie 
i.obility,  which  are  protected  by  privileges  similar  to  our  right  of 
Tree  warren.  *     p.  liJ8. 

Tliere  is  one  part  of  Mr  Jacob's  couimon-pLicc  book  whicli 
wc  sliould  have  been  glad  to  bring  before  our  readers,  if  he  had 
r')oug]it  fit  to  print  it,  or  to  make  any  allusions  to  it  j — we  nieiui 
Li»e  facts  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  French  and  ti^paniards, 
..hich,  as  wc  find  in  die  Parlitunentary  Rtports  fur  last  Session, 
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to  the  observations  which  we  then  offered,  we  may  remark,  f 
another  objection  to  devoting  too  much  time  to  such  subjects 
their  difficulty  and  abstrusencss.  The  labour  wliich  is  requi 
to  acquire  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge'  of  tlic  varieties  ; 
Wws  of  metre,  is  very  great.  Our  stock  of  information  is 
ceedingly  small  on  all  subjects  relating  to  tlie  music  of  the 
tients,  and  in  particular  the  music  of  the  chama.  The  strange 
termixture  of  recitative,  singing  inul  ibmchig,  which  scenif 
have  been  used  in  the  Grecian  lljoatre,  renders  it  very  diili 
for  a  modem  to  determine,  wliat  di.sposition  of  any  given  st^ 
words  was  most  agi-eeable  to  the  cius  of  an  Athenian  audiei 
When  we  say  diliicult,  we  mean  tliat  it  is  nearly  impossi 
All  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  is,  \viih  the  exception  of  a 
instances,  a  high  degree  of  probability.  Our  own  cars  a\  ill 
very  insufficient  judges,  and  oin*  own  notions  of  harmony  % 
nncertain  rules  to  guide  ns  in  our  investigations.  The  only 
method  to  be  pursued,  is  a  diligfut  collation  and  comparisor 
the  metrical  remains  of  the  dramatic  poets  5  from  which,  i 
be  instituted  with  accutacy  and  care,  we  may  hope  to  draw  s< 

funeral  and  tolerably  certain  rules  of  disposition.  Ill  is  met 
as  been  practised  by  Dr  Burney  >M*th  singular  success  5  an( 
a  far  more  safe  and  certain  mode  of  sludymg  the  subject,  t 
by  the  theoretical  canons  and  mclrical  metaphysics  of  Hermar 
The  great  labour  which  Dr  Burney  has  tor  many  yearls 
stowed  upon  the  science  in  question,  gives  such  a  weiglht  to 
•  authority  on  points  of  metre,  that  it  may  seem  presumptioi 
differ  from  him  at  all ;  anU  perhaps  no  one  can  l)e  a  compe 
judge  of  the  success  which  has  attended  his  researches,  who 
not  bestowed  the  same  pains  upon  the  subject  that  he  has  d( 
There  are,  however,  some  discoveries,  which,  though  they 
the  result  of  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  are  easily  ] 
ceivcd  to  be  true  when  once  tliey  are  )ioiuted  out ;  while,  on 
other  hand,  some  theories,  however  tliey  may  be  supported 
learned  disquisitions,  and  argiunents,  and  quotations,  have  sn 
thing  in  them  which  our  teelings  and  taste,  quite  independc 
of  our  reason,  pronounce  to  be  false.  Instances  of  both  t 
occur  in  Dr  Burney's  Tcntamen.  Many  of  his  arrangem 
are  singularly  happy,  and  carry  #ith  them  an  air  of  ceruii 
while  others  are  such  as  our  ears  will  never  assent  to,  what 
conviction  the  principles  of  Dr  Burney *s  system  miy  have 
viously  wrought  in  our  minds.  This  circumstance  arises  pri 
pally  from  his  close  adherence  to  certain  niles  and  amons  w 
lie  lays  down  for  himself  in  the  outset,  and  to  which  he  aft^-rwi 
adapts,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  alTthe  Choric  parts  of  ^T].sc)r 
Now,   ^ince  these  rules  are  laid  down  as  so  niiuiy  (ilcia, 
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This  IS  bringing  back  the  good  old  times,  when  a  man  could 
not  write  ai  Greek  gramnlar,  or  compose  a  dic'Ionnry,  but  \\^ 
was  immediately  illustriom^  or  iricmnparabJe^  or  7yrvcr  nfTt  to  be 
praised  belam  his  merits.  \Vc  had  hoped  that  such  jargon  wai 
abolished,  and  we  behove  it  is  nearly  so  ;  we  are  therefore  sorry 
to  see  a  Pcholar  of  Dr  Burncy's  eminence  keeping  uji  the  nb-? 
surd  phrascolog}'  of  the  KJth  and  17th  centurie>. 

The  mention  of  Porson  introduces  us  to  a  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Parr's,  which  Dr  Burncy  subjoins  to  his  preface ;  an  er.- 
iract  from  which  we  are  induced  to  present  our  readers  wiili,  :xs 
l>eing  curious  in  more  respects  than  orte. 

•  Nos  autem,  qui  de  postumis,  ut  dicitnr,  Porsoni  operibns  tnn- 
dem  allquando  edendis  bona,  fausta,  felicia,  lortun^ta  angurabamur» 
spes  omnino  omnis  fefellit.  Nam  in  Scriniis  ejus,  nt  ab  hn;rec}ihu^ 
et  cognatis  accepis  ^ripta  reperta  sunt  perp  vica  :  ne  unum  cuideni 
opus  ad  umbilicum  videtur  esse  ductum^  Res  dcniqiie  hue  redn-:, 
ut  Porsoni  nee  prxstantis  iDgenii,  nee  Htteraruni,  qux  in  eo  non  vuU 
gares  sed  interiores  et  reconditac  erant,  ulla  in  Kit^ifiXui%  ejus  restenc 
vestigia*  notulis  et  conjeciuris  quibusdam  'c:fcepiis,  qnas  librontni  nou* 
7iul/ornfn  marginibus  ttvrto'^f^tecrri  xtti  ^^^^;  albTrrat, '  ^ 

AVhat  cormexion  tliis  piece  of  inlbriuatiun  has  with  the  Ten- 
tanicn  ;  what  could  have  induced  Dr  Pair  to  send  it,  or  Dr 
Burncy  (than  whom  no  one  had  better  opportunities  of  know-" 
ing  the  true  state  of  the  case)  to  jnseit  it,  we  are  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  determine.  To  us  there  seems  to  be  in  it  something  of 
insinuation,  which  we  will  not  undertidie  to  explain ;  but  at  all 
events,  Dr  Burney  should  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  currcctn<*i,s  of  his  learned  corn^pondent*s  intelligence,  v  Mr 
Person's  hrtrak'S  ft  co^nati  (who,  if  we  are  ri'^liily  informed,  a'ro  ' 
persons  in  very  nspectable  hues  of  busint  s^s)  were,  no  doubly 
ipiite  competent  to  give  Dr  Parr  every  int'onnRtion  as  to  the 
treasures  of  Gret^k  criticism,  which  that  incouipiU*al)le  schoLir 
loft  behind  him  at  his  dcnilh.  But  we  suspect  tlwt  they  mu:  t 
have  cast  but  a  cursory  eye  over  tbe  MifCKXm  iq  question,  and 
looked  at  tliem  ratlier  ttvr^T^i^tacri  tc<ii  xjt^i^yJ;;  ior  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Cixsc  is  quite  tiie  reverse*  of  what  the  Doctor  repre- 
beiUs  it  to  be.  Tlie  matter  appeared  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Dr  Parr, 
of  gnat  ini}>ort:ince  to  the  literary  worKl  ;  aial  we  augurvxl,  a; 
he  (lid,  '  every  thing  good,  lucky,  h;ippy,  iortunate, '  about  di*;- 
poslhumoiis  labours  i>f  Porson.  Yv'e  thoriiore  iiKpiired  witii. 
some  diligence  into  the  true  state  of  the  cibO  ;  nor,  itukvd,  of 
the  respectable  '  hartnUs  et  cogaati,  '  but  of  friends  who  Imd 
seen  these  y-u^JtA** ;  an<l  the  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  th-^r. 
*  notuhe  quaHlam, '  of  wl)ieh  Dr  Parr  speaks  in  su(h  dimirn'.- 
tive  terms  of  disre<vett,  tuin  out  to  be  a  rich  trea-^.u^e  of  ci  n  - 
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combined  with  a  Dochmius ;  though  we  observe  that  Dr  Bumey 
carefully  excludes  this  harmonious  spfecies  of  verse  from  his  Ten- 
tomen.  The  Scholiast  on  Hephaestion,  p.  160,  ed;  Gaisford, 
says,  AITPOXAIOS,  U  fuuc^mi  xmi  fi^otx^f  ^  f*^^^  ftmi  i3^«;sfi«K,  i 
MM^  KPHTIKOS,  A  Cretic  monometer  is  frequently  interposi^  in 
systems  of  trpchaic  verses,  being  in  &ct  a  trochaic  monometer 
catalectic  ;  from  all  which  we  conclude,  that  a  J3itrochieus  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  parent  of  this  foot  than  u 
Dochmius ;  as  in  the  former  case  we  only  reject  one  syllable, 
and  that  at  the  end,  which  is  constantly  done;  whereas  in  the 
latter,  we  cut  off  two,  and  sometimes  three  syllables  at  the  be- 

f  inning,  which  is  contrary  to  metrical  custom.  But  after  all,  the 
^es  Creticus  is  most  probably  one  of  those  which  Aristides  calls 
rtk  kwxS.  /WT^  Mi  w^irvvm.  TlvB  different  varieties  of  the  Dac- 
tylic Dimeter,  *  are, '  sajrs  Dr  Bumey,  *  in  fact  Antispastic 

*  Monometers. '  With  me  single  excej>tion  of  Dochmiacs,  we 
are  informed  tliat  none  of  the  verses  called  Asmartetes  are  ad* 
mitted  amongst  the  iEschylean  metres,  or  at  feast  very  rarely. 
We  suppose  that  Dr  Barney  means  systems  o£  Asynartetes ;  for 
he  admits  the  Loga^dic  verse,  which  is  as  much  an  Asynarteto 
as  any  of  the  64  varieties  recorded  by  the  Scholiast  on  He- 
phaestion.  The  conclusion,  or  corollary,  of  Dr  Bumey's  in- 
vefltigation  is  pointed  out  in  the  foUowinff  words.     *  £x  Indici- 

-  *  bus,  qui  unicuique  subjiciuntur  Fabmee,  qualia  in  iEschyli 

*  Choricis  Cantibus  Metra  simul  conjuncti  Athenienses  delecta- 
'  bant,  nuUo  negotio  sibi  colliget  Lector. ' 

With  respect  to  the  text  whiai  Dr  Burney  takes  as  his  ground- 
work, the  following  are  hi$  words.     *  Repetuntur  iSIschyli  Me- 

*  lica,  Edilionibus  caeteris  strpius  neglectis,  ex  iUa,  quae  ibmm 
*•  ininori,  post  Glasguensem  forma  maxima,  in  Foulisiano  Ty- 

*  |K)grapheo  An.  mdccxcv.  excusam,  a  Bibliopolis  quibusdain 

*  Anglicis,  laudc  sua  miiiime  fraudandis,   Londini  et  Oxonian 

*  tandem  prodiit.   An.  mdcccvi. — Equidem  profitcor,   me  in 

*  iEschyli  verbis  edendis,  ducem  mihi  et  quodammodo  auspi- 

*  cera,  Forsonum  pnBposuisse.  Est  autein  ubi,  Metri  causa, 
<  alia;  a  me  voces  transposito^  smit,  oii®  etuini  novat£e.  Nee 
'  tamen  is  sum,  qui  hujuscemodi  mutationc^  supcrbo  Emcnda* 

*  tionum  nomine  vonditare  aubini. '  Pro?tl  pp.  4.  5.  We  shall 
therefore  take  the  Glasgow  text  alluded  to  liere,  atS  the  basis 
of  our  remarks,  and  specify  Dr  Bumey  V  priucip:ii  deviations 
from  it. 

Prometheus  Vixctus. 

Anti^wstic  System,  \t.  114?— 11 9.  arranged  as  in  the  Glas^ 
gow  i  but  in  V.  1 16.  ^♦rrvT»s  for  tfiaVviK*  as  in  v.  C4  3.-  hl^<nntf 
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with  Hermann,  who  conceives  it  to  have  been  inserted  from  v» 

151.    rmoV  a2xfiut9T»i%T$t(rt  Avu«^.       R.  P.  &  Burn,  ia^rr  uHtcfiMrrtl^'t^ 

r«*«  T#T<er«  Xv^f  urt^ofutv  My.  Tlie  words  between  brackets  we 
liave  inserted,  from  mere  conjecture,  in  the  place  of  those  which 
are  lost* 

Str.  &  Antistr.  w.  526.  536.  arc  elegantly  arranged  in  dacty- 
lic and  trochaic  metres ;  but  we  are  displeased  at  the  •interven- 
tion of  a  solitary  doclnniac  534.  *(r/Sirx«f  ^•{•»,  to  which  nothing 
corresponds  in  the  Antistrophe,  where  the  editors  suppose  a 
lacuna.    .  Dr  Butler  savs  of  these  words—*  IIudc  versom  abease 
posse  arbitror — forte  illud  *<r/3iffT#»  *«{•»  ex  alio  quodam  nostri  Jo- 
co,  atl  marginem  atlscriptum,  niox  in  textuiu  irrq^sit,  '     What- 
ever be  the  merit  of  tliis  conjecture,  it  is  due  to  Necdham,  froia 
whose  copy  of  -rEschyliis  Dr  Askew  had  noted  it  in  his  own, 
which  Dr  Butler  consulted.     We  think  it  paialy  right;  but, 
instead  of  /8#v^*»w<,  ^«g'  |  'iiKzecfe7$  xcvr^t^  \  UtTihrnf  ^^eiy  we  would 
read  /3.  ^r.  |  -Clmt^^  ^^•k      The  word  x«t^5  is  omitted  b}'  l)oth 
Scholiasts,  and  A(rjStG*rof  by  the  older,  who  ceitainlv  would  not» 
have  omitted  to  ndticc  so  remarkable  a  word,  had  it  been  in  the 
copy  which  he  used.     Tlie  Strophe  and  Antistrojihe  will  then 
agree.     ir^T^ec  was  introduced  from  v.  140.  and  perhaps  «r/8wT«» 

also  J    T«w  T«^/  'XUTtif  '^  ilXiCG-o^ivv  X^o*  MOiu^rm  ^vuecri  tki^. 

Str.  &  Antistr.  51-.:-553.  arc  arninged  in  Anapaestics  and 
Iambics.  Dr  Bnrncy*s  note  is — *  Choric  iis  Cantus  ex  Anapa^a- 
tis  et  lambis :  solus  inter  exstantes,  qui  ex  his  metris  compositus 
videtur.  * 

We  have  alreatly  delivered  our  opinion  as  to  the  antistrophic 
form  of  Dr  Burnoy's  Antispastic  ^>ystems,  v.  574.  seqg.  593^ 
soojcj.  in  our  Review  of  Mr  Blomfield*s  edition  of  the  Prorao- 
tlieus. 

Str.  &  Antistr.  885,  &  892.  are  arranged  in  Dactylic  and  Tro- 
chaic m^es.  In  v.  89T.  Dr  Burney  has  edited  'Uv^  ftvym.  ^«wt«k 
^ifuf,  for  'Uvi  y«^  ^. ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  Schutz,  to  whosrt 
the  merit  of  this  correction  belongs. 

Septb^i  contra  Thebas. 

In  this  play  we  shall  have  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  Ten- 
tamen  much  more  frequently.  Tliis  we  shall  do  generally,  on 
the  principle  of  departing  less  from  tlie  recehred  text,  and  some- 
times from  our  notions  of  hannony* 

Vv.  78.  SG.nHT.  99.  Dr  B.  arranges  in  two  Antispastic  Decads^ 
the  verses  of  which  correspond  to  each  other.  In  v.  78.  he 
reads  ^^iZfuu  from  MSS.  Selden.  &  Par.  ^lytixm  r  mxn  from  MS.* 
Par.  in  v.  80.  r^co^cfta;  haoi,  in  v.  81.  /ti  is  omitted  v.  .83.  •«» 
•;p^//itTTfT;«i  fi-jx.  V.  91.     !•  is  added  aiter  S<*jm»»,  acd  traxiiposed 
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JL.  P.  irir'i^.  V.  110;  We  know  not.  why  fr\  Jn  sdnu  dis- 
pleases Dr  R,  who  adopts  f^m,  the  reading  of  Turnebus. 
Curip.  Hecub.  1075.  JV'  fn,  fdxm  t^«  ^>.  Vv.  IS*,  5.  6.  are 
repeated  from  conjecture  after  v.  117*    V.  122.  ittiinc*  |  3*  ixitutfv 

^freu  ^»wf  X.  This  ^,  which  Dr  Bumey  has  introduced,  is,  of 
all  the  interjections  we  ever  saw,  the  most  awkward  and  out  of 
place.  In  v.  118.  xixu  is  added  after  irMrf0f  from  conjecture. 
After  V.  121.  a  dochmiac  and  two  trochees  are  wanting,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  the  Tentamen.  Possibly  aD  this  may 
be  true  ;  but  an  editor  of  iEschylus  would  not  be  justified  in 
Introducing  a  new  text,  so  verj-  differept  from  the  old  one, 
without  fiirther  authority.  The  Epode  beginning  at  v.  139ir 
ynay  be  disposed  iu  verses  much  more  harmonious  man  those  of 
the  Teotamcn. 

ytyiittfitf*  XttcttTi  «  0uxXvntf 

x«i  o-v  Aimu  Hvti^f  Av»it4f  y<y#9 

imtf  oriwf  AC" 
iwf ,  cv  r  Z 
AmT6yiftM  JuZ^tt 

V.  140.  y^«  is  in  MSS.  Seld.  Colb.  1.  2.  Cant.  1.  Regg.  141. 

A<t«mV  edd.      145.  rm  rr^rf,      Mosq.  2.         . 

Vv.  161.  166.  are  arranged  in  two  Antispastic  Heptads;  the 
sixth  verses  of  which  stand  thus. 

^    ^      «•     ^   ^    ^  ^     ,     ^'       , 

iTH  3*  rri  TcA«f  ^Mf  M'tfyK ;  iiertixe\§f  ti^q  Wi^^6v» 

R.  P.  Wmyu  0tl(.  MS.  Ask.  A.  *«  3i  wi,  whence  we  wotdd 
read  r§7  H  t«  tia*?  hruyu  hii  5     Cretic.  &  Dochmiac. 

V.  154.  is  ejected.  We  have  then  two  Ogdosd^  from  v.  166» 
tov.  181.  tv.  168=169:  176=177*  seem  to  be  capable  of  a 
better  division. 

•   1.  Cretic.  &  Dochm.  2.  3.  Cretic.  Dimetr.     Jtt^«9^  f^  jrr^xrS 
TIermann.  &  Bum.  contra  MSS.     ^iXttr^t^  edd.  &  mx^utf* 

Y   • 

voi.xviiT,  vo.  35,  I-  Str. 
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plural  is  used  in  the  like  similes ;  which,  however,  i 
themselves  sufficient  authority  for  the  correction, 
himseify  v.  5Q3.  of  this  play,  uses  the  singular.     u\%u 
APAKONTA  ivrjcifuf.     Homer.  Iliad.  B.  298.  'U  l^Jin  ^ 

Aethiop.  II.  p.  100.  ««n^  r$f  '^r^,   OOEnS  avriif  rnf  xslX 

TK.  But  why  does  Dr  Burney  give  ^vnvfiv^e^  as  liis 
jecture,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  ol 
phens  and  of  the  Scholiast  A.  ?  ivvtv^nrt^*  MS.  Bigot 
Schiitz.  V.  296.  294.  rtU  is  inserted  by  Dr  B. ;  bt 
MS-  authoritv.  V.  309.  ivr^s^eVrtfTM  edd.  V.  820.  ^i 
fvr«^  MS.  Mediceus.  After  this  word,  Dr  B.  ins< 
•  ex  Hermanno,  viro  multis  de  causis  laude  digniss 
which  causes  the  present  emendation  docs  not  seem  tc 
one. 

In  V.  378.  x*W'  Bum.  x^H*^^^  R*  P-  5  which  does  n 
the  metre,  and  is  more  i^Bschylean;  and  therefore, 
ceive,  the  better  reading. 

Vv.  355-667.  are  thus  disposed  in  the  Tentamen. 

STROPHE.  ANTISTROPHE. 

•urf  fiu^f  •ur  trof  Af-  IaW;  irr<  vMcrf^tf  rf- 

XtfitfAift,  TiV  he  rifV  A«;  ^•Auy  «^xA«v9T«y< 

Dr  B.  remarks,  TiAe<  fM\Uf  S«X«vrr»»]  R.  'P.  ^ayzXtLxr 
bortell.  x0tyx>Mvrrmi,  Legendum  forsan  ««x««rTo>,  ne  ti 
secunda  sede  Spondaeum  exhibeat  Trochaicus  Hemio 
Xh  iMA«vtfT«y,  sic  ^ifMTH  tMXMvrrf^  ut  Mimnermo-Solon 
SuiXMvrrf  iuwTH  f^x»t — Plutarch.  Compar.  Solon,  et  Popli 
Stob.  cxxi.  p.  612.  It  spears  however  improbable. 
Chorus  should  thii^k  *  an  unlamcnted  death  '  desirable 
for  grief,  whicli  Solon  deprecated  as  a  great  misfortune 
Ennius,  it  is  true,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  Nemo  mi 
decoret  nequefunerafaxit.  For  JAyUf  one  MS.  has  i 
these  words  are  more  than  once  confounded  in  this  ] 
ffm^yminm  we  would  read  ?r»Ai;«^ifWT*^f  infr.  ^b^.  i  riA 
TON  cifM9  oUtxw  yifH.  Scholiast  A.  has  nOAXAAKPTTON. 
Im  til  ^6Kvituc^vtt  av.  Med.  Ck»lb.  1.  2.  Seld.  Ask.  B.  D. 
KPTTE.  Sopjiocles  ap.  Stob.  Floril.  LXXXVII.  p.  35 
y  f»  noATirAa^/^,  read  nAMirx^^iaj,  which  word  he  uses  i 
ment  of  his  Laocoon,  in  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  I.  p.  ' 
would  therefore  dispose  the  verses  .thus,  -xh  ^•xw»  %§xU 
itpm  f«f^«l«».  making  iyji»f  a  dissyllable. 

Strophe  v.  417.  &  Antistr.  v.  452.  arranged  as  in  t 
gow  edition.  In  v.  628.  Dr  Burney  omits  <r#*<.  R.  P. 
i7rtfMh9vu     The  prepositipn  is  absent  from  the  MSS.  Seld 
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V,  888.  a  %imvft09  'nrvfiftifi.  Dr  B.  omits  die  pfeposition, 
and  puzzles  us  to  construe  the  remaining  words.  We  do  not 
«ee  the  reason  of  the  omission,  o  o  —  o  —  |  o  —  o  —  is  a 
Intimate  Antispastic  dimeter  j  but  if  any  alteration  is  requisite, 
we  should  prefer  inserting  fut  in  the  Antistrophe.  V.  891.  m  mi 
3*  mm^iw9  UiHvrm  a^i  R.  P.  Sufcrrnu  Tumeb.  &  Bum.  We  sus- 
pect, m  m  f  am(p§rr«i9  Uftirtn  m^M.  In  the  Epode,  V.  904.  We 
observe  that  tf*M^avmx^  has  the  mark  of  short  quantity  over  the 
-antepenultima,  which  we  suppose  is  an  oversight. 

V.  925.  irt>,y(p^^%vi  h  iuit.  <  R.  P.  iuih.  Scribendum  vide- 
tur  >«>i, '  Jaays  Dr  B.  But  the  true  reading  J«i  is  preserved  by 
the  MSS.  Med.  Ask.  B.'D.  and  was  the  conjecture  of  Hermann. 
V.  918.  3*f<p^**r,  •x%\  ^iA*y»^,  to  wbich  answers  in  the  Antistro- 
phe, T«23«  TO  mvrZi  xia-tf  ttin  Dr  Burney  remarks,  *  R.  P.  •«. 
4jrlyconeum  Polysdiemat.  resp<»idet  Choriambico  Dimetro ;  nisi 
legend.  Imh  tvx^  ^x.  '  We  are  not  aware  by  what  process  th^ 
penultima  of  f  <A«y«^i(  can  be  made  short,  which  is  derived  fix>m 
r»^  not  from  iiy*^^*  as  Stanley  ima^ried,  which  would  be 
^iXaytO^f  i  Choeph.  799^  All  the  editions  (except  that  of  Tur- 
nebus)  as  well  as  the  Tentaiaen,  have  w^imftmymin ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  analogy,  as  all  the  compounds  of  mY^n  retain  the  ter- 
mination in  •f.  Tumebus  has  irAfvviywIn,  which  Schlitz  and 
Hermann,  with  justice,  preler.  Pers.  43.  one  of  the  Persian 
captions  is  called  Mirr^ity*^.  MS.  Reg.  A.  Htr^tbytdnf.  Colb.  2. 
.;MiT{#y«^ik,  which  is  better ;  but  the  true  reading  is  preserved  by 
one  Parisian  MS.  viz.  Mi^^«y»Aw.  Rejoicing  in  Mithras.  The 
imssage  before  us  we  would  toq^  thus, 

STROPkE.  ANTISTROPHB. 

^«  WvfUif  ^UK^vy^t^  Til  0tfUfMy  r*va^  trtx  •<  ?*• 

V.  964.  Tr^^fJaU^v*.  *r«p  yUf  R.'P.  itut^v  Burn.  We  are  sur- 
prised th#t  Dr  Bumqr  did  not  follow  Brunck,  who  has  restored 
from  the  "Parisian  MSS.  ^•f  y^.  ?r*»  ^ax^.  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Selden  and  six  other  MSS.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
verses  to  Antispastic  Pentads  and  Tetrads,  for  icracng  in  v.  962. 
the  Tentamen  has  iutn^ :  for  MmTtuer^  v.  965.  tuvrmtrttfrnf :  for  iwif 
%  M()<W  ntfii  V.  968.  If  ^ic.rr,  V.  970.  ir^c^  is  omitted.  The 
construction  ^4A«»  y  %^tT%  appears  to  us  uousuaL  Would  not 
*^  ^iXw  l^hv  do  ?  973.  ttii/i<ptu  flrsA^K  tOiX^uh.  R.  P.  wbiMf  mV 
A><(fmi  mi.  V.  975.  ^tn^i  and  ffi^  are  transposed.  V.  ^8^ 
rmxm9  yiff.  xmkmm  nm)  irmH»,  Dr  B.  omits  Msi,  which  is  confirmed 
by  one  MS. ;  but  for  wmhi  should  evidently  be  read  *»^o,  which 
-  is  the  lection  of  the  Medicean  and  Selden  MSS.  and  of  two  o- 
thers  of  good  note.  The  conjunction  ««;  is  transferred  to  the 
liext   verse.     )mi|w  *«i  »f5t*  cfutrvfim   R.  P.   Vjrrnm  x^Ji*  iftsitvftt^, 
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*  R.  P.  y^^irvn  r^tn^tti^,  Chd.  Philclph.  hc^xrvHf:  Inter  Tiapc 
JO  verba  interponitur  vox  «y«^iT»T^«t^.  Htec  Persis  Aeschyli 
►stitutio  Athenaeo  debetur ;  qui  docet  Lib.  ill.  p.  86.  C.  ed. 
asaub.  Vol.  I.  Lib.  iii.  p.  3S7.  ed.  Sch weigh.    AlaxvXti  Y  h  iTij. 

u^y  TiV  ASi^t  raif  vnTovf  ^vtt^tror^ipwf  j  tf^nxtf.  Locus  sic  legcndus 
detur :  A^v?^  y  u  n't^Ttcti  t*^  *Aw«^<w  rn^wi  ANAPITOTPO«>OTX 
wtw.  *  Now,  in  th^  first  place,  the  Chorus  is  liere  speaking, 
n  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  which  have  alrea^ 
^n  enumerated,  but  of  the  subjugation*  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
lated  by  Herodotus  in  his  Sixth  Book :    Secondly,  it  appears 

us  very  improbable,  tliat  /Eschylus,  in  the  poetical  catalogue 
liich  he  is  giving  of  the  territories  of  Darius,  should  have  de- 
rnated  the  Ionian  isles  by  suth  a  Indicrous  periphrriKls  as  that 
'  *  the  populous  Cockle^earrra  in  the  loraan  district ;  '  for  that 

the  literal  sense  of  eLt»^n^^p6Vf,  Ibycus  and  Heron  das  might 
»  allo^^ed' to  mention  cockl's  in  their  poetry;  but  surely  not 
i^schylus.  *  Corruptum  est  autem,  *  says  Schweiglupuser, 
vel  poetfle  nomen,  vol  fabulae  ;  '  in  which  remark  we  entirely 
uncide,  and  suspect  tliat  for  Ato^vXc^  should  be  read  'E «-/);« n«;^ 
lioseplay,  entitled  nffr«/,  is  cited  in  the  Etym(»l.  M.  p.  155, 
),     Epicharmus  is  quoted  by  Atlicna*us  just  before,  as  mcn- 

■)ning  this    fish,   fteti   ny^hi^oLV    Kocvtt^ireif    ioirou    Vn    Kctt    >!',Trec%    c7(Tcc*  * 

he  name  of  iEiSchylus  ha^,  in  more  instances  than  one,  ejcct- 
!  from  a  sentence  the  riglitfiil  tenant.  (See  Gaisford.  ad  He- 
laest.  p.  9.17.)  In  the  Eclogae  of  Stol^nis  x.  p.  VM.  Grot  a 
TV  beautiful  fragment  is  assigned  to  tliis  poet,  to  which  he  has 
rtainly  no  claim,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  it. 
I  Florile^.  V.  p.  35.  he  has  the  crt»dit  of  a  verse  from  the  Ajax 
Sophocles.  In  Thomas  M'^r:;ist«r,  he  has  deprived  /Eschincs 
'  a  situation  ;  and  iii  the  pa;-y.(gc  of  Marius  \  ictoriims,  given 
r  Mr  Gaisford,  p.  277.  Hemsterliuis  conjectured,  that  for 
ilsihylus  should  be  read  Epicharmus.  Excepting  only  the 
ime  of  the  poet,  Dr  Buniey's  correction  of  AtheniEus  seems 
be  indubitable. 

V.  901.  tiUecfMTSi  JJ  wtc^ny  o-^?*?  Jivifif.  •  Propter  metrum  Tor- 
n  uyftcff^iv.  In  Promedi.  163.  iifctfi  «yy«<ieTr«f  fM».  *  But  in 
e  IVolegomena,  p.  Ixii.  Dr  Burney,  quoting  the  hne  as  it 
inds,  remarks,  *  qua*  lectio  minime  solicitanda. '  In  fact, 
tifActrtv  ajjrces  with  the  metre  better  tlian  *y>«^»T«»,  Eustathiuj 
1  Iliad  A.  p.  54-2,  2^.  and  the  author  ofthe  EtyinoL  >L  p.  44. 
K  remark,  that  the  first  syllables  of  aSufurc^  and  tUufttiTt^  wre 
ig.  §uuifMj%i  produces  its*  first,  Sophocl.  Antig.  339.  So  W- 
^aftf,$9i  Prometh.  18G. 
Vv. 

*  So  it  should  have  becu  printed  m  llie  last  Number  of  this  Journal, 
390. 
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Vv.  933.-949.  are  divided  into  nn  Anapassdc  Strophe  snd 
Antistrophe.  V.  934.  MiAan  yit»f,  yf  ti  wmr^M  R,  P.  tjuyi  !•• 
r^U  Bum. ;  which  is  the  correction  of  Brunck  and  Hermann. 
But  unquestionably  the  true  reading  is  y^  it  irar^  TTiesc 
vords  irmir^tcf  and  ^mr^Sf  are  confounded,  Eurip.  HiBcub.  80. 
Alcest*  257.  V.  938.  xMMftb^tft  uit  '  Mm^mvivuv  l^vtrii^H  H^** 
Perhaps  Mm^Ntjivfit,  Photius  Lex.  MS.  Mm^miivw,  ^^itroMi.  i- 
rtti  Am^vXh.  v.  946.  hmrM  ft  ctfiiZjuf,  mXtrvwrn  n  fiti^  R.V.  f^ 
wmim  n  nfisn  Bum.  *  i^^i5  calamitatcs  urbis  doloribus  opposi- 
tas  vuk  Chorus.  Si  sana  lectio,  sanum  est  Metrum.  In  Rob. 
ct  Turn,  vox  TI  deest  Aid.  XtfreOnn  l^i^. '  The  correction 
does  not  appear  to  us  absolutely  indispensable ;  for  the  word 
ir«xu^  in  V.  948.  is  an  interpolation,  as  appears  fix)m  th^  Scho- 
liast J  and  we  may  therefore  arrange  the  fifth  verses  of  the  Stro- 
phe and  Antistrophe  thus. 

8TROPHB. 

ANTISTR. 

V.  964.   Vr  MXTtUi  XetXofCiUTt  rrv^iA^t;  hiftrrmi  far*  mctik*      The  COn* 

jecture  of  Pauw,  «r'  ««<flW5,  is,  we  think,  unquestionable.  Eu- 
rip. Troad.  90.  AKTAI  Ji  M««of«v,  A>iA4«i'  n  x^'C*^*  2«p{i  ti,  A?p^ 
M$  /,  mi  Kti^uM'  T  AKPAi.  For  Xxu^aff  aktas,  in  the  Hippo- 
k'tus  V.  1211.  John  Luzac  happily  restores  akpaS  :  and  we  arc 
mclined  to  suspect,  that  in  the  Pronietlieus,  v.  675.  instead  of 
Ai^ntt  Mc^Dv  TI,  should  be  read  akthn  «  Ai^m*  Euripides  liM 
Xtfuvrrt^tti  axT»f  EL  144.  and  Txttfutfi^utf  wctmo-i  Hel.  616.  For 
XaA^^mVi,  Aldus  has  x«a«/m/Vi!^i,  and  Dr  Bumey  x^x^fuufi.  If 
any  of  these  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  it  would  be 
the  first ;  but  not  any  one  of  the  three  is  a  Greek  word.  IT^ 
true  residing  is  X»xmfHfUr$.  From  X«A4i^(,  £«A«^Mf  comes  S*- 
XMfuua^^  as  from  xufuif,  xufiifoi  comes  xufutntttt  whence  fvf^iu  ai*- 
^fi«^  Sophocl.  Philoct.  1500. 

V.  960.  'Ay^tirmf  txXi^m  Burn.  *  R.  P.  'a.  Aiir#».  Robort 
*£k^«t*/  IcXmem,  forsan  ««-6Aiir«».  *  But  we  think  tliat  a  more 
probable  lection  is  v^^Uxint^   which   is  preserved  in  one  MS. 

Above,   V.  16.  0<Ti  ri  Zov<r*»y  p}*  aTBATANQN  ¥itti  to  xrtA^ii*  Kj^rmf 

i^KH  nPOAinoNTEZ  ^*f.      Sophocl.  Philoct.  1413.  ci^^iUi  iV< 
ir(«Ai9rtfy.     Eurip.  Mccub.  101.  r»»iw*«  w^tXtw^Ztr,     Phocniss.  ^^^* 

In  V.  982.  MiyetfictTtt  seems  preferable  to  Mt;y«)3*r«,  though 
JEschylus  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  many  Persian  nanic8 
olhcrwise  than  by  sound  ;  as  his  orthography  of  them  differ* 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  whose  information  on  the  subject  was 

more 
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M>re  accurate.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  poet  invented 
lany  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  Athenian  audience 
ly  the  uncouthness  of  the  sound.  We  believe  that  'a^o-ajch?,  and 
lot  *A^«^iK,  is  the  true  reading  in  w.  37.  308.  &  995.  although 
)r  Burney  prefers  the  latter  form.  V.  37.  •  n  -nfj  ii^«$  m^jJk 
#^*i»  Mtyttf  'a^ouKik  is  quoted  by  an  ancient  MS.  Grammarian, 
rhe  concluding  verses  of  this  play  are  arranged  in  correspond- 
ig  Decads,  Dodecads,  &c.  of  Antispastics,  by  the  he^  of  some 
light  and  probable  alterations. 

Agamemnon. 

In  the  Choric  songs  of  this  fine  tragedy,  which  are  fifty  in 
lUmber*,  the  metres  are  arranged  by  Dr  burney  with  very  few 
iepartures  from  the  received  text. 

In  the  first  Antistrophe,  v.  132.  0^^v  ftiriffurx  I  iuHf  ^i^omtj  j 
•^•Twri»  wrifii9f  fAP/tt  T^o/<K  |  rr^»Ttv$if  R«  P.  UtTX  and  T^eSixtT^  Burn., 
v'ho  divides  them  into  a  Dactylic  Ilcptameter  and  Trochaic. 
Irx  seems  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  agrees  better  with  %ft(pufnf 
han  *T«  does.  The  same  correction  is  made  in  v.  730.  ^- 
i6^cf6tg'tf  inuTtK  To  the  other  alteration,  we*  have  only  this 
objection,  that  we  do  not  remember  any  passage,  where  the 
)ossessive  adjective  T^mtuf  is  put  for  a  Trqjmty  or  T^mtui  for  the 
lYqjanSj  but  always  T^*fi  and  T^Sa.  t^am««  means,  of,  or  be- 
onging  to  a  Trojan.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Grecians  would 
lot  be  called  'EXAij»<«#i,  but  "eaahh?  :  nor  the  Cretans  K^**#*,  but 
c^iiTK.  We  are  not  at  hbertv,  therefore,  to  adopt  Dr  Bunjey's 
tmendation  ;  let  us  see  whether  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
v'ord  «<yMK  in  the  Strophe  v.  114.  is  perfectly  anomalous,  and 
>ccur8  nowhere  else,  "a^ih  is  in  Hesychius,  and  the  Rhodians 
railed  a  species  of  eagle  m^Urpvi,  But  the  true  reading  here  is 
lither  m^^ty  the  more  common,  or  *^yiH  (Dor.  for  i^i)  the  less 
common  form.  The  eagk  of  which  i^Bschylus  speaks,  wa«  caQ- 
id  by  naturalists  vrvym^yH.  Vid.  EtymoL  M.  p.  695. 48.  Tzetz, 
id  Lycophr.  91.  (where  for  *a^'a#;c«»,  read  'A^<rT#«A«f.)  ^schy* 
us  uses  the  word  m^w  Eumen.  45.  ^i^rtr^  ^MAAf.     Sc^hocles 

3ed.    CoL    670.  rif   m^n$   KdXarvo.        Trachiu.   677.  «fyiiri   «-«icM 

We  would  therefore  read  and  arrange  the  verses  as  follows. 

STROPUB.  ANTISTROPHK. 

If,  however,  our  readers  be  dissatisfied  with  this,  we  would 
>ropose  *ixt»v  or  'iaiV»  rather  than  t^*mx*&.  Cf.  w.  28.  406.  but 
r|«iW  is  strongly  confirmed  by  v.  531.  T#i«f}i  T^»tf  m^t/u^f  (ivxt*- 
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•».    Strophe  &  Antistr.  w.  176.-184.  ,Dr  Biimey  diyidat 
QQcluding  lines  thus, 

STROPHE.  ANTISTR- 

ariXfiM  rt^uiof  nftxfvf.  ^li  »  AvAi'^o^  tmm?. 

Jut  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  liv.  he  prefers  the  fofiowinj  i 

ision. 

^X$fU9tff  it  1F0V   X.O^^'i   I    ^*«W«»<  aiXfim,  TlfAltU  V.fti¥m9. 

We  should  prefer  J«^^ew»  >t  flr«u  x^\^i^  ^*/*«5  a^Api  #v*'* 
w.  and  in  the  Antistrophe,  Xa^isai  «v^  f]*;*^  ««Ai«f«|^*^ 
iiW3#5  ti»T«<«.  1.  Trochakum  Hemiolknn.  2.  Trochaicaml 
lometnim.  3.  Trochaicom  Dimetrum  CJatalecticuni.  We  i 
Iready  given  the  Choric  verses  from  226.  to  25S,  as  we  ti 
hey  snould  be  arranged.  No.  XXXIII.  p.  221.  note. 

V.  409.  *TAirr«  ta5ow,  f  «'«Av  ^  imni  R.  P.  «^xx«  Bum.  ^l 
estores  the  metre,  and  is  a  very  simple  correction.  V.  4r 
\i^tt9  f  ya^  KoXtiTiriif  R.  P.  y«  for  y«{  Bum,  We  should  pn 
6.     Casaubon  conjectured  ^xZ. 

Strophe  &  Antistr.  vv.  43*7.  456.  we  have  some  more  A 
pastic  Tetrameters  J  less  inharmonious,  indeed,  than  tJ 
vhich  we  noticed  in  a  former  Chorus ;  but  yet  we  would  i 
ret  rid  of  them,  by  dividing  the  first  verses  of  the  Str.  & ' 
istr.  thus. 

STKOPHEi437.  ANTism.  ^SO. 

%J/iry|Mie  iuoieU^ur^t  lei-  tiff  TnXmiTttift  yi^  #vk 

•riiM^<  ryoJ^w  ytfuJ^tf  Hwn^ret  hit*  m AiMMu  ^ 

Mw«  5'  itf  Xiycrrtf  iet^^flft  ;C''<*''  '"^  **"*'  ^'**<  **•" 

ty  ^wjiri  xec/Mi  mrift  ,        ^w<r  «^«v{«y,  if  J*  «t?-» 

Cretic  and  Trochaic  verses  being,  as  we  have  diown,  alu^ 
»ch  other,  are  perpetually  used  in  the  same  system  by  ife' 
lus.  V.  1014.  »«AA«  Tw  Joo-K  i»  Aw^,  to  which  answers  in  < 
/^ntistrophe  ^wpiXy^ff  f»  «•/  i^h  Ur^  Dr  Bumey  remarks ;  ' 
Glyconei  initio  respondet  Trochceus  Spondeo. '  But,  unless' 
mistake,  «wAAtf  is  a  Spondee,  lieing  Doric  for  woAiAiL 

The  concluding  verses  of  Heptads  i^&^'vy.  1119. 113^'^ 
yiould  dividp  thu$; 
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rvr«fvrfi  fiUv  trflAvrriT;  Tfi;^v«w 

1.  3.  Dochmiaca.    2.  Creticum  Dimetruin.    Dr  Buro^  di- 

ddcs  thcni  as  follows.      5«Mifvn»  |j3<«i;  3trvr«$  I  cevyoir;.   Tff;i^«  ?  «iw 
rsAK.    and  ir«A9frf7$  |  'n;^KCi  tff«^i|«d^F  ^o;3«v  ^^«v0-<r  fittBuv^    which  di- 

rision  we  think  much  less  harmonioiu  and  nataral  than  that 
(vhich  we  have  proposed,  ^ 

Strophe  &  Antwtr*  w.  1136.-1146.  wWch  do  not  corres- 
pond either  in  the  editions  or  the  Tentamen,  we  arrange,  by  tht 
lelp  of  conjecture,  in  the  following  manner* 

STROPHE  1136.  ANTISTROPHC  1146. 


•V  dn  iroT  u  {tn 

1.  2.  3.  Dochmiac.  Dupl. 


$fi  tyXvKtft  w  turn  uTt^  KhAVfiirm*  . 

4.  Dochmiacum.  5.  Trochaic. 
Dim.  CataJ.  2.  wt^pcut^*  l{.  P.  Bum.  hrayx^rm  Steph.  Her- 
mann. 3. 9ri7^  3....9/»yfi  edd.  cHi?  9«t  R.  p.  Burn.  •vH  vc9t 
5teph.  w/  >i  «r»T*  Heath.  \m  twice  in  Str.  &  Antistr.  edd.  «i^i- 
j«eA«rr»  edd. ;  but  the  middle  voice  has  no  business  here.  ^^t^ax$» 
H[«rmann.  ^'monosjlL  «M^'with  the  first  short.  mXttvfuiTM 
Tif  edd. 

#«Mefiifi{«9,  which  Dr  Bumey.  replaces  in  v.  1178.  for  foy^tiH 
^6(«,  is  not  Greek  ;  but  imuni^c^f  will  do  as  well  for  the  metre. 
Por  i^uftimt  in  V.  1 167.  we  should  read  l^^v^ytf^,  rathei*  than  l^iv- 
(»«<  with  Dr  Bumey. 

V.  1410.  MiuLif,  mwirMftH*  SunXtf  3*  f«i^  The  corresponding 
rerse  in  the  Antistrophe  is  corrupt.  *•  Quicunque  verba  resti- 
uit,  Metnrni  yenim  exhibebit, '  says-  the  learnt  ediUMr  of  the 
fentamen.     We  conjecture  as  follows. 


STBOPHB. 


AKTISTIWPHK. 
?Jmf  iir  iftfimrt*9  ttllfttcTH  ift^^iwu 

rTf^/iair«ey  ^i'A«>F 
CllOEPHORI. 

V.  52.  fi^  3^  i^x*»  ^^^f^nr^f.  Dr  Bumey  gives  Mfumf^  and 
efers  to  the  various  readings  of  the  Adoniazusee  of  Theocritus, 
\  5.  where  for  AfUr^v^  Casaubon  lias  restored  Hmfiaxm,  As 
he  word  occurs  no  where  else,  it  nwy  be  as  well  to  confirm  it 
)y  the  similar  instances  of  iiy«T«  for  myamf  Homerid.  H.  in  A- 
)olL  515.     UvMMT^  ijfyn  for  UvftMfxk  H.  in  Mercur.  80.  in  Bacch^ 

i  Si, 
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k  Pindar,  ap.  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  r.  p.  4-00.  30.  mu^km 
T6q,  Agam.  1145.  &  1118.  as  corrected  by  Hermann,  wh 
rrection  Dr  B.  tacitly  adopts.  Conf.  Casaub.  in  Athen.  l^ 
56.  Lect.  Thcocrit.  XVI.  p.  271.  Ruhnken  Epist  Oil 
26.  €ti»fMfTof  cannot  be  a  Greek  word,  although  it  (m 
ipplic.  152.  where  Utifttirrw  should  be  read.  We  are,  mi 
lole,  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Antispasdc^i 
n,  V.  150.  into  what  app^  to  us  very  scabrous  irenes.  i 
nture  to  suggest  the  following  distribution. 

ANTISPASTICUM  SYSTEMA,   T.  150. 
I  itliCfiVf  xMfetxM  •^^^<v«v 

fMt  ^^4i  riit  tumSf 

r»r«r,  <•».  tU  Jfl^tfe^fi'i*  Or,  —  •TtrT6t  tit 

ihU  T  ttvrlKdfTTu  mftmf  y3«Ai|.  («ji^ 

1.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  10.  1 1.  Dochm.  Dupl.     9.  Dochmiacum. 
Cretic.  Dim.     Dr  Burney  makes  the  second  syllable  of  «* 
long  5  on  what  authority  we  know  not.    Sophocl.  Antig.  li 

t^ov   xafctx^   XV^dirXuui,      Tracllin.    643.    l^X"^   titwm^f  hnnA 

lich  answers  to  otrca  ^tHutrtUfTH.  The  penultima  is  Aon 
ndar,  Pvth.  X.  60.  xxUxiitt  Nem.  VIlI.  25.  Callim.  H. 
}1.  45.  kesiod.  Theog.  S67.  We  have  little  doubt  butts 
J  true  reading  in  this  passage  is  iua»xl^. 
'  QuaB  sequuntur  Lyrica  (313.-476.)  formam  Antistrq:' 
n  adsumere  videntur :  ea  tamen  lege,  ut  inter  quaroque  Su 
en,  suamque  Antistrophen,  alia  Strophe  vel  alia  Antistn^J 
etiam  Anapaesti,  plerumque  locum  deposcant.  *  This  p 
the  Tentamen  appears  to  us  to  be  executed  in  a  very  nn^ 
)tionabIe  manner. 

V.  392.  xua-ififi^orif  r%  /8««t^».  Bum.  ^ruTtji^onf^  compari 
ad  a.  785.  Pindar  01.  VII.  71.  To  which  we  add  a\TT 
Phitarch.  Lysand.  p.  815.  HSt.  <^6i<rt^^9rif  t  Wi  xvfimxvM^ 

V.  378.  T«t;Td  iucft^U  tif  I  <«8T  «Tf  ^^  fiiXtf.  *  Hic  exDCCtas 
It  mcliores  Libri.  *  Robortellus  has  oivt^  n,  whence,  by  a  ^i 
easy  correction,  we  get  txtr  Uti^  t«  /SiAe^,  which  answers  tou 
itistrophe  Zw?  w-i  xu^tt  fiuXot. 

V.  421.  Dr  Burney  gives  txo^*  "a^upv  xofifcdf,  un  Kt^m'ttn  &^ 

narks,  *  R.  P.  ixv^  xcftfMf  ^a^uok  '     But  why  not  add,  *  ^ 

ctiam  fx$^'  "A^ucf  xftf/tif '  ?     It  appears  to  us,  however,  tb" 
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le  first  verses  of  these  Andstrophics  should  be  divided  thus. 

STR.  ANTISTR. 

^awx«?^<V#iK  >i  I',  #«  rir  tiv.  Dr  Burney,  after  Canter  and 
>chutZ9  gives  ^  tot  ii>f $  from  Robortellus.  We  do  not  believe 
hat  in  the  Tragoedians  the  particles  H  and  rt  ever  immediately 
3llow  each  other,  thus.  In  v.  488.  of  this  play»  <J  ni^npaimh 
T^iir  fSifu^^f  «{*r«f,  we  read  with  Hermann  i^i  3*  ir  lifu^p^ 
^mrn.  In  Eurip.  Helen.  517.  «««5f  it  I*  if^f  ux^vf,  we  should 
evidently  read  «•  3*  &*  i^»«  In  Ion.  1378.  Schafer  has  restored 
yJifA4tf  H  xi  muivcm.  The  same  correction,  we  think,  is  neces- 
ary  in  ^schylus  Theb.  26.  Irri  $uZ  H  t  Irx^l/i  xa^vxi^^m,  read 
•  rr*.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  certainly  restore  rff  si%u 
frith  Canter. 

In  V.  444.  The  penultima  ofr^XvTmv^  is  marked  as  long,  we 
mppose,  by  an  error  of  the  press.  V.  467.  iit  ivrrw  a^tm.  mHh  : 
:o  which  answers  in  the  Antistrophe  uimf  kfm^f  tufutm^if.  Dr 
B.  remarks,  *  Pedes  pedibus  non  stricte  respondent.  Quid 
nutandum,  vel  in  hoc  metro,  vel  in  Strophico,  suspic£u*i  licet.  * 
We  should  probably  read  3wt*»«  for  ivrffm  in  the  Strophe ;  of 
:he  permutation  of  which  words  we  have  treated  before.  This 
urill  make  every  thing  square. 

Strophe  v.  583.  and  its  corresponding  Antistrophe,  are  beau- 
tifully arranged,  by  the  help  of  omitting  %m  in  v.  584.  We  pre- 
fer the  following  arrangement  of  Chorus  XVII.  to  Dr  Bumey's, 
its  being  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  as  producing  a  greater 
correspondence  of  rhythm  between  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe. 


STROPHE  621. 
mi  y  Mt- 

i^0}  Tf  V%M^«#«, 

futfvf  trriMf  il* 
fun  yvNMM/- 


ANTISTROPHE  629. 
ntucmf  il  ^^M*- 
fitvmu  rl  Aifin^f 

irrvrT«F*  ttxMrgf  3«  ra 

A^ft-fUtn  irnf*Mc%f,  li- 

/       V  *' 

futiu  Jfxitrm  yfr«c* 
rifiu  y«^  §y 

•?(*  ri  rip  V  •uk 


V.  632.  3w»lw  edd.    HieM  MS.  Med.    Dr  Burney  remarks, 
just  before^  *  Multa  etiam  ex  his  ad  formam  Trochaicam  dis- 

2  tribuere 
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V.  46.   Znwaf  fip*\J/i»'   ttemvfiut'  S*  hnx^al^%To  fu^TtfUf  J  «M4^jr.   tO  which 

sliould  correspond  in  the  Antistrophe,  Turrii  nxfii^uc  rd  r  tuoftAtOi 
•iT,  eaXierti  «i^  'irret  ^!t\mrtu,  *  Sic.  R.  P.  Forsan  Icgendiim, 
quod   parti  m   ex  eraendatione  Ricardi   Porsoni,  w-iat*  n^n^* 

ra?iX'  ecvcy,\  ct^a^,  UiX'XTei  Tt^  trrst  <p«—  Oi^aK,  Eliripid.  Alcest.  Tii 
^mrce  T^tcyfui/v    w^  S»  i;^«  ^tw<F  j      Vel  SCribcndum,   flr^oT^  tijmah^**,— 

tj*aa'  ufOfAoty—  itr  eUx^rd  m^  ovrtt  ^»-  *  Of  these  two  Conjectures, 
Dr  Bun  ley's  pleases  us  most. 

Strophe  &  Antistr.  v.  57.  63.  in  which  the  verses  do  not 
correspond,  and  ttie  words  are  corrupt,  we  propose  to  arrange 
til  us. 

ANTISTROPHE  63. 

iva-ftdro^of  K0T6V  Ivy^iJf, 

2.  Choriamb.  Dim.  Impur.  «<  in 
^iiyM*i  being  made  short,  as  iji  tKra.f<;,  iu,xut6t,  tuKTXia^,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  3.  Piierccratemn  cum  Trocha^o  in 
prima  sede.  4.  Choriambic  Dim.  pure  in  the  Antistrophe, 
impure  in  the  Strophe  j  so  in  A/T^iini.  737.  — «»  Js  yti/Mv  -xiK^tii  rs- 
Afv—  answers  to  ufM  r)^yu^  Swtre^sj  i^-,  5.  Choriamb.  Dim  etr.  6, 
Antispastic  Dimetruni.  V,  60.  rtit  ixx  Tu^wW  edd.  V.  64^.  «-w- 
0ufU9  oIxToir  edd.  .  The  construction  is,  cvtu^Act  ^f6ifA0f  •Ixrtf  n$ijv, 
Tor  Tf  ftuiiof  fAo^^f.     We  have  inserted  T«f. 

We  have  already  proposed  our  conjecture  on  v.  80.  which 
wants  a  syllable,  in  our  remarks  on  Mr  Butler's  edition  of  the 
Supplices,  vol.  XV.  317. ;  which  is,  thatot;  should  be  inserted  aA 
ter  rrvycvrrtiy  which  addition  completes  the  metre,  and  improves 
the  sense.     Perhaps  the  Chorus,  v.  95,  may  be  thus  disposed. 

STROPHE  95«  ANTISTROPHE   103. 


STROPHE  57. 

Itkv  i'TTtcleli  T !}*))?«< 
f^Tt^c^  oiKl^ai^  aLXix»*^f 

1.  Choriambic.  Trimetr. 


Cvcxee^x/itvXcia-^f  ^^la-ir 

»£»]^«»   fX***  X^VKi»9y     k" 


We  request  our  readers  to  compare  the  Strophe,  as  we  have 
given  it,  with  the  common  text,  and  to  see  whether  wc  have 
not  impn)ved  the  sense  as  nmch  as  the  metre,  and  that  by  some 
very  slight  alterations. 

V'.  163.    Kv^i    y   XTXv  [  yttf^tiroi    cv^iXfayixtf.        Wc  koow    not    6n 
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what  authority  Tumebus  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  yct- 
fifr»v^»ififiK$f^  which  is  preservea  in  Aldus  ana  RoborteDus,  and 

§)pears  to  us  to  be  much  more  ^^^schylcan.  After  v*  174.  Dr 
umey  repeats  vv.  161.-16C. ;  and  observes,  *  Hose  ex  corgec" 
iura  post  Antistrophen  iterantur. '  But  why  not  say  ex  conjeC" 
tura  Canteri.  ?     V.  1 68.  be^inM.  L.  in'^irtu,      V.  347.  Att«ft#^«T»» 

m^  ixuotXif  auvrir^xii  |  n^ifit^rotat,  «x|«5  7ri<rvf§i  fMfivKt.      We  think  that 

Mr  Butler  is  unquestionably  ripijht,  in  reading  «'»  «r^f,  and 
taking  away  tlie  period  after  jfA«^fcT«.o-<F. 

The  Antistropnics  v.  423.  of  which  Dr  Bumey  saySj  •  In  hi» 
quaedam  correcUonem  cupiunt, '  we  would  correct  and  arrai^ 
as  foUows. 

STROPHE  425*  ANTISTROPHK  430* 


pull  lAJTf  Ilif  Uilif 
uo%iitf 

433.   irriTtftif  R, 


7r6t  yei^  xtUTilA 

iTfX«t«<k  ifimf.  7«^f  ^^«V«t  itxMim  Atihf  x(tim» 
P.  Burn.  AFEIKTINEIN  Aid.  APEIKTINEI* 
MS.  Med.  whence  APAICTINEIN  is  an  obvious  correction.  Ho- 
race Carm.  I.  xxix.  30.  Negligis  imvieritis  nocituram  Postmodo 
t€  nati$  fiaudem  commiitere  P  Toitan  debita  jura  vicesqutf 
siiperbe,  Te  maneant  ipsum^  precibus  non  linquar  inultis. 
We  should  not  object  to  i^euxf  rituf.     Eurip.  Iph.  T.  778.  i  w 

APAIA  AnMAZIN  yini<nfuit,      Med.  608.   Km  rtTs  A'PAIA  y*  tvcm  rvy 

^i^w  AOMOIS.  SophocL  Trachin.  1219.  ^fw  r  ty^  Km)  fi^$tf^ 
AFA102  ui  ««i  l^^^vi*  In  the  preceding  line,  we  have  riven  fi^^ 
for  ptifu.    One  MS.  has  ftiwf ;  but  perhaps  ftim  would  l)e  better. 

V.  553.     ixnhcu    J*    f  iia-iKfovfi'ilfn  fitXu  |  fiovxlXw  xn^rrf.        Thit 

seems  to  be  corrupt,  though  possibly  it  might  be  defended  b^ 
•uch  expressions  oi  ^vym  x^^^vyn  xmMfy  lUaa  z.  81.  n$  fsi  fu  ftv- 
yfl#»  k^wynf  ^^U  M^i^a  (Cf.  Herodot.  IV.  23.  J^.  95.)  £x^  '^ 
ft4f6f  Herodot.  VI.  30.  T«mj  SiV«»  34.  ctxiu^tu  cjx^fHvtvf  VII.  220. 
We  propose  in  the  mean  time,  Unirm  ^ittxfmcfci^ti  fiixn.     SchoL 

hifUTtu  it —  ttlu  Jlar^9v    rS   itirr^tt  «Mr    iictr^wSfrf.      Prometh.  54 !• 

f^v^Uti  p^x^**f  itoKfrncfttuf.  94.  tutUcuvtf  iteixftcioftt»H.  Again*  65, 
iima^Hu^fitfJK  iwr{«TiXw'«f  Ktiftuxn*  In  the  following  Choruscs,  we 
think  Dr  Bumey  has  been  very  succossfid.  The  fointh  and 
fifth  verses  of  tlie  Antistrophics,  v.  65 1 ,  should,  in  our  opinioni 
lie  written  thus. 

AKTISTROPHE. 
Zntn  ^iytet  9%$i\rin 

Uf   &C. 


STROPHE. 
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{ifiw  y  ifiri^rtiT§f  Aid.  Rob.  Tum.  (t  Pauw,  vjri^«^*  Schol.  for 
hn^ilriK.  The  metres  thus  toincide.  The  succeeding  Antistro- 
phics  to  V.  803.  are  very  harmoniously  arranged.  After  v.  753. 
a  whole  verse  is  wanted,  to  answer  to  the  Strophic  -fuif  «xiy»m« 
•wJi*.  The  Medicean  MS.  supplies  the  defect  thus,  •v^*  inretUfrH- 
V.  787.  Dr  Barney  omits  ;t;igfliV,  which  word  is  absent  from  one 
MS.  Ask.  D.  We  offered  an  Antistrophic  disposition  of  the 
metres  v.  803.  &c.  in  our  notice  of  Mr  Butler's  JEschylus, 
voL  XV.  p.  319. ;  and,  on  reconsidering  it,  we  aire  inclined  to 
pefer  it  to  Dr  Bumey's,  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Review 
an  question. 

The  learned  editor  of  the  Tentamcn  has  made  some  consider- 
able alterations  in  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
systems  w,  831.  846.  to  two  corresponding  Hendecads  ot  An- 
tiq^astics ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  his  labours  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  their  usual  success ;  for  the  verses  which  he  has 
produced,  are  rather  remarkable  for  a  singular  discrepancy  of 
rhythm,  than  for  any  thing  like  correspondence ;  and,  even  if 
the  verses  be  legitimately  Antistrophic,  the  words  are  veiy 
iaulty  and  corrupt.  Poetry  of  this  sort  is  to  be  classed  with 
^  the  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality ;  '  very  harmonious,  but 
^eat  ncmsense. 

V.  851.  fjuiwort  ^tiXtf  ifi»t  |  «X^fr/j8««f   viat^  R.  P,     fjflcvt    %fiet^ 

vtlxif  Burn,  This  oversi^t  induces  us  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers.  The  Attic  poets 
never  use  tlie  simplr  verb  tfit^  in  the  present  tense,  in  any  of  the 
jnoods,  which  are  all  formed  as  if  from  i/>iv*«.  Eurip.  Orest. 
128.  Porson  has  restored  Win,  the  imperative  for  if  Jin,  as  also 
in  the  Medea  1248.  Tlie  optative  pre^^ont  is  liW,  which  oc- 
curs frequently ;  the  optative  aorist  is  rS«<,a«.  2dly,  They  very, 
seldom,  or,  as  we  aije  inclined  to  believe,  never  used  the  active 
imperative  singufaf[^9>>  but  the  middle  ^«v.  Tlie  only  instances 
which  occur  to  VHgfke  Eurip.  Orest.  1556.  7^t  ^^i  datfUTm^  fig 
r^wMj^wii.  where  we  confidently  replace  iitZ :  for  iSi  is  at  least 
never  used  as  an  inteijection  without  an  accusative  case.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  Rhesus  382.  SophocL  Trachin.  222.  JY.  tV,  Z  (fi)m. 
where  we  conjecture  i^<»v  >*,  «J  ^ia«.  supr.  v.  2 1 8.  iJ«w  ^*  i*f«t«^- 
mrvu,  Oed.  C.  1462.  tit  futhat  fiiyxi  l^wsnreu  Ktw*«.  The  middle 
form  i^u  is  much  more  common.     Tliomas  Mag.  *ii*v  *Att<«W 

Aiy«v«>,  tvK  TU.      Ev^ix<J«5  »  *EnM^y  (802.)      *\it!v  fih  »ii(tt6^9f  t*  i^-, 

fuexd.  which  authority  is  overlooked  by  the  illustrious  editor  of 
the  Hecuba.  In  the  same  manner,  they  never  used  the  active 
luture  Av,  but  the  middle  illwpti.  Lastly,  they  never  used  ti*9 
or  ii^n9  for  ui«t  and  ui^m  except  in  the  Choric  metres^  ^ Ii\ 
Addition  to  the  reason  before  stated,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
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particle  f^i  or  ftW*Ti  requires  an  aorist  of  the  optative.    Wc 
would  therefore  read  ftuV^r  l^tufu  Wx**. 

No  one,  we  think,  will  be  persuaded  by  Dr  Burney,  that 
V.  879  is  an  Antispastic  tiimeter,  or  he  must  indeed  be  hu;^ 
eniunoured  of  this  nudtiform  metre.  It  is  a  regular  hamionioiis 
Iambic  senarius,  prece<led  by  two  other  senarii,  forming  piirt  of 
the  same  sentence,  and  connected  with  thcni  by  the  particle  y«{. 
Tin's  Iambic,  however,  Dr  Burney  d(?nominatcs  an  Antispastic, 
and  makes  it  correspond  with  another  verse,  which  had  been 
previously  brought  into  that  form,  by  the  omi^ision  of  two  words, 
and  the  transposition  of  three  otliers.  This  mode  of  pnx^cdure 
is  uTsi^  T«  i(nutfitc\fei  »»?«>,  something  in  the  manner  of  Hermann; 
a  species  of  critical  boldness,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
*  un  pen  de regie. ' 

In  the  distribution  of  Ionic  metres,  Dr  Burney  is  singnlarly 
successful.  His  arrangement  of  w.  101 S — 1059,  into  Pen- 
tads and  Hendecads  of  Ionics  a  minore,  has  before  received  the 
humble  tribute  of  our  applause.  The  Pentads  consist  of  three 
Dimeters,  the  Basis  I(Miica,  or  Monometer,  and  the  Dimeter 
Anaclomenon  5  the  Hendecads  of  ten  pure  Dimeters  and  an 
Anaclonienon  ;  the  last  verse  of  the  third  Hendecad  is  wanrinfi;. 
Ilie  concluding  Anii^trophics  are  arranged  as  in  the  Glasgow 
edition,  except  iliar  tls^  last  verse  but  one  is  divided  into  a  C re- 
tic  nirl  a  Tr(;ch«iic.  We  are  dubious,  h(rs\ever,  whether- the 
atiiiiily  i.  Jwc.:;  tli-'se  uH'lros  he  not  such,  lii:<t  a  Crelic  Monome- 
ter aiid  ii  Ti\)(  •'  M*c  syrv'^y  niriy  be  suiij^osed  to  form  one  ver^e- 

ILivii'i;  iiov,'  pirfor::;  d  the  task  ofoxnmination,  we  must  bear 
our  tc^'lIl.l^  iv  to  tiic  grc<'it  lahour  iiiid  prilns  which  Dr  Burney 
ap})ears  to  h.iv<»  btstosvod  on  the  Tenfimen,  in  order  that  it 
might  come  forth  in  as  }>c  i  Icct  a  form  as  po-sible.  The  gi'cater 
part  of  the  Choric  songs  contained  in  il  in  his 

Advc'V.iria  eight t^^n  years  before  its  p  »  may 

reasonably  exjxx-t,  that  a  work  which  1  to  the 

lubour  and  d'.jny  of  tlie  file  for  tv»ice  tl  ?d  by 

Horace,  ^houk^  exhibit  all  tliose  mark  iracy, 

v.liich  the  j/rest^nt  iV^c:^^  (»ven  in  points  of  typcg:.:phy  j  and  that 


tlie  attention  and  rcsenrch  of  sucl 


holar 


Di 


_  _  Huriiey,  di- 
rcct'.d  to  one  objtct  for  so  long  a  tir'ie,  vould  accomplish  all 
thai  was  to  he  Jiccjinjilislucl  in  tin's  branch  of  It-arninG;.  T"^ 
Icariied  \\orlJ  th(^n  naturally  hoped,  that  the  iretrr-.^  of  M'^schj- 
lus  v/ould  be  s?lt]'.d  v»ith  a  degroo  of  accuracy  and  precision,  ^' 
mountirg  nearly  to  certainty.  In  very  many  instances  we  think 
that  this  is  eficetcd  in  the  Tentnincn  ;  and  if  not  in  all,  the 
f.iilurc'  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  original  defeat  in  the  materials* 
gather  than  to  any  want  of  abilities  in  the  workman.     We  9^ 
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compeDed  to  ac^owkdge,  that  after  a  very  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  Tentamen,  we  still  find  ourselves  very  much  in  the 
dark,  as  to  several  of  the  Choruses  of  iEschylus.  Not  that  we 
have  been  disappointed ;  for  we  took  occasion,  in  a  former  Num- 
ber, to  express  our  conviction,  that  the  metres  of  this  poet  could 
never  be  certainly  defined  and  established.  By  asserting  that 
this  conviction  is  not  shaken  even  by  Dr  Burney's  Tentamen, 
we  jnay  perhaps  be  censured  for  our  boldness  or  our  ignorance ; 
bnt  we  again  repeat,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  metres, 
all  that  can  now  bo  attained  to,  is  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
bability. A  princijDpl  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  all  likelihood  Ms- 
chylus  invented  for  himself  many  of  the  measures  which  he  in- 
troduces into  his  tragedies ;  and  that  the  same  daring  geni,us 
which  led  him  to  disregard  the  received  terms  of  language,  and 
the  common  figures  of  speech,  caused  him  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  lyric  measures,  and  gave  to  many  of  his  Choruses  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  3ie  Dithyramb,  which  is  *  borne  a- 
long  in  numbers  free  fi^m  law. ' 

A  great  degree  of  obscurity  pervades  the  history  of  the 
Greek  theatre ;  but  it  seems  certain,  that  the  Chorus  both 
danced  and  sang;  and  therefore,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
songs  must  have  been  accommodated  to  the  motions  of  their 
feet.  Hence  the  names  of  the  various  metrical  feet,  are  in 
many  instances  derived  from  the  species  of  dance  which  they 
usoally  accompanied,  as  the  t^^c**^,  the  •rnxmrn^^  the  form- 
er of  whieh  is  the  first  step  taught  by  our  dancingmasters ; 
the  x^tx69  and  ^rv^^t'x^cf  from  the  Cretan  and  PvTrhic  dances, 
and  several  others.  Whoever,  therefore,  invenjea  a  new  dance, 
had  also  to  contrive  «onie  new  combination  of  syllables  and  feet 
to  suit  it ;  and  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
Arsis  and  2'hesis^  terms  so  much  in  the  mouth  of  Metricians, 
refer  rather  to  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  foot  in  dancing, 
than  to  the  pulsation  of  the  Tibicen.  Tlie  early  Tragoedians 
had  more  of  this  to  do  than  their  successors.  Phrynichus  was 
a  professed  dancingmaster ;  and  iEschylus  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented v^xxoi  a^fixrec  i^x^^crixx  for  the  u^e  of  the  Chorus  J  Athen- 
icus  I.  p.  21.  E.  Vol.  I.  p.  80.  Schweifjh.  The  whole  of  the  fbl-  ' 
lowing  passage  is  so  strong  in  favour  oi  our  ideas  on  the  subject, 
that  we  translate  it  at  length.  *  Chanurleon  (a  grammarian  who 
wTote  a  bfK)k  al>out  ^'Eschylus)  says,  that  ^lilschylus  was  the  first 
person  who  taught  his  Choruses  figurc'-dances ;  not  having  re- 
course to  the  instruction  of  prolcsscii  masttrs,  but  inventing 
himself  the  figures  to  be  used  by'  them. '  Atlienaius  then  ad- 
duces  the  authority  of  Aristophanes  in  support  of  the  assertion 
of  Chama'lcon  ;  and  further  informs  u^,  that  one  Tclestes  wti'^i- 
famous  for  dancing  the  Seven  against  Thebes.     The  conclusion, 
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ciFect  in  forramg  the  minds  of  youth  ;  and  may  serve  to  coun- 
teract that  unfortunate  tendency  which  })rcvails  on  the  Conti- 
iient,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Italy,  to  substitute,  on  al- 
most every  occasion,  a  ckunsy  and  often  obscure  sort  of  cal- 
culation, for  tlie  luminous  evidence  and  unfading  beauties 
of  the  (^rci^k  Geometry.  This  ubuvse  of  an  instrument,  which, 
when  skilfiiHy  employed,  atlbrds  such  powerful  aid  in  explore 
inj^  the  heights  of  science,  but  which  is  so  ill  adapted  for  educ^ 
ing  the  elementary  properties  of  fi^re,  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  perceived  and  tacitly  admittal  by  several  distinguished  Br 
nalysts  abroad.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  trajisladon  now  before  us, 
of  which,  the  first  edition  in  quarto  was  disposed  of  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  must  be  regarded  as  no  xmfavourable  symptom 
of  the  return  of  correct  tjistc  on  the  Continent. 

Since  the  time  of  Descartes,  who  opened  such  a  vast  fieJd  for 
the  application  of  the  calculus^  Mathematicians  have  been  divid- 
etl  into  two  distinct  classes — the  Geometers  and  the  Algebraists; 
the  former  adhering  to  the  cautions  method  of  reasoning  used 
by  the  Greeks,  and  tlic  latter  preferring  the  loose  and  artificial 
operation  of  the  modern  anilv^is.     The  sj^rit  of  pnrtv  has  like- 
wise here,  as  in  other  instances,  exenihcd  its  exclusive  sway; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  both  modes  of  procev-ding,  and    rciuly,  as  the 
circumstances  may  require,  tt»  ati('pt  l!io  adviuitages  of  either, 
is  comparatively  tew.     The  feilovi'ers  vX  the  modern   system,  it 
must  be  confessed,  hp.ve  been  moiv'  active  und  enterprising; — 
tlh^y  have  noi  only  achicv;.Tl  s[>!en^lid  couque.  (s,   and  enriched 
science,  by  annexing  new  proviiices  of  wonJoriul  extent,  but 
arc  makiiig  continual  inroads  upon  the  older  dc  piirtments  ;  and, 
having  acquired  the  domiuit)n  of  tlie  Continent,  they  now  threat- 
vw  to  drive  the  Greek  Gcuniclrv  llom  her  favoured  retreat  in  the 
Briiirli  Lies. 

The  study  of  ^Mathemofics,  \vhen  ri/;luly  conducted,  ougbN 
ive  ]">vcsun'e,  tQ  aim  at  two  c:ij  it::l  e!)";eet*^.  It  ^hould  not  only 
lead  to  an  inti.jiatc  acquitintanee  y\\i\\  tljose  rcliitioris  of  figure 
ard  qujintity,  wliicli  arc  so  hif;h]y  instruetivc',  and  confer  such 
in.iiicdiate  mnl  important  ni;\ai:f^ji:c.s  m  the  l)nslness  of  life,  and 
the  rr(>>rcutio!i  of  the  pliyt-ie.-M  sej.iiees  ;  but  it  should  :i]so  train 
the  niiiid  to  the  inviilnable  liabifs  of  ])atient  attention,  accurate 
arrejipe^nent,  nice  discriiriir^juion,  ar.d  close  rea^oniiig.  Tliis 
liitter' advantnge,  in  the  vit»w  to  <;enernl  e(ineatl')n,  is  per- 
hnps  the  nu\  t  es?ent'\il.  The  nnuibcr  of  th.ose  who  have  lei- 
sure, t:!s*e  or  capacity,  to  devote  tljem-selves  to  the  prosecution 
rM*  al^'tniet  re/earclies,  howe\er  fc-j)]ei.did  -.mmI  ii:«{7o^in;.%  ninJ't 
i.eec^saviiy  be  very-liniiteir;  but  ail  whe,..in  xvny  cxnuliinju  ot 
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society,  aspire  to  the  liberal  and  cultivated  exercise  of  their  fa- 
culties, will  derive  inestimable  benefit  from  that  previous  disci- 
pline of  the  understandinfiT  which  the  study  of  the  niatliemutics 
appears  so  admirably  fitted  to  bestow.     On  this  acc<^unt,  we  are 
persnaded  that  a  young  man  will  renp  more  essential  and  lasting 
advantage  from  an  acquaintance  with  geometrical  reasoning, 
than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of'  algebra.     The  latter 
may  help  to  improve  his  dexterity  in  ciphering,  and  better  pre- 
pare him  for  entering  on  the  details  of  business  5  but  the  former, 
besides  the  practical  skill  wliicli  it  cannot  fail  to  impart,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  invigorate  the  wliole  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  lay  a  sure  and  solid  found .ition  on  which  to  eroct  future 
5nperstructures.     After  such  habits  of  cautious  procedure  and 
accurate  discrimination  are  once  formed,  the  student  may  safclv 
ventui-e  into  the  region  of  modern  analysis,  and  range  witli 
profit  through  that  Ixumdlcss  domain,  wiiere  so  much  is  admii'- 
abh»,  and  so  much  is  yet  doudrd  with  obscurity,  or  disfigured 
by  hasty  and  careless  combination. 

Archimedes  may  justly  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
most  inventive  philosopher  that  has  ever  appeared.     Born   in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  where  Grecian  colonics  had  carrieil  the  li- 
bcrnl  arts  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  improvement,  he  discovered  an 
early  passion  for  knowleclge  imd  elegant  science  ;  and,  following 
the  impulse  of  his  inclination,  he  re])aire<l  to  Kg}7)t,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  Royal  estrtbli.^lmient  of  Alexandria, 
the  great  seat  of  niatliematictd  learning,  whicli,  in  every  branch, 
had  for  ages  flourished  under  the  mmnficent  patronage  of  the 
Ptolemies.     On  his  return  to  Syracu^(%  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  abstract  research  ;  and  having,  by  his  creative  genius, 
improved  the  metluKl  of  geometrical  analysis,  he  now  carried 
tluit  refined  instrument  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  and  investi- 
gated, with  the  happiest  success,  the  relations  of  curved  lines, 
.surfaces,  and  solids.     He  measured  the  parabola ;  approximat- 
er!  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  investig  itetl  the  properties 
of  sj)irals  and  conoids ;  assigned   the  superficial  extent  of  the 
sj^berical  zones ;  and  determined  those  tine  proportions  which 
connect  the  s{)here  >\it)i  the  cone  and  cylinder.     In  his  ArniQ" 
rhiSy  he  has  pushed  to  vast  extent  the  ideas  of  arhhnutical  no- 
tation ;  and  seems  almost  to  have  there  anticipatc<l,  in  some 
(lofrrc^e,  the  stiblime  invention  of  logarithms.      Such  abstruse 
(I'vcoverics  required,  at  thnt  early  period,  tl^e  most  intense  ap- 
plitMtiofi    of  thought.     Archinjciies  did  not,  however,  confine 
lji>  views  to  mere  speculation  ;  hut,  embracing  the  widest  range, 
lio  ]);u  lieu !:irly  cultivaletl  those  olVjects  whidi  are  of  most  im- 
^vn'Miee  to  a  maritime  and  connnercial  state.     He  established 
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the  true  piinciiJes  of  Mechanics,  hud  the  ftHmfatien  ^  Hydro* 
Ftatics,  and*  by  assigning  the  position  of  the  eentre  of  ^ravi^ 
in  a  variety  of  figures,  and  fixing  the  circumstances  which  d^ 
terraine  the  etabiutv  of  floating  bodies,  he  traced  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  naval  architecture.  His  talents  and  inexhanstibU 
resources  as  a  practical  engineer,  suspended  the  fall  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  enabled  that  petty  State  to  re^t  successfidly,  for  tht 
space  of  throe  whole  years,  the  most  strenuous  eSbrts  of  Romaa 
power.  The  philosopher  was  not  doomed  to  survive  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  country  ;  but  perished  amidst  that  sceM 
of  horror  and  indiscriminate  carnage  which  closed  on  the  &ta] 
a$?.'^ult. 

The  work  now  before  us  exhibits  diose  beaatiivl  investigations 
in  all  their  fulness ;  conducted,  as  they  were,  with  caution,  ad- 
dress, and  persevering  ingenuity.     The  version  appears  to  be 
executed  with  sufficient  correctness ;  but  it  scarcely  can  aqpire 
to  any  higher  merit  j  and  the  translator,  a  man  of  letters  rather 
than  a  mathematician,  contents  himself  with  following  closely 
and  laboriously  the  original  text.     This  inartiticial  method  <» 
proceeding  has  led  to  much  superfluous  diffusion,  and  has  oc- 
casioned the  exclusion  of  some  accessary  matter  of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind.     Without  injuring,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
puritj'  of  geometrical  deduction,  the  modern  symbcSs  might 
nave  been  employed  with  evident  advantage,  both  in  respect  of  - 
brenty  and  clearness.     Algebraical  characters,  from   their  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  precision,  form  the  most  perfect  species  of 
written  language ;  and  nothing  can  so  much  facilitate  Vxc  cohk 
prehending  of  a  demonstration,  as  to  have  the  successive  stqjs 
collected  and  presented  to  the  mind  at  one  view.     The  notions 
peculiar  to  Algebra  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  its  symbols;  ' 
and  a  correct  geometrical  taste  will  avoid  the  excessive  contrac-  * 
tion  of  Barrow  with  not  less  care,  than  the  clumsy  and  repul-  ^ 
ftive  complication  of  Emerson. 

This  edition  of  Archimedes,  unfortunately,  is  rendered  de- 
fective, by  the  omission  of  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius  and 
others.  No  historical  notices  arc  given  respecting  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  problems  of  antiquity.  We  desiderate,  for 
instance,  the  various  analyses  left  us  of  the  trisfction  of  an  anglc^ 
and  the  duplication  of  the  cttbey  which  are  undouhtedly  sorfie  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  contributed 
most  essentially,  in  the  result,  to  the  extension  of  the  science. 
The  few  notes  subjoined  to  the  translation  are  in  general  very 
short  and  of  a  nature  entirely  algebraical,  which  does  not  as- 
similate at  all  with  the  text.  We  .can  only  except  from  this  re-  • 
mark  two  memoirs ;  one  by  the  traiislajq/r  Jiiiuself,  on  the  con- 
struction 
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^ruction  of  the  mirrors  with  which  Archimedes  Is  supposed  to 
bave  set  fire  to  the  Roman  gaUies ;  and  the  other  by  M.  De- 
lambre,  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  as  deduced  chiefly 
Brom  an  examination  oS  the  ArenariuSy  in  connexion  with  the 
[commentaries  of  early  writers,  and  the  traces  of  calculations 
ivhich  have  been  preserved.  This  last  dissertation,  which  we 
tmve  selected  for  the  subject  of  the  present  artitle,  was  compos- . 
ed,  we  are  informed,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, then  First  Consul,  who,  having,  from  his  military  edu- 
cation, acquired  some  taste  for  mathematical  learning,  occa- 
sioiudly  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and 
seeks,  from  policy  and  perhaps  inclination,  to  appear  on  all 
occasions  a  patron  of  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts. 

Tlie  Grreeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  ignorant  of  our  system 
of  decimal  notation,  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  of  all  inven- 
tions.    They  marked  numbers  laboriously  by  help  of  the  letters 
of  their  a^habet ;  and,  tliough  this  method  received  successive 
improvem«it8,  it  was  still  unavoidably  complicated,  and  altoge- 
ther irregular  in  the  form  of  its  cojistitution.     The  Greek  mathe- 
maticians, however,  must  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  perform 
calculations  of  very  considerable  extent  and  intricacy ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely curious  to  discover,  by  what  ingenuity  they  surmoimted 
the  diificulties  of  the  operation,  and  contrived  to  v/icld  with 
effect  such  a  cumbrous  machine  as  their  appai'atus  for  arith- 
metical notation.     Unfortunately,  the  information  which  can 
be  collected,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time,  concerning  that  inter- 
esting subject,  is  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.     Archimedes  has 
left  us  some  valuable  hints,  in  his  Arenarins^  and  his  book  oa 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.     Ptolemy,  in  his  Almagest^  has 
given  astronomical  fables,  with  several  examples  of  reduction- 
'  Some  informaticHi  may  be  gleaned  from  Theon's  Commentary 
on  the  Alma|^ ;  and  particularly  from  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
Pappus,  which  Dr  Wallis  has  published.     In  the  decline  of  die 
'  Lower  Empire,  Eutocius  of  Ascalon  has  preserved  seme  inci- 
dental calculations  in  his  Commentary  on  Archimetles  j  Psellus 
'  composed  an  arithmetical  treatise ;  and  Maximus  Planudes,  a 
monk  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  asra, 
'  explained  to  his  countrymen  of  Constantinople  the  Indiim  me- 
'  thod  of  notation.     From  all  these  sources,  the  sngacity  of  De- 
'  lambre  has  extracted  a  very  concise  yet  intelligible  account  of 
'  the  mode  of  performing  arithmetical    operations  among   the 
t  Ctreeks.     But,  in  a  subject  so  curious  ana  instructive,  we  sluJl 
^  be  tempted  to  take  a  wider  scope. 

f      The  idea  of  number  is  one  ^f  the  latest  and  most  difficult  to 
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form.  Before  the  mmd  can  grasp  such  an  abfltract  coD€q)tion> 
it  must  be  familiar  with  that  process  of  classi/ication  by  which 
Me  succchsively  remount  frcni  Individuals  to  %)ecies,  from  Spe- 
cies to  (ienera,  and  from  (ienera  to  Orders.  The  savage  it 
!S(X)n  lost  in  his  attempts  at  numeration  ;  and  significantly  ex- 
j)resses  his  inability  to  prc^ceod,  by  holding  up  his  expanded 
iinrifors,  or  pointing  to  tlie  hairs  of  his  head. 

Tlie  classification  by  pairs^  v.hich  nature  points  out,  would 
sngpost  the  simpk^t  VMxh  of  reckoning.  The  Z)t/a/ accordingly, 
tlicii^h  retained  by  the  Greeks,  occurs  in  the  languages  of  aU 
Liu'barous  tribes.  Countinrr  thc^e  pairs  an^^^iin  by  two's,  and  rc- 
peatinc?  tfie  same  procedure,  we  arrive,  bv  progressive  steps,  at 
the  radici^l  terms  4,  J^,  16,  &c.  to  w}iich  tlie  otlicr  numbers  arc 
easily  reducible,  llnis,  13  being  composed  of  8,  4  and  1 ,  would, 
accordii'g  to  such  a  system  of  nun  K-ration,  be  called  **  quadruple 
pair,  double  pair  and  one,  "  or  denominated  more  concisely  oy 
words  of  corresponding  import.  This  plan  of  arrangement, 
termed  the  binarjf  scale^  seems,  at  a  certain  period  of  society, 
to  have  jirevaiic-d  in  most  countries.  Vestiges  of  it  are  still  found 
among  the  Chinese;  ar.d  J.eibnitz  has  extolled  the  system  wilh 
abundant  extravagance,  it  would,  no  doubt,  from  its  naked 
simplicity,  supcrsL'<lc  the  application  of  thouglit,  and  reduce  all 
the  operations  wiiich  occur  in  arithmetic  to  Uic  mere  labour  cf 
writing ;  but  nothing  would  thus  be  gained  in  practice,  since, 
advancing  wiih  excy-.'-ive  slowness,  it  would  so(m  require  a  mu!- 
tij^licity  of  words,  and  a  fatiguing  comjjlication  of  characters. 
The  binary  scale  appears  best  ada])ted  to  the  descending  pro- 
gression ;  f(^r  thefjr.cdons  proiluced  by  a  continued  bisection, 
are,  from  the  ecmnl  competition  of  buyer  and  seller,  naturally 
introduced  into  coiumc  rclal  transi-ctions,  and  employed  almost 
exclusively  among  tlie  Eastern  nations.  This  subdivision  is 
Hkewine  used  with  convenience  \i\  Europe,  for  ascertaining  the 
hmailer  weights. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  to  numeration,  was  probably  to 
assume  the  double  pair,  or  forr^  as  the  root  of  the  scale.  In 
counting  over  snnill  articles,  it  is  cu.^tomary,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
j)edition,  to  tike  a  conj)le  in  each  luuid ;  and  tlierefore,  the 
fhrorjCj  or,  in  older  lan.Qjtiage,  the  UY.r/),  becomes,  in  this  way, 
the  measure  of  tab.  '11  le  ancient  Mexicans  appear  to  have 
reckon t»d  by  tours,  and  to  have  allerwards  advanced,  in  their 
numeration,  by  ccunbinlng  the  i^rodncts  of  four  with  those  oi 
ten.  Nor  is  it  rlt^tt^vther  improbable  that  Pythagoras  mi^ht 
liave  alluded  to  such  a  system  of  computation,  in  celebrating 
tlie  mystical  proprrtics  of  his  famous  teti'acljjs^  or  quaternion,, 

Uut  Nature  has  furni»!ied  tlie  gi'cat  and  universal  standai-d  of 
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romputation,  in  the  fingers  *  of  the  hand*, — those  instrument* 
vitli  which  the  savage  lays  hold  of  liis  prey.  All  nations,  ae- 
x)rdingly,  have  reckonea  hy  Jives ;  and  some  barbarous  tribes 
lave  scarcely  advanced  farther.  Aristotle,  who  was  aware  of 
who  piinciple,  has  noticed  the  existence  of  such  a  people  in  A- 
i  ica.  Alter  the  fingers  of  the  one  hand  had  been  countetl  over, 
t  was  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  distant  step,  to  procee<l  to  those 
:>f  the  otlier.  The  primitive  words  expressing  numbers  proba-, 
jly  exceeded  not  five.  To  denote  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine, 
he  North- American  Imiians  repeat  the  five,  witn  the  succes- 
sive addition  of  one,  two,  three  and  four.  The  same  compo- 
sition is  apparent  in  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  inhahi- 
ants  of  the  islands  which  are  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
southern  Ocean.  Could  we  safely  trace  the  descent  andvalli- 
lity  of  the  abbreviated  terms  denoting  the  numbers  from  {\vq  to 
,<:n,  it  seems  highly  probabU»  that  we  shoukl  discover  a  shnilar 
process  to  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  most  refined 
languages. 

The  ten  fingers,  or  di^ifSj  of  both  hands  ]>eing  reckoned  up, 
\i  then  became  necessary  to  repent  the  operaiion.  Such  is  tJu; 
Ibundation  of  otir  decimal  scale'  of  arithmetic.  Language  still 
betrays,  by  its  structure,  the  original  mode  of  proceeding. 
1  o  express  the  numbers  beyond  ten,  the  La})lander8,  as  we 
icarji  from  Lecms,  combine  an  ordinal  with  a  cardinal,  digit. 
Thus,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.  they  denominate  second  ten  and  one, 
ucond  ten  and  two,  &c. ;  and  in  hke  manner,  they  call  twenty- 
me,  twenty-two,  &c.  third  ten  and  one,  and  third  ten  and  tv/o, 
xc.  According  to  the  learned  Addung,  our  term  clevniy  or,  in 
German,  eilf^  merely  signifies,  have  onej  being  derived  from 
"ifi  or  oncy  and  the  old  verb  lidenj  to  remain.  In  the  Salic  law, 
it  is  written  anilqf;  in  Kero,  it  is  einilif;  in  Tatian,  einlivin  ; 
md  in  Ottofried,  cinlif.  The  true  signification  of  eL'xrn  is, 
iherefore,  one^  leave  or  srt  aside  ten,  Tu'dve  is  of  the  like  de- 
rivation, and  means  tivOy  laying  aside  the  te?u  The  same  idea  is 
suggested  by  our  termination  /^,  corresponding  to  the  German 
iigy  in  the  words  twentii/^  thirty y  &c.  I'liis  syllable,  altogether 
tlistinct  from  teiij  is  derived  from  zicheUy  to  cL^axv ;  from  which 
comes  the  substantive  zug^  a  drattght.  Jn  tlie  okl  German  au- 
thors, it  was  written  zoch^  zugy  ziiCy  or  zrg ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
18  tig  ;  in  the  Salic  Laws,  toe  ;  in  Swedish,  tio ,-  and  in  Icelan- 
lic,  tiga,     Tivenfy  must  thus  mean  strietly  two  drawings ;    or  it 

signifies, 

*  It  IS  curious  to  remaik,  that  the  word  Jinger  is  of  the  same  oii- 
pinal  import  vjiih  fatigy  both  of  them  heing  derived  from  the  verb 
^augcuy  to  seize  or  ^rasj\  2 
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signifies^  that  th^  bands  have  been  twice  elated^  2ind  the  fingers 
counted  over. 

After  ten  wa*  firmly  established  as  tlio  standai'd  of  numera- 
tion, it  seamed  the  most  easy  and  consihtent  to  proceed  by  die 
same  repeated  compobition.  Batli  haiuL  b'-ine  clo^d  ten  tiiiies, 
would  carrj'  the  reckoning  up  to  a  hundrecL  Fliis  vcord^  origi- 
nnlly  JiuTid^  is  of  uncertain  derivation ;  but  the  term  of  ihotaojulf 
which  occurs  in  the  next  stage  of  the  proeresw,  or  Uw  huiidrod 
utlded  ten  times,  is  clearly  traced  out,  being  oidy  a  contraction 
oidiiis-htmd  or  tyoice^hundred^  that  is,  the  rejjftitiun  or  colkctm 
Gf  hundreds. 

The  succeseive  formation  of  wml^ers  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
repeated  mukipHcadon  of  tjwasur^s ;  and  die  one  process  ap- 
pears often  to  have  directed  and  modified  the  other.  Both 
number  and  measure  alike  derive  their  standaids  from  the  hu- 
man body ;  but  the  system  of  extension^  being  aiFected  by  the 
influence  oi* collateral  proportions,  has  not  unfrequently  dtniatcd 
from  the  uniform  progression,  llxus,  the  first  joint  of  th^ 
thumb,  called  the  uncia  or  //it7/,  might  be  assumed  as  tlie  pri- 
mary measure.  This  um't,  repeattS  four  times,  equalled  the 
breadth  of  the  /land^  wliich,  being  tripled,  gave  the  measure  of 
the  foot .  Bat  the  foot  was  still  too  small  for  estimating  conveni- 
entiy  great  distances;  andthe;>a55ws,  or  pace  y  being  Uie  intcr^^ 
between  two  steps  and  equivalent  to  six  fi^et,  was  tlierefere  as- 
sumed. A  w«>,  as  the  \vor<l  imports,  con:>i^ted  of  a  thousand 
})aces.  The  simplc^st  way  of  measuruig  tliis,  was  to  tak^*  a  hun- 
dred j')ace8,  and  repeat  the  leiiglli  ten  tir.ws.  But,  in  accom- 
modation to  tlie  Roman  mile,  the  internieiliate  extent  was  founci 
to  corresjiond  more  nearly  to  the  /ur!o?i^^  or  the  eighth  i^f^U 
and  which  arises  from  coatinue<l  bisection.  As  the  number  of 
furlongs  in  the  mile  was  duis  reduced  to  eiglit,  so,  the  length  of 
each  was  augmented  by  a  tenUi  part,  or  made  to  contain  H^ 
[)aces.  . 

The  several  parts  of  d>e  body  furnished  ether  sccondan'  n^^' 
^ire<i.  'We  exjjansion  of  the  hand  gave,  the  pa/ni ; — the  tlis- 
tance  of  the  elbow  firoru  the  dps  ot^  the  fingers,  the  atblf;—^^ 
entire  length  of  the  arm,  tlte  //a/v/ ;— and  the  extreme  brcailtn 
aerfvjs  the  slioulders,  xhofutkomy  which  was  considered  as  equal 
to  the  pac«. 

Such  anomalies  in  the  progi'essive  composidon  of  lucasurcSf 
weights  and  coins,,  have,  to  a  ccrtiiin  degree?,  infectqil  tlie  s)'*" 
rem  of  numeration  used  in  mercjintile  transactions.  The  do^ 
<\m\  its  oompoimds,  however,  were  perhaps  introductxl  fif  * 
]uorc  advanced  period  of  society,  aiid  appear  to  hiive  been 
'rjMi'^forrod  iinmcdiat^ly  from  astronomy,  as  the  solar  y^'^? 
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lifttinguished  into  twelve  months^  which  correspond  nearijr  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  In  commerce^  the  numerical 
terms  are  £}rmed  by  the  same  sort  of  analogy  as  the  thousand 
or  duis-hund  was  brought  from  the  hundreoT  Thus,  the  dou- 
ble dozen»  or  gross,  is  equivalent  to  l**,  and  the  double  gross 
to  1728.  When  the  object  was  to  proceed  in  the  numeration 
more  quickly  than  by  tens^  the  double  of  ten,  that  is,  twenty, 
^-as  adopted  for  the  root  of  the  scale ;  and  this,  being  marked 
at  each  repetition,  came  to  have  the  name  of  score. 

The  alpnabet  must  in  general  have  been  framed  before  any  re- 
gular system  for  notation  of  numerals  was  invented.     In  forming 
such  a  system,  the  obvious  method  was  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  progress  by  which  the  mind  ascends  the  scale  of  numer- 
ation ;  but  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  this  procedure  were  in 
the  sequel  frequently  disturbed,  by  adopting  such  alphabetic  cha- 
racters as  happened  to  resemble  the  compoimd  symbols,  or  by  em- 
ploying, for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  the  initial  letters  of  words 
significant  of  the  numbers  themselves.     The  Roman  numerals, 
having  undergone  little  subsequent  chan^,  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  notation.     To  denote  one,  a 
simple  verticle  stroke  was  assumed  |  ;  and  the  repetition  of  diis 
expressed  two,  three,  &c.     Two  decussating  strokes  X  mark- 
ed the  next  step  in  the  scale  of  niuneration,  or  ten ;  and  that 
symbol  was  repeated  to  signify  twenfy,  thirty,  &c.    Three  strokes^ 
6r  an  open  square  C  ,  were  employed  to  denote  a  hundred,  or 
the  third  stage  of  numeration ;  and  four  interwoven  strokes  M  » 
sometimes  faocurved  f^,   or  even  divided  do,    expressed  a 
thousands 

Such  are  aH  the  characters  absolutely  required  in  a  very 
limited  system  of  numeration.  The  necessarv.  rq)etition  of 
them  however,  as  often  occasionally  as  nine  times,  was  soon 
found  to  be  tedious  and  perplexing.  Reduced  or  curtailed 
marks  were,  therefore,  employed  to  express  the  intermediate 
multiples  of  five ;  and  this  Improvement  must  have  taken  place 
at  a  venr  early  period.  Thus,,/w  itself  was  denoted  by  the  up- 
per half  V>  an«  sometimes  the  under  half  /\,  o(  ibe  charac- 
ter X  for  ten ;  L ,  or  the  half  of  Q ,  the  mark  for  a  hundred^ 
came  to  rq)rescnt  Jg^  ;  and  the  incurved  symbol  CQ,  or  clOp 
.for  a  thousand,  was  split  into  Id,  to  express  ^u^  hmdred. 

These  important  contractions  having  been  adopted,  another 
convenient  abbreviation  was  introduced.  To  avoid  the  fi-equcnt 
repetition  of  a  mark,  it  was  prefixed  to  the  principal  character^ 
and  denoted  the  defect  by  counting  backwanis.  Thus,  instead 
of  four  succeeding  strokes  1 1 1 1 9  it  seemed  preferaMe  to  writ« 
¥0L.  XVIII.  NO.  35.  N  IV ; 
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IV;  for  r/V/// ami  vincj  th^  symhols  were  |IX  *^^  IX*  *^ 
ninety  wa**  cxprosstnl  hy  X  C  •  i^i^  mode  of  reckoning  by  the 
defect  was  pixruliar  to  tlic  llomans,  and  has  evidently  afiected 
the  composition  of  their  numerical  terms.  Instead  of  ododcccm 
and  navenilecem^  it  is  held  more  eleg:mt,  in  tlic  Latin  language, 
to  use  undcviginti  and  dtiodm^iintL 

But  the  alphabetic  characters  now  lent  their  aid  to  numcra-' 
tion.  Tlie  uniform  broad  strokes  were  dismissed,  aiid  those  let- 
ters which  most  resembled  tlie  several  combinations  were  adopted 
in  their  place.  The  simj)le  stroke  |  for  owr,  and  the  marks  V>  X 
and  L>  for^/Tjv,  ten  wwA  fifty ^  were  respectively  supplied  by 
the  letters  1,  ^',  X  and  I..  Tlie  symbol  CI  f^^**  ^  hundred^ 
was  aptly  denoted  by  C,  which  had  oriirinally  a  square  shape, 
and  hapj)encHl,  besidt^s,  to  be  the  hiitial  letter  of  the  vcrj^  word 
centum.  The  letter  1)  was  very  generally  assumed  as  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  symbol  13  for  ^fiir  hundred ;  and  M  not  on- 
ly represented  tlie  angular  character  for  a  ih(n4sand^  but  was^ 
likewise,  tliough  perhaps  accidentally,  the  first  letter  of  tlie  word 
mille, 

.  The  last  improvement  attempted  in  the  Roman  system  of  nu- 
merals, was  devised  for  the  purjjose  of  expressing  the  numbers 
l>eyond  a  thousand.  Tliis  innovation  belongs  evidently  to  an 
advanced  peritnl  of  society,  and  appears  never  to  have  been 
very  generally  embracecL  The  method  of  proceedinff,  however, 
*  was  perllvlly  analogical.  Taking  the  complex  symbol  do  for 
9,  thousand^  the  intermediate  stroke  was  retained,  while  tiie  C 
on  each  side  of  it  was  successively  repc»ated,  to  mark  tlie  a- 
scending  progression  by  tens.  Tlius,  ccIjd  and  cccL^^^ 
were  made  to  eignifv,  respectively,  10,000  and  100,000.  The 
lialveSj  agaliif  of  tliese  com|K>unded  chai*actei-s,  or  l3J  ai^" 
I J  J  J,  weic  euiployed  to  denote  5,000  and  50,000. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  the  true  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  lloman  numeral^.  Philologists  and  grammarians 
have  given  other  and  discordant  viev\s  of  the  procedure;  but, 
in  adventuring  to  write  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  they  have,  ft« 
usual,  satisfied  themselves  with  fancilid  and  shallow  conjectures 
which  scarcely  dt*serve  a  moment's  attention.  Priscian,  lor  in- 
stance, \cxy  sagely  obsen  es,  tliat  the  Latins  borrowed  the  strokcj 
from  the  Athenians,  who  employwl  iufa  to  denote  oney  because 
it  was  the  principal  klter  of  tlie  word  /»*« ;  that  tliey  adopted 
the  mark  V  from  its  being  x\\iijfth  vowel,  and  X  the  tefdh 
xonsoimnt,  of  their  own  alphabet  5  that  they  contracted  N,  the 
original  cliaractcr  for  50,  intoLj  that  they  took  tlie  letiers 
C  and  D,  which  stand  together  in  the  natural  order  of  the  al- 
phabet, 
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phal>et,  to  express  100  and  500  ;  and  finally,  tbnt  the}'  fran 
the  symbol  for  1000  from  the  Athenian  X^  written  at  first  ^ 
and  afterwards  mched  down  into  '  J  and  M. 

Tlic  Mexicans,  accordincr  to  Clavigero,  proceeded  nearlj 
the  same  way ;  only  they  seem  to  have  conjoined  the  dccn 
witli  the  binary  system  of  notation.  Every  number  bel 
txcenfj/  or  the  score^  they  expressed  by  means  of  repeat«l  d< 
Twenty  was  rej)resented  by  a  chib,  or  upright  doubk»-hea< 
bar ;  the  scjuare  of  this,  or  Jotjr  htin^lredy  was  sififnified  by  t 
such  bars  inverted  and  liishioned  into  the  shape  of  a  spear-fiei 
and  the  cube  of  tlie  score,  or  ei^ht  thousand^  o^iiu,  was 
noted  by  a  new  combhiation,  fonnin.(T  a  sort  of  ornamen 
shield.  ^ 

The  founders  of  Home  appear  fo  have  drawn  their  desc 
from  a  colony  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  trans|X)rted  to  the  Ital 
sliores  the  language  of  Greece,  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  foi 
Among  a  people  occupietl  incessantly  with  war  and  conqu< 
that  dialect  continueil  almost  unchanged,  while  tlie  parent  st< 
was  receiving  successive  improvements  from  the  fertile  ingeni 
of  the  Greeks.  The  structure  of  the  Latin  tongue,  theretc 
Carries  us  much  farther  back  t|ian  any  distinct  vestige  of 
Greek.  The  Komans  had  transferred  their  numerals  fr 
Greece  long  before  the  period  of  authentic  histtiry,  when  th 
natural  and  primitive  marks  were  already  modified  or  c^xchai 
ed  for  certain  alph^ibetic  cliaracterft.  According  to  1  lerodi 
numbers  were,  in  the  laws  of  8olon  aftd  the  more  anci 
monuments^  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  wIj 
originally  were  all  capitals.  Ofie  was  still  denotixl  by  I  j 
^five  and  ten  were  expressed  by  n  and  A,  the  initials  of  atwIi  i 
iuca.  llie  aspiratcHl  H,  quite  dilFcrent  from  n,  l>eing  the  i 
letter  of  i«iT«»,  which  in  earlier  times  was  written  HEKAT( 
and  the  same  as  the  Roman  character,  significnl  a  liiuidn 
and  X  and  M,  the  initials  of  >^a««  and  ^t;^«:6,  markcHl  sever 
a  thousand  and  ten  thousand.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of  rep< 
ing  a  letter  too  often,  the  pi  \  \  was  placed  over  or  around 
and  rendered  it,  in  effect,  five  tiujcs  greater.  Tlius  |a|  denn 
50,  |h|  500,  |X|  5,000,   andTvij"  50,000. 

After  the  Gret^k  alphabet  had  IxHjn  enlarged,  aiul  ,the  sn 
characters  introduced,  they  were  sometiuus  euiplovfd,  in 
order  of  their  arrangement,  to  express  the  succession  of  ni 
bers.  In  this  way,  the  books  of  llonui's  Uiail  and  Odyja 
are  commonly  marked.  The  ])raLtiie  of  such  a  ntitalion  lu 
ever,  it  is  wHl  known,  remomits  not  Ix'ycmd  the  tune  of  A 
totle,  who  colliTtctl  and  proju'rly  dispos;  d  lho^.c  immorial  |)oe 
in  his  lamous  edition  oi'  tlie  Cudrl, 
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In  the  mean  whik,  a  mighty  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
e  Greek  system  of  numeration.  The  twenty-four  letters  of 
e  alphabet  were  distinguished  into  three  elates,  correspond- 
g  to  units,  tens,  and  hundreds ;  and,  to  complete  the  charao- 
rs  for  the  nine  digits^  three  additional  marks  were  introduced. 
he  r,  cxdled  episemon^  was  inserted  immediately  after  s  Ac 
laracter  for  5 ;  and  the  koppa  and  sanpi^  represented  by  £9 
,  or  "^ ,  terminated  respectively  the  series  of  tens  and  niin- 
eds,  or  expressed  90  and  900.  This  concise  notation  reach- 
only  to  999  ;  but  each  character  was  afterwards  made  to  og- 
fy  as  many  thousands,  by  merely  placing  a  point  or  a  sub- 
ribed  iota  under  it. 

A  still  further  advance  was  made.  Besides  employing  the 
»int,  it  was  not  unusual  sometimes  to  write  the  letter  M,  or 
e  initial  of  the  word  fw^mr  or  myriad^  under  the  nuroeraky 
id  thus  au^nent  their  power  ten  thousand  fold.  By  these  ar- 
ices  combined,  it  was  therefore  easy  to  mark  any  number  be- 
w  a  million,  ami  not  very  difficult  even  to  approach  the  ex- 
^me  limit  of  the  double  myriad,  or  a  hundred  millions. 

Such  was  the  VC17  ingenious  method  of  numeration  which 
evailed  among  the  Greeks.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  remark-  ^ 
Jy  compact,  and  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  every  prac- 
^  purpose:  but  something  more  was  wanted,  to  embrace 
e  objects  of  science.  With  that  view,  Archimedes  com- 
>sed  the  curious  tract  already  mentioned,  entitled  iroftfiUnSf  or 
renariuSf  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  riiow  that,  foUowing 
c  estimations  of  the  astronomers  of  his  time,  it  was  possible  to 
:press  the  number  of  particleir  of  sand  which  would  ne  reqiuir* 
1  to  fill  tlic  sphere  of  the  universe.  He  assumed  ther  limit  of 
c  received  arithmetical  system,  or  the  square  of  a  myriad, 

die  root  of  a  new  scale  of  progression,  which  therefore  ad- 
Luced  eight  times  faster  than  the  common  decimal  arrangement. 
Liccessive  periods,  which  he  termed  octads^  were  thus  fonnedy 
sing  above  each  other,  by  the  continued  multiplicatioa  of  « 
inured  millions.  Archimedes  proposed  to  carry  this  compre- 
snsive  system  as  far  as  eight  periods,  which  would  therdfore 
>rrespond  to  a  number  expressed  on  our  scale  by  sixty-fbnr 
gits.  From  the  nature  of  a  geometrical  progression,  he  de- 
onstrated,  that  proportional  ntunbers  must  range  at  equal 
stances  in  the  system ;  and  consequently,  tliat  the  product  of 
70  numbers  will  have  its  place  determined  by  the  sum  oi  their 
parate  ranks — a  principle  witli  which  the  theory  of  logarithm* 
is  since  rendered  us  familiar. 

The  fine  speculation  of  tfce  Sicilian  philosopher  does  not  aj)- 

MU-,  however,  to  have  kwa  carried  im<i  effect;  and  Archi- 
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medes,  T^-ithout  actually  performing  liis  calculations,  contents 
himself  with  merely  pointing  out  the  process,  and  with  stating 
the  approximate  results.  But  Apollonius,  who  certainly  hol(£ 
among  the  ancients  the  next  rank  as  a  geometer,  resumed  that 
scheme  of  numeration,  simplified  the  construction  of  the  scale, 
and  reduced  it  to  conmiodious  practice.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, he  preferred  the  simple  myriad  as  the  root  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  tnerefore  proceeded  by  successive  tetrads  or  peri- 
ods that  correspond  to  four  of  oiu-  digits.  As  an  example  of 
this  improved  notation,  the  number  expressing  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  which  has  unit  tor  its  diameter,  would  be  thus 
represented : 

3.   1415  9265  3589  7932  3846  2643  3832  7950  2824. 

y-      «vii    ^r{i     y^ir^  C^>^  yv/ic    I^Xf^   ymXfi     5'^»     fimxi. 

From  a  fragment  of  Pappus,  we  also  leam  that  Apollonius 
framed  a  collection  of  rules  for  expediting  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, A  simple  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  those 
abbreviations.  Thus,  suj^se  it  were  required  to  multiply  « in- 
to T,  or  20  into  300  ;  instead  of  them,  take  the  lower  characr 
ters  fi  and  y,  which  were  called  vnti^nti  or  radicals,  the  one 
diminished  ten  and  the  other  a  hundred  times,  and  <*,  the  pro- 
duct of  these,  or  6,  being  again  multiplied  successively  by  the 
ten  and  hundred,  or  increased  a  thousand  times,  gives  f ,  or 
6,000  for  the  result  This  procedure  is  evidently  reducible  to  th« 
theorem  formerly  stated  by  Archimedes;  but,  in  the  cautious  spi- 
rit of  the  ancient  geometry,  it  was  spread  out  into  twelve  cases. 

As  that  very  important  office  which,  in  our  system  of  nota- 
tion, the  cipher  performs,  by  marking  tlic  rank  of  the  digits, 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  obb'ged,  when  the  low- 
er periods  failed,  to  repeat  the  letters  Mw.  or  the  contraction 
of  ft^^m.  Thus,  to  si^ify  37.0000.0000.0000,  they  wrote 
xl^vMvMv.  When  units  or  monads  were  to  be  separately 
expressed,  Diophantus  and  Eutocius  prefixed  the  contraction 

In  their  arithmetical  operations,  the  Greeks  never,  like  us, 
employed  the  stroke  or  line  of  separation.  To  note  fractions, 
they  hence  had  recourse  to  two  distinct  methods.  When  tlie 
numerator  was  unit,  they  marked  the  denomuiator  by  an  ac- 
cent 5  but,  in  other  cases,  they  wrote  the  denoniinator,  as  we 
do  an  exponent,  in  smaller  characters,  a  little  above  and  to  tho 
right  hand  of  the  numerator.  Thus,  y'  signified  4,  5^  yV>  ^^^ 
<«#'  t4t.  One  half  being  of  frequent  occuiTeiice,  was  denoted 
by  a  peculiar  character,  somewhat  varied  in  its  form,  f ,  <,  f 
or  K.    To  mark  such  a  fraction  as  4f  >  it  wa»  wTitten  Ajfl«. 
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Wc  shall  now,  from  the  Commentaries  of  Eutocius  and  Theon^ 
give  a  few  examples,  wliich  may  elucidate  the  aritlunetical  oper- 
ations of  the  (Treeks,  and  convey  some  idea  of  the  Inlx)ur  and 
address  by  which  that  ingenious  people,  with  a  system  of  notation 
ao  decidedly  inferior  to  our  own,  were  yet  enabled  to  perform 
calculations  of  very  considerable  intricacy.  Multiplication,  as 
it  includes  likewise  addition,  and  is  only  the  converse  of  division 
pr  continued  subtraction,  will  at  once  furnish  the  best  genera) 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  o}>erating.  In  this  process,  the  Greek* 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  method  as  that  which  was  for^ 
rticrly  practised  with  the  cross  multiplication  of  duodecimals,  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  compound 
nuautities  in  algebra.  ITiey  proceeded,  as  in  tlieir  writing, 
irom  left  to  right.  The  prtxluct  of  each  numeral  of  the  multi- 
plier into  every  numeral  of  the  multiplicand,  was  set  do^^n  se- 
parately I  and  these  distinct  elements  were  afterwards  collected 
together  into  one  total  amount.  For  the  sake  of  compactness^ 
the  partial  products  were  often  grouped  or  interspersed,  though 
sometimes  apparendy  set  down  at  random.  But  still  they  were 
always  notcil;  nor  was  any  contrivance  employed  similar  to 
that  mental  process  of  carrying  successively  tens  to  the  higher 
places,  whicli  abridges  ancl  simplifies  ^o  much  thp  p}xratioiis  of 
modern  arithmetic.  These  remarks  will  be  confirmed  by  th(j 
following  instance,  where  the  Greek  numerals  are  likewise  ex- 
pressed in  our  figures. 
'  c-Ji  265 


f«* 


26- 


)  «  ^ 

M  M    * 


««  ^  y  >i  T 

M     '     • 


^    T    »     f 


4     .     .    . 

12.. 

1  .  . 
12.. 

36  . 
3  . 

1   .   . 

3  , 
25 


Z  ••««  70225 

M    ' 

Tliis  ojxjration  will  be  easily  understooil.     In  the  fij-st  Uno, 
f  multiplied  into  «•,  gives  >,  or  200   X  200  =  40,000:  «•  into 

M 

I  gives  *  ^,  or  200  X  60  =  12,000  j  and  «•  into  i  gives  «,  ot 
^  '        W 
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200  X  5  s=  1000.     In  the  second  line,  \  into  r,  again,  mal 
«  /8,  or  60  X  200  =s  12,000 ;  {  into  \  makes  y  %y  or  60  X 

=  3600 ;  and  \  into  •  piakcs  t,  or  60  X  5  =  300.     Lastly, 
the  third  line,  •  into  «-,  again,  gives  the  product ««,  or  5  X  ^ 
=  1000;  •  into  {  like\i'ise  gives  T,  or  5  X  60  =  300  j  and  • 
to  •  gives  »i,  or  5  X  5  =^  25. 

We  shall  next  extract  a  more  intricate  example  of  multlpli 
tion,  and  one  in  which  fractions  are  concernetl. 

1  8  3  8vV 
18  3  8W 


«  «  X  n 
«c  *»  X  n 


M  M  M    ' 


M    M   M    '     • 


M  M  * 


r  X  D     «e  ^  f  « 

M  • 


{*•  «•««* 


or,  T  X  »    «  «•  y  /3       x5c»« 

M 


8  .  .  . 

3  .  . 

8  . 

8 

8  .  .  . 

6  4... 

24  . 

64* 

5  .  . 

2  4  . 
9 
2  4 

2  4/r 
8.  . 
64  . 
24 
64 

6/r 

818^ 

6  5  4A 
2  4rV 
Ott   • 

33S1251tV  • 

or,  3,381, 252TVr 
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It  may  s&Bite  to  remark  the  fracticmal  prodncts,memIy.  Hiusi 
f  multiplied  into  ^  gives  *^«i  /8«,  or  1000  X  A  =  SlSyVi  ^  in- 
to f^  gives  x"*  ^f  or  800  x  A  =  654/,;  A  into  r^ gives  »)  r*, 
or  80  X  TT  =5  24A;  «  into  «^  gives  <• «-,  or  8  x  A  =  ^ i 
and  r*  into  r^  gives  «»f^. 


4  f 

—   TiT- 


As  the  management  of  such  complex  fractions  proved  most 
laborious,  they  were  gradually  laid  aside,  for  the  use  of  sexa^ 
aimals,  which  the  astronomers  had  introduced.  The  divisioa 
of  the  circumference  ci  the  circle  into  360  equal  parts  or  degrees, 
was  no  doubt  originally  founded  on  the  supposed  length  of  the 
year,  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  consists  of  twelve 
months,  each  composed  of  thirty  days.  The  radius,  ^proach- 
ing  to  the  sixth  part  of  the  circumference,  would  contam  nearly 
60  of  those  d^ees ;  and  after  its  ratio  to  the  ciroumfereDce 
was  more  accurately  determined,  the  radius  still  continued  to  be 
distinguished  into  the  same  number  of  divisions,  and  which 
likewise  bore  the  same  name.  As  calculation  now  aimed  at 
ffreater  accuracy,  each  of  these  60  divisions  of  the  radius  was, 
following  the  uniform  progression,  agaan  subdivided  into  60  e- 
qual  portions,  called  minutes;  and,  repeating  the  process  of 
sexagesimal  subdivision,  seconds  and  thirds  >irere  succesdvdy 
formed.  The  same  plan  of  division,  and  the  same  names,  were 
transferred  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  though  the  de- 

£ees  and  minutes  employed  to  measure  arcs  were  sensibly  dif" 
I'ent  firon^  those  contained  in  the  radius.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  Hindus,  who,  so  far  as  we  are  wiabkd 
to  judge  correctly,  must  have  drawn  their  a^itronomy  from  the 
same  source,  express  the  radius  in  partsof  the  drcumferenoe, mak- 
ing it  equal  to  57''  18',  or  S4S8  minutes,  and  not  to  3600',  which 
would  result  froia  its  own  subdivision.  The  operations  with  sex- 
agesimal fractions  were  performed  in  the  descending  scale,  oo 
a  principle  quite  aimilar  to  that  which  Archimedes  iiad  before 
laid  down.  JEach  period  of  the  multiplier,  still  proceeding  from 
the  left  hand,  was  multiplied  into  a  period  of  tlie  raultiphcaud ; 
and  this  product  was  then  thrown  to  a  rank  depressed  as  much 
as  the  conjoined  descents  of  both  its  factors.  Thus,  minutw 
multinlied  into  seconds  produced  thirds,  and  seconds  multiplied 
into  mirds  produced  fifths.  Theon  pr(^M>ses,  as  an  exampJe4>f  ' 
the  process,  to  find  tlie  square  of  the  side  of  a  r^ular  decagoii 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of 

?tolert*y,  measures,  in  sexagesimal  parts  of  3ic  radius,  S?"^  4^'  5^  "• 
he  multipHccitioa  was  thus  effected : 
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It' 

N 

S7'  4'  55" 
S7   4  55 

-H* 

1369^  148'  2035" 

C" 

0X 

yxi 

143   16  220"' 
2035  220 

302i 

4'     14"     10' 


25 


In  the  first  line,  a?  multiplied  into  >iC  pves  fr|l,  or  57*  x 
=  1369*  J  A^  multiplied  into  )  gives  ^,  or  37**  X  4'  =  1^ 
and  >^  multiplied  into  »•  gives  /8Ai,  or  37*  X  55"  =  2035". 
the  second  line,  >  into  a^,  again,  gives  {^,  or  4'  x  37**  =  14 
9  into  i  gives  «<•,  or  4'  x  4'  =  16";  and  i  into  n  gives  <«, 
4'  X  55"  =  220"'.  And  lastly,  in  the  third  line,  m  into 
gives,  as  before,  /3xi,  or  55"  x  37*  =  2035" ;    n  into  >  gi 

likewise  «,  or  55"  X  4'  =  220'";  and  n  into  n  gives  ya, 
55"  X  55"  =  3025"".  These  several  products  being*  i 
collected  and  reduced,  formed  the  total  result  mm  2  i)  i  m, 
1375*  4'  14"  10"'  25"" ;  but  all  the  terms  beyond  the  seconds  w 
in  practice  omitted  as  insignificant. 

It  is  One  of  the  most  beautiful  theorems  in  geometry,  that 
tide  of  an  inscribed  decagon  is  the  greater  segment  of  the  n 
us  divided  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  The  square  r 
found  ought,  therefore,  to  equal  the  product  of  the  radius  into 
imaller  segment,  or  22*  55'  5".  But  60*  (22*  55*  5")  =  1 375* 
differing  only  by  14  seconds  from  the  last  result ;  a  remarks 
instance  of  the  accuracy  which  the  sexagesimal  system  of  cc 
putation  was  capable  ot  attaining  within  a  vexy  moderate  cc 


The  same  ntunbers  will  likewise  supply  an  example  of  the  i 
thod  l^y  which  the  mathematicians  6t  the  Alexandrian  sch 
performed  the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  This  comp 
process  very  nearly  resemUed  our  own,  and  was  founded  entir 
on  the  same  principle.  Since  the  square  of  the  binomij.!  a  H 
is  a*  +  2ab  +  i",  it  follows,  that  each  additional  term  b  in  i 
root  will  be  found,  by  dividing  the  remainder  2ab  +  J*  of  i 
f^quare  by  2fl  +  6,  or  by  dividing  that  redundant  quantity  fi 
by  2fl,  and  then  taking  away  from  it  the  b\  By  the  nppl? 
tion  of  this  rule,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon  will  he  ctu 
determined  ;  for  the  greater  segment  of  ^he  radius  r  divided 
to  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  is,  by  a  wcU-kno^vn  proposition 
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elcmontirv  pcomctrv,  »/  {f*  +  i  r")  —  4-  r,  oi,  in  the  sexage- 
simal notation,  V  ({WY  +  (^^0^)* )  —  30*  =  v^  (3600**  +  900>) 
_  30°  =  v^  4500°  —  30°.  The  root  is  tlius  extracted  by  suc- 
cessive steps*. 

i(p         (U  4.500*^     (67° 

ivjrd  4489   . 


<«  11 

TIic  nearest  square  to  i  <^,  or  4500°,  is  >  » ir  tf,  or  4489°,  of 
wliich  the  root  is  5^,  or  67°.     The  remainder  » «,  or  11%  re- 
duced to  seconds,  gives  xiy  or  660',  which  is  next  to  be  decom-' 
poseil. 

CaS)>j{       (>  134°)660'         (4' 

<pA«-     if  536     16" 


</Sy    ^  123'     44" 

The  part  of  the  root  already  found  is  next  doubled,  to  form 
the  di^^sor  §a5,  or  134°;  the  (juotient  of  this  is  J,  oi'  4',  which, 
Iry  multiplieation,  produces  ^Xr,  and  to  it  *r,  the  square  ot 
%\  or  4'  X  4'  =  16",  is  annexed.  The  remainder  ^  ^i  or 
li^S^^^i",  is  now  reduced  to  seconds,  amounting  to  4'*'**  ^ 
'7424'^,  for  another  operation. 

^xJ     ,)  4.vic5       (h  134°  877424''  {55" 

^r#  7370 

C  «  7     20'" 

•     ici  50        25''" 


fit  f^$   xt  45"    49'"      35"" 

The  compoinided  portion  of  the  root  so  found  is  again  dou- 
bled for  tlic  new  divisor  ^x>  «,  or  134°  8',  which  gives  die  quo- 
tient H,  or  55''.  Tlie  product  of  these  is  4^rc^  «,  or  7377"  20", 
to  which  tlie  sqiiare  of  m,  or  55"^  amounting  to  »  «•  or  .50'"  ^S'' , 
is  added,  The  whole  collectecl  root  is,  therefore,  I?  *  >*>  ^ 
^7°  4'  55" ;  but,  had  the  double  of  this  been  employed  to  di- 
vide the  final  remainder,  fu  fi^  ai,  or  45"  49"'  35"",  it  would  e- 
vidently  have  given  a  further  minute  addition  of  very  nearly  one 
third  of  fJL  second.  The  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon  is  hence 
equal,  in  sexagesimal  parts  of  the  radius,  to  37°  4'  55j'f  wliich* 
being  converted  hito  decimal  fractions,  makes  .6180339,  true 
to  the  last  place.  ITie  round  numbers  adopted  by  Vtokvoj 
would,  by  conversion  into  decimals,  give  .6180324  ;  an  appro* 
jdmation  fully  sufficient  lor  all  tlie  purposes  of  science  at  that 
earlv  period. 

'f'Jie  ii^troduction  of  the  sexagesimal  system  of  notation  may 
1  therefore 
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therefore  he  rep^arded  os  the  most  important  improvement 

the  Greek  arithmetic.      Its    procedure   rcsemblctl   closely  i 

methixl   which   we  now  practise  in   the  manaiijement  of  di 

decimal  fractions^      There  was  only  wanting,  to  facilitate 

operations,  a  nuiltiplication   table   more  exttiisive   than   oi 

and  comprehending  the  mutual  pro<hicts  of  all   the  numb 

inclusively   from    1    to   59.     Such    a   tabic   M-as   actually   a 

structed,  long  afterwards,   by  Philip    Lansbcrg,  an  ingenl 

and  learncK.1  JDutch  clergj'man.     Purbach,  one  of  the  fust  j 

'most   ardent   restorers   of  iiiathematical   science,    luul,    ab 

the   middle   of  tlie   fifteentli   century,    couibine<l    the    scxa 

simal  with  the  decimal  system,  whicli  was  Iritely  sjiread  o 

Europe,  luiving  been  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 

Bteud  of  S600',  or  216,000",  into  which  the  jmcient  astronon; 

divided  the  radius  of  the  circle,  Purbnch   niade  it  to  conl 

600,000  equal  parts.     His  disciple  and  companion,  MuUei 

JConingsberg,  commonly  styled  Bc}riomontatm$y  to  whom-  tri 

nometry  owes  its  present  foiin,  conif)leted  the  progress,  by 

Jecting  entirely  that  sexagesimal  admixture,  and  adopting 

the  radius  a  division  i)ureiy  decimal,     liut  this   innovation  1 

an  influence  still  more  extensive,  iiincc  it  gave  occa^jion,  in 

sequel,  to  the  introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  the  practio 

which  has  so  materiaUy  abridgc^il  and  simjiliiied  all  our  calci 

tions.     IJy  such  gradual  steps  have  the  most  useful  imprc 

ments  b^en  achieved  !     The  astronomical  division  of  the  ci 

first  suggested  the  sexagesimal  scale  ;  the  sexagesimals  were  r 

blendeil  with  the  decimal  arrant-ement ;  and  the  decimal  sul 

vision,  in  its  independent  form,  was  finally  reduced  to  vu 

•  practice. 

.  The  Greek  arithmetic,  then,  as  successively  moulded  by 
ingenuity  of  Archime<lcs,  of  Apollonius,  and  Ptolemyv  had 
tained,  on  the  whole,  to  a  singular  degree  of  i)erfcction, 
>vas  capable,  not\nth^tanding  its  cumbrous  structKre,  of  ] 
forming  operations  of  very  consuiiTable  diHlcuIty  and  ma 
tude.  'Y\\Q  great  and  radictil  (U  feet  of  the  system  con>i^te( 
tlie  want  of  a  general  ma.rk  analogous  to  our  cipher,  and  wh 
-yi'ithout  having  any  value  itself,  sliould  ser\e  to  ascertain 
rank' or  power  of  the  otlici*  cliaractirs,  by  iiiliug  up  the  vai 
places  in  the  scale  of  numeration,  Vet  vvere  the  (ireeks  no 
together  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  sut  ii  a  \^v^\\ ;  lor  Pi 
yny,  in  his  Almagest,  emj^Ws  the  small  «,  to  e'CeiJ]\v  tLe  i 
flental  blanks  which  occurred  in  the  notation  of  >.oxagcsiii 
This  letter  ^^as  perhaps  chosen  by  hiiu,  because,  inuuedii 
8uccc^diug  to  I',  which  denotes  (iO,  it  could  not,  in  the  sex 
i^inuil  arriUigemcnt,  occasion  any  sort  of  ambiguity,  l^ut 
adyai^tagc  thqice  resulting  wqs  eiitirely  coniined  to  that  pi 
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colar  case.    The  letters,  being  already  significant,  were  gene- 
rally diBqualified  for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  supplementary  no- 
tation ;  and  the  selection  of  an  alphabetic  character  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  cipher  may  be  considered  as  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, which  appears  to  have  arrested  the  progress  towards 
a  better  and  more  complete  system.     Had  ApoUonius  classed 
the  numerals  by  triads,  instead  of  tetrads,  he  would  have  great- 
ly simplified  the  arrangement,  and  avoided  the  confusion  aris- 
ing fix)m  the  admixture  of  the  punctuated  letters  expressive  of 
thousands.     It  is  by  this  method  of  proceeding  with  periods  of 
three  figures,   or  advancing  at  once  by  thousands  instead  rf 
tens,  that  we  are  enabled  most  expeditiously  to  read  off  the 
largest  numbers.     The  extent  of  tlie  alphabet  was  favourable  to 
the  first  attempts  at  numeration ;  since,  with  the  he^  rf  three 
intercalations,  it  furnished  characters  for  the  wlnJe  range  be- 
low a  thousand ;  but  diat  very  circumstance,  in  the  end,  proved 
a  bar  to  future  improvements.     It  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
portant stride,  to  nave  next  exchanged  those  triads  into  monads, 
oy  discarding  the  letters  expressive  of  tens  and  hundreds,  and 
retaining  only  the  first  dass,  which,  with  its  inserted  episewofh 
should  denote  the  nine  digits.     Hie  idta^  which  signified  ten, 
now  losing  its  force,  might  have  been  employed  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  cipher.     By  such  progressive  chang^,  the  a- 
rithmetical  notation  of  the  Greeks  would  at  last  have  reached 
its  utmost  perfection,  and  have  exactly  resembled  our  own.    A 
wide  interval,  no  doubt,  did  still  remain  ;  yet  the  genius  of  that 
acute  people,  had  it  continued  unfettered,  would  in  time,  wc 
may  presume,  have  triumphandy  passed  the  intervening  boun- 
daries.   But  the  death  of  Ptolemy  was  succeeded  by  ages  of 
languor  and  decline ;   and  the  spirit  of  discovery  insensibly 
evaporated  in  miserable  polemical  disputes,  till  the  fidr  estab- 
lishment of  Alexandria  was  finally  overwhdmed  under  the  irre- 
sistible arms  of  the  Arabs,  lately  roused  to  victory  and  conquest 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  religion. 

The  oldest  form  of  notation  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  numerals  retained  by  the  Romans,  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  any  material  improvement  They  mi^t  serve  laborious- 
ly to  register  a  number  that  was  not  very  large  j  but  they  could 
not  afford  the  slightest  aid  in  performing  an  arithmetical  com- 
putation. By  vmat  ingenuity,  fi>r  instance,  could  even  sudi 
small  nujnbers  as  4-8  and  34  be  multiplied  together,  if  expressed, 
by  the  complicated  symbols  XLVIII  and  XXXIV,  where  both 
the  units  and  tlie  tens  are  equally  involved  ?  •  But  the  Romans 
>vt  re  lute  in  acouj ring  any  taste  for  refinement,  and  remained, 
during  ihc  whole  course,  of  their  history,  profoundly  ignorant 
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of  science.  The  inferiority  of  that  austere  people  to  the  Gre^, 
in  aQ  the  el^;ant  arts  of  ufe,  is  acknowledged  by  their  grtat 
poet  in  these  memorable  lines : 

ExcuderU  alii  tpirantia  moUius  €eraf 
Credo  tquidem;  vivos  ducent  de  marmare  vobus; 
Orabunt  caussas  melius^  cceUqtte  meatus 
Describent  radiOf  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent: 
Ta  regere  iroperic)  populos,  Romane»  roemento ; 
Hx  tibi  erunt  artcs ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.        JEn*  VI.  848. 
In  the  few  simple  calculations  which  they  had  occasion  to 
make,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  sort  of 
mechanical  process,  employing  pebbles  or  coimtets.     Boys  were 
taught  that  numble  art  at  school,  and  carried  with  them,  as  im- 
plements of  computation,  a  loadus^  or  box  filled  with  pebbles, 
and  a  board  on  which  these  were  placed  in  rows : 
[  _— — —  fnagm 

Qno  pueri  ma^nis  e  centwrkmibus  orti 
\  L€too  suspenst  locales  tabtdamque  lacerio.    Her.  Sat.  I.  73. 

,  Every  opulent  Roman  kept  certain  domestic  slaves,  whose  sole 
'  office  it  was  to  act  as  secretaries  or  accountants. 

Camputait  atque  cevet.    Ponaiitr  calculus,  adsini 
Cwn  tabuU  fueri,^^  Juv.  Sat.  IX.  40. 

I       It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  term  cnktdation  itself  claims 

•  no  higher  descent  than  from  cakidus^  a  pebble.  A  table  strew- 
ed with  fine  sand,  the  pulvis  eruditus  of  the  poets,  served  both 
for  tracing  geometrical  dihgrams,  and  teachmg  the  elements  of 

*  writing;  a  very  primitive  contrivance,  but  universally  used 
'  throumout  the  East,  from  which  it  has  latdy  been  imported 
'   into  this  country,  whh  a  view  to  lower  the  price  of  leamingt 

when  that  of  every  thing  else  is  extravagant.  The  board  on 
'  whkh  arithmetical  operations  were  performed,  at  first  by  meana 
of  pebbles,  was  named  abacus^  from  the  Greek  «^^ ;  probably 
because  originally  it  was  only  «  writing  taUe  of  a  compendiou<^> 
form,  and  designed  for  instructing  chiMren  m  their  alphabet,  or 
A,  B,  r. 

Nee  qui  abaco  numeroSf  et  secto  in  puhere  metas 
Sdt  risisse  vafsT. —  Plws.  Sat.  I.  ISl. 

The  abacus  was  divided,  fiom  the  ri^it  to  the  left  hand,  by 
vertical  columns,  on  which  the  pebbles  were  placed,  to  denote 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  Hie  labour  of  counting 
and  arrwging  those  pebbles  was  afterwards  sensibly  abridc^ 
by  drawing  across  the  board  a  horizontal  line,  above  which, 
each  single  pebble  had  the  power  of  five.  In  the  progress  of 
luxury,  tali^  or  dies  made  of  ivory,  were  used  instead  of  peb- 
bles, and  small  silver  coins  came  to  supply  the  place  of  counters. 
But  rbe  operations  with  the  abacus  were  roidered  still  more  com^ 
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modious,  by  substitutinjr,  for  such  tali  or  counters,  small  beads 
strujifj  on  parnUcl  thrcjuls,  and  somctinies  i>c<^  Rtuck  atong 
grooves,  W'itli  such  an  instrument,  it  is  not  difficuk  to  pet- 
ceivc  how  tlie  simpler  additions^  and  subtractions  could  he*  per- 
ibrmetl  >virh  tolerable  expctlition  ;  but  to  accomplish  a  process 
of  mil  hi  plication  or  division,  even  on  tlie  smallest  wale,  must 
have  btvn  a  work  of  tedious  and  most  irksome  hilx)ur.  Ac- 
countants by  proiIs>iion,  among  the  Ilomans,  were  st\'k*d  calah 
laion Sy  or  ratiovaihi.  Various  exjK'dients  S4»eni  to  have  been 
empkn  ( d  For  lihortoninfj  the  arithmetical  oiKnations.*  The  -dif- 
ferent jH^sitioiis  of  the  Angel's  were,  for  that  purjiose,  us^\  to  a 
certahi  extent.  BiHthius  tresited  largely  of  (he  subject  5  and 
even  the  venerable  Bede  lias  given  very  diffuse  rult*b  tor  what 
was  called  digital  arithmetic. 

But  the  application  of  the  abams  itself  was  not  entirely  for- 
gotten at  a  much  later  period.  %W  have  seen  a  small  \'olunic 
iif  arithm(»tic.  Cjuaiutly  composeil  in  the  form  of  diak)gue  by 
llobert  Uccorde,  teacher  of  mathematics  and  practitioner  in 
phytic  *  at  Cambridge,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL ;  i" 
which  round  dots^  })lacal  on  })eiiKMulicular  lines,  and  einploycd 
to  express  the  succession  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c,  arc 
made  to  pertbrm  some  of  the  simpler  numerical  o|>cratious. 
.  To  the  same  ingenious  man  we  arc  indebted  for  the  iirst  treiitisc* 
of  akebra,  then  named  the  rossic  art^  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Lnglish  liuijruage  5  but  his  meritorious  labours,  like  those 
of  the  grciitest  l)enelactors  of  our  species,  set»m  to  have  been  ill 
recjuited,  since,  having  ninovc^d  to  the  capital,  he  died  under 
confinement  ior  tlebt  iii  the  Fleet  Pris<m. 

A  small  instrument,  entirely  rescnnbling  the  abaatSj  has  like- 
"uise  at  dillbrent  time^  been  recomuK^ndtxl,  tor  teaching  tlie  ele- 
ments of  ciphering,  under  the  mune  of  palpable  ariihniettc. 
Managed  with  proper  diseretic^n,  such  a  contrivance  would  no 
doubt  be  useful  in  cunveving  jii.st  notions  of  our  system  oi  nO" 
meration  to  very  young  hv'ginners,  who  are  commonly  hurrjeu 
injudieiouvly  into  the  niitlst  of  complex  oiw^rations,  and  which 
they  learn  to  perfoiin  by  mere  routine*  But  we  should  not  oe- 
sire  to  sec  it  carried  any  ilniher.  The  modern  fancy  of  beguil- 
ing children  into  an  acquisition  of  prcniatme  knowledge  in  the 
vg7 

*  As  the  Moors  were  rot  less  famed  in  Europe  for  their  skill  >^ 
medicine,  than  their  dexterity  in  calculation,  the  terms  Phifsicia^ 
and  y!t.xrhraist  appear  at  irtst  to  have  been  regarded  jls  almost  sy* 
iionymt^us.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  published  »• 
bout  lliat  time,  tie  Bachelor  J>anson  Carra^co,  who,  in  his  rencoan- 
ter  with  the  Knight,  was  thrown  trom  his  hori»e  and  had  his  nW 
broke,  sent  in  quest  of  an  atgebrisla  to  heal  his  bruises. 
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very  handling  of  toys,  wc  arc  little  disposed  to  admire  ;  and  we 
cannot  hel}i  siispectinp;,  indeed,  the  ultimate  utility  of  all  those 
plans  of  etlueation  which  arc  directed  by  a  mechanical  princi-= 
pie,  and  liave  an  evident  tendency  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  a  sort 
of  machine. 

When  calculations  with  counters  becnme  more  involved,  th(? 
table  on  which  they  were  perfonncKl,  bcinfr  neccssnnly  of  a  \-ery 
considerable  size,  was  called  the  bench  or  bank ;  and  hence  our 
term  for  an  of  lice  where  money  transactions  arc  nem^tiatcHl.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Nonnan 
Conquest,  and  intended  for  auditing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown, 
had  its  name  from  srarrr/r/zw/,  wliich,  in  modern  Latin,  signi- 
fies a  chess-board.  The  accounts  were  cast  up  by  the  tellers,  or 
comptUatorcSy  on  a  large  table  covcreil  with  black  clolh,  chequer'^ 
^rf  with. white  lines,  on  which  were  placed  counters,  or  small 
foreign  coins,'  to  denote  successively  jience,  ^:hillings  and  2x>unds; 

Croceeding  aftcru'ards,  on  the  several  distinctures  of  tin*  clotli, 
y  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  Sums  of  money  were  also  rude- 
ly markctl  on  tallies^  so  called  because  they  consisted  of  white 
sticks  of  hazel  or  willow,  split  up  and  cut  square  at  both  end«  ; 
a  verv'  luic  notch  on  them  denoting  a  penny,  one  rather  larger 
a  shilling,  and  one  still  larger  a  pound  j  the  notch  next  in  size 
rqircsented  twenty  pounds,  a  larger  one  expressed  a  humhxxl, 
and  the  largest  of  all  a  thousand.  This  very  strange  jiractice 
has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times  ;  another  ^tnking  in- 
stance of  the  blind  obstinacy  with  whic4i  nncient  usages,  how- 
ever absurd  and  ridicnlous  they  may  through  time  have  become, 
arc  yet  retained  in  public  oflices,  and  esjK^ially  in  our  comts  of 
law. ' 

The  introduction  of  the  Ainbic  digits,  which  produced  a  to- 
tal revolution  in  tlie  system  of  modern  aritlnnf  tic,  is  conmionly 
ascribcil  to  Gerbert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  lleury,  wlio,  at 
tlie  connnencement  of  die  ele\enth  cetitmy,  wes  elevated  to  the 
Pajial  chuir,  by  tlie  name  of  Sylvester  11.  Unit  ardent  ecc4c^ 
kiastic,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  tooIkI  prejudice,  Ii:k1  yet  tlie 
resolution  to  pass  into  S))ain,  ami  study  for  several  yejirs  the 
sciences  there  cuki\"atetl  by  the  Moors.  On  his  rotuni  to  Kranoc 
from  this  new  pilgrimage,  fraught  witli  various  ami  \\M\\i  iti- 
fonnation,  he  was  esteemed  a  ])rodlgy  of  learning  bv  the  C  hris- 
tians  of  the  West ;  nor  did  tlie  malice  of  his  rivals  lliil  to  rej^rcH 
sent  him  as  a  magician  leagued  with  the  infirnal  j)ov.ots.  'lo 
the  decimal  system  of  notation  with  which  he  had  btH.ome  aiv 
c{uainted,  Gerbert  apy)Iied  indilTerently  the  old  name  alacii$^  or 
the  Arabic  term  al^orisvius^  compoumleil  of  the  definite  (nticle 
ai  and  tlie  Greek  woid  rt^*^***^,  and  signifying  tliejvfor.*,  ihe  art 
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cf  ^numbering.  The  knowledge  of  that  art  was  fiffthcr  extend- 
ed, from  the  mtercourse  then  opened  with  the  East,  by  the  Cru- 
saders and  the  Italian  merchants  who  frequented  die  coasts  of 
the  Levant.  Yet  it  must  for  some  time  have  made  a  very  slow 
and  obscure  progress.  The  characters  themselves  i^pear  to 
^ave  been  long  considered  in  Europe  as  dark  and  mysterious. 
Deriving  their  whole  force  from  the  use  made  of  the  zero  or  ci- 
pher, so  called  from  the  Arabic  word  tsaphara,  denoting  empty 
or  voidf  this  term  came  aflerwards  to  express,  in  general,  anr 
secret  mark.  While  the  verb  to  cipher  means  to  compute  with 
figures,  the  phrase  to  wrfie  in  cipher  still  signifies  the  concealing 
a<;ommunication  under  private  and  concerted  sjrmbols.  The 
Arabic  characters  occur  in  some  arithmetical  tracts  composed  in 
En^and  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ceo- 
times,  particularly  in  a  work  by  John  of  Hali&x,-  or  Sacro-i 
Bosco)  but  another  century  elapsed  before  they  were  generaUj 
adopted.  At  first,  they  were  used  only  partially,  and  intermix- 
ed with  the  Saxon,  or  corrupted  Roman,  numerals.  Their  forrti 
also  was  gradually  improved,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  ful^ 
settled  tiff  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  memo- 
rable epoch  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

But  though  our  present  numerals  were  certainly  derived  from 
A©  Arabians,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saracen  conquerors 
of  Spain,  that  imitative  people  laid  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  discover)'.  The  various  tribes  which  wandered  vnth 
their  herds  over  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia,  had  continued  for 
ages  in  a  state  of  rude  independence,  till  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  plenty,  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  the  Cialiphs,  temptp 
ed  them  to  cultivate  letters  and  the  physical  sciences.  Hi^ving 
once  tastetl  the  delight  which  knowledge  imparts,  they  appK^ 
with  ardour  and  unremitting  diligence,  to  procure  iruormatiCMi 
from  every  qunrtcr.  They  seldom,  however,  aspired  to  onpr 
niJ  efforts,  but  contented  themselves  with  commenting  on  the 
writings  of  their  admired  instructors,  or  with  slowly  augmenting 
the  stock  of  facts  by  their  own  laborious  observations.  Th^ 
adopted  with  eagerness  the  geometry  and  astronomy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  joined  to  thesb  ^ fined  sciences  the  derin^jd  system 
of  arithmetic,  borrowed  mort  probably  fit)m  the  Persians,  who 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  India.  According  to 
Alse^hadi,  a  learned  Arabian  doctor,  the  people  of  India  boast- 
ed ot  three  disco-  cries, — the  composition  of  the  Goiaila  War 
darnncy  or  Pllpav's  FaWcs — the  game  of  chess — and  the  num©' 
ral  characters.  "^Iaximus  Planudes,  who  has  been  already  mea- 
tioned  as  a  Greek  author  of  the  fourteenth  cen'tury,  bears  the 
tenc  tcstincnj  ia  his  arithmetic,  expressly  styling  it  A»y»f*««  '*" 
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9iwi,  or  ■^^^•^ui  acaT  Iv^i^y  that  is,  Indian  computation^  or  Calada 
tioft  aftet*  the  Indians:  and  he  moreover  subjoins,  that  the  fi 
jrures  themselves  were  Indian.  The  characters  given  hy  Pla 
nudes  scarcely  differ  at  all  from  the  Arabic,  which,  again,  very 
nearly  resemble  the  Persian,  novr  universally  usfed  through  th^ 
l6wer  provinces  of  India.  Planudes,  by  an  omicron^  represent 
the  cipher,  which  is  merely  a  fidl  dot  in  the  Persian,  and  a  ve 
ry  small  «  in  the  Arabic ;  and  his  m^k  for  five,  which  the  A 
rabians  denoted  by  a  large  O,  resembles  most  nearly  the  San- 
sent.  But  the  Arabians  likewise  employed  occasionally,  as  w( 
do,  letters  to  signify  numbers*  In  the  astronomical  tables  o 
•  Ulugh  Beigh,  tSe  numbers  are  set  dotv-n  in  letters;  and  tbi 
lifter  the  Arabian  mode  of  writing,  or  in  the  order  from  rifph 
to  left.  In  imitation  of  the  Gre^  also,  the  •  which  occupiec 
the  blanks  in  the  sexagesimal  system,  is  there  supphed  by  a  cor 
responding  letter.  Yet  tlie  Arabians,  as  well  as  the  Persians 
ill  copying  the  numeral  characters,  inverted  their  usual  ordei 
of  writing,  and  proceeded  from  lefc  to  right,  as  it  is  universal 
ly  practised  wherever  such  a  notation  has  prevailed.  These  cir 
cumstances,  taken  in  combination,  suflicietitly  prove  that  th< 
decimal  arrangement  had  been  invented  by  a  veiy  different  pco 

Our  modern  system  of  arithmetic  has  thus  its  origin  distinct 
ly  referred  to  the  genial  climes  of  the  East,  where  the  humai 
species  was  early  ripened  into  some  degree  of  refinefnent.  Th( 
present  inhabitants  of  India  are  a  mixed  breed,  M:>eaking  a  va 
riety  of  disjects,  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit^  which  was  pro 
bobty  the  language  of  the  parent  stock.  Tins  ancient  race,  i 
we  credit  the  assertions  of  its  sanguine  admirers,  had  already 
made  the  most  wonderful  advance<%  in  arts  and  science,  whili 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  still  in  their  cradle.  Bat  the  illu 
gion  is  now  rapidly  ptissing  away.  The  exaggerated  pretension 
cf  the  Brahmins  are  onljr  supported  by  vanity  and  fraud  work- 
ing on  the  credulity  of  their  oDsequious  pupils.  Afler  making  al 
the  necessary  deductions,  the  progress  of  th6  Hindus  will  ap()eai 
nothing  marveUous ;  nay,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  ti 
suspect,  that,  in  many  cases,  their  kriowleilge  wai5  only  bor- 
rowed at  second  hand  from  the  communication  of  their  Per 
flian  or  Arabian  conquerors,  who  themselves  had  been  instruct 
ed  by  the  creative  genius  of  the  Greeks.  When  the  bidder 
stores  of  Asiatic  learning  were  first  opened  to  us  by  the  zea 
and  industry  of  our  rountmnen,  wc  were  promised  a  flood  o 
rriast  curious  infonnation.  XJnfovtunatelv,  our  expectations'havt 
as  yet  been  grievously  disappointed.  We  are  sick  of -the  dul 
}Aiirtjd\ty  of  the  Hindus,  and  woary  of  their  toilsofiae  and  abor 
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tive  filtempts  at  poetry ;  nor  can  we  relish  the  monotonous  de^ 
tail  of  their  civil  broik  or  court  revolutions.     The  labours  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  arc  no  doubt  highly  meritorious ;  but  its  views, 
we  suspect,  have  not  always  been  rightly  directed.    The  ingenious 
researches  intoSiie  composition  oftlie  Hindu  mythology,  which 
has  neither  the  dcgance  of  the  Greek,  nor  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  Gothic  machinery,  seem  fit  only  to  nourish  a  disposition 
towards  mysticism.     A  single  authentic  page  of  the  geometry  or 
astronomy  of  the  Brahmins,  would  enable  us  to  judge  &r  bet- 
ter  respecting  their  actual  advances  in  sciencci  than  whole  vo* 
lumes  of  dissertations  on  traditional  tales,  and  doubtful  or  apo^ 
cr}^obal  writings.     The  pretensions  of  the  Hindus  to  philoso-' 
phical  discovery  have  come  to  be  regarded  with  such  violent 
mistrust,  that  the  public  mind,  passing  from  admiration  to  the 
opposite  extieme*  will  now  scarcely  allow  that  unlucky  race  tlie 
very  moderate  share  of  reputation  to  which  they  are  iustly  en- 
titled«     We  hoped  at  least  to  have  been  able  to  establish, 'on 
a  firm  basis,  tlieir  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  decimal  nu* 
merals,  and  to  trace  their  progress  in  arithmetical  operations* 
But  our  inquiries,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  have  all  proved  siiH 
gularly  unproductive.     We  have  examined,  without  acquirim^ 
any  distinct  information  whatever,  the  various  memoirs  which 
promised  to  lh»*ow  light  on  the  subject.     We  have  even  cqd- 
suited  some  individuals  of  great  ingenuity,  and  profoundly  skills 
ed  in  the  Sanscrit,  but  who,  not  having  turned  their  thoughts 
to  calculation,  had  Imstily  concluded  that  the  BrahmJjis  used 
figures  precisely  as  we  do,  and  were  of  course  more  expert  ii^ 
the  operations.     In  the  ponderous  grammars  which  have  beat 
lately  published  of  that  ancient  language,  we  find  the  deden- 
sion  of  numerals  treated  at  great  length,  though  not  the  fili^H 
est  hint  is  betrayed  respecting  tlieir  mode  oT  notation.    The 
learned  Dr  Wilkius,  indeed,  in  a  cc^peiplate  exhibiting  the 
elements  of  the  Sanscrit  after  tlie  Devanagari  character,  like- 
wise gives  the  numerical  figures ;  but  he  has  neglected  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  authority  on  which  they  rest.     We  have 
Ihjcu  informed,  from  the  highest  and  most  respectable  quarter, 
that,  a    complete  Hindu    treatise  of  arithmetic    was    several 
years  since  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  eminent  abilities.    It 
IS  impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  bbth  surprise  and  re- 
giet,  that;  while  the  press  was  teeming  with  tlie  multifarious 
compositions  of  the  East,  a  manuscript  of  such  peculiar  inter- 
est should  so  long  have  been  suffered  to  remain  unprintei 
We  trust  that  the  Asiatic  Society  will  hasten  to  retrieve  iU 
character,  by  encouraging  the  publication  of  that  tract.     If  tlie 
original  were  a€certai«€d  to  be  really  heuscrit,  remounting'to  a 
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liigh  antiquity,  and  not,  as  we  know  to  have  happened  in  some 
other  cases,  a  disguisecl  version  from  the  Persic,  it  would  com- 
pletely decide  an  important  question  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  tha  human  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  oblic^ed  to  proceed  by  conjecture 
and  concurring  probabilities.  Ihc  Sanscrit,  unlike  the  other 
Eastern  languages,  is  written  from  left  to  right,  in  the  very 
nvxle  which  has  been  universally  practised  with  the  figurate  nu- 
merals. ITiis  circumstance  alone  affords,  we  think,  a  strong 
presumption,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  invented 
the  decimal  system  of  notation.  In  the  Sanscrit,  one  is  mark- 
ed by  a  single  stif'okc,  ending  with  a  twirl  5  two^  by  a  double 
twirled  stroke ;  threes  by  a  triple  incurved  stroke  5  fouTy  by  four 
involved  strokes  ;  Jidc^  by  the  same  number  of  strokes,  combin- 
ed and  projected  ;  the  character  for  six  seems  to  be  only  that  of 
three  doubled ;  those  of  seven ^  eighty- and  nine^  are  apparently 
the  contracted  combination  of  five  with  two,  die  double  tour, 
and  five  with  four.  The  cipher  itself  is  a  very  small  o.  ITie 
Tclinga  and  Birman  characters,  as  represented  in  Hyde's  Dis- 
sertations and  in  Symes's  Embassy  to  the  kingdom  of  Awl,  are 
evidently  of  the  same  origin  ;  only  they  have  a  tliin,  wire)*  form, 
being  generally  written  on  the  palmyra  leaf,  with  the  point  of 
a  style.  The  Persian  numerals,  wfiich  are  now  current '  over 
India,  appear  to  be  only  those  of  the  Sanscrit  a  little  abridged. 
The  mark  for  Jive^  in  Sanscrit,  exactly  resombling  our  5  in- 
verted, is  melted  into  a  large  O  in  the  Persian,  where  the  broad 
dot  is  assumed  for  the  small  o,  or  cipher,  of  the  Sanscrit  The 
Persians,  who  are  estoemcd  the  best  computists  in  the  East, 
have  introduced  into  the  lower  provinces  of  India,  as  we  learn 
from  Gladwin,  a  peculiar  mocle  of  keeping  the  revenue  ac- 
counts, marking  large  numbers,  partly  by  symbols  formed  of 
contracted  words,  and  partly  by  numeral  characters. 

But  though  a  variety  of  concurring  facts  lead  us  to  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  to  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  India,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  dis- 
covery was  completed  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  ancient  Egj'ptians,  who,  perhaps  from  their  early  com- 
munication with  tne  people  of  Hindustan,  ^tertained  the  same 
veneration  for  certain  mystical  propertiea  of  numbers,  were  y(^ 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  numeral  characters.  If  such 
an  improvement  in  arithmetic  haid  actually  taken  place  when 
Pj-thagoras  visited  India,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  phi- 
losopher would  have  neglected  to  transport  it  into  Greece,  or 
imagine  that  on  art  so  very  simple  could  ever  afterwards  be  en- 
lirelv  forgotten.    The  Brahmins  themselves  were  npt  aware  of 
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the  principle  which  they  liad  struck  out.  They  stopped  Aort 
in  their  progress,  and  did  not,  like  the  Gredw,  attempt  die 
descending  scale  of  numeration.  The  use  of  decimal  fracti(»tt, 
we  are  assured,  is  even  at  present  Unknown  .to  the  natiTes  df 
India ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  fractional  parts  are  concam- 
e<l,  they  perform  their  operations  with  &r  less  e:q)edition  that 
the  Europeans. 

The  people  of  Upper  Asia  have  reached  the  precise  sta^  of 
numeration  which  the  Romans  liad  attained.  The  Chmese 
empk>y  two  kinds  of  numerals ; — the  one  very  complex,  and 
formeil  by  uniting  their  hieroglyphical  dtaracters  5  the  othfer 
simpler,  and,  allowing  for  their  mode  of  writing  fh>m  tq>  to 
bottom,  very  nearly  resembling  the  Roman,  bo£  in  shape  and 
composition.  They  express  o^ie^  by  a  slender  horiziHital  line, 
wliich  was  repeated  downwards,  and  variously  contracted,  to 
signify  the  other  digits ;  ten^  they  denote  by  a  thick  vertical 
stroke,  crossed  by  a  horizontal  fine;  tweitty^  Mrfy^  &c.  are 
marked  by  repeating  and  condensing  these  strokes,  ahrays 
crossed  by  a  slender  line ;  a  kWidred  is  represented  by  two  ver- 
tical strokes,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  oblique  one,  and  con- 
nected by  three  horizontal  lines.  To  signi^  a  thousand^  the 
symbol  for  ten  is  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  broad  oUiqne 
stroke ;  and  to  represent  2000,  3000,  &c  the  same  compoiuid 
character  is  employed  1  only  the  marks  for  twoy  tAree^  &c  ate 
annexed. 

Such  involved  svmbols  are  evidently  altogether  onfit  for  aid- 
ing the  purposes  of  calculation.  Hie  Chinese  have,  ther^ne, 
recourse  to  palpable  arithmetic  |  and  thar  swanpan  is  almc»t 
exactlv  the  same  as  the  Roman  aiaaa.  That  instrument,  nni- 
vnrsalfy  used  by  all  ranks  throughout  China,  consists  c^afirame 
cf  wood,  divided  by  a  perpendicular  bar  into  two  compartments, 
which  are  intersected  by  a  series  of  paraDd  wires  having  small 
hiiUs  strung  021  them,  five  balls  being  allotted  on  the  kS  hand 
to  each  wire  of  the  loiger,  and  two,  equal  in  powo-  to  ten,  on 
the  riii^t  and  in  the  smalls  compartment.  The  swamptm 
u  rath«r  more  e\tensi\*e  than  the  oiocao,  being  cooqNiaed 
||tiH>rally  i^^  n\oro  than  nine  wires,  and  wld<&  mark  ao  ma- 
ny places  in  ihe  dinriiual  system  of  arrai^^emem.  The  Chi- 
neat^  apucar  aUo  to  haw  advanced  a  step  bcjood  the  Ro* 
HMM^I  u^r,  cumw«HKu>g  the  uniu  £rx»n  any  intennediate 
x\ire%  tWy  prtx^etti  eiilH^r  by  the  a«»Mling  or  deioendii^ 
«rak  of  inm^rmtu^u  FoUowing  the  same  imnc%ile,  dbes^d^ 
>i)i«\i\«  t^'  ^vigliu  aiMi  UKaaures  used  in  cEina  are  almost  en- 
linJv  d«\  iu\a) )  a  iHixNumunca  which  greatfy  *^lnrtn  their  or- 
(lina)^^  c\>»^put*U\M^ 
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We  must  now  dose  this  tedious  article,  which  has  occupied 
flo  much  of  our  space  sa  scarcely  to  leave  us  room  for  making  any 
general  reflections.  The  subject  has  been  hitherto  but  shghtly 
noticed,  though  it  must  appear,  on  a  minute  examination^  to  he 
not  less  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  philosophical  mauir- 
er.  With  aU  the  pains  bestowed  in  gleaning  information  nrom 
various  authors,  our  researches,  we  confess,  have  yet  proved  lit- 
tle satisfiu^tory.  If  the  imperfect  view  just  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  mind  in  the  art  of  nunjbering,  spoulp  have  the  fortune  to 

.«xcite  some  attention,  and  lead  eventually  to  the  acquisition  of 
laore  accurate  and  explicit  information,  our  widies  will  be  fully 
gratified.  The  natural  mode,  we  conceive,  of  arriving  at  the  de- 
cimal notation,  was  through  the  medium  of  palpable  or  tangible 
arithmetic.  Nothing  seemed  wanted  for  ccnnpletmg  the  discovery, 
but  to  express,  in  written  characters,  the  simple  arrangement  ot 
iheswanpan  or  abacus^  The  Ore^  too  soon  abandoned  those 
he^  and  proceeded,  by  a  devious  path,  which  their  ingenuity 
graduallv  traced  out.  The  Romans,  again,  and  even  the  Chi*? 
nese,  wno  were  better  acquainted  with  calculation,  never  soar-. 
^  above  mecjiocrity,  but  continued  satisfied  with  their  humble 
mechanical  substitutes.  If  men  had  not  been  drawn  instinc- 
tively to  count  by  tens,  the  reckoning  by  dozens  would  have 
had  some  obvious  advantages.      This  progression  not  only 

:  mounts  fitster,  but  twelve,  bemg  more  divisible  than  ten,  would^ 
with  greater  facility,  express  fractions  in  the  descending  scale. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  adopt  the  duo^ 
decimal,  instead  of  the  decimal,  system  of  numeration.    It  woul4 

.  |>e  reouisite,  in  that  case,  to  firame  two  simple  charapters  for  ten 
and  ^even,  and  to  give  a  wider  extension  to  tl>e  successive  terms 
0f  dozen,  gross,  dom}le  gross,  &c.  corresponding  t}]ien  to  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  The  famous  pharles  XlL  of  Sweden^ 
whose  conduct  was  always  marked  by  an  irregular  gran4eur  of 
sentiment,  is  reported  to  have  occi^ied  his  leisure  moments,  dur- 
ing the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  trenches  befpre  Frederickshall  on 
the  Norw^an  frontier,  with  devjsing  the  means  of  introducing 
)he  duodecimal  scale  of  arithmetic  mto  his  hereditary  states. 
Had  he  lived -to  attempt  the  execution  of  tliat  scheme,  he  would 

Kobably  hava  encountered  no  less  difficulty,  though  attended 
^  fewpr  disasters,  than  he  m?t  with  in  his  chimerical  project 
#F  efl^ting  the  Hberation  of  Europe. 
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Art.  VIII. 

Mcnioirc  sur  Ics  Llephatis  Vivaiis  et  Fossilc:,, 

»  sur  U  grand  MastodorUe^  dont  on  trouve  les  Os  en  divers 

Endroits  des  Deux  Conftnens^  Sr  surtout  sur  les  Bards  de  rOhio 
dans  VAmerique  Septentrionalek 

Jtcsume  general  de  VHistoire  des  Ossemens  Fossil^  des  Pada/' 
dermes^  S^c.  Par  C.  Cuvier,  Annalcs  du  Museum  d'H^ 
toire  Naturellc.     Tom.  VII  I.     1806. 

HThe  Jar  din  dt!;  Plant  es  at  Paris  was  establislicd  by  Lewis  the 
-*•  Thirteenth  in  1626.  'ITie  patronage  of  the  sovereigns 
who  succeeded »  dirt^ted  by  Uie  zeal  and  exertion  of  some  en- 
Jightened  individuals,  added  a  Museum  to  the  Botanic  Garden ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of*  tlie  established  schools  of 
Medicine,  Laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  has  contributed  materially  to  the  advancement  of  phyacal 
knowledge.  Men  distinguished  in  ever}'  branch  oi  natural  his^ 
tory,  have  filled  the  Chairs,  or  exercised  the  sfiperintendanoe 
of  tliis  useful  institution.  It  was  from  \\\c  Jardin  des  Plantes 
that  TouBNEFORT,  after  visiting  ai|  the  west  of  Europe,  set 
out  on  the  survey  of  the  East,  and  returned  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  the  vegetable  productions  vjf  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  It 
was  from  the  same  place  that  Buffon  sent  out  the  immortal  worfc, 
which  will  for  ever  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  human  laiow* 
ledge.  The  French  revolution  converted  a  Royal  into  a  Nation- 
al establishment ;  and,  if  the  e\'ents  which  tbiioweil  have  put  ah 
end  to  this  short-lived  honour^  they  have  rendered  the  Museum 
of  Paris  the  richest  in  the  world. 

Among  the  illustrious  men  who  fill  tlie  Chairs  in  this  In* 
Ptitution  at  the  present  moment,  tlie  names  of  Hauy,  Vac- 
oiELiN  and  CuviER,  are  particularly  di^tinguislied.  The  last, 
who  is  Professor  of  the  Anatomy  of  Animals,  and  Secretary  for 
the  Class  of  Physical  Sciences  in  the  National  Institute,  adds 
the  enlarged  views  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Buffon  to  the 
turn  for  accurate  and  minute  observation  which  distinguished 
his  coadjutor  Daubenton.  He  b  also  a  fine  writer;  and 
though,  in  this  roapeet,  luirdly  any  one  can  rival  Buffon,  he 
Laa  a  manifest  superiority  in  a  matter  of  still  greater  import- 
ance ;  for,  as  Buffon,  from  a  few  facts,  would  often  advance  to 
tlRH)ry  with  most  unpliilo^ophical  preciptation,  Cuviee  has  al- 
w^Vb  pn  civdcxl  with  the  ciuiiion  oi'  the  most  rigorous  induction; 
and,  satioficd  with  deducing  a  few  general,  fri)m  a  multitude  of 
particular  truths,  he  stvnis  wiUing  to  defer  the  last  step  of  ge- 
n(?^Ldizalloii  till  all  the  phcnoucaa  have  been  examined. 
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The  Annals  of  the  Museum  began  to  be  published  in  18' 
and,  since  that  time,  in  q  series  of  valuable  Memoirs,  have  i 
dually  contributed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science. 

The  attention  of  Cuvier  has  been  much  fixed  on  the  si 
ject  of  fossil  bones ;  and  he  has  extracted  from  thence,  by 
profound  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  much  curious  and  p 
ciee  information  concerning  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  glo 
The  three  Memoires  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article 
^hich  we  have  occasionally  added  observations  from  the  rej 
contain  some  of  his  most  valuable  discoveries. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  an  impression  the  sa 
natural  appearances  have  made  on  the  human  mind  in  differ 
states  of  its  unprovement.  A  phenomenon  which,  in  one  a^ 
lias  excited  the  greatest  terror,  has,  in  another,  been  an  < 
lect  of  calm  and  deliberate  ol^servation  ;  and  the  things  wh 
have  at  one  time  led  to  the  most  extravagant  fiction,  have, 
another,  only  served  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowled. 
The  same  comet  which,  from  the  age  of  Julius  Cesar,  li 
three  times  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the  nations  oft 
eai*th,  appeared  a  fourth  time,  in  the  ^ge  of  !:^wton,  to 
struct  mankind,  and  to  exemplify  the  universality  of  the  la 
which  that  great  interpfeter  of  nature  had  discovered.  T 
same  fossil  remains,  which,  to  St  Augustine  or  Kirchi 
seemed  to  prove  the  former  existence  of  giants  of  the  hum 
species,  were  found,  by  Pallas  and  Cuvier,  to  ascertain  t 
nature  and  character  of  certain  genera  and  species  of  quad] 
peds  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

From  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones  have  affordec 
measure  of  the  credulity,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  p 
losophers.  Theophrastus,  one  of  the  ancients  wlio  had  nn 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  nature,  believed,  as  Plivy  t< 
us,  that  bones  were  a  sort  of  mineral  production  that  orij 
nated  and  grew  in  the  earth.  St  Augustine  says,  that  he  four 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Utica,  a  fossil  human  tooth,  which  v 
a  hundred  times  the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person  bvii 
Pliny  says,  that,  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  a  part  of  a  niou 
tain  was  opened,  which  discovered  a  skeleton  sixteen  cubits, 
twenty-four  feet  loner,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion.  At 
much  later  period,  Kircher  tells  us  of  a  skeleton  dug  up  ne 
llome,  which,  by  an  inscription  attached  to  it,  was  knoi 
to  be  that  of  Pallas^  (slain  by  Turnus)^  and  was  higli 
than  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  same  author  teUs  us,  tJ 
another  skeleton  was  found  near  Palermo,  that  must  have  \ 
longed  to  a  man  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  who  thereir 
could  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Cj/rlopsy  most  probably  Po 
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phonus  himtdf.  The  same  author  has  given  the  measureft  oC 
several  other  colossal  m^i,  and  exhilnts  them  in  an  et^raving 
adi^ted  to  a  sc^le,  and  placed  in  order,  from  the  commoa  siz^ 
up  to  that  of  the  giant  last  mentioned. 

The  bdief  in  men  of  such  enormous  stature,  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  a{^>earance  of  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  large  ani- 
mals found  m  the  earth.  When  we  consider,  that  the  a:«la£ty 
and  misinterpretation  that  are  here  so  striking,  are  not  the  errore 
of  the  weak  and  illiterate,  but  of  men  of  taknts  and  learning, 
— the  best  instructed  b^  reading,  convQraBtion,  and  foreign  trar 
vel,  of  any  in  the  ages  \n  which  they  lived,— we  cannot  hdp  be- 
ing struck  with  the  differenpe  between  tlie  criterion  of  truth  a6 
received  in  tliose  ages  and  in  the  present  time. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  reason  of  this  diversity,  which  is 
perhaps  as  rcmaricable  as  any  circumstanf:e  whatev^  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  na- 
tund  and  experimental  philosophy,  which,  by  generalizing  par- 
ticular &cts,  has  given  a  force  and  extent  to  the  conclusions 
•from  expei*ienco,  whicli  they  did  not  possess  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. '  ♦ 

It  is  a  well-known  tact,  that,  on  the  Contiri^it  of  Eurq)e, 
there  are  few  countries  where  bones  of  large  animals,  having 
an  obvious  affinity  to  those  of  the  elephant,  have  not  bec^  found, 
liuried  in  the  earth  ;  &  circiunstance  no  doubt  the  more  wcm- 
derful,  that  no  such  animals  eocist  now  in  these  countries. 

Germany  has  alTorded  a  great  number  of  such  instances.  An 
entire  skeictxm  of  an  elephant,  found  very  deep  under  the  sur- 
ilice,  near  Tonna,  in  Ihuringio,  and  described  in  the  PhUo- 
sopkical  Trofisactions^  *  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Remains  of  the  same  kind,  tbund  by  Marsigli  in  xranqfiva- 
nia,  are  described  in  his  Uistorv  of  the  Danube,  and  suj^iosed 
to  be  remains  of  elephants,  which  the  Emperor  Trajan  had 
carried  with  him  in  his  ex|>edition  against  the  Dacians. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
bcrg,  by  following  some  indications  which  had  accidentally  pre- 
sented themselves,  found  no  less  than  sixty  tusks  of  elephants, 
taHQ^  of  them  ten  feet  long,  together  \»ith  many  teeth  of  other 
snimak  qu!te  unknown  in  our  climates. 

-  Italy  Kas  lurnikhed  a  great  many  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
la  the  upper  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  humerus  of  an  elqihant  was 
found,  .With  oyster-sbdls  adhering  to  it ;  frxMn  which  it  is  evi- 
dent, tliat  it  must  at  one  time  have  beea  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Th^  country  about  Verona  may  be  consLlcred  as  a  great  natu- 
ral 
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ral  cabinet,  in  which  is  preserved  a  vast  number  of  extraneou 
bodies,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.  *  Alberto  Fon 
Tis  has  described  some  bones  found  near  that  place,  of  a  ver 
remarkable  size.  There  was  one  tusk  about  thirty  inches  i 
circumference  at  the  root,  and  from^  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  i 
length. 

He  says,  that  the  only  tusks  of  living  elephants  that  he  hs 
heard  of,  that  i^proach  near  to  the  above  dimensions,  are  tw 
which  bebnged  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  each  of  them  te 
&et  in  length.  It  is  at  present  reckoned  a  large  tusk  that  mes 
sures  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length,  ^d  ten  or  twelve  inchc 
in  circumference. 

Such  facts  as  the  union  of  seanshells  with  bones  of  this  kind 
:«vere  no  doubt  what  suggested  to  Leibnitz  the  idea  which  h 
has  thrown  out  in  his  Protof^a^  that  they  must  have  belongs 
to  a  marine  animal  that  had  something  of  the  elephant  foiit 
The  ostecJofiy,  however,  of  these  aniniak,  and  particuiarly  c 
their  feet,  ooes  not  admit  of  the  supposition  tliat  tliey  were. in 
iiabitants  of  die  sea. 

Though  it  be  true,  that  some  of  the  fi:>ssil  bones  found  i 
Italy  and  in  other  countries,  have  the  appearance  of  havin, 
been  under  water,  yet  there  are  others  in  a  situation  so  perfect 
ly  undisturbed,  that  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  their  submei 
sion  in  the  sea.  An  entire  skeleton,  for  example,  was  dug  u] 
near  Arezzo,  in  1663,  just  in  the  state  wherein  the  animal  migh 
be  supposed  to  have  died  i  and  must,  probably,  be  that  of  ai 
elephant  which  had  sunk,  and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  marshc 
of  that  plain.  The  remains  found,  in  the  instances  here  enu 
xnerated,  have  either  belonged  entirely,  or  chiefly,  to  the  de 
phant  In  others,  the  bones  have  belonged  to  a  variety  of  ani 
mab  I  to  the  rhinoceros,  for  example ;  to  the  hyaena ;  to  an  ani 
mal  like  the  horse ;  to  deer,  oxen,  hares,  and  also  to  some  of  th 
small  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 

A  general  fiict  with  regard  to  them  is,  tliat  they  are  found  ii 
the  alluvial  and  unconsolidated  earth,  genenilly  in  the  vallev 
of  rivers,  and  not  far  from  their  banks.  There  is  aocordingi 
liardly  any  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Continent,  where  ipssi 
bones  have  not  been  discovered.  The  basins  of  the  Danube^  th 
Rhine,  the  Ellbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  are  all  quoted  i 
the  Memoir  of  Cuvier.  It  is  not,  however,  only  on  the  Conti 
nent,  nor  in  the  valleys  of  the  greatest  rivers,  that  such  bone 
are  found ; — they  are  found  also  in  islands. 

Sir  Hsins  81oane  had  a  tusk  of  an  elephant,  dug  up  ip  Loh 
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•don,  from  a  grard  pit  twelve  feet  deep,  at  the  end  cf  Gray's-Iim- 
Ifuie.  He  poMcsstnl  also  anotlier  ibund  in  a  stratum  of  blue  day, 
in  Nortlinmptonshire.  Cuvier  mentions,  that  he  has  himself 
pnrt  oF  tho  bones  of  the  fore  foot  of  an  elqihant  found  at  Kew, 
eighteen  fw^t  under  the  ffround. 

Rones  of  the  »ame  kind  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Shomy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  Salisbury-Plain,  and  in  Wales. 
\Vc  have  to  add  to  those  instances,  that  grinders  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  vertebrae  of  the  hiptx^tamus,  bive  been  found,  to- 
gether witli  the  bones  of  several  smaller  animals,  in  some  fiddt 
whore  they  were  diming  clay  for  bricks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hiamos,  *not  for  n*om  Brentford.  There  seems,  indeed,  to 
he  at  that  place  a  ver}*  considerable  repository  of  fossil  bones. 

Even  Iceland  has  contributed  its  share  to  these  wonders; 
and  the  jaw  ot^  an  elephant,  sent  from  thenice,  is  mention- 
ed by  Thomas  Barthohnus  as  having  beOi  idaoed  in  the  col- 
lectiim  of  the  University  of  Copenhi^^.  A  cranium  and  a 
t(x>th  are  said  by  Tortseus  to  have  been  brou^t  from  the  same 
island.  When  we  meet  with  sudi  bones  m  an  island  near 
the  )H>lar  circle,  we  nee<l  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  in  the 
islands  of  the  MeiUt^ranean.  Wliat  is  remarkable,  however, 
ht  that  they  are  found,  not  only  in  the  greater  islands,  such  as 
Sicihr  ami  CSr|)rus,  but  in  the  smaller,  sodi  as  Santorini,  and 
even*  C>rico*{  in  which  last,  as  Fortis  obsenres,  an  elephant 
wfHikl  hardly  find  RxhI  for  a  single  week.  These  places,  there- 
K>r<s  when  they  mx^re  inhabited  by  such  lame  animals  as  the 
rU  plwint  tv  the  vhiiHxvms  must  have  maoe  part  of  a  great 
viHHhnl  C\^itiiWHU»  in  which  Iceland  and  Cerigo  w«Te  alike  in- 
c*u\hM* 

It  r<%  h^'kwexvr,  in  SUmh^a  that  the  greatest  onantitT  of  the 
T^^^Miin'*  wv^  are  ih^w  c\m«^ierii\ir  ha^tv  b*en  fu— o.  Tfcc  qoan- 
iit\  tU  kvvmI  twMy  di^Ci^^tril  (>n  the  hanks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
t^it  \\v.;»\tt\*  b^ii  U^.«  ^r.c  an  oScct  rf  If  sfc  .  and  had  ex* 
c»t  a1  thx^  ifcx^ivkr  v^f  th*^  iV<:,tks  and  Tongnses  before  they 
*r,v^  too  3%u»  ;^r..>w  iX  the  p«^iR'**H>h<»w  of  FuTDfieL 

l^.N'x  >»k\^v  k%H^>»n  hr  the  iidtsne  of  Maatsodi^s  bones,  and 
^  '>v  K\  *^  oj^rvVi'  >  <>\  V  vwd  «'.^  de«cr;hed  l»dh  br  Pslai  sod 

(he  «o«tk  ct  Asia,  from 
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ihey  arc  quite  re^gular ;  and»  in  the  high  banks  of  the  risers, 
appear  in  the  strata  gf  earth,  at  different  heights  above  the  «ur- 
face  of  the  water. . 

One  of  tlie  most  singular  facts  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the 
rhinoceros,  found  in  the  frozen  earth  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Lena,  the  skin  and  part  of  tlie  flesh  being 
preserved.     Pallas  had  this  most  extraordinary  specimen  dried 
in  an  oven,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Petersburg,     One  of  the  feet  was  very  entire,  and  was  co- 
vered with  hair  from  one  to  three  lines  in  length.     Pallas  ob- 
serves, that  he  had  never  heard  of  so  much  hair  being  found 
on  the  whole  body  of  a  living  rhinoceros,  as  had  been  &und 
on  the  foot  of  this ;  and  from  thence,  he  suggests  the  probabi- 
hty  that  the  animal  was  a  native,    not  of  ^e  Torrid  Zone, 
but  of  the  middle  of  Asia ;  as  it  is  known  that  the  rhinoceros, 
in  the  noithcm  parts  of  India,  has  more  hair  scattered  over  his 
body  than  in  the  souxh  of  Africcu 

This  last  fact  has  fartlier  light  thrown  on  it,  by  a  very  re- 
cent discovery  made  in  the  most  northern  part  of^^  Siberia,  of 
which  Cuvier  and  La  Cepcde  have  given  a  joint  report  in 
the  10th  volume  of  the  Annates.  It  was  mentioned,  they  ob- 
serve, in  the  English  Journals,  that,  in  1799,  a  Tonguse  dis- 
covered,.  from  a  distance,  a  singular  mass,  in  a  heap  of  ice» 
on  the  sea  shore,  but  was  unable  to  approach  it.  In  the  next 
summer,  he  saw  it  again,  and  observed  that  it  was  somewhat 
detached  from  the  ice.  He  saw  it,  however,  only  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

In  1801,  one  of  the  horns  was  completely  disengaged  ;  but, 
]n  1802,  the  summer  was  so  bad,  that  tne  ice  again  covered  this 
imknown  body.  In  1 803,  the  ice  melted,  and  the  mass  fell,  by  its 
own  weight,  on  a  bank  of  mud.  In  1804,  they  cut  off  its  horns, 
and  a  Kind  of  drawing  was  made,  frqm  which  it  appears  that 
this  animal  differed  littS  from  the  Mammoth. 

Granting,  therefore,  say  the  reporters,  that  the  animal  thus 
singularly  preserved,  is  the  Mammoth, — which,  however,  they 
do  not  absolutely  afHitn, — the  fact  becomes  particularly  valuable, 
from  what  is  said  concemino^  the  hair. 

Mr  Adam,  who  visited  me  spot,  said  that  the  animal  was 
covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair ;  the  one  finer  and  shorter,  the 
pdier  coarser  and  longer.  There  was  even  a  kind  of  mane  on 
the  neck ;  and  Mr  Adam  found  thirty-six  pounds  weight  of 
hair  left  by  the  beasts  of  prey  that  had  devoured  the  flesh. 

Tliis  species  of  clepliant  difli?red,  thercf;)re,  from  that  of  In- 
4ia,  and  was  proliably  adapted  to  a  cold  climate,  by  the  qo-, 
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yering  xvhich  nature  had  provided  for  it,  Thi$  agrees  with  4: 
circumstance  just  remarked  concerning  the  rhinoceros  rft 
Lena. 

The  preservation  of  the  ffesh  and  muscles  leads,  in  the  cpms: 
of  the  French  naturaHsts,  to  a  third  concbsion,  that  thee 
cies  was  destroyed  by  some  sudden  catastrophe  j  those  iiife 
duals  that  were  near  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  having  haddisi 
flesh  preserved  by  the  ice.,    Whatever  opinion  we  torm  u  ti 
the  mode  of  their  destruction,  we  can  hardly  doabc  that  ip^ 
cics  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  existed,  in  some  if-' 
mcr  age  of  the  world,  accommodated  to  all  climates,  andtt] 
pable  of  living  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north.,  Scwc' 
tten  ako  may  have  perished  in  consequence  of  a  sudd^  rwv 
lution:  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  general  fact;  becaw 
its   we  have  already  remarked,   on   the   authority  of  Patnt 
the  remains  which  appear  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  r 
Virata  of  earth  at  very  different  heights  $   so  that  they  n* 
have  been  laid  in  their  present  situation  at  diflerent  p^rkxl 
of  time. 

The  animals,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  bred,  and  toks^ 
lived  for  a  long  succession  of  generatians,  in  the  coontrr 
where  their  bones  are  deposited.  They  are  species  of  the  et 
phant  and  the  rhinoceros  that  are  now  entirely  extinct,  andtb 
"were  accommodated  to  the  cold  climates  of  the  North. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  relating  to  these  bbnes,  is  roa?- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  BiHings's  Voyage.  In  the  Icy  S^ 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Indigerka,  are  tb«f 
islands,  of  which  a  Russian  engineer  was  employed  tt)  losk 
a  chart  in  1775.  Of  the  fcirgest  and  nearest  to  the  coaSi 
which  was  about  thirty-six  leagues  long,  with  a  breadth  firtJ^ 
five  to  twenty ;  he  reported,  that  the  whole,  except  three  g: 
four  hills  which  were  of  rock,  was  a  mixture  of  sand  *»<f 
so  that,  when  it  thawed,  large  masses  on  the  shore  tum* 


3ce; 


bled  down,  and  never  failed  to  discover  the  bones  fend  teeii 
of  die  Mammoth  in  great  abundance.  The  isl^d  seenieii 
AS  it  had  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  fhat  anhhiil,  togctfef 
with  the  heads  and  horns  of  buffaloes,  and  a  few  horns  of  d»<^ 
rhmoccros.  The  second  island,  about  five  leagues  farther Ji^ 
ihe  coast,  contained  also  bofics  of  the  sanie  nature ;  but  tb 
third,  wliich  was  the  farthest  off,  contamed  none  at  all. 

The  great  Siberian  rivers  seem,  therefore,  to  have  caitW 
down,  for  ages,  the  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinocMtJses,  ^"^ 
iLc  ?iunc  T\';^v  ahictt  as  other  rivers  carry  do^n 'trees ;  a"^^^ 
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have  fonned  them  into  inlands  witli^  the  nssislance  of  sah( 
ice.  This  is  a  mode  of*  forming;  land,  which,  witliout  tl 
perience  of  it,  we  do  not  diink  that  it  oould  have  cnterci 
the  thoui^hts  of  any  geologist  to  imagine. 

AH  this  gives  an  astonishing  measure  of  the  quantity  c 
liil  bones  that  the  Siberian  rivers  carry  down.  'The  ac< 
observation  and  diligent  research  of  CuyiER,  supported  I 
•Xtraordinary  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  have  led  h 
tome  general  conclusions  concerning  these  animal  remains 
are  of  importance  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

The  bones  of  the  Mammoth  have  a  considerable  reseml 
U>  those  of  the  present  elephants  of  India;  not  so  close, 
ever,  but  that  they  differ  more  than  those  of  the  hoi*se  an 
a«8 ;  so  tiiat  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  animols 
same  species.  This  is  true  also  of  the  elephants'  bones  fou 
Europe ;  so  that  the  fossil  elephant  is  of  a  species  difiereiil 
anythat  is  now  known. 

This  conclusion  might  perhaps  have  less  probabib'ty,  if 
vrcre  only  one  fossil,  to  be  compared  with  one  living  sp 
But  a  comparison  of  the  osteology  of  the  fossil  with  that  c 
living  rhinocei^  sliows,  that  tliey  also  are  of  diflercnt  sp 
and  that  the  diversity  is  even  more  rcmarlviible,  than  i 
former  instance. 

An  animal  hap  also  been  found  in  a  fossil  stnte,  that  be 
to  the  genus  of  tlie  Tapir^  but  of  a  species  difloront  fron 
now  living*  Tliis  animal,  aiAong  the  living  tribes  of  th< 
sent  world,  is  confined  to  tlie  New  Contiiient  In  former 
its  residence  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  in  the  Old 
among  the  fopsil  animals  of  America,  the  Tapir  has  never 
discovered.  The  bones  of  these  animals,  (which  nil  bcio 
the  order  of  tlie  PacliydcrmatOy  that  is  to  say,  of  tliick*ski 
quadrupeds,  having  more  tlian  two  toes  to  the  foot,  and 
sivc  teeth  in  bodi  taws),  though  entire  skeletons,  have  j 
times  been  found  alone ;  are  more  frequcntiv  mixed  will 
bones  of  other  quadrupeds, — the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  hoi>i 
antelope;  and  to  these  arc  sometimes  added,  shells,  an 
bones  of  marine  animals. 

The  beds  which  cover  those  fossil  remains,  are  not  alwn 
great  thickness;  they  are  almost  never  of  a  stony  nature 
consist  of  alluvial  and  unconsolidated  earth.  The'  l>ones  t 
selves  are  rarely  petrified,  and  have  no  appearance  of  1 
rolled  or  carried  by  water  from  one  region  of  the  globe  to 
ther. 

The  abundance  of  them  in  so  many  climates  is  in  it< 
proofi  without  any  other  circumstance,  that  thoy  were  not  t 
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ported,  by  a  fiidden  inundation,  from  one  place  of  the  earth 
to  another ;  for  they  couH  not,  in  that  way,  have  been  so  ge- 
nerally diffiised.  On  the  same  prindple,  we  conclude,  that  diese 
lx)ne8  have  not  been  buried  by  the  hands  of  men.  If  the  only* 
instances  in  which  they  occurred  were  in  countries  that  had  been 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Macedom'ans,  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Romans ;  and  if  the  bones  found  were  those  of  me  ele-' 
phant  only,  there  miffht  be  some  pretence  for  supposing  them 
to  be  tlie  bones  of  animals  of  the  last  mentioned  ^^^cies  which 
had  perished  in  war.  But  when  the  number  of  individuals  is 
so  great,  when  the  region  to  which  they  extend  is  so  vast,  and 
tlie  Ixines  of  other  anunals  so  frequently  intermixed,  we  must 
acknowledge,  tliat  they  have  not  been  the  victims  of  the  rest- 
lessness ana  ambition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  they  pro-^ 
bably  belong  to  a  period  when  man's  dominion  over  the  earths 
was  weak  and  partial ;  when  the  human  race,  perhaps,  wa« 
confined  to  some  favourite  spot  in  the  valley  of  die  Nile,  or  in 
the  plains  of  Shinaar ;  and  when  the  elephant,  from  his  sagacity 
and  strength,  remained  master  of  the  earth. 

The  facts  also  that  have  been  stated,  lead  us  to  reject  BuffonV 
explanation,  founded  on  the  gradual  refrigeratiof!  of  our  globe. 
The  rhinoceros  of  the  Lena,  and  the  mammoth  whose  carcase 
vms  pre8er\'ed  in  the  ice,  must  have  lived  and  died  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  life  was  extinguish- . 
ed,  the  antiseptic  power  of  cold  prevented  the  approach  of  cor- 
niption.  The  skilful  and  indefatigable  naturalist  whose  disco- 
veries we  are  now  considering,  beside  all  this,  has  clearly  prov- 
ed, that  the  fossil  pachifdn^mafa  contain  six  different  species 
that  are  now  extinct,  though  belonging  to  genera  which  still  ex* 
ist ; — one  species  of  the  rliinocorcp,  two  of  the  hippopotamus, 
two  of  the  tapir,  and  one  of  the  elephant.  AD  the  genera  to 
which  these  species  belong,  areperfect  strangers  in  the  climates' 
where  tlieir  bones  are  found.  Tnree  of  them  belong  to  the  OW 
Continent,  and  one  of  them  onlj'  to  the  New. 

'I'hese,  however,  are  not  the  only  wonders  which  the  fbssif 
remains  of  llm  order  of  quadrupetls  have  discovered.  ITie  bones 
trom  the  Ohio  have  been  long  known,  and  were  the  first  which 
convincetl  naturalists  that  certain  !=ptvics  had  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct. The  great  animal  to  which  those  bones  must  have  be- 
longed, was  tor  a  long  time  confoundtnl  with  the  mammoth  of 
Siberia ;  and  though  the  teeth  were  admitted  to  be  of  a  struc- 
ture quite  diflorent,  the  name  of  virvr^nath's  bones  wri^very  im- 
properly applied  to  them,  both  in  Enghnd  and  America.  The 
toeth  are  studded  with  br-o  tubercles,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed 
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posed  of  alternate  layers  of  bone  and  enamel,  as  in  the  cast 
the  elephant  and  most  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  The  anii 
must,  nevertheless,  have  had  a  great  affinity  to  the  elepha 
yet,  on  accoimt  of  its  teeth,  Cuvier  refers  it  to  a  differ 
genus,  to  which,  because  of  the  tubercles  just  mentioned, 
gives  the  name  of  Mastodonton,  A  skeleton  of  this  animal ' 
found  by  Mr  Peaie  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks  of  Hudsc 
Rjver,  m  the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  now  preserved  in 
nmseunu  Another,  nearly  as  perfect,  was  brought  to  Lone 
by  his  son,  Mr  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  was  cxhibite<l  a  few  ye 
ago  in  that  metrq)olis.  These  skeletons  arc  so  complete,  that 
osteology  of  the  animal  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  knoi 
MTiat  rendered  this  discovery  peculiarly  interesting,  was,  tl 
in  the  midst  of  the  bones,  there  was  a  viass  of  small  brancl 
grass  and  leaves,  half  bruised,  among  which  they  thought  t] 
could  discover  a  species  of  reed  at  present  common  in  Virgin 
the  whole  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  enveloped  in  a  sack,  wh 
they  conceived  to  be  the  stomach  of  tlie  animaL  Hitherto, 
is  only  in  North  America  that  the  bones  of  this  animal  hj 
been  found.  Similar  bones  have  been  ^discovered  in  Peru  i 
in  Terra  Firma ;  but  they  are  thought  by  Cuvier  to  belong 
another  species  of  the  same  genus. 

The  general  conclusions  are,  that  the  great  Mastodonton, 
animal  of  the  Ohio,  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the ,  i 
pliant,  not  surpassing  it  greatly  in  size,  and  being  probably  f 
nished  with  a  proboscis ;  that  the  structure  of  its  grinders  re 
it  nevertheless  to  a  different  genus  j  that  it  probably  fed,  like 
hippopotamus  and  the  bear,  on  the  roots  and  tougher  parts 
vegetables ;  and  that  though,  on  this  account,  it  must  have  f 
quented  marshy  ground*,  it  was  not  made  for  swimming,  or  ] 
iiig  in  tlie  water,  and  was  truly  a  land  animal ;  that  its  boi 
are  most  common  in  North  America,  and  that  tliey  are  fresl 
and  better  preserved  than  any  other  fossil  bones.  Further 
quiry  has  enabled  Cuvier  to  reckon,  in  all,  five  different  spec 
of  the  mastodonton,  some  of  which  have  been  found  on  tlie  C 
Continent.  One  species  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  kii 
dom  of  Quito,  at  the  height  of  1200  toises.  Ihis,  we  belie 
\^  the  greatest  height  at  which  tlie  fossil  bones  of  ^uadnip< 
have  ever  been  discovered.  1  hus  we  have  five  species,  cons 
tuting  an  entire  genus,  to  be  added  to  the  six  formerly  er 
merated ;  making,  in  all,  eleven  species,  which  have  entir 
disapp^red  from  among  die  living  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

We  have  "spoken,  hitherto,  only  of  those  animal  rema 
which  occur  in  the  loose  and  imconsolidated  cartli.  The  ; 
mains  of  land  animak,  however,  and  even  of  quadrupeds,  h£ 
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been  sometimes  found  included  in  stone,  of  a  da^  and  cakm» 
reous  nature.  Of  this,  the  plaster  quarries  near  Faris  have  af* 
forded  a  remarkable  example,  and  one  that  occurred  fortunate^ 
]y  in  a  situation  where  tliere  were  many  akil&l  and  accurate 
observers.  In  the  third  vohune  of  the  JbmaUs^  Cuvier  gives 
an  account  of  bones  which  he  had  found  included  between 
the  strata  of  gypsum,  in  tlie  plaster  ouarries  near  Paris,  rf 
which,  after  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  nead,  the  various  parts 
of  which,  he  had  been  «iabled  perfectly  to  r^Iace,  he  con- 
cludes, that  no  well  informed  naturalist  would  aenv  that  these 
bores  had  belonged  to  a  herbivorous  anknal,  of  tne  order  of 
Pachydermatay  and  of  a  genus  between  the  tapir  and  the 
rhinoceros.  As  Kttle  could  ne  deny,  says  he,  that  no  such  ani- 
mal has  vet  been  discovered  among  the  living  tribes  on  tiie  sur* 
face  of  tlie  eartli.  He  gives  to  this  ^enus.the  name  of  Palao- 
ihaitm^  expressive  of  its  great  antiquitv. 

Fartlier  research  into  the  remains,  of  which  the  plaster  quar- 
ries about  Paris  contain  so  many  specim^is,  enaUed  him  to 
discover  anotlier  genus  siiuilar  to  the  former,  but  without  ca- 
nine teeth,  which  he  has  distinguibhed  by  a  term  indicating  this 
inoffensive  structure,  Anoplothcrum}.  In  each  <^  these  genera 
he  distinguished  several  species,  as  the  Magrmmy  Medium^ 
Mi'mtSy  CommuHf. 

In  a  Memoir  subsequent  to  those  which  are  considered  above/ 
in^rted  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  ArmGleSj  Cuvier  gives  an  account 
of  two  entnre  skeletons  which  he  had  coaii^cted  with  infinite  la- 
bour, one  of  the  Anopli  fhtTinm  am.mtmey  and  the  other  of  the 
Paitti^ihtrium  metihtn.  They  were,  as  has  been  said,  somcthiog 
between  the  hog  and  the  tapir,  but  of  great  sbse ;  the  Anoplo' 
ikcf-iwH  about  twdve  &et  long,  measuring  to  the  extrexnicy  of  the 
tail  • 

A  nfloction  with  which  he  concludes  his  second  Memoir  on 
this  s*ibjoct,  is  highly  deserring  of  attention.  •  It  must  seem 
>trr.ri:e,  ho  observes,  that  in  a  coiiiitry  as  extensive  as  that 
v  hiv  :i  our  quarries  occupy,  more  than  tweniy  leagnet  from  cast  • 
tv>  \Tt*>t,  ihdv  are  haruly  any  anutisl  it-raains,  but  of  one  single 
jinui!\.  It  can  hanlly  l<^  tloul  ted,  tl'^ti  the  pra|)ortion  of  bones 
ikt  an^  species  has  scn^  n-iiikm  to  ihe  munbcrs  of  that  qpedes 
\\V.cn';vh\i\  Thts  thtrcfcre*  iiulic.acs  a  coadi^oo  of  the  ani- 
w  i\\  world,  corrcipoJHiirg  xcrr  bttle  to  ^ha:  »«  have  now  be- 
Jore  \«.  In  the  picnut  vtate  <.f  the  p^*e,  i\\k  countries  which 
iiiiAe  n  p  at  c4^  the  tx^o  |iTtwt  cuniiiKnu  are  inhubttcd  by  ani- 
n^r.ls  of  iUl  the  didmcit  tiaaiU^s^  tvich  ;x\xrding  to  ia  kdttide 
anu  the  quaUty  uf  tW  wi.    Ihis^  howe^rer,  is  doc  the  case 
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with  large  islands  j  and  the  condition  of  New  HoQand,  in  par- 
ticular, may  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  animals  in  our  quarries: 

Five  si^iths  of  all  thfe  quadrupeds  of  Neiir  HoUalid  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  famity, — that  of  tjie  animals  of  the  Opossimi 
kind.  Tlie  six  genera  of  this  family,  the  Dadyurus,  the  Pha- 
)angist,  the  Kangaroo,'  &c.  are  all  very  near  one  another,  and 
have  nothing  an^ogou^  to  them  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepi 
the  Opossum  of  South  America.     . 

The  iiumber  of  species  comprehended  ih  these  six  genera, 
amounts  at  least  to  forty;  and  there  are  not  in  the  whoU 
country  above  eight  or  teh  species  not  belonging  to  them, 
namely^  a.  Wild-Dog,  two  Rats,  and  several  species  of  Bat. 
Here  then  we  have  a  country,  of  considerable  extent,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  proportion  of  th^  tamilies  of  existing 
quadrupeds,  oners  Something  very  similar  to  what  must  have 
taken  place  among  the  fossil  animals  of  our  quarries,  where  we 
find  at  least  eight  that  are  pachydermous  hr  one  that  is  carni- 
vorous. This  consideration  must  evidently  be  of  weight,  if  wi 
are  to  form  any  conjecture  concerrM*ng  tlie  state  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, at  the  time  when  it  was  inhabited  by  these  extinct  gpecicc 

Besides  the  Mcmoires  in  wliich  Cuvier  has  described  the 
Pachydcrmata,  he  treats,  in  anothci->  of  those  Caniivorouii  a- 
nimals  of  which  the  remains  are  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  * 
The  caverns  of  Germany,  found  m  a  great  tract  of  moun- 
tainons  country,  hav<?  been  long  celebrated  for  the  multitude 
of  animal  remains  which  they  contain.  The  mountains  ir 
whiich  these  taves  are  found,  are  all  calcareous  and  connect- 
ed Wvith  one  another.  Beginning  with  the  Hartz,  they  sepa- 
rate the  valley  of  the  Elbe  from  that  of  the  Weser,  and  pro- 
ceeding eastward,  from  those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
till;  turning  the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  they  go  on,  to  divide  the 
Valleys  of  tJie  Oder  and  the  Vistula  from  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
or  the  great  basin  of  the  Danube^  The  extent  of  this  chain  ii 
tnore  than  two  hundred  l^iligucs. 

At  one  extixniity  of  this  long  line  iare  Bcauman's  Cav0  and 
ScharfeFs  in  the  Ilartz,  described  in  the  Protagea  of  I^eibnitz 
At  the  other  extrdmity  are  the  caves  in  Hungary  which  al^ 
contain  bones,  and  Which  have  been  known  from  immemoria 
time»  Between  thcJje  two  (extremes,  .are  the  caves  in  Franconi* 
near  Bavreuth,  and  particulai*ly  the  cave  of  Gaylenreuth,  whicl 
of  all  otners  is  the  richest  in  fossil  remains.  These  caverns  are  oj 
^eal  extent;  they  are  lined  with  stalactit^calooncretionsf  andlx 
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tliese  concretions,  near  the  bottom,  and  on  the  floor,  arc  contained 
a  vast  number  of  bones.  The  bones  in  them  all,  are  nearly  in 
tli4  same  state ;  detached,  shattered,  broken,  but  never  rolled ; 
a  little  lighter  and  less  solid  than  recent  bones,  yet  in  their  ani- 
mal state  very  little  deconyjosed,  containing  much  gelatinoos 
matter,  and  not  at  all  petrified. 

What  18  most  singular  is,  that  in  all  these  caverns,  over  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  the  bones  are  the 
same.  Three  fourths  of  them  nearly  belonff  to  two  species  of 
Bears  which  no  longer  exist.  About  half  the  remainder  belong 
to  a  species^  of  Hya?na  ;  some  few  belong  to  the  Tiger,  or  the 
Lion ;  others  to  the  Wolf  or  Dog,  the  Fox,  the  Polecat,  or  to 
some  species  nearly  allied  to  them.  The  species  so  common 
in  the  soil  and  aDuvial  ground,  as  already  described,  viz.  Ele^ 
phants.  Rhinoceroses,  Horses,  Buffaloes,  Tapirs — ^are  never 
ibund  here ;  neither  any  of  the  Palaeotheria,  such  as  occur  in 
the  stony  beds  about  Paris.  So  also,  conversely,  none  of  tbc 
bones  found  in  these  caverns  are  ever  discovered  in  either  of 
the  other  situations,  except  those  of  the  Hjraana,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  loose  earth.  It  is  also  of  consequeice 
to  observe,  tliat  the  cavt*s  never  contain  the  Ixmes  of  any  ma- 
rine animals  whatever,  nor  any  thing  that  marks  the  presaice 
of  tlie  sea.  , 

The  earth  which  serves  as  the  twvehpe  of  the  bones,  was  aM- 
Ivzed  by  M.  Laugier,  assistant  chemist  in  the  Museum,  and 
lA-as  foxuid  to  contain  21  per  cent,  of  the  pho^ihate  of  lime,  thf 
characteristic  of  bone.  There  were  32  per  cent,  of  lime  and 
magnesia  combined  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  24  of  the  carbonic 
acid  itselfl  The  comparison  of  tlie  bones  with  those  of  living  ani- 
mals, has  been  made  with  a  degree  of  care,  accuracy,  and  la- 
borious examination,  that  can  hardly  be  exceeded. 

The  bones  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  dqxisited  over  thi 
extensive  chain,  are  on  a  level  higher  than  that  at  which  the 
bi>nes  of  the  elephant  and  the  other  Pachydermata  are  foond, 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  Humboldt  bcought  from  the 
heifht  of  1200  toises, 

.  There  ajipenrs,  however,  to  be  no  distinct  marks,  by  vhid 
the  onler  of  the  two,  in  respect  of  time,  can  be  onnpared  with 
one  another.  Cuvier  seems  inclined  to  think  the  era  rf  tte 
aumi\*orous  animals  later  than  that  to  which  the  bones  of  the 
Manm\oth  are  to  be  referred.  A  vctv  long  period,  however, 
and  not  a  mere  ix)int  of  time,  must  faa^-e  b^  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  tlie*e  bones. 

It  cannot  be  doubteil,  that  the  animals  to  wMich  they  bdoi^ 
•d,  livtd  and  died  in  th<?  caverns  where  th«r  bon^  ronain* 
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There  is  no  appearance  of  any  sudden  Catastrophe,  like  t 
waters  of  the  ocean,  arising  and  parsuing  the  animals  into  c 
verns,  where  tliey  at  last  perished. 

But  carnivorous  animals  are  solitary,  both  from  inclinatii 
and  necessity;  and  instinct  wnld  in  vain  collect  tliose  individua 
whom  the  (fifficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  must  soon  force 
a  distance  from  one  another.  Eacli  cavern  in  this  extensi 
chain  was  therefore  the  den  of  a  single  Despot,  who  salli 
forth,  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  i 
habitants  of  thoee  woods,  which,  in  later  times,  after  men  hi 
become  masters  of  the  world,  were  known  by  the  name  of  t 
Hircynian  Forest.  What  a  length  of  time  must  liave  been  i 
quired  to  pave  these  vast  caverns  with  the  bones  of  their  solit 
ry  masters,  in  such  quantities  as  still  to  UvStonish  the  Naturah 
after  supplying  the  apothecaries  of  Germany  from  the  days 
Paracelsus  to  the  present  time  !  Indeed,  it  is  a  striking  ma 
af  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  c 
subject,  that  the  bones  of  animals,  of  which  the  very  race  is  e 
tinct,  and  which  fed  many  ages  ago  on  species  that  are  now  u 
known,  should  be  devoured,  in  theii*  turn,  by  the  individuals 
the  human  race. 

The  extinct  genera  and  species,  of  which  we  have  now  se 
so  many  examples,  belonged  to  two  of  the  great  families  of  t 
animal  kingdom,  the  Caniivora  and  Pachydeimata.  Amo 
the  ruminating  anunals,  a  similar  loss  has  not  been  observ< 
A  memoir  of  Cuvieu,  inserted  in  the  Twelfth  volume*  of  t 
Afinales^  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  facts  that  he 
l>een  observed  conccrnmg  these  last,  particularly  the  Deer,  t 
Ox,  and  the  Buffalo ;  ot  all  which,  fossil  remains  are  frequei 
ly  discovered.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  this  numerc 
family  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  when  its  remains  are  fou 
in  a  tbssil  state.  For,  though  the  order  of  ruminating  anim 
is  distinguished,  by  strong  and  weH  marked  characters,  fn 
every  otner  order,  the  genera  and  species  are  not  easily  d 
tinguislied  from  one  another.  ITiis  is  so  much  the  case,  tl 
naturalists,  for  making  out  these  distinctions,  have  been  obi 
ed  to  have  recourse  to  the  horns,  which  being  entirely  exteri* 
and  varying  in  the  same  species,  both  in  form  and  in  size,  i 
cording  to  the  sex,  the  age,  and  the  climate,  cannot  fail  to 
subject  to  considerable  uncertainty.  The  conclusions,  therefo 
concerning  the  identity  or  the  diversity  of  the  genera  and  s] 
cies  of  sucn  animals,  can  hardly  be  drawn  with  the  same  coi 
dcnce  as  in  the  preceding  instances.  Admitting  tliis  to  be  tr 
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and  looking  rather  to  what  is  probable,  than  to  what  n  cer- 
tain, our  author  concludes,  from  a  Tery  earefiil  examination^ 
that  the  remains  of  ruminating  quadinipeds^  whether  found  in 
the  loose  earth,  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  combined  with  sta- 
loctitical  concretions,  di$  not  differ  essentially  from  die  bonei- 
of  animalt^  now  Hving,  and  inhabiting  the  same  countries  where 
these  remains  arc  ibund.  To  tliis  rule,  some  animab  of  the 
Deer  kind,  and  especially  the  fossil  Elk  of  bdand,  form  die 
only  exceptions  tnat  are  known*  This  is  the  mere  vemarkr 
able,  tlmt  the  bones  of  these  animals  are  foimd  alopg  with  those 
of  the  Elephant  and  the  other  Pachydermata^  In  me  bones  d 
the  Horse,  as  well  as  in  tliose  of  the  ruminating  animals,  an  ac^ 
curate  resemblance  between  the  fossil  and  the  living  spedes  is 
observ-ed. 

The  fossil  elk  of  Ireland  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  nuni* 
natmg  animak  found  in  a  fossil  state,  and  is  that  which  natu- 
ralists are  the  most  unanimous  in  considering  as  an  anknowi> 
a()ccie».  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  found  \n  Ireland,  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  tlie  bogs,  but  ib  the  gravel  or  aQuvisi 
earth,  which  usually  forms  the  base  to  whidi  the  peat-mofii 
'  rc«ts«  llie  lH)rns  are  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  and  Cuvi£a 
has  shown,  that  they  are  neithes  tliose  of  the  elk  nor  die  raiH 
diHT.  Tlie  horns  ot  the  kurjjest  elks,  now  Bving,  are  not  above 
half  the  &I10  of  the  fossil  horns  of  Ireland*  The  results,  deduced 
from  a  lon^  and  accurate  comparison,  are,  that  the  Irish  eft» 
the  deer  at  Scania,  and  the  great  bufiaio  of  Siberia,,  are  on* 
known  animals ;  but  that  the  otlier  fossil*  bones  of  thb  order  are 
umli^tingtushable  from  those  of  the  common  deer,  the  roe,  the 
urus  the  <^»  the  bufiaks  &c. 

Hie  diflkukv  of  actxHinting  for  the  loss  of  the  qpedes  bek)ng- 
ing  ti)  i^H"  tknuty,  am)  the  presemition  ol*  those  bekN^ix^  to 
«iH>thcr,  are  neurh*  alike ;  ami  we  cannot  hone  to  UDurstand 
the  t>m\  without  haviug  an  expkmation  of  the  etbor.  Farther 
rxaiuinatioii  uuv  thrt^w  nn^n^  h^^  on  a  sdtyect,  where,,  though 
much  has  htch-  \)€cq  discovered,  a  great  deal  no  doubt  remains 

\\V  hAxv  ihits  finWhei)  ^nn  ahstract  erf"  what  we  cooceiw  to  be 
a  UH^st  cuiKHfcs  »:id  x^tuibk^  liocumem  cooceniin^  the  andefit 
uiKxUvtgittl^  ^^^  our  4:k>U\  It  is  a  work  of  ^reat  u^enoit^  and 
iv^wrrh  I  Mtd  iK^^  ii.tiiute  KuiK^r  to  the  stdind  Xaturshst  by 
w)H>tti  u  ha«  Kvn  eoishittvxL  It  k  cttrxwB  to  remark,  that  Hat 
}fx\\\<\y^  k>«»  whw^  the  ka^^e  i>t^  tsne  has  prodiiccd,  so  &r  as 
wv  tMV  «<\{«i.>Uiiv\t  w:tii  tW  KbtiWT  cfaMHik,  has  &BeD  iq>- 
o«  ^^K'  )^«K^)Ar  ^vcder.  TWte  ate  six  gcMim  of  I^cfyUr- 
>%4^    iww  «\mtt^ )    MMc^*  ill*  FifphaiiMt,  Ikt  Tiiisr,  the 
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Tlog,  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Daman,  and  the  RHmoceros 
^nd  diere  are  tnree  genera,  the  Paldsotheriunty  Anoplotheriun 
and  Mastedonten^  which  are  lost,  besides  manjr  species. 

TTie  opinion  entertained  by  Cuvier  concerning  tlie  cxtinctio 
«of  these  animals,  sucTi  of  them  at  least  bs  are  round  in  die  so 
or  the  alluvial  earth,  is,  that  it  has  been  produced  by  water,  c 
by  some  sudden  inundation  that  overwhelmed  the  land  to  a  cei 
tain  height.  There  is,  indeed,  no  appearance  of  the  i)on( 
liaving  been  carried  or  transported  by  water ;  and  tliere  is  n 
Tcason  to  suspect  that  the  -catastrophe  arose  from  a  wave  or  cui 
rent  having  such  force  as  to  carry  every  thing  along  with  it.  ] 
a  deluge  was  the  cause,  it  must  have  been  a  simple  submersio 
of  the  land  under  the  water,  ^thout  any  thing  like  that  dcbaa 
<fvhic^  some  geologists  havelmagined.  Whetlier  this  submci*sio 
Arose  from  the  rismg  up  of  the  water,  or  the  sinking  down  c 
the  land,  is  not  likely  to  be  ascertained  from  the  phenomena  < 
the  animal  kingdom ;  and  on  this  subject,  the  facts,  and,  per- 
haps, still  more,  the  theories  ^of  geologists,  will  incline  them  t 
form  different  opinions.  'Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  a  sud 
nlen  tratastrophe  is  not  a  supposition  necessary  for  the  explans 
tion  of  tlicse  appearances.  The  fossil  remains  in  some  cour 
tries,  particularly  in  Siberia,  where  tliey  seem  to  form  the  ground 
'work  of  entire  islands,  arc  too  great  to  owe  their  origin  to  th 
animak  existing,  at  any  one  instant,  on  the  surface  of  the  glob 
"The  accumulation  of  ages ;  the  jcollecting  together  of  the  n 
mains  which  a  long  series  of  years  had  consigned  to  tTie  eartl 
could  alone  enable  the  Lena  or  the  Indegirka  to  construct  thos 
-sepulclu-al monuments  wliich  are  described  above.  Thecommo 
•course  of  nature,  therefore,  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  ey 
istence  of  these  animal  .remains ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  cCTtai 
species  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  extension  and  severit 
•of  ni^n's  dominion  over  the  earth.  The  preservation  of  the  Ri 
minant,  and  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  the  Pachydermous  £ 
nimals,  may  also,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  by  the  greatc 
numbers  ot  the  former;  their  wider  diffusion,  and  their  greatc 
activity.  This  much  at  least  may  be  considered  as  certain,  thi 
the  explanation  of  these  fossil  bones  is  to  be  derived,  either  fror 
a  submersion  of  the  continents  under  water,  quietly  and  with 
'X>ut  agitation,  or  from  tlie  accidents  which  occur  in  the  ordinar 
course  of  nature.  All  other  hyi^otlicses  seem  to  be  excluded 
and  this  exclusion  is  no  inconsiderable  step  towards  the  fint 
solution  of  (he  problem. 

The  only  desidei-atum  that  has  occurred  to  us  in  these  Me 
7Wo/r^5,  Is  one  which  maybe  easily  removed;  it  concerns  th 
-•tate  of  the  bones  found  in  the  plaster  quarries,  mineralogicail^ 
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considered.  Are  they  completely  petrified,  or  are  they  only 
included  in  the  gypsum  ?  In  what  degree  are  they  penetrated 
by  earthy  substances  ?  Do  they  contain  any  phosphate  of  lime? 
What  is  the  dc^ee  of  their  consolidation  ? 

These  Memoires  serve  strongly  to  exemph'fy  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  sciences  may  derive  from  each  other,  even 
when  they  are  so  unlike  as  Geology  and  Anatomy.  So,  also, 
the  exammation  of  the  marine  petrifactions  found  m  rocksj  may 
give  great  information  concerning  the  migration  and  character 
of  the  animals  tliat  inhabited  the  earth  at  a  period  much  more 
remote  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing. We  have  accordingly  obse^^'ed,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  inquiries  of  antither  learned  Professor  in  the  Museum,  La- 
MAMiC,  into  the  nature  of  the  fossil  slicils  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  From  the  description  and  classification  of  such  ob- 
jects it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived  to 
the  history  both  of  the  Mineral  and  of  the  Animal  kingdom. 


Art.  IX.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of 
the  Russian  Army^  and  a  Sketch  of  ihe  Campaigns  in  PoUind^ 
in  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  By  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Aid- 
dc-camp  to  the  King,  Knight  ot  the  Military  Order  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  &c.  &c.  &c.  4to.  pp.  306.  London,  Eg(^ 
ton.     1810. 

HThis  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  very  interesting  book. 
•■-  The  name  of  its  author  stands  deservally  high,  for  gallant- 
ry and  enterprise  in  the  profession  of  arms  ;  he  is  known,  too, 
and  favourably  kno\vn,  by  his  fonner  writings ;  and  wliatcTcr 
comes  from  his  pen,  though  frcijuently  tinctured  with  prejudi- 
ces, and  marked  wiih  a  zc^al  sometimes  bordering  on  intt.'ip^'"* 
ance,  bears  nevertheless  a  strong  character  of  originality  aud 
enthusiasm,  which  excites  and  maintains  our  attention.  The 
subiect  of  the  present  volume  is  sufficiently  important,  It  is  the 
real  vindication  of  the  Russian  army  irom  certain  supp<^*^ 
charges,  and  a  supposed  defence  of  the  Russians  in  gcneiw, 
from  some  actual  imputations  which  recent  travellers  have 
brought  against  them.  It  contains  many  vahiable  particuLirs 
imperfectly  known  in  this  country  ;  and,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  much  inaccuracy,  and  a  good  deal  of  useless  deputa- 
tion, to  prove  what  no  one  seems  to  have  disputed,  must  be 
allowed  to  huve  made  an  important  addition  to  our  knowlette 
of  that  countiy.  ,  If  any  fiirther  apolog}'  were  wanting,  for  di- 
recting 
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recdng  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  work,  we  might  find 
it  in  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  apparently 
been  led  to  publish  it  as  an  answer  to  Dr  Clarke's  excellent  tra- 
vels, formerly  noticed  in  this  Journal 

The  opportunities  of  information  possessed  by  our  author 
were,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Russian  army,  and  the  campaigns 
in  Poland,  exceedingly  ample.  He  was  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Lord  Hutchinson  auring  those  campaigns ;  and,  beside  hav- 
ing access  to  the  Russian  staff,  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  he  was 
an  eyewitness  of  part  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  mas&  of  soldiers 
which  we  are  taught  to  call  the  Russian  army.  Studying  the 
subject  so  nearly,  and  in  company  with  so  admirable  a  mUitary 
observer  as  Lora  Hutchinson,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  has 
reported  inaccurately  to  his  readers ;  and,  that  the  inaccuracy, 
if  any,  is  undesigned,  we  may  infer  from  the  am)eal  which  he 
makes  to  that  noole  and  gallant  officer  to  confirm  his  state- 
ments,— an  appeal,  which  indeed,  as  yet,  only  manifests  hisr 
own  consciousness  of  well-meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  coupled 
with  the  admission  that  Lord  Hutchinson  has  not  seen  the 
work,  nor  consequently  given  any  testimony  to  its  correctness, 
but  which,  at  all  events,  is  an  evidence  of  frankness  and  since- 
rity.    •  Lord  Hutchinson  '  f  lie  observes)  *  is  indisputably  high 

*  authority ;  an^  although  I  nave  had  no  communication  \\ath 
^  him  relative  to  this  publication,  I  dare  to  affirm,  that  he  will 

*  corroborate  all  that  1  have  stated  respecting  the  Emperor  and 

*  his  government,  and  the  courage,  conduct  and  merits  of  the 

*  Russian  army ;  and  that  he  will  express  his  coAcurring  sen- 

*  timents  in  more  impressive  language  tlian  I  have  used,  ^hen- 

*  ever  suitable  opportunity  offers.  '  (p.  vii.)  He  then  goes  on 
to  mention  various  other  things,  for  which  Lord  Hutcliinson  is, 
according  to  our  author's  expectiitions,  reaily  to  vouch,  but 
which,  imtil  these  large  drafts  on  his  Ix)rdslup  are  duly  accept- 
ed, must  rest  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  We 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  is  inferior, — we  only  remark, 
in  passing,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  it  is  a  diflbrent  secu- 
rity. He  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  *  five  hundred  *  other  tra- 
vellers, some  of  whom  he  names.  But  the  only  document  like  evi« 
deuce  which  he  has  hitliorto  produced,  is  a  short  letter  from  the 
Hon.  C.  H.  Hutcliinson,  expressive  of  his  goodwill  towards  the 
Russians,  and  his  indignation  at  the  accusations  made  against 
tliem  J — accusations,  of  which  hcscems  to  baveno  very  correct  idea 
(probably  because  he  took  them  at  second  band) ;  (br  he  adds, 
that  they  have  been  described  as  a  people  *  with  whonvno  inter- 
course should  be  held  ',  *  and  we  are  confident,  that  if  any  such 
dcbcriptionlias  been  given  of  (hem,  it  has  not  fallen  under  our 
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eves.  In  truth,  Sr  Robert  Wilson  himsdf  defends  the  Riu- 
sians  against  attacks  which  never  have  been  made  on  them^ 
much  more  successfully  than  when  he  comes  to  the  points  where 
they  have  really  been  assailed. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves  attoition,  as 
affecting  the  credit  of  thi^  work  on  controverted  matters.  We 
allude  to  the  indistinct|  but,  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  pur? 
posely  obscure,  manner  in  which  facts  known  to  our  aumor  sf 
an  eyewitness,  are  mixed  up  with  others  which  be  has  ieamt  from 
testimony,  or  perhi^s  picked  up  from  common  report.  He  doef 
not  deal  much  indeed  at  any  time  in  the  particulars  of  his  eyidoioe. 
He  seldom  lets  us  know  how  he  came  py  his  information.  We 
have  it  all  together  as  if  it  rested  on  equal  au^ority, — and  doubt? 
less,  he  hinuelf  believes  it  all  equaUy :  But  the  question  being 
veiT  often  peither  more  nor  less  than, — whether  heorpther^ 
had  the  most  authentic  information,  and  wheth^  he  w^s  entitled 
to  believe  what  he  wrote,  and  to  contradict  those  otba^, — it  wa^ 
manifestly  fitting  that  he  should  lay  open  the  grounds  on  which 
he  demands  credit,  if  he  expected  to  obtain  such  a  prefierence. 
Under  this  class  comes  a  practice  very  familiar  with  l!Sr  Robert 
Wilson,  but  which  we  really  cannot  approve  of  j  —we  mean,  hit 
way  of  relating  occurrences  in  such  equivocal  terms  as  to  ksTC 
it  Goubtful  whether  he  is  speaking  as  an  eyewitness --nay  in?- 
deed  speaking  of  himself,  or  not.     *  A  British  officer  who  W 

*  present^ '  we  suspect,  frequently  means  pur  gduant  author- 
but  undoubtedly  n6t  always ;  and  hence  much,  and  ofien  fttal, 
uncertainty.  So,  such  hvely  description  as  the  following,  of 
the  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  thatths 
jiuthor  is  speaking  from  recollection — ♦  His  mien,  his  vener- 
f  able  and  soldier-like  appearance — his  aolaom  dignity  of  inan- 
f  ner,  combined  with  the  awful  incidents  of  the  scene  \o  ren- 

*  der  this  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  sights  that 
f  could  be  witnessed :  *— Yet  he  does  not  once  ^y  fliat  he  wa» 
there,  or  that  he  ever  saw  tlie  Ataman  in  his  life.  Now,  why  all 
this  scrupulousness  about  the  use  of  the  first  person  ?  Was  there 
any  kind  of  impropriety  in  teUing  the  thing  plainly  and  distinctly 
as  it  happened  ?  Or,  is  it  not  infinitely  hurtful  to  the  credit  of  the 
narrative,  to  leave  the  reader  in  such  a  state  of  doubt — to  thro^ 
suspicions  into  the  mindn  of  some— and  furnish  ifl-disposed  per- 
sons with  an  opportunity  of  insinuating,  that  we  are  kept  in 
this  imcertainty  to  prevent  us  from  confronting  the  author  with 
other  witnesses  ? — These  thiqgs  we  throw  out  for  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  consideration  ;  they  must  have  struck  every  one  wh« 
reads  his  book :  But  those  will  regret  them  the  most,  who  have 
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We  must  still  further  premise,  with  respect  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  volume,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  written  in 
the  English  language^ — so  bad  is  tne  style,  in  every  respect. 
Nor  should  we  have  noticed  this,  had  the  faults  been  such  as  an 
unpractised  hand  might  naturaUy  fidl  into  $  but  its  vices  are 
those  of  elaborate  effort ;  and  respecting,  as  we  sincerclv  do, 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  hoping  that  we  shall  agam  be 
jcalled  upon  to  consider  his  workmanship,  we  must  earnestly  in- 
treat  or  him  to  write  plainly,  and  intelligibly,  and  naturally. 
To  give  instances  of  what  we  are  blaming,  would  be  to  extract 
any  sentence  at  random  from  the  book.  We  have  it  lying  open 
at  p.  26  &  27  $  and,  in  the  course  of  one  paragraph,  it  is  said 
that  *  the  Cossaquc  is  to  no  man  infmor^ ' — that  *  liereditary  ha- 

*  bits  of  war,  and  perhaps  a  natural  talent  for  (hat  species  of  it 
^  in  which  thei/  (the  habits  ?)  are  engaged^  adds  an  acute  intelli- 

*  gence  and  capacity  that  is  not  generaUt^  shared ' — ^that  *  by 

*  me  8tarS|  the  wind,  and  an  union  of  ike  most  ingenious  observa^ 
^  tionSf  he  travels,  &c.  * — that  *  he  tracks  some  precursor  with  the 

*  assurance  and  the  indefatigable  ardour  of  tlie  instinctive  bloods 

*  hound. '  The  creation  of  new  words  is  perpetual  j — every 
page  teems  with  them. — It  is  needless  to  give  instances. — Bu( 
what  will  our  readers  think  of  a  vocabulary,  in  which  are  to 
be  found,  chivalresque^  disunitabley  evitate  P — Let  us  also  whis- 
per to  the  author,  that  *  aitferre^  rapercy  trucidare^  fakis  no^ 

*  minibus  imperiumj  *  does  in  no  wise  mean,  *  unda'  false  pre^ 

*  texts  they  roby  despoil  and  desolate  the  empire,  *  (p.  xvii.)  Nor 
indeed  did  Tacitus,  when  he  said  *  solitudinem  faciunty  *  ever 
dream  of  *  rendering  it '  (that  is,  tlie  empire)  *  a  desert '  (de» 
sart). — All  these  things,  however,  are  ot  little  moment;  and 
we  speak  without  any  kind  of  compliment,  when  we  desire  the 
r^Mler  to  lay  every  thing  out  of  his  view  except  the  substantial 
merit  of  this  work,  which  is  real  and  important. 

It  contains  a  pre&ce,  filled  with  a  good  deal  of  general  and 
rather  declamatory  matter,  evincing  Uie  author's  rli^pleasure  at 
those  who  have  attacked  the  Russians  j  a  dissertation  on  the 
composition  of  the  Ru^ian  armies,  which  is  extremely  valuable; 
and  an  equally  interesting  account  of  the  Polish  campaigns  of  1 806 
and  1 807  We  must,  however,  advert  to  this  preface,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  our  protest  against  some  loose  and  dangerous 
opinions  thrown  out  by  Sir  Robert  Wilsouf  m-  trust  has tUy  and 
from  imperfect  consideration  of  the  subject  He  thus  mentions 
the  partition  of  Poland. 

•  The  erasure  of  Poland  from  the  list  of  States  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  atrocious  outrage.  But  certainly  Poland  had  abused  her 
independence.    For  aiy  hundred  years  this  fioe  country  (widi  very 
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little  intermission)  had  been  the  prey  of  fuctloni  and  disorder,  which 
had  kept  the  bordering  States  in  conliiiual  inquietude,  whilst  they 
desolated  and  degraded  the  people.  A  king  witliout  authority,  a 
turbulent  and  avaricious  nobility,  and  a  people  ^eatly  favoured  by 
Tiature,  overwhelmed  with  oppression  and  poverty,  were  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  this  nation. 

*  Its  Iiabits  of  violence  and  anarchy  were  at  variance  with  the 
good  order  of  society  ;  and  its  constitution  was  not  analogous  to  the 
general  spirit  and  political  system  of  Europe. 

*  The  principle  of  the  Elective  Monarchy,  so  plausible  in  theory, 
was  in  practice  found  to  be  the  source  of  innumerable  evils,  which 
destroyed  the  country,  were  injurious  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  and 
only  gratified  the  sordid  or  ambitious  views,  '  &c.     p.  xiv. 

And  there  follows  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  Cer- 
tainly the  juristi  of  Catherine  and  Frederick  themadves  never 
ventured  upon  so  bold  a  ground  in  their  mercenary  attempts  to 
defend  the  atrocious  tiansaction  in  question.  Indeed,  we  after- 
wards find  bin:  dtiiling  in  topics,  if  possible,  still  more  startling, 
•—and  s])eHkin;.T^  a^s  if  not  only  all  public  hiw  were  at  an  end,  but 
as  if  natit.ns  rrii;;lu,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  nature  of  their 
conduct  j  pursue  their  interejft  at  tlie  expense  of  every  thing  like 
moral  duty.  *  The  possession  of  Finland,  '  he  says,  (meaning 
that  barlj'irous  v»  ar  wliich  the  Russians  lately  waged  agaixist  our 
^wealth  allies  and  which  probably  #ythinp  but  the  atrocities  of  the 
Frcnt!i  c!i;rhiprlhe  late  ctunpai<;uin  Poitugid  ever  equalled) — *  The 
^  pc^ysossl.)!;  of  Finland  was  a  measure  that  may  be  condemned  for 

*  its  ininiorality,  but  which  has  placed  the  most  valuable  gem  in  die 

*  Ri;5isian  diadem  ; ' — and  then  he  enumerates  the  advaiita^^es 
vlnch  Rus:sia  li:is  gained  by  it.  Indeed,  we  rau^t  obscn-e,  that 
our  gallant  author's  profit '>ionul  pin^suits  appear  somewhat  to 
have  blunted  his  feelings,  and  given  him  a  bias  towards  every 
thing  that  is  varnished  over  by  the  '  circuriibtance  of  glorious 

*  war.  '  In  this  volume  we  uxct  willi  iVequent  instances  of  his 
tendency  to  view  evciT  th:ii<;  merely  in  a  military  light.  Thus, 
ailer  mentioning  the  sava^^'  warf'aje  of  the  Cos^acivs — he  adds, 
that,  to  be  sure,  '  they  are  iiijuri(>us  hi   couuuks  wlure  tlie 

*  goodwill   of  the  inhabitants  is   of  immecli;ite  iinportance,  or 

*  where  moderation  aiid  rtguliirity  aui  alcne  ])roYif!e  the  am.les 

*  with  their  subsistence.  *  Aiid,  spcLtivin'r  of  tlie  Basquiers,  he 
fcnys,  '  .S(;m(>  benefits  mi<-,b.t  bo  derived  iVchi  the  exai-iMle  of  tiieir 

*  hal'i^s ;  and  th  -droops  who  could,  Hke  dicm,  b.iiiqut  t  on  horse- 

*  flesli,  (hef^yc (1  or  raw,  sweet  or  tainted,  re(|uiriiig  not  cither 

*  brt'i.d  or  wine  lor  sustenance,  migla  ijidecd  be  eailed  savages, 

*  biiL  would  soon  h:ive  at  tluir  command   all  the  luxuries  of  o- 

*  ther  n.it'or.s,   to  K-e  ai^'iti,  when  tjiey  adv'pt-.d  the  polibhtd 
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Tliere  are  some  atrocities,  however,  which,  greatly 
credit,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  always  vchtniently  att 
although  they  were  coiuinitted  in  the  course  of  military  pi 
ijjgs,  tor  puq)oses  strictly  beliie^ercnt,  to  the  great  bei 
thohc  \^ho  practised  them,  and  by  masters  in  the  art  o 
But,  then,  they  were  not  peq^etratxd  by  either  Uubsi 
Cossacks  ;  and,  consequently,  they  n-  ^y  fairly  be  exposed 
allude  to  the  well  known  cliirgrs  mado  by  our  author  , 
Buonaparte  in  a  tbruier  work,  and  to  uhiih  he  recurs 
prf  lace.     lie  thus  mysteriously  speaks  of  this  subject- 

*  spect  for  the  lives  and  families  ol   several  persons,  i 

*  eminent  for  virtue  than  science,  obliges  me  still  to  wi 
*•  the  evidence  on  which  I  frame  those  charges  ;  and  thei 

*  other  momentous  cf»nsiderations  to  restrain  mo  from 

*  luntary  display  of  that  authority,  which  would  issure 

*  orifice  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  protection,  ins 

*  injury ;  but  I  repeat  again,  that  although  the  o/il's  pi 

*  ultimate.Uf  lirs  rcUh  r^.v,  *  this  was  a  case  wh^re  the  s 

*  shoidd  have  insisted  upon  trial,  so  as  to  have  tore 
-*  proofs ;  and  not  have  directed  his  ambassador  to  have 

*  a  clandestine  remonstrance  for  the  punishment  of  the  a 

*  and  the  suppression  ot  the  charges. '  As  this  is  a  tjues 
some  moment,  we  must  be  excused  for  stopping  on  our  i 
offer  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

It  will  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  necessary  for  us  to  pi 
that  we  have  but  little  inclination  to  take  the  part  of  the  j 
Emperor.     We  need  not  appeal  to  the  tbrm«er  pages 
Journal,  for  our  defence  from  such  an  imj)utation :     \Ve 
only  to  its  spirit  and  principles.     He  is  the  enemy  of  En 
and  he  is  the  enemy  of  liberty.     That  is  enough.     We  hi 
as  a  tyrant ; — we  hate  him  as  we  do  those  who  would 
country  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom,  and  dest 
that  is  glorious  in  the   English  name ; — and  if  we  dre 
somewhat  more,  it  is  only  because  his  capacity  is  greatc 
theirs.     Now,  if  there  are  any  persons  who  feel  it  neces 
discover  other  reasons  for  detesting  this  Buonaparte — wI 
satisfieil   with  his  being  a  despot,  a  tyrant  by  trade,  a  c< 
ner  of  the  rights  o^  njcn,  and  an  enemy  ot  pe.ice  and 
independence  of  nations,  must  needs  have  additional  i 
for  abhorring  him: — H  tliere  are  auy  persons  naturally 
inclined  towards  his  persoi>  and  government,  that  they  ] 
gtrar.ge  and  extravagant  things  to  be  provc^d  against  hL 
li)re  they  \s\\\  well  and  truly  n ate  him ; — if  there  are  a i 
care  so  little  for  hbeity  and  their  country,  that  a  Frei 
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rant,  thirsting  for  the  destmction  of  English  freedom,  is  not  is 
their  eyes  odious,  until  he  be  also  proved  a  monster ; — to  them^ 
if  such  there  lie,  we  recommend  the  doctrine,  but  too  preva- 
lent in  these  times,  that  every  thing,  however  groundless,  maj 
fairly  be  asserted  of  the  enemy ;  and,  provide  the  atrocity  ot 
the  charge  make  up  for  the  defects  of  me  evidence,  that  every 
thing  should  instantly  be  believed.  For  ourselves,  we  require 
no  such  stimulants  to  our  patriotism ;  and  we  shall  tiierefore 
continue — ^until  some  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  some 
act  of  the  legislature,  force  us  to  be  silent — (they  cannot  reack 
our  opinions)— to  beKeve  according  to  the  evidence,  on  which 
«ide  soever  rf  the  Channel  the  parties  in  question  may  reade. 

Such  being  our  principles,  which  we  openly  and  plainV 
avow,  and  ^ich  neither  the  folly  nor  flie  cant  of  pretenA- 
4ers  to  exclusive  patriotism  will  svcr  make  us  swerve  from, 
we  must  say,  that  the  passage  we  have  just  cited  is  not  by 
3ny  means  satis&ctory  to  our  minds.  Common  justice  re- 
<]mred,  that  if  he  could  not  adduce  his  prooft  against  Buo- 
naparte, he  should  have  suppressed  his  accusation.  He  pret- 
ty distinctly  hints,  that,  untQ  certain  persons  dther  die,  or 
come  over  to  settle  in  this  country,  he  dares  not  mention 
their  names.  If  they  die,  his  testimony  will  avail  but  little'; 
itfid  the  other  alternalsve  is  surely  riot  very  probable. — Butt 
perhaps,  if  Buonaparte  dies,  or  a  revolution  ha{^)ens  in  France; 
fie  may  safely  crill  his  witnesses.  Does  he,  however,  think  it 
fair  to  the  accused,  that  the  proof  should  be  ddayed  until  hit 
death  ?  Or,  is  the  very  improbable  event  of  a  successful  re- 
bellion against  his  power,  and  his  being  put  in  a  situation 
which  shall  affix  a  premium  to  all  defamatory  stories,  the  only 
chance  of  our  ever  knowing  whedier  these  dreadful  charges  are 
true  or  false  ?  In  the  mean  time,  the  evidence  for  the  accused 
may  die ;  and  can  any  case  be  harder  than  his,  wlio  is  con- 
demned without  any  proof,  and  deprived,  by  the  dience  of  bit 
accuser,  of  all  means  of  exculpation  ?  We  repeat  our  protest 
against  being  thought  to  lean  towards  Buonaparte:  but,  at 
3east,  let  him  have  Ine  same  justice  which,  in  this  country,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  France,  is  never  refiised  to  the  most  atrocious 
of  t:riminals. 

But,  says  our  author,  •  I  rcpejrt  again,  that  the  accused 
i«houId  have  insisted  upon  trial. '  Now,  is  there  really  any  sense 
in  this  ?  What  does  a  trial  here  ihean  ? — ^what  can  it  mean  in 
such  a  case  ?  *  A  trial '  (he  adds)  *  so  as  to  have  forced  the 
pi-oofs. '  Why,  does  the  author  really  mean,  that  if  Buona- 
parte had  put  forth  an  answer  to  his  (Sir  R.  Wilson's)  book, 
die  only  way  we  can  conceive  of  ^  in^sting  on  a  trial, '  he  (Sir 
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Robert)  would  have  OTercome  all  his  scniples,  and  given  up  1 
names  of  his  concealed  witnesses  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  tl 
there  is  any  one  act  which  Buonaparte  ceuld  do,  which  woi 
warrant  him  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  in  msdosing  his  secret  evidenc 
If  a  proclamation  were  to  issue  to-morrow  from  the  Thuilleri 
promising  pardon  and  indemnity  to  every  one  who  should  coi 
forward  with  evidence  of  the  poisoning — or  pledging  the  Fren 

Sjvernment  to  leave  unmc^ted,  whomsoever  Sir  R»  Wils 
ould  appeal  to  as  his  authority  for  the  story  in  question;  woi 
be,  on  that  account,  ever  dream  of  giving  up  the  names  of  1 
informant»  ?  Then,  why  amuse  his  readers  with  this  trash 
bout  *  insisting  upon  a  trial, '  and  *  forcing  the  proofs, '  wh 
Ke  knows  full  well,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  tri 
mnd  that  nothing  but  Buonaparte'^  death,  and  the  end  of  1 
dynasty,  can  drive  him  from  the  cround  he  has  chosen  to  < 
cupVf  and  compel  him  to  give  up  his  witnesses  ? 

The  last  part  of  the  passage  refers*  to  a  remonstrance  whi 
it  seems  was  made  to  our  govemmient  '  clandestinely, '  (n( 
indeed,  is  it. usual  for  govemmenta  to  correspond  upon  a 
subject  in  gazettes,  unless  they  are  at  war  with  one  anothe 
and  an  application  for  the  prosecution  of  the  accuser.  No 
we  wiH  be  very  fair  and  open  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson ;  1 
cause  the  subject  is  highly  importanf,  and  touches  nothir^  I 
than  the  honour  of  the  countr}',  and  the  parity  of  its  cou 
o£  justice.  His  book  on  Egypt,  containing  the  cliarge  agai] 
Buonaparte  of  massacring  his  prisoners,  and  poisoning  his  si 
soldiers,  was  published  in  London  during  the  peace ;  and 
think  Buonaparte  had  a  right  to  complain  of  tne  publicatic 
If  no  one  else  had  ever  been  tried  for  a  Kbel  on  Buonaparte, 
fibould  have  stopped  here  j  but  a  respect  for  the  governnw 
which  prosecutea,  and  the  court  which  convicted  M.  Peltii 
compels  us  to  ackl,  that  it  would  have  been  consistent  at  lea 
if  not  just,  to  have  prosecuted  Sir  R.  Wilson  also.  The  jk] 
emigrant  was  singled  out, — the  person  who  had  every  exct 
for  a  little  violence  against  Buonaparte, — ^he  whose  ruinliad  be 
sealed  by  that  leader^  usurpation, — and  all  whose  feelings  of  Ic 
alty  were  daily  outraged  by  his  triumph  over  the  old  dynasty 
France ;  while  Sir  R.  Wilson  was  not  only  suffered  to  escaj 
hut  praised  and  promoted.  In  conducting  this  prosecution,  I 
Perceval  acted  as  Attorney^General ;  but  he  might  have  refag 
to  do  so,  or  insisted  on  prosecuting  Sir  R.  Wim>n  a/so ;  an 
if  his  terms  had  been  declined,  he  might  have  resigned  his  < 
fice.  He  made  no  such  terms ;  he  tendered  no  resignatioi 
and  every  man  has  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  consider  him 
the  author  of  tlie  measure  alluaed  to^ — which  we  arc  prevent 
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froin  caHing  by  its  right  name,  when  we  look  to  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  liis  successors  in  office,  and  the  penalties  to  wiiicb 
men  are  cxp(»sal,  who  express  their  sentiments  with  too  much 
freedo'n  upon  delicate  topics. 

\Vc  dismiss  this  sub]  >ct  with  one  other  remark.  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son is  not  content  with  bringing  foi^ward  the  chnrgcs  against 
Buonajxnrte,  unsup]^orted  by  evidence,  and  then  leaving  them 
until  lie  can  ])rove  them  ;  but  he  uses  them  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready i'ully  substantiated ;  and  recurs  to  them,  whenever  he  finds 
occasion,  as  if  they  were  completely  admitted  on  all  hands. 
Thus,  Buonaparte  had  accused  the  Cossacks  of  not  giving  quar- 
ter. Our  author,  admitting  the  charge  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure well  founded,  adds,  *  They  did  not  murder  in  cold  blood ; 

*  they  did  not  cut  down  the  sick  and  infirm, '  &c. — *   Fide  the 

*  account  of  the  massacre  at  Jalfa,  *  &c.  And  then  he  elo- 
cjuently   exclaims,   *  Accusations  of  inhumanity  from  Buona- 

*  parte  !  '....Scripture  quotations  from  the  Devil !  ! '  Now,  our 
taste  may  be  a  little  singular  ;  but,  we  confess,  we  should  think 
one  line  under  our  author's  hand,  stating  that  he  had,  at  the  head 
of  his  coq)s,  kiUed  or  taken  prisoner  a  single  French  soldier,  a 
much  more  eloquent  effort  against  this  same  Buonaparte,  than 
a  million  of  sucn  exclamations  as  those  just  qnoted.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  come  nearer  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  present 
publication,-T-thc  composition  of  the  Russian  armies. 

In  as  far  as  this  treatise  is  controversial,  we  do  not  think  ve- 
ry highly  of  its  merits  ;  for  it  leaves,  undefended,  all  the  points 
upon  which  former  writers  have  made  their  attacks  5  and,  set-* 
ling  out  witli  Jarge  professions  of  a  disposition  and  materials  to 
confound  those  writers,  it  leaves  tlie  matters  in  issue  nearly  where 
it  found  them,  and  proves,  what  it  is  no  doubt  highly  import- 
ant to  have  explained  in  the  detail,  but  what  was  never,  as  far 
as  we  know,  formally  denied.  That  the  Russians  are  among  the 
bravest  soldiei's  in  tne  world ;  the  hardiest,  the  most  patient, 
the  most  easily  subsisted,  the  most  passively  obedient,  the  quick- 
est in  their  movements  :-^in  a  word,  that  there  can  scarcely 
exist  better  soldiers,— that  their  officers  are  very  indifferent,  to 
say  the  least  of  them, — their  staff  the  worst  in  Christendmn, 
and  the  political  arraiigemetits  of  their  miliUiry  department  bad 
in  almost  the  same  proj^ortion,  — are  points  which  indeed  most 
men  had  agreed  upon  before  Sir  R.  VA'ilson's  book  appeared, 
but  of  which  we  find  ampfc  proofs,  and  detailed  explanations, 
in  all  its  pages.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  all  tlie  va- 
luable information  which  tliis  treatise  contains,  is  scattered  a- 
bout  widiout  anv  method  or  arrangement ;  so  tliat  it  is  only  by 
going  \lnough  liie  whole  of  it,  and  aiyanging  its  contents  for 
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rselves,  that  we  have  any  chance  of  findirg  the  different  p^rts 
lich  bear  on  particular  points. 

The  instances  of  Russian  courajx^  wliich  are-  to  be  found  in 
is  work  are  .«o  striking,  that  we  shall  extract  a  f.nv  of  them. 

*  Tlie  untrained  Russian  also,  lik2  the  Britrn.  undauntfd,  whilst* 
can  affron!:  (con front)  the  danger,  disdains  the  protection  of  fa- 

'Uring  ground,  or  the  example  of  his  adversary,  and  presents  his 
*dy  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  either  to  the  aim  of  tlie  marksman^ 
-  the  storm  of  the  cannonade. 

*  No  carnage  intimidates  the  survivors  ;  Inulcts  may  destroy,  hut 
e  aspect  of  death  awes  not,  even  when  a  commander's  evident  er- 
r  has  assigned  the  fatal  station. — "  Comrades,  go  not  forward  into 
c  trenches,  "  cried  out  a  retirin^^  P^^^^y  ^^  s^  advancing  derach- 

tent ;  "  retreat  with  us,  or  you  will  be  lost,  for  the  enemy  are  al- 
ady  in  possession.  "  '*  Prince  Potemkin  must  look  to  that,  for  it 
as  he  who  gave  us  the  order :  come"  on,  Russians,  "  replied  the 
:>nimander.  And  he  and  his  men  marched  forward,  and  perished, 
le  victims  of  their  courageous  sense  of  duty. 

*  But,  although  Russian  courage  is  in  the  field  so  i^re-cminent, 
Russian  army,  in  movements  that  are  not  in  unison  with  the  Rus- 

an  principle  of  warfare,  and  Suwarrow's  practice,  presents  to  an 
nterprising  and  even  inferior  enemy,  all  the  advantages  that  may 
e  derived  from  a  state  of  disorganization  of  the  military  frame  ;  and 
ne  most  difficult  of  human  operations  to  the  year  1807,  was  die 
onduct  of  a  Russian  retreat. 

*  When  Beningzen  retired  from  Yankova,  on  the  approach  of 
Uionaparte,  and  sought  to  evade  the  enemy  by  forced  marclies  in 
he  dark  nights  of  a  Poland  winter,  although  90,000  men  ihander- 
d  on  in  close  pursuit,  the  Russian  murmur  at  retreat  was  so  'mpos- 
ngly  audacious,  the  clamour  for  battle  so  loud  and  reitcnited,  tlie 
ncipient  disorder  was  so  frightfully  extending,  that  IV^nlngzcn  was 
obliged  to  promise  acquiescence  to  their  demand;  and  to  soothe 

their  discontents,  by  an  assurance,  that  he  was  marching  to  reach  an 
appropriate  theatre  of  combat.  Gratified  in  this  request,  they 
fought  six  long  days,  to  secure  the  undisturbed  march  of  six  longer, 
more  painfiil,  and  more  terrific  intervening  nights  ;  but  in  which,  a- 
larm,  anxiety  and  disorder  mingled  to  such  a  degree^  and  so  shattered 
the  military  frame,  that  victory  might  have  been  achieved  against 
them  without  the  glory  of  a  subdued  resistance ;  yet  wlien  tliis  ar- 
my, wearied,  famished,  and  diminished  by  the  loss  of  10,000  men, 
entered  at  Kylau,  their  alignement  for  battle-order  regenerated,  as 
with  the  British  at  Corunna,  the  memory  of  former  glories ;  and  the 
confidence  of  approaching  victory,  cheered  even  the  most  exhausted  ; 
and  a  spectator  would  have  supposed  that  the  joyous  acclamations 
commemorated  a  success,  instead  of  being  an  anticipation  of  the 
most  sanguinary  trial  that  was  yet  upon  the  records  of  this  bloody 
war.     Such  was  their  vehement  ardour  to  retrieve  imaginary  dis- 

■      -    ■•     grac^, 
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rtacei  and  profit  of  a  libertf  to  engage*  that  when,  in  the  evening 
before  the  battle,  Bentngzen  ordered  the  Tillage  of  Eylau,  ^htch 
bad  been  abandoned  by^  mistake,  to  be  recoyered,  and  the  columns 
vere  in  motion  to  the  attack,  animated  by  an  'expression  in  the 
command,  **  that  the  Emperor  expected  his  troops  to  execate  the 
.orders ;  "  but  afterwards,  thinking  ft  advisible,  as  the  enemy  was 
greatly  reinforced,  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  he  sent  his  officers 
to  countermand  the  service, — "  No,  no,  "  exclaimed  cterj  voice  i 
•'  the  Emperor  must  not  be  disappointed,  "  And  they  rushed  for- 
ward, sheltering  their  gallant  disobedience  under  the  authority  oi 
an  illusion  created  by  their  commainder.  '     p.  2 — 3. 

To  this  picture  must  succeed  one  of  kindred  ferocity,  but  the 
particular  lineaments  of  which  are  traced  so  minutely,  that  tht 
reafler  ahnost  doubts  whether  a  little  fancy  is  not  concerned  in 
the  composition.  At  least,  it  does  not  appear  quite  plain,  that 
Ihc  woras  put  into  the  moirth  of  the  marauder  Chiet  could,  in 
the  peculiar  circimistances  of  the  case,  have  been  committed  to 
paper  by  the  aid  of  a  short-hand  ^Titer. 

*  When  General  Beningzen  was  retiring  upon  Eylau,  considera* 
ble  numbers  of  stragglers  formed  what  they  denominated  corps  of 
marauders,  *  who,  placing  themselves  under  the  orders  of  chiefs^ 
chosen  by  themselves,  lived  by  violence  until  opportunity  offered  for 
a  return  to  Russia. 

*  A  party  of  Russian  officers,  who  had  been  taken  at  Landsberg» 
were  marching  to  Prague  on  parole,  but  under  the  charge  of  some 
French  officers ;  a  corps  of  marauders  surprised  them ;  and,  after 
some  violence,  the  Russian  soldiers  were  indiscriminately  proceed- 
ing to  despatch  the  French,  when  the  Russian  officers  interfered* 
and  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  as  these  French  were  but  an  ami* 
cable  escort  to  them,  who  had  given  their  parole,  their  lives  must 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  that  honour  obliged  the  Russian  officers 
to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  release,  and  bound  them  to  proceed  as 
prisoners  of  war,  until  regularly  exchanged.  The  marauder  cap- 
tain stepped  forward — '*  Will  you,  "  addressing  himself  to  the  Rus* 
£lan  officers,  **  join  and  command  us,  and  conduct  us  to  our  coun* 
try  ?  If  so,  we  are  bound  to  obey  you,  but  with  this  annexed  con- 
dition, that  you  do  not  interfere  with  our  btehtion  of  putting  to 
death  the  French  who  are  in  your  compaify.  '* — "  No,  we  cannot,  ** 
was  the  answer ;  and  arguments  were  urged  to  Justify  the  propriety 
of  their  decision.  The  marauders  then  assembled  as  a  court-mar- 
tial ;.  and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  Captain  re-advanced,  and 
delivered  its  sanguinary  decree.  "  The  French,  for  their  atrocious 
conduct  to  Russian  prisoners  on  every  occasion,  have  merited  deadt 
^—Execute  die  icntence.  -'     Obedience  was  immediate ;  and  the  vie* 

tims 
■ —  •- ■     ■       - 

*  *  In  the  Austrian  campaign  there  were  several  hundreds  of  these 
marauders*  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant*  * 
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timi  were  soccessirelf  ihctt.  This  lawless  assassinatirm  complet 
sQence  was  aj^ain  ordered,  Atid  the  leader  resumed  his*  harangue 
*^  Now,  de)^nerate  Russians,  receive  your ,  reward  ;  you,  hirj 
ang  that  you  were  ho|ti  so,  that  your  country  has  a  prescript 
fight  to  your  allc^anct^  and  that  you  have  voluntarily  renewed  it 
your  sovereign,  have  entered  into  new  engLip^(*nients  with  their  m 
bated  enemies ;  and  you  have  dared  to  advance  in  your  defrn 
that  your  nord  must  be  binding  in  their  service,  when  ynu  vioL 
the  cath  you  have  sworn  against  them.  You  are  therefore  our  wo 
enemies ;  more  unnatural,  more  wicked,  than  those  we  have  &I4 
and  you  have  less  claim  upon  our  mercy.  We  have  unanimou 
doomed  yqu  to  death,  and  instant  death  awaits  you.  "  The  sigi 
was  immediate,  and  fourteen  officers  wer^  thus  massacred  for  a  p 
severing  virtue,  of  .which  history  does  not  record  a  more  a£Fecci 
and  honourable  traiL  The  fifteenth  (Colonel  Arsinoeff,  *  of  the  i 
perial  guards)  was  supposed  dead,  the  ball  of  the  musquet  havi 
antered  just  above  the  ^roat.  He  was  stripped,  and  the  body  ab; 
doned  on  the  froxen  and  freezing  snow.  Toward^}  nightt  after 
Teral  hours  torpor,  sense  returned  i  and  whiUt  he  was  contempt 
ing  the  horror  of  the  past  and  present  scene,  identified,  not  only 
his  own  condition,  but,  still  ^ore  painfully,  by  the  surroundi 
corpses  of  his  mangled  friends,  and  momentarily  becoming  m< 
ternfic,  from  the  apprehension  of  an  horrible  and  unmitigable  deal 
be  perceived  a  light,  towards  which  he  staggered  with  joyous  < 
pectation ;  but,  when  he  approached  the  hut,  a  clamour  of  voi< 
alarmed  his  attention.  He  listened,  and  recognised  his  carousi 
murderers  {  He  withdrew  from  imminent  destruction,  to  a  fate, 
be  then  supposed,  not  less  certain,  but  less  rude  and  revolting.  ] 
had  still  sufficient  strength  to  gain  the  borders  of  a  no  very  dists 
wood,  where  he  passed  the  night  wiihcmt  any  covering  on  his  bo< 
ar  any  applicadon  to  his  open  wounds.  The  glow  of  a  latent  hoj 
pexliaps,  preserved  animation  ;  his  fortune  did  not  abandon  him,  1 
extraordinary  protection  was  continued  ;  and  as  the  day  broke, 
perceived  a  passing  peasant  girl,  who  give  him  some  milk,  fina 
sheUered  him,  and  obtained  surgical  relief.  He  recovered,  a 
went  to  Petcrsburgh.  The  Emperor  ordered  him  to  pass  the  re 
ments  in  review,  that  he  might  designate  the  offenders.  He  decl 
ftd  to  do  so,  observing,  that  **  he  thought  it  unadvisable,  to  seek 
occasion  for  correcting  such  a  notion  of  indefeasible  allegiance. 
p.  <5 — 8. 

The  light  Infantry  appears  not  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  Ri 
tian  army,  as  the  peculiar  adapftution  of  many  parts  of  the  ei 
pire  for  raising  this  force  might  lead  us  to  expect.     We  spe 

VOL.  xvni,  NO.  35.  Q  I 

*  ^  Ar&iaoeff,  who  was  one  ol  the  most  estimable  of  the  Russi 
officers,  was  shot  afterwards  in  a  duel,  about  a  lady  whom  he  wi: 
ed  to  marry.  He  died  universally  lamented,  and  especially  bew^ 
edf  by  tke  battalioa  of  guards  chat  he  commanded*  ^ 
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by  infer<?nce  merely,  from  our  author's  way  of  talkli^  upon  thit 
part  of  his  subject ;  for  he  avoias  minute  details,  in  a  manner 
not  a  little  distressing  to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  accurate  in- 
formation. He  mentions  the  chasseurs  of  the  imp^ial  jniard^ 
who  are  chicily  Silurians,  with  peculiar  ccHnmendation.  But  the 
bady  of  that  guard  appeiu^  to  surpass  almost  all  other  corps  in 
any  service.  It  is  7000  strong ;  and,  what  compared  with  the 
Fi^ench  and  Russianguards  at  Tilsit,  (or,  as  be  writes  it9  we 
presume  correctly,  Tilsitz),  threw  them  quite  into  the  shade* 
Nor  k  It  only  in  appearance  that  these  men  excel :  on  every  oc- 
casion they  have  distinguished  themselves,— and  the  whde  anny 
takes  to  itself  a  pride  and  glory  in  their  suoeriority. 

The  artillery  is  also  praised  Dy  Sir  R.  Wilson.  Their  guns 
ate  numerous,  ^beyond  those  of  any  other  service.  In  the  Po- 
lish campaign,  about  five  hundred  generally  moved  with  the  ar- 
my, and  were  actually  in  the  field  at  Eylau.  They  are  well 
<lrawn  ;  their  tackling  is  of  an  excellent  construction,  and  they 
are  gallantly  sei-ved  I  out,  as  for  the  officers,  *  they  have  not 

*  the  same  title  to  estimation  as  in  tlie  other  European  services ; 

*  for  their  education  is  not  formed  with  the  same  care,  and  their 

*  scr%ice  docs  not  receive  the  same  encouragement.    To  them  is 

*  the  toil  and  responsibility,  but  the  honour  is  by  no  means 

*  assured  them*    Some  favourite  officer,  completely  ignorant  of 

*  Uie  science  and  practice  of  the  artillery,  is  frequenuy^  in  the 

*  day  of  action,  appointed  for  the  day  to  the  cc«nmand  of  their 

*  batteries  ^  and  the  credit  is,  in  the  despatches,  given  to  him 

*  "for  a  service  which  depended  on  long  previous  systematic  ar- 
^  rangements  and  laborious  attention,  with  which  he  never  was 

*  acquainted  ;  an  injustice  mortifying  to.  the  corps,  ii^jurious  to 

*  the  individual  artillery  officer,  and  gravely  detrimental  to  the 

*  general  interests. '    p.  22. 

but  the  part  of  the  army  which  he  praises  most  lavishly,  and 
the  excellence  of  which,  we  own,  we  were  least  prepared  to  hear 
of,  is  the  cavalfy.  He  considers  them  (and  the  authority  of  his 
report  on  this  matter  must  be  deemed  nearly  conclusive)  as  the 
best  mounted  of  any  on  the  Continent.  JThe  heavy  Russian 
horses,  it  seems,  are  matchless  for  an  union  of  size,  strength, 
activity  and  hardiness.  They  have  the  bulk  of  the  English  cart- 
horse, with  Uood  enough  to  prevent  them  from  ever  being  coarse, 
and  suppleness  to  fit  them  naturally  for  the  menage.  But  feet* 
will  speak  more  strongly  to  their  excellence,  than  any  descrip- 
tion 5  ahd  we  have  here  a  sufficient  example  of  what  they  can 
^  and  bear.  .  - 

«  After  the  batde  of  Eylau,  when  the  Imperial  cavalry  of  the 
guards  were  ordered  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  join  the  army  in  Po- 

landr 
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Hndy  the  men  were  sent  in  waggons  as  far  as  Riga,  and  the  1 
accompanied  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  each  day.  From  thence 
were  ridden,  and  proceeded  to  their  station  at  the  rate  of  35 
each  day.  After  a  march  of  700  miles,  so  conducted,  they  ap 
ed  not  •nly  in  excellent  comparative  order,  but  in  stich  high  c 
tion,  that  the  regular  garrisons  of  any  capital  in  ^urope  coiil 
present  a  finer  cavalry  parade.  The  hussar  horse  has  nothir 
markable,  except  that  he  is  generally  stronger  loined  than  the 
2 arian,  with  equal  blood,  and  force  of  constitution. 

'  During  Benings^en^s  retreat,  and  from  that  period  to  the  < 
pearance  of  the  snow  in  June,  no  cavalry  ever  encountered  gi 
hardship. 

*  For  above  six  months  in  the  seventy  of  the  extremist  Poland 
ter,  they  were  always  at  the  piquet  post  without  any  shelter  ; 
for  three  months,  or  more,  they  had  no  other  sustenai\ce  than 
the  old  thatch,  stripped  from  the  roofs  of  the  cottager,  supp 
and  in  Consequence  of  this  necessity,  Poland  was  progressive]] 
dered  uninhabitable,  and  war  assumed  her  most  frightful  aspec 

*  The  mortality  certainly  was  great,  but  it.  did  not  render  ti 
yalry  inefficient  or  feeble  for  the  service  of  the  most  active  and 
rious  campaign  which  succeeded. '    p.  16 — 17. 

•  After  mentioning  that  the  Russians  are  not  by  habit  h< 
men,  but  that  their  riding  is  the  effect  of  training  and  ( 
pline,  he  describes  the  dragoons  as  equaUy  steady,  skilful 
persevering. 

The  account  of  the  Cossacks  is  curious,'  but  differs  not 
teriailly  from  that  of  former  writers,  as  far  as  reffards  their 
litary  character ;  and  confirms  the  account  which  we  took 
Dr  Clarke's  valuable  work,  as  to  the  amiable,  and  even  ci\ 
td  manners,  of  those  tribes,  when  living  in  a  domestic  « 
They  are  the  people,  however,  it  may  be  remembered,  w 
treatment,  both  by  the  government  and  the  subjects  of  R 
Proper,  has  so  justly  b^n  stigmatized  by  the  last  menti* 
author,  as  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  oppressive. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  praises  which  even  the  1 
able  partiality  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  fon  his  Russian  friends  can 
lect,  except  one  or  two  topics  on  which  Iris  statements  are  ei 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  or  contradicted  by  undoubted  1 
We  class  those  topics,  therefore,  among  the  points  in  the  ( 
side  of  tbe  picture,  which,  however  unwillingly,  and  \m 
partially  and  by  piecemeal,  he  is  compelled  to  bring  forn 
To  this  shady  side  we  too  must  now  shortly  turn  the  ej 
the  n^der. 

That  the  Russians  ^he  is  speaking  of  the  soldiers,  but  m 
evidently  to  describe  me  people)  are  *  religious^  'without  h 
'^**akened  by  superstition^^  is  a  proposition  which  is  not  the 
^■Mlriiuievi  to  ?^  are  the  reader,  from  its  meeting  hiai  in  the 
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page  of  this  treariie.  Were  not  the  authority  of  Sir  IL  Wil- 
soi)  hiniBelf  at  variance  with  it  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  ve 
might  easily  refute  it  fipom  other  sources.  •  Die  fiw  the  hcmoor 
of  the  yirffin  Mary  f '  say^  the  energetic  conunand  in  Sowaiv 
row's  catecnitm.  Diid  9r  Robert  never  bear  of  the  fiith  whicif 
every  soldier,  officer  and  private,  has  in  the  powers  of  the  badge 
(or  hogh)  on  his  breast,  io  turn  a  bulkt  or  a  bayonet  ?  Doei 
he  not  know,  that  their  bdief  n  in  an  instantaneous  transition, 
if  slain  in  battle,  to  the  arms  of  the  n&ety  thousand  virgins  of 
their  church,  now  offieiatiug  ki  Pacrlidiie?  And  what  says 
Prince  de  Ligne  on  th»  subject,  speaking  even  cS  their  moit 
eminent  characters  2    ^  Nous  void  au  eanq>  de  Novo  Gregorir 

*  oii  nous  venous  d'apprendra  fat  nouvdie  de  ht  premiere  vio« 

*  toire  du  Prinee  de  Nassau  suf  k  Capitan  FacW    Le  Prinot 

*  Potemkiu  me  &it  chcrcber,  m'emhrcsse,  me  dit:  ^  Cela  vi* 
^  ent  dd  DieUi  mfex  cetk  I^lke^  je  tai  tansaeree  i  St  Georgia 
^  tnon  patron^  et  l^affaire  de  KinlHern  a  m  Seu  le  kndemain  de  sm 

*  JSie.  Au  bout  de  quelqtma  semaines  xls  s^jout  et  de  marches 
^  r^trogriides  a  Toccasion  an  {XMit  nour  passer  hi  mandite  jivier^ 

*  nous  nous  trouvames  encor  a  la  fiautenr  de  Novo  Oregon,  oil^ 

*  nous  re9umes  la  nouveHe  de  deux  autre?  victoires  du  Prince 

*  de  Nassau.  JSA  bien!  man  ami!  me  dit  le  Prince  Potemkin^ 
'  en  me  saataJXt  au  cou,  qkt  wm  ai-jt  dit  de  Novo  Gregorif 

*  le  voild  encore.  Cela  vied  il  pas  dairf  h  saii  l*€r^Sm$  gdk 
«  de  Dieuf  ^ '  (Lett  a  f  Enpereur  Joseph  ft.) 

But  what  says  our  author  hims^,  in  other  papMams  of  hit 
work?  In  p.  11,  ^leaking  of  Ihe  same  Russian  soltfiers,  he 
observSs  *  Keligiouv  perhaps  snperstitiousi  the  Russian  be* 
Eeves  that  heaven  is  a  palace  with  many  gates,  *  ftc.  And,  in 
p.  4,  we  are  tokt,  that  they  rtffard  Sowarrow  as  deified,  and 
•cting  in  the  o^mcity  of  god  of  war. 

His  account  of  the  tecruiting  is  extr«ndy  meagre,  and  wt 
do  not  think  ouite  impartial    *  It  is  not,  *   he  says,  ^  hy  -^^ 

*  lunteer  enrolment ;  but  the  magistrates  select  the  most  efiici- 

*  ent  young  men,  according  to  the  required  number. ' — ^  The 
^  day  of  nomination, '  he  adds,  *  is  passed  in  general  grief, 
'  and  each  fiunily  is  in  unaflfected  affiction  i^  the  approadiing 

*  separation  of  a  son  or  a  brother. '  This  we  Conceive  to  be 
quite  probable ;  but  what  follows  certainly  c«i  be  credited  by  no 
«ne,  who  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  human  nature  b  akoge*' 
ther  different  in  Russia  and  in  France^  In  truth*  a  more  ro- 
mantic tale  was  never  told ;  and  we  marvel  at  a  person,  of  oof 
author*s  acnteness^  allowinff  himself  to  be  taken  in  by  it  j  fcr 
we  presume  he  gives  it  on  we  authority  of  his  Russian  military 
friends.  *  But  no  sooner, '  he  says,  *  is  the  head  of  the  rduc^ 
«  tant  conscript  shared  occordhtg  to  military  habit  s  no  sooner 
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ii  he  recognized  as  a  dd^der  of  his  country,  than  the  i 
and  lamentations  cease  $  and  all  his  relfttive^  and  friend 
sent  articles  of  dress  or  comfort  to  the  no  longer  rehicta 
emit ;  &en  revel,  with  the  music  and  the  dan^e,  takes 
until  tiie  moment  arrives  when  he  is  to  abandon  his 
home,  and  the  adored  tomb  of  his  fethers ;  ivjth  chee: 
eternal  farewel  is  mutually  expresmedi  $  and  the  exultinj 
dier  e3ctends  his  regards  to  bis  country,  and  devotes  hi 
life  to  die  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  sovereign  aiid  Ru« 
This  morS  death,  be  adds,  *  this  iniUtary  resuscit 
is  B  phenomenon  generated  and  perpe^ated  by  patri< 
the  tundamental  principle  of  Russian  action,  which  < 
him  in  hardsh^,  and  animate  him  in  danger. '  (p«  10 
There  is  certainly  nothing  mu(^  tuipassing  this  in  Captaii 
muet  Gidliver's  valuable  account  of  die  country  and  charai 
the  Houyhnhms, — of  which,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
merits,  and  the  author's  known  respectability,  an  Iridi  i 
diisenred,  that  it  contained' some  dtiings  which  he  could  sc 
believe, .  and  one  or  two  which  he  was  positive  could  not'  1 
curate  ;  which  made  his  Lordsh^,  not  unnaturally,  hesil 
bout  crediting  the  rest  And,  truly,  one  is  perplexed  by 
kig  such  a  nassage  in  Sir  Robeit's  work  f  for  it  takes  ayray 
of  the  weignt  which  other  parts  would  undoubtedly  carry 
mind  of  the  judicious  reader.  Perhaps  tlie  assertion,  thai 
man  with  bad  teeth  is  allowed  to  enlist, '  mav  lielong  t 
same  dass  $  and  points  at  both  a  more  abvnclant  supply 
more  perfiaet  state  of  the  reqruiting  service,  than  any 
country  has  yet  attained. 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  officers  and  thecommissariot 
much  importance,  and  explain  many  of  the  events  which  hi 
in  Russian  campaigns.  After  praising  the  cavalry  officers,  h 
ceeds  to  the  infantry,  forming,  pf  course,  the  bulk  of  these 

*  The  officers  of  infantrj  "are  Wat  in  the  higher  ranks  such  as 
to  fill  ^ose  stations.  With  partial  exceptions,  the  inferior  c 
are  disqualified  bj  the  neglect  of  education,  and  the  absence  oi 
Mcomplishments  which  shou^  distinguish  offic(srs  as  well  as  tl: 
and  gorget. 

*  The  qualifications  of  j^eal  and  coura^^  which  they  have  1 
tommon  with  the  soldierj,  are  not  sufficient  to  command  the  r 
of  superiors  or  inferiors,  aad,  consequently,  the  society  in  the 
try  raiments  is  generally  /so  htd^  worth,  that  the  nobility 
country  commence  their  career  in  the  guards  or  the  calvalry, 
iii9j  are  eligible  for  those  ranks  in  the  infantry  battalions  of  di 
wjiich  assure  them  a  better  association — a  system  which  Is  one 
^t^  causes  of  the  condition  which  it  proposes  to  cvitate.  *    p. 

Of  tl^e  Sta09  be  says,  that  '4f  regularity  of  xoanuscript 
Q  S  «  orj 
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*  organize  an  army,  the  Rossians,  long  ago-,  would  have  at? 
f  tained  excellence. '  The  daborate  system  of  their  returns  and 
Reports,  is  mentioned,  with  deserved  ridicule,  as  a  mere  useless 
incumbrance.  According  to  our  author,  the  Russia^  officer 
would  seem  rather  to  lead  the  life  of  an  attomey^s  cleric,  thaa 
of  any  npbler  am*maL  Indeed,  we  here,  as  in  a  former  pas- 
jsage,  are  inclined  to  8uq>ect  a  little  exaggerated  description,  oa 
the  part  of  those  from  whom  Sir  R.  \Vil8<Mi  drew  his  fecti* 
As,  for  instance,  when  he  say^,  that  '  the  lowest  Cossack  offi* 

*  cer,  from  hi§  saddle,  or  the  snow,  is  obliged  to  send  his  inr 
^  formation,  with  such  care  about  the  paper,  the  wordiiu;,  fold* 

*  ing  and  address,  as  if  the  report  was  destined  to  be  pre- 

*  served  as  a' document  in  the  archives  of  St  PetersbuM.* 
(p.  50.)  The  officers  in  the  Quartermaster-General  Staff  oraw 
well,  and  take  up  ground  quickly  and  judiciously  j  but  their 
duties  are  both  complicated  and  unsuitable  to  their  rank.  The 
great  desideratum^  however,  he  adds,  is  proper  chie&. 

The  commissariot  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  very  wont*  Sir 
R.  Wilson  describes  it  as  wretched  indeed. 

*  Whilst  armies  are  advancing  rapidly,  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
can  be  seized  and  may  prove  sufficient ;  but  wlien  the  seat  of  war 
tjecomes  permanent,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland,  in  consequence  of 
Russian  valour,  famine  f  must  destroy  the  population,  and  disorgan- 
ization and  disease  consume  the  army,  unless  arrangements  are  made 
to  ensure  the  regular  supplies  from  unexhausted  countries.  As  the 
Russian  soldiery  are  satisfied  widi  less  than  perhaps  any  soldiers  in 
Europe,  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  establii^ment  of  sufficient 
supplies ;  but,  unless  those  supplies  are,  in  the  first  instance,  redund- 
ant, the  convoys  will  always  be  intercepted  by  the  famishing  divisioni 
in  rout,  and  rapine  and  violence  will  destroy  all  the  resources  which 
might  be  recollected,  under  a  proper  direction,  from  the  immediate 
country  in  M-hich  tlie  army  may  be  acting.  As  it  was,  no  derange^ 
ment  could  be  greater,  no  effect  more  distressing,  and  no  misery 
more  continual ;  and  it  is  only  extraordinary  that  the  army  did  not 
disperse,  not  from  mutinous  spirit,  but  actual  necessity. '  *  p.  51— 51 

•     '     But 

*  f  The  horrors  of  famine  were  at  their  height  during  the  winter,. 
The  mortality  amongst  the  inhabitants  was  prodigious  from  actual 
liunger.  The  present  afflicted  state  of  Europe  may  be  truly  ascribed 
to  it ;  for,  chiefly  from  want  of  food,  Beningzen  retired  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau.  ' 

*  *  Knoigbbeig  was  only  20  miles*from  Eylau,  and  yet,  although 
t^.U  field  hid  lon^bcen  selected  for  the  battle,  although  it  was  no- 
ToM(  us  t!irit  ilie  army  would  arrive  there  without  food,  not  a  loaf  of 
In  cad  w.i';  o'l  the  ground,  so  that  they  were  fighting  and  starvine 
from  the  7tli  to  the  9th.  General  Beningzen,  for  himself  and  Staff, 
rould  get  but  a  b^>wl  of  potatoes  at  midnight  after  ihp  battle,  and| 
from  the  evening  bcf.rt  liiC  bailie,  had  not  eat  any  thing.  * 
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But  the  state  of  the  hospital  department  is,  if  possible, 
more  dreadful.  We  shall  not  disffU£t  our  readers  with  the 
tails.  .  It  may  suffice  to  observe,  uiat  at  the  battle  of  Friedl 
Jbr  the  first  time^  the  wounded  were  dressed  on  the  field; 
that  ilotwithstanding  all  the  attempts  made  to  improve  the 
|AtaI  staff,  our  author  admits,  that  they  are  in  total  want  of  n 
cal  assistance  at  home,  and  that  the  pay  is  fur  too  smaU  to  pro< 
the  assistance  of  strangers*  Then  comes  a  remark,  which  sh( 
fcally  soften  so  ffreat  an  admirer  of  Russia,  towards  Buonap^ 
«ren  if  all  he  has  charged  him  with  were  accurately  true — 
^  must  also  be  stated, '  savs  he,  ^  that  die  care  of  grieve 

•  wounded  men,  so  aa  to  be  disabled  from  future  service, 

•  never  till  lately  been  in  the  policy  of  the  Russian  governm< 

•  For  the  finances  of  the  empire  did  not  admit  of  this  burth 

•  and,  even  at  Friedland,  it  was  remarked  by  an  officer  of  1 

•  rank,  and  of  most  humane  characta-^  that  a  cannon  ball 

•  the  best  doctor  for  men  without  limbs* '    p.  53. 

The  important  point  of  the  numbers  of  the  Russian  arni 
receives  litde  illustration  from  our  author.  He  tells  us,  h 
ever,  that  we  must  distrust  the  numbers  upon  paper  in  t 
much  more  than  in  other  services:  For  it  seems  Suwar 
never,  at  any  time,  had  more  than  55,000  men,  allhougl 
perations  were  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  his  ha^ 
70,000^  And  in  the  Polish  campaign  their  numbers  neve 
mounted,  even  at  the  beginning,  to  80,000.  (p.  4?  and  23.) 
these  moderate  sized  armies,  the  wear  and  tear  is  enormous, 
consequence  of  bad  arrangements ;  and  this  statement  of 
author,  he  confirms  by  tlie  circumstance  recorded  in  Fredei 
II.*8  History  of  the  Seven- Years*  war,  that  the  Russians, 
ring  that  contest,  lost  120,000  men,  although  they  had  c 
been  in  four  great  battles  ;  while  the  Prussians,  who  had  fou 
sixteen,  lost  only  180^000  ;  and  the  Austrians,  who  had  fou 
ten,  and  supported  two  garrisons,  lost  only  140,000. 

After  all,  tliere  recurs  the  question,  so  vitally  affecting  < 
estimate  of  the  real  power  of  Russia,  how  it  happens  that,  v 
a  population  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  boasts  of  as  fifty  r 
lions,  she  has  never  sent  any  adequate  armies  into  the  fie 
and  unable  to  supply  the  great  consumption  of  men  which 
rose  from  bad  generalship,  and  want  of  arrangement  in  m 
tary  economy,  she  has  always  been  unsuccessful  in  the  loj 
nm,  whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  this  or  that  afiair,  c 
ultimately  beaten  by  superior  numbers,  as  well  as  greater  ski 
Sometimes  our  author  refers  to  tlie  maladministration  of 
fitate  in  general — sometimes  he  dwells  particularly  on  the  wi 
#f  money — sometimes  he  varies  the  phrase,  and  ascribes  i 
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£i!lure  of  t}ie  RussiMiftio  tbttr  deranged  finances.  Nov,  it  it 
the  want  of  a  plan  altogetha>-now,  the  want  .of  foresight-i- 
ncW)  the  delay  in  preparing  for  an  approaching  campaign.  Of 
all  these  explanatigns  (whidi  we  by  no  means  think  umounded 
in  the  fact,  or  unsatisfectory)  perhaps  the  least  intelligible,  is 
the  answer  he  makes  to  what  has  so  often  been  obaerrea  of  thf 
ciiq^crsion  of  the  Russian  population.  It  is  as  fcJlows,  and  wm 
profess  not  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  its  meaning* 

*  It  has  bten  in()fed  insisted,  that  the  population  «f  Rnstia  is  j» 
dispersed,  that  ^e  cannot  collect  and  concentrate  her  disposable 
means ;  but  such  arg^^ments  can  only  be  used  by  persons  ignorana 
of  the  powers  of  svstt matic  direction,  and^  who  are  not  habituated  to 
contest  with  difficulties.  Distance  is  of  no  consequence,  if  an  advanca 
be  gained  upon  the  need  ;  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  Russia  haa 
not  neglected  to  profit  of  the  opportunity.  An  augmented  cxpen* 
ditnre  is  indeed  a  consideration  of  great  weight ;  and  the  finances  of 
Russia  are  embarrassed,  but  she  can  never  again  experience  pecuniary 
difficulties,  when  she  adopts  a  policy  suitable  to  her  character,  and 
consonant  with  her  legitimate  vifws.  '  p.  68. 

Every  t)unff  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject,  we  bdicrei 
x^asolves  itidf  mto  &e  general  barbarism  of  the  Ru^ians  their 
want  of  wdl  editcated  statesmen  -their  inferiority  to  other  na- 
tions in  a  supply  of  those  men  who  can  cither  improve  the  re- 
sourtes  cf  a  state,  or  draw  forth  into  effbrtive  action  the  re- 
sources which  it  already  possesses.  But,  for  offinsive  operas 
tions  in  t^  South  of  Europe,  Russia  is  at  too  great  a  distance, 
erven  if  her  afibirs  were  m  better  administered  than  we  can 
soon  hope  to  sec,  by  any  progress  of  improvement,  however  ra-r' 
pid  i  and  ne  must  be  a  sanguine  politiciaji  who  can  Bestiomiy 
expect,  thnt  while  Austria  is  leagued  widi  France,  or  only  re- 
mains aa  indifieredt  spectator,  any  exertions  c£  Russia  shouU 
do  more  than  protect  the  remains  of  her  own  independence. 
This  is  a  point  upon 'which  we  have  so  often  descauted  on 
£>rmer  occasions,  tnat  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  at  present, 
furdiet  than  to  6bserve,  ^at  the  prooft  are,  yet,  not  mcreh  un^ 
jhaken,  but  uTitouched,  whidi  have  so  frequendy  been  adduced' 
to  show  the  futility  of  any  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Euro]pe  by  qffhtsive  operations,  in  whidi  con* 
&deracy  Austria^is  hot  the  prime  mover.  To  exnlain  the  £ul-' 
lire  of  the  last  eflFort  in  this  ^at  cause,  will  be.ior  those  who 
planned  the  Walcheren  campaiG^n,  and  sent  the  largest  and  best 
army  that  ever  sailed  fh>m  England,  to  perish  by  climate, 
in  attempting  what  was  rnipossible,  and  almost  useless  had  it 
been  pmtticwle;  at  the  ihoment  when  Germany  was  breaking 
out  into  general  revolt' against  her  oppressors,  and  Austria — for 
thecfirst  time  ov^l]^>€>w6in^'Pra!nce-'tty  superior  ddll  and-h'ighef 
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our — onljr  raqnifed  our  aaiiitance  to  connnmnate,  in  all  pro* 
nhty^  die  long  withed-fov  defiyeranc^  of  Europe.  It  n  a 
ij^ct  to  which  we  shaB  ffladK^  return,  at  soon  as  an  oppor^ 
iity  k  aflbrded  by  the  pulwcation  K>r  the  information  y^ch^ 
doubt  not,  aome  persons  in  this  country  possess  relative  to 
t  most  afflicting  and  glorious  campaign. 
PVom  what  we  have  akeady  said,  it  wiQ  appear,  that  our 
Jior*8  defence  of  the  general  chamcter  of  the  Uussians,  is  con- 
pd  to  declamatory  topics,  and  attacks  on  tho&e  who  have 
*used  that  people  of  barbarism.  We  shall  close  this  part  of 
r  review,  by  referring  to  one  or  two  authors  who  support  us 
the  view  tdcen  of  the  subject  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
lose  testimony  bertrs  out  the  narrative  of  Dr  Clarke.  It  may 
rha{>s  shoWy  that  neither  that  excelleut  writer  nor  ourselves 

2  liable  to  the  imputation  of  peculiar  prejudice  on  tliis  sub- 
t,  if,  without  goin^  back  to  tne  work  of  tlie  Abbe  Chappi, 
the  well  known  epithet  of  *  un^mncipledj '  by  which  the  ce- 
)rated  Lcdyard  characterized  Russia,  in  his  enumeration  of 
e  countries  he  had  visited,  we  extract  the  foUowii^  short  pas- 
res  from  two  of  the  latest  writers  who  have  touched  on 

3  subject,—  Mr  Thornton's  work  on  Turkey,  and  the  Prince 
Lite's  Letters.    *  The  court  of  Cadierme  ILV  (says  .the 

*mer)  ^  can  be  distinguished  from  the  capital  of  Syria,* only 

t>y  the  grosser  clmracter  of  its  debaucheries.  *  (vol.  Ix.  p.  194^) 

Les  Russes '   (says  the  Prince)  *  (fjie  Pierre  h  Jk  /Qit^f  dc 

barbaric  a  voulu  civiliser  et  qu'il  a  fiut  battre  H  tuer  .p^iH}a0t 

Deuf  ans  pour  leur  apprendre  a  vaincre—ces  Rqss^ 

tout  aussi  malins  cue  jamais. '    {Lettre  a  Prince  KatmOzJ) 

We  have  detained  our  readers  longer  upon  the  gencnd 

;e,  than  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to, the  rat  i^  tofe 

ilume  might  seem  to  justify.    jE(ut  we  eoinid^.it  M'  In  jbkt 

e  most  important  part  of  the  work  j  atui,  indfled,  ^  ' 

'  the  Polish  campaigns  is  ohiefly  valuable 

nee  the  truth  of  many  general  remarics  ifM 

ies  which  are  contained  m  the  former  part  4£ : 

eady  and  patient  valour  of  the  Rn  '~ 

nys  unavailing  by  the  incompeteocy  ^  aer  aaflaaw  x.. 

id  administration  of  their  militaij  < 

antly  held  up  to  view  in  this  7 

)n's  nublication.     Several  of  tbe 

litted  to  ^how,  if  indeed  niy 

cagfrerations  of  the  eneaqr  s 

nd  in  general  on  the  wholr  i 
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seen,  and  to  which,  he  sometimes  tells  us»  Buonaparte  will,  wbea 
he  reads  this  work,  know  that  the  author  must  have  had  ac- 
cess. In  general,  we  presume,  his  in&rmation  is  derived  ei- 
ther from  Uie  Russian  StaiF,  or  from  his  persooal  obaervBtion. 
Why  are  we  left  to  doubt  which  of  these  is  the  touroe  of  hia 
evidence,  not  only  on  several,  but  literally  upon  all  occasiooa  ? 
The  French  give  one  account  of  the  battle  of  Pultuak,  tat  ex- 
ample ;  our  author  gives  another,  quite  different — and  in  manj 
respects  diametrically  opposite.  \Vliy  does  he  leave  us  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  material  fact,  whether  he  was  present  at  that 
t)attle--and,  if  not,  how  soon  afttr  it  he  arrived  at  the  Russiaa 
head  quarters  ?  It  was  fought  on  the  f  6th  of  December.  La 
BO  part  of  this  book  can  we  discover  the  date  of  Sir  IL  Wil- 
ton's leaving  England,  or  reaching  the  army.  From  other 
•ources  of  information,  we  may  perhaps  collect,  that  the  time 
of  Lord  Hutchinson's  departure  from  this  country  does  not  ad- 
mit of  tlieir  having  reached  PuJtusk  before  the  battle :  But, 
then,  if  it  be  so,  mis  should  have  been  distinctly  stated ;  and 
the  time  when  ocular  inspection  began,  should  have  been  £ur)y 
marked.  The  autlior  should  recollect,  that  he  is  writing  qpoga . 
disputed  points  of  fact — that  the  question  is,  not  what  ne  be- 
lieves himself,  but  whether  his  account  or  Buonaparte's  ia  to 
be  taken  for  the  correct  one  ?  And  in  order  to  weigh  the  ere* 
dit  of  his  narrative,  we  must  needs  see  the  evidence  on  which- 
it  rests.  » 

For  iHustrations  of  the  points  formerly  stated,  we  may  take 
luiy  of  the  accounts  of  battles  given  in  tliis  narrative,  either* 
Pultusk,  Eylau  or  Friedland,  or  any  of  the  lesser  affidrs  which . 
filled  up  the  ijitervals  between  those  ^and  contests.     The  nar^ 
rative  of  battles,    however  interesting,   requires  to  be  ffone* 
through  at  length,  and  with  maps  and  plans.     No  general  ab- 
stract, therefore,  of  this  history  could  oe  made  intelligible  to 
our  rculers.     We  shalLprefer  the^  course  of  giving  one  or  two  , 
confirmationjf  of  the  remarks  already  made,  and  a  spedmea  , 
of  Sir  R.  Wilson's  powers  of  interesting  his  reader  by  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  composition. 

The  battle  of  Pultusk  is  stated  by  our  author  to  have  been 
a  victory  on  the  part  of  Uic  Russians.  ^  He  makes  the  loss  rf 
the  Russians  amount  to  less  tlian  5000  men,  while  that  of  the 
French  exceeded  8000.  llie  Lifter,  too,  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat ill  confusion,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  darlcness  of  the 
night,  after,  losing  *  many  guns,  Buonaparte's  equipage, '  &c. 
(as  he  rather  inaccurately  J^ays).  Now,  the  whole  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Russians  in  tliis  severe  affair,  must  fill  us  . 


^ith  admiration  of  tlieir  courage  and  steadiness. 


We  are  dis- 
posed| 
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posed,  moreover,  to  aDow,  that  whatever  the  French  may  hav 
gained  in  that  battle,  was  dearly  purchased  :  But  then  come 
the  following  passage,  which  at  once  explains  the  whole,  ani 
perhaps  reconciles  the  French  and  Russian  accounts  better  tha 
Sir  R.  Wilson  is  disposed  to  allow. 

*  When  General  Kaminskoy  had  found  his  position  behind  th 
Wkra  forced  hj  die  enemy,  he  resolved  to  retire  the  Russian  arm 
behind  the  Niemen  river,  and  gave  directions  accordingly  to  th 
corps  of  Buxhowden  and  Beningzen ;  but  his  orders  were  given  ui 
der  such  circumstances,  that  General  Beningzen  considered  himse 
as  authorised  to  use  his  own  discredon,  and  tjierefore  preferred  t 
;^ve  battle  at  Pultusk,  hoping  that  General  Buxhowden  or  Geners 
d'Anrep  would  support  him.  By  some  unforturiate  nUsapprehensic 
er  disagreementy  probably  originating  in  the  want  of  acknowledge 
superior  direction  and' authority,  neither,  of  these  officers  had  ac 
vanced  to  his  assistance ;  he  dierefore  thought  it  more  prudent  t 
redre  during  the  night,  notwithstanding  his  success,  as  Soult  w< 
on  march  for  Ostrolenka,  and  as  he  /eared  to  be  surrounded^  by  th 
pholfi  French  army  reuniting  to  revenge  its  partial  disgrace,  if  Y 
remained  on  the  {)osition  of  Pultusk;  and  this " determination  wj 
indeed  almost  indispensable,  since  he  had  not  any  provisions  in  his  cam 
pr  in  the  neighbourhood* '     p.  80. 

General  Beningzen  after  this  obtained  tlie  chief  commanc 
and  Kanienskoy  (who,  from  the  note  p.  fiS^  appears  to  ha\ 
cone  mad)  was  displaced,  but  not  till  he  had,  by  various  blur 
ders,  caused  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  prevented  Prince  Ga 
litzin  from  profiting  by  a  brilliant  affair  widi  Angereau.  B< 
ningzen  being  now  Commander-in-Chief,  his  blunders  bcga 
from  bad  information  respecting  Ney.  He  loses  an  opportunity  < 
defeating  and  probably  capturing  that  Marshall's  corps. — Froi 
cquaDy  erroneous  intelligence  respecting  Bernadotte,  or  froi 
some  other  mistake,  either  of  his  own,  or  Markow,  who  led  h 
advanced  gaard  (for  we  are  not.  accurately  informed  which), 
partial  engagement  takes  place,  and  the  opportunity  of  surrounc 
mg  Bernadotte  is  lost, — All  this  time  *  no  troops  could  evinc 

*  more  courage  than  the  Russians,  who  fought,  undaunted  t 

*  the  superiority  of  numbers ! '  they  lost  2000  men,  but  oi 
author  says  that  the  French  lost  as  many.— The  French  a( 
count  says  500.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  know  wh( 
ther  Sir  Robert  was  there  at  this  time,  and  with  whom  he  hel 
his  communications. — The  re?ult  of  this  forward  movemen 
however,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  raising  of  the  blockade  < 
Graudeutz,  and  relieving  that  important  place  by  the  able  o 
•peradon  of  die  Prussians  under  General  Lestocq. 

After  Beningzen  hnd  bocn  above  a  nionia  in  the  chief  con 
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nand,  he  receives  intelligence  by  an  intercepted  order  from 
Buonanarte  to  Bemadotte,  vhich  he  appears  never  tohaveha4 
the  sb'ghtcst  suspicion  of,  though  our  autnor  admits  that  he  ought 
lohave  foreseen  it,  viz.  that  the  enemy  meant  to  cut  off  his  le^ 
treat.  The  Russian  forthwith  reserves  to  await  the  attadc;  and* 
for  that  purpose,  takes  *  an  extremely  unfavourably  position,^ 
after  a  mardi  of  some  length,  and  lo&ipg  the  certainty  of  a  laiSr 
and  fiivourable  retreat. — He  discovers,  itftcr  narrowly  escapini 
destruction  by  the  French  not  attaddng  him,  that  he  dares  not  r^ 
main  there;  and  tlien  wishing  he  had  retreated,  he  finds  he  mnst 
endeavour  to  retire  the  best  way  he  can  in  face  of  the  ea^ 
>ny— which  he  begins  to  do  in  no  small  copfiisioa.  The  army 
arid  its  officers  make  strong  r^resentatiom  against  this  move? 
meiit    ^  For  indeed, '  says  our  author,  '  a  Russian  force  vai 

*  never  by  character  of  composition  or  ^rstem  calculated  to  w- 
'  treiO, ;  and  the  severe  and  inclement  night-marcliei,  after  tht 

*  days  fatigues,    wiJi  the  aggravating  anxiedea  about  fooSii 

*  would  have  been  sufficient  to  conquer  the  discipline  of  troopl 

*  far  better  regulated. 

*  The  soldiers  had  to  prowl  Mid  dig  for  the  buried  food  of  4f 
^  peasantry;  so  tl)at,  between  search  of  provision  and  dutT»  tbej 

*  had  scarce  time  to  lay  down;  ajid,  when  they  did,  they  wdw 

*  otiier  bed  than  the  snow,  no  shelter  )xit  the  beayemi;  and  M 

*  coverinff  but  their  rj^  *    p.  94. 

1  he  General  therefore  resolved  to  fight  a  battle,  and  dioic 
Preuss  Eylau  for  tjie  s^oene  of  it.  Jn  assemUing  his  forces  diert, 
many  blunders  were  coxiimitted  by  himself  jino  his  inferior  offi^ 
ccrs — much  loss  sustained  in  consequence ;  but  our  author  cott- 
soLs  hiiixself  with  the  reflection,  that  the  Trench  did  not  do  a8 
tliey  could,  and  thnt  Prince  Bagration  and  General  Lestocq 
(tlie  Pi-ussian  coinn^-^mler)  displayed  much  skill  in  conducting 
llicji*  port  of  the  retreat  'I  he  Russian  general  drew  up  hw 
prmy,  60,000  strong,  according  to  Sir  R.  Wilson,  *  in  an  o{)€n 

*  fi[-k£i»:e  of  uneven  ground, '  having  the  village  of  Eylau  (wliich 
is  quite  unprotected  by  any  sort  of  works)  in  front,  but  in  * 
hoBov/,  and  so  low,  that  the  Russians  were  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  houses.  The  ener.iy,  however,  having  other  generals 
to  think  for  them,  arrived  in  front  of  the  villrgc,  and  took  up 
s  position  *  on  ground  that  domineered  the  Russian  position 

*  completely,  so  as  to  expose  the  minutest  object  to  their  fire, 

*  whilst  the  intervals  between  the  elevations  afforded  shelter  to 
^  their  troops,  and  a  concealment  of  their  aiovements  and  force. 
The  French,  by  this  account,  were  almost  as  superior  in  num- 
heis  as  in  generalship; — our  author  says  they  had  i^0,000  meal*— 
The  victory  in  this  battle  is  decidedly  ascribed  to  the  Bussiaw. 
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-—We  reftr  our  readers  to  the  account  at  large,  as  very  inte 
resting,  and  only  extract  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  lllustratiojE 
i£  thd  courage  and  generalship  of  the  Kussians. 

*  Soon  after  da^-break  the  Russian  cannon  opened*  and  played 
irery  hearilyt  but  rather  at  hazard,  as  the  French  columns  wen 
principally  concealed  by  the  faTonring  swells  of  thehr  ground  an<i 
the  town  and  saburbs  of  Preass  Eylau«  The  French  cannon  quick 
ly  replied  with  vifrour  and  effect,  as  everj  man  of  the  Russian  arm] 
was  exposed  from  head  to  heel. — 

«  The  French,  repulsed  in  their  first  assaults,  maintained  a  ver] 
heavy  fire  of^ artillery  from  their  heights  and  the  salient  points  oi 
the  town ;  and,  as  the  whele  Russian  army  was  still  exposed  to  tbeu 
observation  and  fire,  with  much  eSect,  as  to  the  destruction  of  men.-- 

*  The  brave  Russians,  (it  is  difficult  to  rcfram  from  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  praise  when  their  conduct  at  this  awful  moment  i 
recollected),  inclinmg  inwards,  eagerly  pressed  on,  indiflferent  to  thf 
shower  of  balls  that  plunged  through  thetr  ranks,  and  uniting  wrtl 
the  first  line,  the  whole  charged  home  upon  the  enemy,  who,  panic 
ttmck  by  this  unexpected  attack,  instantly  gave  way,  abandoning 
Aiir  cannon  an^  several  eagles,  ^d  pursued,  when  the  armyceas 
ed  to  advance,  by  the  masquetry  fire  of  one  of  the  deploying  co 
Ivinns,  and  the  artillery  of  all  the  batteries.— i 

<  The  Russian  army,  which  had  now  advanced  several  hundrd 
paces,  WIS,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  exposed ;  but  the  column; 
renaained  as  a  rampart  to  be  battered  down  ;  thus  proving  the  scpe 
riority  of  their  active  and  passive  courage  over  an  enemy  who  onlj 
advanced  with  a  faltering  step  to  be  destroyed,  or  retired  behind 
the  cover  that  his  position  oflpered  for  shelter. '     101 — IW. 

Courage,  however,  according  to  Sir  Robert,  carried  the 
dbj;  andBuona{>arte,  repulsed  m  every  quflcrter,  when  the  night 
tarminated  the  combat,  on  an  alarm  that  the  Russians  meant  tc 
renew  the  battle,  sent  oif  his  heavy  artiUerv  and  baggage,  and 
withdrawing  to  the  heights  behind,  *  with  difiicuky  reassem^ 
'  blfld  the  wreak  of  his  shattered  and  dispirited  army,  nnd  ^* 
'  waited  information  of  the  Russian  movements. '  Then  foL 
lows  the  total  rc^t  of  the  victory  —about  which,  imfortunatdyi 
there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  however  the  narratives  of  the  con- 
tending parties  may  differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  battle. 

*  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Russian  generals  assembled,  (still  or 
horseback),  when  General  Benine^zcn  informed  the  circle,  that  he  had 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  fall  back  upon  Kcenigs 
berg ;  for  he  had  no  bread  to  give  the  troops,  and  their  ammunitior 
was  expended ;  but  by  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  s 
city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  every  necessary  supply,  and  be  as 
fured  the  means  of  re-equipping  itself,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  ih< 
field  before  the  enemy  could  repair  his  losses. '     107—108. 

Oiir  author  makes  the  loss  of  tha  Russians,  on  this  drcadfu 
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day,  amount  to  20,000,  that  of  the  French  to  80,000,  bende 
10,000  who  fled,  and  only  returned  some  daj*  after.— Bening- 
zeh  retired  to  Koenigsberff ;  and  the  enemy  haring  reconnoitred 
for  some  days,  and  m  vain  waited  for  the  Russians  passing  tbs 
Pnegel,  went  into  cantonments,  and  remain^  until  he  was  re« 
inforced. 

To  pursue  the  narrative  through  the  different  affairs  whidi 
took  place  from  the  batde  of  Eylau  to  that  of  Friedland,  would 
only  present  an  afflicting  repetition  6f  the  same  scenes.  We 
always  find  the  Russians  on  the  Worst — the  French  on  the  best 
groimd.  The  former  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  perhaps  firing 
at  random  against  an  unseen  enemy,  confined  in  their  mov^ 
ments,  and  not  protected  by  either  land  or  water — the  latter  pro- 
tected by  the  natural  redoubts  of  wood  and  ground,  or  flanked 
by  marshes,  and  lakes,  and  rivers.  We  shall  find  no  excep- 
tion to  this  observation,  in  the  description  given  by  our  author 
of  the  last  great  engagement,  in  which  every  thing  that  courage 
and  constancy  couH  perform,  was  found,  as  Europe  too  wdl 
knows,  wholly  unavailing ;  and  the  only  conscdation  which  tbe 
courage  of  so  many  brave  men  afforded,  was  tne  almost  earn 

Erice  which  it  exacted  from  the  enemy  for  the  victory.  Sir  Ro- 
ert  Wilson's  account  of  this  drcadfiu  fight  (at  wmch  be  w» 
unquestionably  present),  is  deser\'ing  of  particular  attention  (^ 
every  account,  and  we  extract  the  greater  part  of  it,  9S  the  spe- 
cimen by  which  we  have  promised  to  allure  omr  readers  to  the 
perusal  of  his  work. 

*  Friedland  is  a  considerable  town  ^mated  on  the  left  bahk  of  tkj 
Aller :  A  long  wooden  bridge  connects  the  town  with  the  right  ban* 
— west  of  the  town  is  a  capacious  lake — the  country,  for  a  mile '^ 
the  direction  of  Heilsberg,  forms  a  semicircle  of  apparent  pW***^^ 
is  cut  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  full  of  water,  and  scarcely  fW* 
able,  which  runs  from  Dbranau  into  the  lakes.  Near  tbe  town,  on 
the  left  of  the  plain,  the  ground  abruptly  descends,  and  woodi  b** 
der  down  the  Aller  :  A  deep  wood  fringed  the  plam  froaa  d)C  An^ 
to  the  village  ofHeinricksdorf,  where  there  was  a  little  interrttp* 
on  ;  but  woods  agam  closed-round  to  the  Aller,  the  banks  of  whi^ 
were  very  steep,  the  fords  subsequendy  used  were  unknown,  9J»9( 
when  discovered  late  in  the  evening,  scarcely  practicable. 

*  In  the  open  space  of  the  semicircle,  between  the  Aller  and^ 
rivulet,  and  about  half  a  niUe  in  front  of  Friedland,  General  Be* 
iiingzen  at  first  formed  his  troops  in  column,  the  cavalry  beiof  t# 
the  right  of  tbe  Heinrick&dorf  road,  and  as  the  succeeding  di^«<>*^ 
passed  the  Aller,  the  right  and  part  of  the  centre  of  hif  *^^ 
were  posted  between  that  road  and  the  rivulet,  and  that  part  ^  . 
centre  was  covered  by  a  branch  of  the  rivulet  which  temjiuatcd «» 
a  broad  piece  of  water  :  thus  his  army  was  entirely  exposed  ^-"'*[ 
and  every  movement  distinctly  seen ;  whilst  the  enemy  were  shelter- 
ed from  aim,  and  their  force  and  operations  were  concealed  uo  ^ 
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fhej  chose  to  expose  tfaem :  Moreover,  upon  the  right  of  thetr  posi« 
fion  they  had  the  advantage  of  some  rising  ground,  which  com* 
ananded  both  banks  •f  the  Aller  at  far  as  the  town.  *  p.  159 — 154. 
A  heavjr  cannonade  and  various  attacks,  at  first  widi  doubt- 
fii]  success,  and  afterwards  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French, 
occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.— About  nine  o'clock  Ben- 
ingzen  detached  6000  men  to*  secure  the  bridge  at  Allenberg,  ia 
case  he  might  have  his  retreat  cut  off.— About  eleven  the  ene- 
my were  giving  way,  and  the  Silurian  chasseurs  pressed  on 
Aem,  but  were  forced  to  retire ;  which  they  did  in  perfect  order, 
upon  the  enemy  bringing  a  large  force  against  them. — The 
Russians  regained  possession  of  Heinricksdorf  too,  but  were 
again  disloc^ed  by  artillery  ;  and  in  this  situation,  though  tlieir 
original  plan  had  been  frustrated,  they  remained  confident  of 
being  able  to  maintain  their  position  till  night. 

*  Under  this  confidence  no  precautions  had  been  taken  against 
d|tsaster;  no  works  were  constructed  to  defend  the  entrances  into 
t)ie  town,  and  cover  the  retiring  troops,  if  preroati^rely  forced  ro  re- 
cross  the  Aller';  precautions  that  were  perfectly  easy  of  execution, 
as  well  as  eligible,  and  which  would  have  discomfited  the  ultin^ate 
Efforts  of  the  enemy. 

*  About  mid-day  the  enemy's  fire,  which  had  relaxed,  resumed 
nore  vigour ;  the  cannonade  increased  ;  the  tirailleurs  re-advanced 
greatly  re-inforced  ;  and  the  cannon  shot  and  the  mtisquetry  continu- 
ed unremittingly  from  that  dme  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  Russians^ 
who  were  totally  exposed,  and  standing  in  columns  with  some  infant- 
ry thrown  forward  to  act  as  tirailleurs,  whilst  the  French  columns 
still  remained  in  the  woods ;  and  the  supporting  lines  of  the  advanced 
infantry,  concealed  themselves  from  direct  aim  by  la^ng  down  in 
l^ng  grass,  or  behind  the  favouring  ground. 

*  Tne  enemy  had  continued  to  arrive  with  fresh  succours,  and  the 
woods  were  now  thronged  by  battalions  which  advanced  upon  the 
e^ge,  and  there  reposed.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Buona- 
parte was  first  noticed  by  the  bustle  and  movement  amongst  the 
l^rench  troops,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  distinctly  seen  giving 
directions.  A  little  before  five,  the  French  army  stood  to  their  arms, 
and  the  cavalry  mounted.  From  the  town  of  Friedland,  the  masses 
appeared,  through  the  interstices  of  the  trees,  and  the  partial  inter- 
ruption of  the  wood,  of  enormous  power  and  extensive  depth  ;  but 
the  eye  could  not  distinguish  where  the  weight  of  the  force  was  di- 
recting. From  the  plain,  the  horizon  seemed  to  be  bound  by  a  deep 
girdle  of  glittering  steel.  It  was  in  vain  that  General  Beningzen 
had  notice,  and  saw,  witli  his  own  eyes,  the  mighty  preparation. — 
I'he  amimunition  of  his  ariiliery  was  cxhau  ted,  and  not  iorty  pieces 
could  fire.  He  had  not  a  single  battalion  in  reserve  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  obL'ged  to  pass  the  last  division  over  the  river,  not  a  soldier  but 
the  Cossaques  remained  on  the  right  baiik  of  the  AlltT,  and  they  half 
a  league  In  advance*     His  cobjmns,  rcJr.ceJ  by  tiiP  Icis  of  1*2,000 
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mn.  were  now  so  diitdy  tcattered  over  the  positkm»  difti  Aeymm* 
ed  rather  adfamced  detachmenu  than  the  army  icielf,  and  which  im« 
^stion  deceived  Buonaparte  lo  as  to  suspend  his  ulterior  efforts  at 
ter  the  hattle. 

*  It  was  now  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  die  6,000  own  detach- 
ed in  the  memtng  to  Allenberg — a  detachment  that  the  worU  bi 
had  cause,  indeed,  to  deplore ;  for  if  these  6000  men  had  been  pn* 
sent  at  thlt  moment  on  the  left  of  the  position,  Russian  coinage 
would  have  maintained  victory  against  the  enormous  superiority  of 

'hpstile  forces,  and  against  their  more  ruthless  destinyt  which  bad 
seduced  th^  into  the  plain  of  Friedland. 

*  General  Beningaen  in  this  extremity  did  all  that  his  means  aad 
the  time  permitted.  He  direcud  six  guns  to  take  post  on  the  elera- 
tion  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  AUer,  a  litde  in  front  of  his  left,  ff 
as  to  flank  the  enemy's  right  in  a  forward  movement.  He  closed  op 
the  wreck  of  his  centre,  and  sent  an  order  for  his  cavalry  to  quit  the 
right  wing  of  the  position,  and  support  the  centre  and  right  of  the 
jmantry  ;  orders  which  were,  under  the  circumstances,  most  jndici* 
ous ;  but,  before  the  officer  could  reach  the  cavalry,  the  enany'J 
proposed  atuck  was  in  execution. 

*  About  5  o'clock  the  French  army  had  taken  its  order  of  bttde: 
-—Marshal  Ney  on  the  right;  Marshal  Lannes  in  the  centre;  Ms^ 
shal  Mortier  on  the  left ;  Msirshal  Victor  and  the  Imperial  Guard 
in  reserve ;  General  Grouchy  with  his  division  of  cavalry  sttpporied 
die  left ;  General  Lahoussaye^s  division  of  dragoons  and  the  Saxoft 
cuirassiers,  the  centre ;  General  Latour  Maubourr's  division  the 
right.  At4ialf  past  5  o'clock,  SO  pieces  of  cannon,  discbargin|  nl- 
vos,  gave  the  signal  of  attack,  whilst  another  battery  of  diirty  piccei, 
opened  upon  the  Russian  left.  The  report  of  the  guns  were  scarcdy 
heard  when  the  French  column  surted  from  the  wood,  and  the  right 
corps  advanced  in  massy  echellons  at  a  quick  step.  The  chasseuis 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  greatly  committed  by  an  advanced  statioiv 
fired  some  vollies  and  retreated.  Several  battalions  of  miliua  form- 
ed behind  the  chasseurs,  and,  on  the  low  garden  grouted  near  dit 
banks  of  the  AUer,  also  gave  way,  and  streamed  to  the  bridgtsji 
whilst  the  six  guns  upon  me  elevation  on  the  right  bank,  overpofrer- 
ed  by  fire,  were  beat  back  out  of  action.  Some  Cossaques  and  catal* 
ry,  so  soon  as  the  French  column  had  quitted  the  wood,  attempted 
to  attack  the  rear  of  the  right  flank ;  but  a  division  of  French  dra- 
goons, sustained  by  infantry,  repulsed  them.  The  enemy  quickco* 
ed  their  pace,  animating  each  other  to  the  assault  by  loud  cheer<» 
and  drivine  every  thing  before  them,  notwidistandktg  gallant  efforts 
from  a  division  of  infantry  in  front  of  theituards,  whilst  the  remain* 
rag  French  columns  sallying  from  the  wood  could  scarcely  find  space 
for  the  formation  of  their  numbers. 

'  The  Russnin  Imperial  Guard,  impatient  of  the  cannonade  whiA 
tore  them  to  pieces,  rushed  forward  wrth€xed  bayonets,  bat  n»t  ifl 
compact  order.  They,  however,  reached  die  enemy,  pierced  the 
leading  column,  exacted  bloody  irrenrei  and,  for  a  momeot»  tbt" 
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corps  of  Marshal  Ney  retrograded  in  disorder  ;  but  a  reserve  division 
advanced,  obliged  the  guards  to  fall  back,  pressed  on  them,  and, 
after  a  further  obstinate  contest  in  the  streets,  forced  the  town. 

*  During  this  contest  the  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  ftred.  The 
flames  roll 'rd'ovisr  them  instantlneously^  they  were  no  longer  pass- 
5i6le  for  friends  -or  foes,  ^nd  were  consumed,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  eilemy  to  preserve  them,  so  that  a  great  portion  oiF  the 
itifantry  were  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  escape  by  an  al- 
Inost  impracticable  ford. 

*  The  infantry  of  the  centre  and  right  wing  had  undauntedly  kept 
their  ground,  and  the  enemy  advancing  upon  the  branch  of  the  ra- 
vine, and  with.the  existence  of  which  they  were  unacquainted,  suf- 
fered heavy  loss  during  their  embanassment ;  but  the  Russian  flanJc 
being  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  the  guards,  must  have  given  way  in 
disorder,  if  the  Russian  cavalry  had  not,  in  full  speed,  rushed  at  the 
enemy,  now  approaching  also  with  his  left  v  ing,  and  trampled  down 
two  battalions,  whilst  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gTe«  and  assume  a  new  formation. 

*  The  infantry,  encouraged  by  this  conduct  of  their  cavalry,  also 
advanced  and  covered  its  retreat.  But  when  the  smoke  of  tlie  burn- 
ing bridges  darkened  the  atmosphere,  then,  indeed,  further  resistance 
to  retrieve  the  day  was  acknowledged  as  hoj  dei-s,  and  destruction 
seemed  inevitable}  yet,  still  resolved  to  pic sfr\'e  their  honour  from 
the  impending  ruin,  cavalry  and  infantry  adhered  to  each  otlier'a 
fortunes,  and  mutually  scorned  a  safety  that  compromised  a  friend. 

*  In  solid  order  they  retired  ;  slowly  niL  a-^urcd  back  their  inarch  j 
charged  -whenever  the  encroaching  cuetny  trespassed ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  checking  5(>,()()0  rotni,  they  cor.tmued  the  action.  Unbroken 
and  undismayed,  until  near  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  enemy  de- 
listed. '       . 

•  •  The  Russian  General  then  conceiving  it  too  hazardous  to  conu* 
ntie  bis  march  upon- the  left  of  the  Alier,  explored  the  banks  of  tht* 
river  until  a  ford  Was  discovered,  which  did  admit,  with  extreme 
-difficulty,  of  the  passage  of  his  troops:  but  die  infantry  were  oblig- 
td  to  wade  through  breast  high,  and  tiie  little  remaining  ammuni- 
tion in  the  tumbrils  was  utterly  spoiled. 

'  General  Beningzen,  who  had  been  driven  across  the  Alter,  and 
^ho  had  rallied  his  left  wing  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  about  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile  north'  of  the  town,  and  on  the  tight  bank,  covered 
this  op^ation,  and  prevented  for  the  night  any  mttJim  prion  to  the 
inarch  of  the  artillery  and  retiring  ccrfiimnii. '  p.  I5f) — 161. 
*^  We  mav  here  i^enmrk  an  error  of  soJne  nicnimit,  into  which 
Sir  R,  Wilson  has  fallen»in  his  csriniate  of  the  total  loss  of  the 
Rassians. — He  says,  (p*.  1G3)  that  the*)'  lo.lt  1*2,000  men,  ex* 
elusive  pf  500  prisoners ;  and  tlie  French  7000,  and  4K)0  pri- 
8?oncrs.  Now;  in  the  forcgoiiin^  extract  it  wiH  be  perceived,  that 
before  the  chief  brunt  of  the  hatrlo  began,  that  is,  before  5' 
o'clock,  he  states  Beningzen  to  have  bit   12,000  men  by  the' 
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effects  of  the  destructive  cannonade  to  which  the  Russian  posi- 
tion exposed  the  army; — how  to  reconcile  these  matters  we 
cannot  tell: — But  such  things  diminish  not  a  little  one's  confi- 
dence in  the  cool  (Uid  accurate  narrative  of  this  author,  and 
give  his  adversaries  no  small  advantage,  even  in  other  points 
where  similar  errors  may  not  occur. 

This  appearance  of  inaccuracy  is  a  point  on  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  touch  formerly  in  the  course  of  this  article.— It 
arises,  we  believe,  from  inadvertency,  or  perhaps  from  an  over 
great  steal  iind  eagerness  in  behalf  of  the  author's  own  opinions, 
which,  as  is  very  natural,  and  in  controversy  very  usual,  lead? 
him  to  adopt  whatever  account  may  make  for  him,  without  scro- 
tinizing  its  founc^ations,  or  even  examining  its  probability.  It' 
more  instances  were  required,  we  should  refer  to  such  particu- 
lars as  are  contained  in  the  notes  to  pages  138  &  141.  We 
doubt  not  that  some  one  has  told  Sir  Rolxjrt  of  the  Cossacb 
having  *  the  prudence,  when  advanced  within  range  of  guns 

*  too  nighly  elevated,  not  to  rush  back,  but  rather  to  doee^ 

*  imtfl  diey  find  opportunity  to  evade  the  line  of  fire  alto- 
^  gether.  '  Nevertheless,  when  he  cahnly  reviews  tliis  passage, 
we  suspect  he  will  discover  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of  stones, 
which  no  weight  of  testimony  can  prove :  And  so  of  the 
^ecdote  of  a  *  French  commanding  officer  having  his  life  ssv- 

*  ed  (in  an  attack  upon  his  post)  by  a  sign  of  masonry,  just  as 

*  the  lance  was  about  to  pierce  him : — A  brother  was  near,  and 

*  bv  an  exertion  preserved  him. '  Again,  we  must  remark  how 
bad  the  effects  of  such  passages  are  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
readers.  The  same  consequence  follows  from  our  author's  ex- 
travagant opinions  respecting  the  defects  of  the  French  generals 
— theif  bhindel^s — their  want  of  enterprise — their  missing  » 
ftiany  opportunities  of  destroying  their  enemies.  And  tncs^ 
observations,  be  it  remarked,  are  in  almost  every  page  contra- 
dicted by  his  own  narrative.  Even  Buonaparte  is  represented 
as  so  deficient  in  skill  and  courage,  that  his  victories  ovei"  the 
Russians  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  latter  ta 
be  infinitelv  worse  governed  and  commanded  than  Sir  Robert 
lias  himself  described  them  5— nor  is  he  content  with  confining 
these  remarks  to  the  Polish  campaigns.  He  closes  his  narra- 
tive with  the  following  mysterious  and  significant  sentence.— 

*  Since  that  time,  Buonaparte  has  acquirea  new  celebrit)',  a^d 

*  his  passage  of  the  Danube  ia«  been  extolled  as  an  immortal 

*  testimony  of  his  military  genius :— But  tliere  is  mare  than  au' 

*  thorityfixr  iminaation — there  is  reason  to  assert — that  when  that 

*  operation  is  investigated  at  a  future  period  ^^  a  development 

*  will  be  made  public,  to  correct  in  ftiture  a  too  hasty  and  cre- 

*  dulous  admiration. '    Does  Sir  R.  Wilson  really  think  that 
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he  can  maintain,  among  his  readers,  such  a  reliance  upon  his 
testimony  and  his  qpinions,  as  to  make  them  bolieve  what- 
ever he  asserts,  both  in  point  of  fact  and  of  doctrine,  without 
disclosing  either  the  evidence  of  the  one,  or  the  reasons  for  the 
other  ? — that  they  will  believe  the  story  of  the  poisoning  in 
Egypt,  because  he  promises,  at  some  future  period,  which  may 
or  may  not  ever  arrive,  to  produce  his  proofs  of  it;  and  that 
they  will  be  convinced  of  me  wan^  ^sM/ which  repaired  the 
defeat  of  Aspeme,  and  gained  the  victory  of  Wagfrim,  because 
he  promises,  at  a  period  equally  uncertain,  to  bring  fohvard 
something,  he  does  hot  tell  us  what,  connected  with  this  subject? 
If  Such  conviction  can  be  gained  on  such  terms,  we  ca!i  only 
say  that  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  contempt  of  the  enemy,  is 
moi^  than  a  match  for  the  reasoii  of  this  country — and  tliat  it 
will  be  well  if  we  are  not  awakened  from  our  dreams  by  more 
unpleasant  realities  than  any  replies  to  Sir  R.  Wilson. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  say  a  word,  before  we  finish, 
upon  the  charge  eo  frequently  brought  against  all  who  refuse  to 
partake  in  the  delusions  just  adverted  to — the  cliarge  of  under* 
valuing  the  resources  pf  tlieir  pwn  country,  and  magnifying 
those  of  the  eneiny-^of  representing  Buonaparte  as  invincible^ 
an4  all  efforts  to  resist  lym  as  vain«  Of  the  many  falsehoods 
which  the  present  contest  has  engendered,  this  is  perhaps  the 
mosit  gross  and  tmfounded.  We  verily  believe,  tl^at  among  all 
the  speeches  and  publications  to  which  the  war  has  given  rise, 
not  one  sentence  can  be  found,  uttered,  or  written,  by  any 
Englishman,  either  with  the  view,  or  even  with  a  tendency,  to 
promote  a  passive  submission  to  France. — But  fbr  ourselves,  we 
can  only  say,  that  if,  in  looking  back  upon  the  opinions  dis- 
seminnted  tKrough  this  Journal,  we  find  any  reason  to  suspect  a 
flaw,  it  is  rather  when  we  reflect  on  the  confidence  umlormly 
expressed  by  us  at  afl  times  in  the  efficacy  of  even  the  boldest 
ofltensive  operations  against  the  power  of  the  enemy, — To  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  we  have  never  condemned  one  active 
exertion  of  this  country,  except  in  as  much  as  it  was  misplaced ^ 
and  because  we  maintained  that  a  combined  and  more  effectual 
eflbrt  at  the  same  time,  would  have  done  real  service.— Our 
hopes  have  always  rested  on  the  power  of  England  to  cope  with 
France  singlohanded,  and  to  overcome  her  with  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria: And  wlnle  the  pretended  advocates  of  *  vigom* '  have  va*- 
poured  in  the  Sugar  colonies^  or  punctured  dietached  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  R-ench  empire  j  we  have  predicted  the  suc- 
cess of  larger  and  more  daring  enterprises,  with  a  confidence 
which,  we  admit,  could  only  be  justifiM  by  a  belief  almost  in- 
stinctive in  the  viitue  and  fortune  of  the  British  arms. 

i         ...         R  «  QUAR^ 
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ACMCULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECOHOMT. 

The  Farmer's  Mig.Azine  ;  a  Periodical  Work,  cxclufively  devotfd  to 
Aj^rirult'ire  and  rural  Affairfl.  Nc.  45.  (being  the  firft  Number  of  the 
twelfth  Volume.)      38.      Puhlifhed  quarterly* 

Trcatife  on  Rural  -AfTairB  ,  being  tl\e  SuMlance  of  the  article  "  Agri* 
culture, "  originully  puhliOied  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  with 
Improvements  and  Adi'Jtions.  By  Robert  Brown,  Farmer  at  Markle, 
near  Haddington.  Illuflrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  2  vol.  8fO» 
ll.  5s.  boards. 

A  Hiftory  of  Britlfh  Implements  and  Machinery  applicable  to  Ag^- 
culture,  with  Obfervationa  on  their  Improvement.  By  W.  LiHer. 
4to.     il.  IIS.  6d. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Durham.-  By  J.  Bailey.  8voi 
14^. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wiltfhire.  By  T.  Davis.  8v(v 
91. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cambridgefhire.  By  the  Rev» 
W.  Gooch.     8vo.     9s. 

Letters  and  Papers  on  Agriculture,  felcded  from  the  Corrcfpondence 
of  the  Bath  and  Weft  of  England  Society.     Vol.  XII.     8vo.   •^^ 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  iluntiogdonihire.  By  R.  Pju> 
kinfon.     8vo.     98, 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Worcefterfliire.  8vo.  ioi.6d. 
ARTS  (fine.) 

The  Britifti  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  VL  Atlas  4to,  iL  5».» 
large  paper,   il.  16s. 

A  View  of  the  New  Bridge,  now  building  over  the  Thames,  at 
Vauxhall,  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  Drawn  aud  engraved  by 
William  Daniell,  A^  R.  A.     2I.  12s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Martin  Archer  Shee  efq.  R.  A.  detailing  a  Plan  for 
the  more  certain  Improvement  of  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Archite6ture.     By  Philotechnes.     3s. 

A  Series  of  progreflive  LclTons  on  the  Art  of  Painting  in  Water 
Colours,      ll.  IS. 

Chalcographia,  or  the  Ait  of  imitating  Chalk,  Black-lead  Pencil» 
and  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings.     By  J.  Haflel.     4to.      1 58. 

Architedural  Antiquities  of  Wales,     By  C.  Nonis  efq.     No.  IH- 

Fine  Arts  of  the  Englifh  School.  By  Jfohn  Britton  efq.  No.  U^* 
jl.  IS. ;  large  paper,   il.  f  6s. 

Architedural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Britton  cfq« 
No.  XXni.     108.  6d.  ;  large  paper,   \()r. 

Inducements  to  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain.  Bf  i* 
Craoch.     4to«     2s.  6d. 
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Trcatife  on  the  Ecclefiaftical  Architedlure  of  England,  By  , 
Milner,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.      Royal  Svo.      158. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Memoirs   of  the  Life,    Wriiings   and  Correfpondence  of  Wil 
Gmellie,  F.  R.  S.  &    F.  A    vS.    late  Printer  in   Edinburgh,  &c. 
Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  A.  S.     2  vol.   8vo.      il.  79.  boarda< 

The  Life  of  Arthur  Murphy  efq.  By  Jefle  Foot  efq.  410,  2I. 
large  paper,  3I.  ^s 

The   Life  of   Sir  Michael   Forfler,  knif;ht,  fome  time  one  of 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  BtncK,  and    Recorder  of  BrilloL 
bis  Nephew,  the  late  Michael  Dodfon  efq.  Barriilcr.     4s. 

BIDLlOGRAPHy. 

Catalogue'General,  Methodiqm  ct  Railonnc,  dcs  Livres  Francois, 
nins,    Italicn*,  EfpagnoU,   Portugais,    Sec  qui  fe  trouvent  chcz  B. 
ian  et  Co.,  Soho  Square,  avec  d'*fl  Notes  Biblio^^raphiques,  et  Ics 
Nuons  des  pnncipaux  Anonynjes  et  Pfeiu^onyraes.     39. 

COMMERCE. 

The  univerfal  Camhift  and  Commercial  Inflru£lor  ;  being  a  full 
accurate  Trealife  on  Exchange  ;  including  the  Monies,  Coins,  Wei 
snd  Meafures  of  all  trading  Nations  and  Colonies  ;  with  an  Accoui 
their  Banks  and  paper  Currencies.  By  P.  Kelly,  LL.  D.  2 
4to.     4I.  4"». 

Refledlions  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Licenfe  Trad?.    2s 

Commerce  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Might  Be,  38. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Commercial  Relations  with 
Northern  Powers.      58.  6d. 

.    Remarks  on  the  Danger  attendant  on  Convoys  ;    with  a   Propof 
for  the  better  prote6lion  of  Commerce  from  Sea-riik  and  Capture. 
Ricbard  Hall  Gower.      I8« 

CLASSIC^. 

Ariftophanis  Comocdiae.  A.  R  F.  P.  BruncL.  4  vol.  8vo.  2L 
Cd.  ;  royal  paper,  4I.  14s.  6d.  ;  4to,  lol.  iGu 

DRAMA. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  (now  colle6led  and  publj 
together  for  the  firit  time),  with  an  Introdudlion  and  explanatory  N( 
Jjy  Henry  Weber  efq.     2  vol.   8vo.      il.  los.  ;  large  paper,  2I.  2s 

Mary'b  Bovver,  or  the  Cafile  on  the  Glen  ;  a  palloral  Drama  of 
A6^8  ;  fouiidt^d  on  a  real  Event  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  j 
Century.      R'^yal  Nvo.      53. 

Lt)ft  and  Found  ;  a  Comedy.     By  R.  Mafter  efq.     28.  6d. 

The  Doubtful  Son.     By  W.  Dimond  efq.     2s.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Ccnfor  ;  or.  Critical  and  Biographical  Uluftratior 
the  Stage,  ^c.  By  J.  M.  Williams,  LL.  D.  No.  i.  to  4*  (T 
continued  Monthly.)      28. 

The  Bee  Hive  ;  a  mufical  Farce.     2s. 

The  A  Iventures  of  Ulyffes,  or  the  Return  to  Ithaca  ;  a  cla( 
Drama  from  Homer.      By  Mr  James  Mendham  junior.      28.  6d. 

Blue  Beard,  or  Female  Cuiiofity ;  a  dramatic  Romance.  By  C 
Cohnan  efq.      is.  6d. 

Ourfclvesj  a  Comedy.     By  Mifs  Chamber,     28.  6d. 
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The  Knight  of  Snowdown,  a  mufical  Drama.  By  Thomas  Moitoa 
efq.     28.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Pococ|c'fl  patent  Geographical  Slates,  to  favc  Time  and  Labour  in 
communicating  to  the  geographical  Student  a  knowledge  6f  Maps ; 
9Dd  to  remove  thofe  Difficulties  which  attend  the  ufual  Procefs  of  draw- 
ing projedile  Lines.     5s.  6d. 

The  Female  Speaker  ;  or,  'Mifcellaneous  Pieces  in  Profe  and  Verfc, 
feleded  from  the  beft  Writern,  and  adapted  to  the  Ufe  of  young  Wo- 
men.    By  Anna  Lactitia  Barbauld.     i2mo.     5s. 

Les  Soirees  d'Hiver.     Par  J.  B.  Depping.     3  vol.    lamo.     \i%. 

Literary  Information,  confiding  of  inftrudive  Anecdotes,  Explaoa- 
tions  and  Derivations.     By  Ifabella  Kelly.      f2mo.     4s. 

The  Univerfal  Preceptor ;  or,  Grammar  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  ge- 
neral Knowledge,  pradically  adapted  to  the  Ufe  of  all  Schools  and 
Students,  and  ferving  as  a  ufliverfal  Text-book.  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Blair,  Author  of  the  Clafs-book,  &c.  &c.     4s.  bound. 

HISTORY. 

Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ;  with  an  introductory  Book, 
and  an  Appendix.  By  GeOrge  Cook,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  Lawrencc- 
kirk.     3  vol.  8vo.      il.  1  is.  6d. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain.  Tranflated  from  the  Welch 
Copy  attributed  .to  Tyfilto,  and  illuftrated  with  copious  Notes,  and  o- 
riginal  DifTertations  on  various  Subjeds.  By  Peter  Roberta,  A.  M. 
^to.     2I.  28. ;    large  paper,  3I.  38. 

The  new  Chronology,  or  Hiftorian's  Pocket  Companion,  from  the 
earlieft  period  to  the  prefent  Time.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Tegg. 
58.  6d. 

The  Afiatic  Annual  Re gifter ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Hiftory  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  and  of  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Literature  of  AHa,  for 
the  year  1808.     Vol,  5C.     il.  is. 

Sketch  of  the  political  Hiftory  of  India,  from  the  Introduction  of 
Mr  Pitt's  Bill  in  i7B4,  to  the  prefent  Day.  By  John  Malcolm,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  in  the  Eaft  India  Company's  Madras  Army,  Refidcnt 
at  Myfore,  and  late  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Perfia.      Royal  8vo.      1 81. 

The  Hiftory  of  Cambria.  By  Humfrey  Lloyd,  Gent.  CorreAed, 
augmented,  and  continued,  by. David  Powell.     Royal  4to. 

The  Annual  Regiftei",  vol.  II.  for  1809.     8vo.     16s. 

LAW. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Rev.  kobert  Bingham,  Curate  of  Marcf- 
field,  SufTex^  on  Charges  of  writing  a  threatening  Letter,  and  fetting 
Fire  to  his  Houfc.      is.  6d.  •        ' 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  an  Information  by  his  Majefty's  At- 
torney-General, againft  John  Hunt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Proprietors  of 
the  ExamiiJtr,  for  publilhing  an  Article  on*  MiUtary  Punifhment. 
2s.  6d. 

A  praiTiical  Treatlfe  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Juries,  and  on  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  England.*  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.     8s. 

Reports  of  Cafes  arguod  and  adjudged  before  the  Commiffioners  of 
V-;?.:  Cuufcs,  alfo  in  Appeal  before  the  Privy  Council.     By  Thomas 
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Kannan  Afton  efq.     Part  II.     7s.  6d. 

A  Digeft  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  CoHeftion  of  the  Statu 
smd  Cafes  on  that  Subjeft.  By  Bafil  Montague,  of  Gray's  Inn,  c 
Barrifter.     4  vol,  royal  8 vo,     3I.  7  s.  6d» 

Lord  Erfkine'g  Speeches  when  at  the  Bar.  ^  vol.  8vo.  il.  178.  6< 
royal,   2I.  98. 

Report  of  the  Canfe  between  Hugh  Dogherty  efq.  plaintiff,  and 
"W.  Wyatt  efq.  defendant,  for  Crim.  Con.  Taken  in  fhort-hand 
Mr  Farcjuharfon.     28.  66, 

The  Judgment  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  on  the  1 3lh 
July,  1810,  in  a' Suit  inftituted  by  E.  L.  J-oveden  c(q.  M.  P.  for 
Divorce.     By  Mr  Gurney.     5s, 

An  Analyfis  of  Blackftone's  Commentaries.  By  Baron  Field,  Si 
dent  of  the  Inner  Temple.     8vo.     8s. 

The  Code  Napoleon.  Verbally  tranflated  from  the  French,  by  Bi 
an  Barrett^  of  Qray's  Inn.     2  vol,  8vo.      il.  128. 

MAPS. 

INTap  of  the  Roads  of  Portugal,  originally  conftrufted  by  Fren 
Engineers,  for  the  Ufe  of  Junot's  Army.     7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  written  between  the  Years  1784  and  1 8c 
vith  Four  Engravings.     6  vol.  pod  8vo.     3I.  3s.  boards. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  London,  from  the   P 
man  Invafion  to  the  Year  1 7C0.     By  James  Peller  Malcolm^  F.  S. 
Ato.    with  18  Engravings,     3I.  3s. 

Mayor  abbreviated,  by  the  Application  of  a  new  Principle  to  ] 
celebrated  Syftem  of  univetfal  Stenography  ;  being  an  entirely  new  a 
complete  Book  of  Short-hand  :  illiiftrated  by  i  J*  Copperplate  Impr 
fione,  containing  46  fets  of  progreflive  Examples.  By  J.  H.  Cli 
J2ino.     78.  6d. 

Reflexions  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horfe,  and  on  the  EfTcas  of  Sh< 
upon  them  ;  with  the  vulgar  Opinions  on  the  Tendernefs  of  the  Fc 
Feet,  and  the  true  Caufe  thereof,  dedgced  from  adhial  Ex  peri  mo 
By  Bracy  Clark,' F.  L.  S.  Veterinary  Surgeon.     Part  I.      10s.  6d. 

A  literary  Diary,  or  improved  Commonplace-Book.    4to.     168. 

A  Letter  toT)r  Robert  Darling  Willis  ;  to  which  are  added,  Cop 
of  thiee  other  Letters :  Publifhed  in  the  hope  of  roufing  a  huma 
Nation  to  the  cenfideration  of  the  Miferies  arifing  from  Private  Ma 
houfes ;  with  a  preliminary  Addrefs  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erfkii 
By  Anne  Mary  Crowe.     28. 

EfTays,  Literary  and  Mifcellaneous.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  ,8^ 
los.  6d. 

A  Third  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the  Author  of  a  I^ 
ply  to  the  Calumnies  of  that  Review  againft  Oxford.  With  an  A 
pendix,  in  Anfwer  to  Mf  Drumroond's  Obfervations  on  fome  Paffa^ 
of  the  former  Replies,      is.  6d. 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Gaol  and  Houfe  of  Correflion 
Dorchefler.     2s.  6d. 

The  whole  Art  of  Bookbinding  ;  containing  a  great  variety  of  1 
Uable    Recipes   for  Ed^jc colouring,    Fancy-roarbliirg,    Gilding,  &c 
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alfo  I^ecipes  for  roakiog  Liquid  Gold  for  Fancy- colouriog  and   Splaft^ 
Paper,  8ic,  for  omameoting  Ladies'  Work.     78.  6d. 

The  Britifli  Review  and  London  Critical  JournaL  No.  I.  (To  be 
continued  Qtiarterly.)     68. 

Letters,  Serio- Comical  and  Ironical,  on  Education.     8vo.     68. 

The  American  Review  of  Hiftorj-,  Politics,  &c.  No.  L  (To  be 
continued  Quarterly.)      68. 

Two  Letters  from  Thomas  J'alconer,  A.M.  of  Corpus  Chrifti  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on  the  Ar- 
ticles in  the  Edinburgh  Review  relating  to  the  Oxford  Straho.      is. 

A  Regiller  of  Ships  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  Eaft  India  Comr 
pauy,  from  the  Year  1760  to  1810.     By  H.  C.  Hardy.     22s.  6d. 

Munchaufen  at  Walcheren.     5s. 

Portrait  of  Fops ;  or  Uluft rations  of  the  Foppifh  Charafler,  in  aQ 
its  varieties.     By  Sir  Frederick  FopJing.     4s.  6d. 

The  Harleian  Mifcellany.     Vol  VII.     Royal  410.     3I.  3s* 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces  ;  or  the  Englifli  Lady's  Coftume.  1 8mo, 
50. ;  large  paper,  78.  6d. 

The  Paflions  humoroufly  delineated.  By  Timothy  Bobbin  cf<j. 
4to.      ll.  6s. ;  with  coloured  plates,  2I.  I2s.  6d. 

.  Young  Albert  the  Rofcitis  ;  exinbiting  a  Series  of  Charadcrs  from 
jShakefpeare  and  other  Authors.     8s. 

An  Addrcfs  to  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Common?,  on  the 
jnfufHciency  of  the  Pay  of  the  Pod  Captains  and  Commanders  in  the 
Koyal  Navy. 

Cottage  Dialogues  among  the  Irifli  Peafantry.  By  Mary  I,eadbeat- 
rr.     With  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  Maria  Edgeworih.     i2mo.     68. 

The  complete  Works  of  Samuel  Richardfon,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
I/ife  and  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Mangin,  M.  A*  '9  ^^^^  crown 
l3vo.     7I.  12?. 

The  Ecclefiaflicaland  Univerfity  Annual  Regiller  for  181c.     Tos.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Hardfliips  and  Sufferings  of  feveral  Britifh  Sub* 
jc^s  who  effe£l/d  their  Efcape  from  Verdun.     8vo.     4s. 

The  Cambridge  Univerfity  Calendar  for  181 1.     58. 

The  Return  to  Nature,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Vegetable  Regimen; 
xxlth  forac  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  during  the  lad  three  or 
four  Years,  in  the  Author's   Family.     By  John   Frank  Newton  efq. 

Pra£llcal  Obfcrvations  on  the  Prejudices  againft  the  Brewery.  Bj 
J.  Ba\Trftock.     3s.  6d. 

Public  Pifputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort- William, 
^n  Bengal,  on  the  15th  of  September,  18 10,  before  Lord  Minto,  Go* 
>crnor  General,  \vith  his  Lordfliip's  Difcourfe.      is.  6d. 

Afiatic  Refearches,  Vol.  X.     8vo,   15s.  ;  4to,  il.  lis.  6d. 

Microcofmography.  By  John  Earlc,  D.  D.  With  Notes  and  an 
Appendix,  by  Philip  Blifs.     8vo.      los.  6d. 

Popular  Elfays  on  Right  and  Wrong.     8vo.     6s. 

An  Effay  on  Morality,  and  the  Eftabhfljment  of  the  Moral  Princj- 
rle.   '  3  s.  6d.  . 

An  Appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Letters  In  behalf  of  injured  SciencC| 
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from  the  Opinions  and  Proceedings  of  some  modem  Authors  of  £• 
laments  of  Geometry.     By  George  Douglas.     8vo.    '3s. 
Tbc  Annual  Racing  Calendar  for  1810.     By  W.  Pick,     7s. 

MEDICJNE>   SUHGEJCY,    &C. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibiting  a  con- 
cise View  of  tlie  latest  and  most  impoitant  Discoveries  in  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  No.  XXVI.  (being  the  Second  Number  of 
the  Seventh  Volume.)     3s.     Published  Quarterly. 

Osteologia  ;  or,  an  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Pluman  Bones. 
Illustrated  by  fourteen  accurate  Engravings,  dewgned  for  the  Us^ 
of  Students;  intended  as  an  Accompaniment  to  Innes's  Description 
of  the  Human  Muscles,  with  Plates.     10s.  6d. 

The  Modern  Surgeon  ;  or,  Plain  and  Rational  Rules  for  the  Di- 
rection of  Practice.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil  In 
several  deranged  States  of  the  Eye  ;  to  which  are  annexed.  Remarks 
on  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  and  these  of  the  membranous 
kind,  through  a  Puncture  of  the  Cornea.  By  Benjamin  Gibson, 
Surgeon  tn  the  Manchester  Infirmary.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Causes  of  Dis- 
Cfise  in  general.     By  J.  Robertson.     2  vol.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  with  a  Treatise  on  their 
Diseases.     By  Joseph  Murphy.     6s. 

NOVELS  AND  KOMAXCES. 

The  Shipwreck  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Ofilcer  and  his  Family. 
By  Theodore  Edgcworth  esq.     3  vol.  12mo      1.5s. 

Moral  Tales.  By  tlie  late  Author  of  the  Exemplary  Mother. 
I2mo.     Ss.  6d. 

The  Metropolis ;  or,  a  Cure  for  Gaming.  By  Cervantes  Hogg, 
esq.     3  vol.     1 5s. 

The  Loves  of  Celestine  and  St  Aubert ;  a  Romantic  Tale,  partly 
founded  upon  fact.     By  Charles  Philips.     2  vol.     10s.  6d. 

Egbert,  or  the  Monk  of  Penmore.     A  Romance.     2  vol. 

Seabrook  Village  and  its  Inhabitants  ;  or.  History  of  Mrs  Wortliy 
and  her  Family,  founded  on  Facts  that  occurred  in  Dorsetshhe.  7s. 
.  A  Winter  at  St  James's,  or  Modem  Manners-  By  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton.     4  vol.     I/. 

The  Philosophical  Wanderers ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Roman 
Tribune  and  the  Priestess  of  Minerva :  exhibiting  the  Vicissitudes 
that  diversify  the  Fortunes  of  Nations  and  Individuals.  By  John 
Bigland.     12mo.     (>s. 

The  Irish  Valet :  containing  Anecdotes  of  several  eminent  Cha- 
racters. To  vhich  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Aatlior.  By  the  latt 
C.  H.  Wilson  esq.     5s. 

Fatal  Ambition  ;  or,  the  Mysteries  of  tlic  Caverns,  a  Romance, 
3  vol.  12mo.     1 5s. 

The  Mifiionary,  an  Indian  Tale.  By  Mifs  Owcnfon.  3  vol.  i2mo. 
jl.  !«:. 

Thinki  I  to  M}fe!f  j  a  Scrio-ludicro-tragico-comic  Tale.  2  vol. 
%}Tp.^.     ic*.  6d,  I 
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Amatonda,  a  Tale  from  the  German  of  Anton  Wall.     i2mo.    6i. 

A  Winter  in  Parii.     3  vol.     ISt. 

The  Times.     2  vol.   laroo.     los. 

Frederic,  or  Memoirs  of  my  Youth.     2  vol.     ij?. 

Tales  of  the  Paifions.     By  Geo.  Moore.     Vol.  II.     8vo.      xos*  6d. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemcrian  Natural  Hiftory  Society,  vol.  I.  for  the 
Years  1808,  9,  10;  with  15  En^^ravings.     large  8vo.      iL  is. 

Concholopy,  or  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Shells  ;  containing  a  new  Ar. 
rangement  of  the  Genera  and  Species,  illuftrated  by  coloured  Engrav- 
ings executed  from  natural  Specimens.  By  George  Perry.  Folio. 
J  61.  168. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Britifli  InfeAs,  illuftrated  with  coloured  Fi. 
gures.     By  E.  Donovan,  F.  S.  S.     Part  II.  vol.  I.  il,  iis. ;    or  No. 
I.   28.  6d. 
'    Sketches  of  the  Phyfiblogy  of  Vegetable  Life.     8vo.      los.  6di. 

Further  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  induced  in  Atmofpheric  Air,  by 
the  Grermi nation  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  the  Refpira- 
tion  of  Animals.     By  Daniel  Ellis.     8vo,     9s. 

La  Botanique,  Hiftorique  et  Litteraire.  Par  Mad,  de  Genlis.  2 
vol.  1 2  mo.     108. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The  EJidionary  of  Diftindions,  in  three  Alphabets ;  containinff, 
J.  Words  the  fame  in  Sound,  but  of  different  Spelling  and  Significa- 
tion. 2.  Words  that  vary  in  Pronunciation  or  Meaning,  as  accentuat- 
ed or  connefled.  3.  The  Changes  in  Sound  and  Senfe  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  letter  e-     By  John  Murdoch.     10s.  6d. 

Pequina  Chreftomathia  Portuguefa  ;  or  Portuguefe  Extrafts,  in  Profe 
and  Verfe,  from  modem  Portuguefe  Authors.  Por  P.  G.  de  Maflarcl- 
los.     8vo.     98. 

An  Abridgement  of  Walker*s  Critical  Pronouncing  Didionary  an^ 
Expofitor  of  the  Englifh  Language.     68. 

Spaniih  and  EnghHi  Di^ionary,  under  one  Alphabet.  By  Don  Yu 
lipe  Fernandez.     12  mo.      158. 

POETRY. 

Glenochel ;  a  defcriptive  Poem.  By  James  Kennedy  2  vol.  foolf; 
cap  8vo.      138.  boards. 

Poems  on  feveral  Occafions  ;  confifting  of  Sonnets,  mifcellaneous 
Pieces,  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  Tales,  Imitations,  &c.  By  John 
Taylor  efq.     Foolfcap  8vo.     68.  boards. 

Muiic  ;  a  dida6lic  Poem,  in  fi\e  Canton.  Tranflated  from  the  Sps- 
nifh  of  Don  Thomas  de  Yriarte  into  Englifh  Veile,  by  John  Balfour 
efq.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Shade  of  Drury,  a  Vifion  ;  infcribed  to  one  of  the  Patentees 
ef  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.     38. 

The  Poetical  Regifter  and  Rcpofitory  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for  1806 
ind  1807.     Crown  8 vo.     128. 

Poems,  chiefly  Amatory. .    By  Richard  Small  efq.     ^s. 

Songs  of  the  Chafe,  including  thofe  on  Racing,  Shooting,  Angling^ 
Hawking,  and  Archery.     95, 
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James  Crauleyi  formerly  a  Student  in  the  College  at  Maynooth.     is. 

Hints  for  a  Reform  in  the  Criminal  Law,  in  a  Letter  addrefled  to 
Sir  S)imuel  Romilly,  M.  P.     By  a  late  Member  of  Parliament.    15.  6d. 

A  plain  Statement  of  the  Bullion  Queflion.  By  Davies  Giddy,  efq. 
M.    P.      28. 

The  Law  and  Principle  of  Money  Considered,  in  a  letter  to  W. 
Hufkiffon  eftj.  M-  P.  By  John  Raithby  efq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rilier.     4s.  6d. 

Some  Obfervations  upon  the  Argument  drawn  by  Mr  Hufkiffon,  and 
the  Bullion  Committee,  from  the  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullion.     39. 

•  Remarks  on  the  new  Do^rine  concerning  the  fuppofed  Depreciatioa 
of  our  Currency.     By  Mr  Boafe.     4s. 

A  Letter  to  J.  T.  Kofter  efq.,  in  which  the  Arguments  ufed  by  that 
Gentleman  to  demonflrate  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  dtrpreciated,  are 
confidered  and  refuted.     2s.  6d« 

Remarks  on  the  fuppofed  Depreciation  of  Paper  Currency  ifi  Eng. 
land.     By  a  Merchant,     is.  6d. 

Hints  from  Holland,  on  the  Influences  of  the  Continental  Ratios  on 
the  Coinage  of  England.     By  A.  W.  Rutherford  efq.     28.  6d. 

A  Lettei;  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  fiipporting  bis  Ar- 
jrumcnts  in  refutation  of  thofe  advanced  by  Mr  HuflcifTon,  on  the  fup- 
pofed Df  preciation  of  our  Currency.     By  J.  M.  Siordct.      28.  (yA, 

Defence  of  abfb*ad  Currencies  ;  in  Reply  to  the  Bulbon  Report  and 
Mr  Hufl<ifron.     By  Glocefter  Wilfon  efq.   F.  R.  S.     43.  6d. 

Outline  of  a  Plan  for  the  better  CuhivatioT},  Security  and  Defence 
of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies.     By  Captain  Layman,  R.  N. 

The  Subftance  of  a  Speech  made  by  LifUtcnanl-Gcnei-al  Tarleton, 
in  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  Army  Eflimates,  oa 
the  4th  of  March,   1811.      is.  6d. 

A  Conflitution  of  the  Spanifh  Nation,  pi-efented  to  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  November  i.  1809.  By  Alvaro  Florez 
Eflrada.     Tranflated  by  W.  Biirdon.     2s. 

A  full  and  corre^  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on 
Lord  Folkftone's  Motion  refpeding  Ex-OiHcio  Informations,  on  the 
28th  of  March,   18x1. 

An  attempt  to  eftimale  the  Increafe  of  the  Number  of  Poor,  be- 
tween 1785  and  1803,  end  to  point  oat  its  Caufe>.     8vo. 

A  Letter  addreffed  to  the  Hcufe  of  Commons,  on  the  abfohite  DC- 
ccflity  of  an  immediate  Attention  to  the  State  of  the  Britifli  Coinage; 
in  which  a  new,  prompt,  and,  eflicacious  Remedy  is  propoftJ  for  its  De- 
fects.    By  Benjamin  Smart,   rs. 

The  Debate  on  the  Convention  A 61  in  the  Irlfli  lioufc  of  Commona 
in  1793  •  ^^^^  ^"  Appendix,  contninii  g  the  Convention  A6t,  t!»c  Let- 
ters of  Mr  Pole  and  Mr  Hay,  and  the  Refolutiors  appointing  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee.     3s. 

An  I  nquiry  into  the  paft  and  prcfcr.t  Relations  of  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  the  Author  of  a  Letter  on  the  Genius 
and  Difpofition  of  the  French  Government.     4s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Bank  Rellridion  Law.  By  Dariti 
Prentice.     48« 
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Ecclefiaflical  Topography ;  a  Colle6tioti  of  one  hundred  Views  of 
Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londony  with  Defcriptioos.  Royal 
^to,  4I.  4s. ;  Imperial  4to,  61.  68. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  being  the  Subilance  of 
Obfervations  made  during  a  Miffion  in  that  Country  io  1 793.  By  Co* 
lonel  W,    Kirkpatrick.     Royal  410.     2I.  12s.  6d. 

The  Chorographical  Defcription,  or  Survey,  of  the  County  of  Dc- 
ron.     By  Triftram  Rifdon.     8vo.      i6s. 

An  Account  of  the  paft  and  prefent  State  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  in- 
cluding a  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Outline  of  its  Lawf,  with  the 
Prinleges  enjoyed  by  Strangers,  and  a  Hiftory  of  the  Idand.  By  G. 
^oods.     8vo.      I09.  6d. 

An  authentic  Defcription  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal ;  vnxh  Ob- 
fervations on  the  prefent  State  of  the  inland  Navigation  of  the  Wefterd 
ind  Southern  Counties.     2s. 

Carew*8  Survey  of  Cornwall,  illuftrated  wth  Notes,  by  the  late  T'. 
Torakin  efq.  M.  P.  Now  firft  publiOied  from  the  original  Maoufcripts 
by  Francis  Lord  de  Dundanville.  410,  il.  lis.  6d. ;  L.arge  paper, 
il.  10s. 

A  View  of  the  prefent  State  of  Sicily ;  its  rural  Economy*  Popu- 
lation, Produce,  &c.  From  a  Survey  of  the  Profeflbr  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  Palermo.  By  F.  VV.  Vaughan  tfq.  41a 
il.  lis.  6d. 

The  Thames;  or  Graphic  Illuflrations  of  S«ats,  Villas,  Publid 
Buildings,  and  pidlurefque  Scenery  on  the  Banks  of  thst  River.  En- 
graved by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  by  SanfUel  Owen  efq.  2  voL 
Imperial  8vo.     3I.  38. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Exploi^tory  Travels  through  the  Wcllem  Territories  of  North  A- 
merica  ;  comprifing  a  Voyage  from  St  Louis,  on  the  Mifllfippi,  to  the 
Sources  of  that  River,  and  a  Journey  through  the  Interior  of  Louifuu 
Ra  and  the  North-eaftern  Provinces  of  New  Spain  ;  performed  in  the 
Veafs  1805,  i'8o6,  and  1807,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  By  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  Major  of  the  6tli  Re- 
giment  U.  S.  Infantry.     4to. 

A  Tour  in  queft  of  Genealogy,  through  feveral  parts  of  WaW* 
8vo,   128. ;  or,  with  the  firft  impreffions  of  the  Plate?,   iSs. 

A  general  Hiftofy  and  Collc^iion  of  Voya^^cs  and  Travels,  By  Ro^ 
bcrt  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  8c  F.  A.  S.  Edin.     No.  1.  &  2.     6s.  each. 

Pinkcrton's  general  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Part  36. 
lo«.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain,  in  1809  and  1810.  l^y  William  Ja- 
cob efq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.     410,  3I.  38. ;  JLarge  paper,  4I.  4s. 
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Just  Imported  by  J.  C  De  Boff£,  No.  10;  Nassau^Streef^  Soio. 

Histoire  de  FArt  par  les  Monumens,  depuis  sa  d&adence  au 
quatrieme  siecle  jusqu'a  son  renouvellement  au  seizieme.  Par 
M.  Seroux  d'Agmcourt  Royal  folio.  Nos.  1 .  2.  &  3.  j  con- 
taining, each,  18  Plates,  ^h  Letterpress  Descriptions.  Price 
to.  Subscribers  2/.  2s.  per  Number*  I)itto,  vellum  Paper,  proof 
Plates,  at  4Z.  48. — TTiis  very  intaesting  "jcoikj  which  is  in  a  for^ 
"joard  state  of  publicationy  will  he  completed  in  ?4'  numbers:. 

Voyage  Jrittoresque  de  Constantinople  et  des  Rives  du  Bos- 
phore,  aapres  les  tiesseins  de  M.  Melling.  Imperial  Atdas  Size. 
No.  5.  &  6.  at  8/.  8s.  each.     Ditto,  proof  Plates,  12/,  12s, 

Voyaye  Pittoresque  de  TEspagne.  Par  Alex.  De  Laoorde-' 
Royal  Folio.  Nos.  15.  16.  &  17.  at  1/.  16i.  each.  Ditto,  vel- 
lum Paper,  proof  Plates,  4/.  14s.  6d. 

Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vulgairement  appelei  Etrusques, 
avec  Fipures,  gravies  par  Clener,  et  accompagnees  de  Texte,. 
par  MiUin.  Royal  Folio.  25  Numbers  complete.  Plaiia 
li9/.  7s.  6d.     Ditto,  coloured  Plates,  91/.  7s.  6d. 

Description  des  Nouvcaux  Jardins  de  la  France  et  de  ses  An- 
ciens  ChSteaux.  Par  Alex.  I}e  Laborde.  Folio,  velkun  Pa- 
per, with  Plates.     No.  ] .  to  8.  inclusive,  at  2/.  2s.  each. 

Les  Liliacees.  P«r  Redoute.  Royal  Folio,  vellum  Paper ^ 
coloured  Plates.  No.  47.  to  51.  inclusive,  at  2/.  12s.  6d.  per 
Number. 

Tableau  Historique  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Revolution  de  France, 
ddpuis  1792  jusqu'a  1794,  accompagu<^  d'mi  Atlas  Militaire. 
3  vol.  4to.  5/.  5s. — This  very  curious  work  has  been  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  French  Government, 

Plantes  de  la  France.  Par  Jaume  St  Hilaire.  4to.  Vel- 
lum Paper,  coloured  Plates.     No.  54.     1/.  Is* 

Nouvdle  CoUection  d' Arabesques  pour  la  Decoration  des  Ap- 
partemens.     Par  Poussin  et  Guyot.     4to.     Boards,  2/.  28. 

L'Evangile  de  Jesus  Christ  4to.  Illustrated  by  Outline  En- 
orravings  Irom  the  old  Masters,  and  Edited  by  Landon«  Vel- 
him  Paper  in  Boards.     6/. 

Les  Amours  de  Psyche.  Folio.  Illustrated  by  Outline  En- 
gravings after  Raphael.     Vellum  Paper.     Boards.    -6/.  . 

Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece.  Par  M,  de  Choiseul-Gouf- 
fler.    Royal  Folio.    Vol  2.  Part  1.  with  Plates.    Boards.    5/.  10s. 

Relation  de  TEgypte.  Par  Abd-Allatif.  Medecin  Arabe  de 
Bagdad.  Traduite  et  enrichie  de  Notes  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
4to.     2/.  28.     Ditto,  vellum  Paper.     Boards.     4/.  4s. 

London,  CEuvres  de  Poussin.    Vol.  2.    4to.     Boards,   2/. 

. e Folio.    Boards,  4/. 

■  ■  CEuvres  de  Raphael.     Vol.  7.    4to.     Boards,  2/. 

■  Folio.     Boards,  il. 
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Les  Plantcs  usuelles  de  la  France.  Par  Iloques.  Sccoude  E- 
clition.     4to.     2  vol.     Many  coloured  Plates.     IC/.  12s. 

Musce  des  Monumens  Francois,  par  Lenoir,  Portraits  des 
Hommes  celebrcs.     8vo.     vol.  1.     1/. 

Landon,  Annalcs  du  Musec.  .  8vo.     Vol.  17.     1/.  IGs. 
'  Krafft,  Reciieil  d'Architectiire  Civile.     Folio.     Nos.  19.  anJ 
20.  at  10s.  each.     This  ivor/:  is  nawfi'nis/ird, 

Plans  des  ])liis  beaux  Jardins  Pittoresques  de  France, 

d'An^leterre  et  d'Ailcmagne.  Oblong  Folio.  12  NuitibtTS 
complete.  Russia  backs  and  comers.  4/.  10s.  Ditto,  fine 
Paper,  in  Numbers,  price  8/.  8s. 

L'Almanach  de  Dames,  for  1811.  Vellum  Paper,  with  fine 
Plates.     10s.  6d. 

Dictionnaire  des  Theatres.     Vol.  5.  &  6.     1/.  4s. 

Voyage  Commercial  et  Politique  aux  Indes  Orientales,  pen- 
dant 180:3,  4,  5,  6  et  7.  Par  11.  Renouard  de  Sainte  Croix ; 
enrichi  de  Cartes  par  Mentellc  et  Chanlaire.    3  vol.  8vo.     1/.  16s. 

Archives  des  Dccouvertes  et  des  Inventions  nouvcUcs  faites 
en  1809.     8vo.     12s. 

La  Parthencide,  Poeme.  12mo.  8s.  Ditto,  vellum  Paper, 
16s. 

Voyage  aux  lies  de  Teneriffe,  la  Trinite,  Sec.  pendant  1 796, 
1797  et  1798,  par  Andre  Pierre  Ledru.  Accompagnede  Notes 
par  Sonini.     2  vol.  8vo,  avec  Cartes.     1/. 

De  rinfluence  des  Croisades  sur  TEtat  des  Peuples  de  TEu- 
rope.     Par  Choiseul  d'Aillecourt.     8vo.     10s. 

Description  de  Londres  et  de  ses  Edifices.  Par  Barjaud  et 
Landon.     8vo,  with  Plates,     1/.  10s. 

Fetes  a  TOccasion  du  Mariage  de  Napoleon.  8vo.  Plates. 
ICs. 

Landon,  Recueil  des  Ouvrages  de  Peinture,  &c.  Cites  dans  h 
Rapport  du  Jnry  sur  les  prix  decennaux,  exposes  le  25  Aodt 
1810.     8vo.     Plates.     14s. 

Choix  de  Biographies  anciennes  et  modemes  a  T Us- 
age de  la  Jeunesse,  avec  Portraits.  12nio.  6  livraisons,  form- 
ing two  volumes.     1/. 

Questions  ExpliquLes  pour  les  Jeunes  Officiers  sur  la  Fortifi- 
cation de  Canipagne.     Par  Fosse.     1  vol.     3s. 

Affinitc's  Electives,  ronian.  Trad,  de  TAllerjand  de  Goethe* 
3  vol.     12s. 

Ottilie,  roman.     Tracl.  de  Goethe.     2  vol.     8s, 

Flore  des  Jeunes  Personnos.     1  vol.     Plates.     7s. 

Reflexions  sur  I'Etat  du  Genre  Hnmain.     1  vol.     3s< 

Lssai  sur  le  TrentiMUi,  avec  quekii^cs  Methodes  probables 
pour  y  jouer  avantageusenitnt.     8vo.     i'«  Edkion.     10s. 

Tige  de  Myrtc  et  Boutcn  do  Rose,  IIie:o:/o  Oriental.  8vo* 
2  vor.     1/.  4s. 
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Dictionnaire  de  Chimie.  Par  M.  H.  Kkprodi  et  F.  Wolfl: 
Traduit  de  FAlleiTiand,  avec  des  Notes  par  £•  T.  B.  BuiBon- 
Lagranfre  et  H.  A.  VogeL     Vol.  1.  &  2.     1810. 

Histoire  de  France  Abregee  et  Chrwiologique,  depuis  la  Pre- 
miere Expedition  des  Gaulois  jusques  en  Septembre  1808«  Par 
Chantreau.     2  vol.  8vo. 

L'Invention  de  rimprimerie,  ou  Analyse  des  deux  Ouvrages 
nublies  sur  cette  n?atiere.  Par  M.  M armann^  suivi  d'une  Notice 
Chronologique  et  Raisonnee  des  livres,  avec  et  sans  date*  1  voL 
6yo. 

Synopsis  nantarum  in  Flora  Gallica  Descriptaium,  auctori«» 
bus  T,  B.  Dclamarck  et  A.  P.  DecandoUe.  1  vol.  8vo,  Par. 
1806. 

Precis  d'Histoire  Universelle,  Politique,  Eccle»astique  et  lit- 
teraire,  depuis  la  Creation  du  Monde  jusqu'a  la  Paix  de  Scho- 
enbninn.  Traduit  de  rAUemand  d*apres  la  20me  Edit,  de  T. 
H.  Zap.     5  vol.  12mo.     Par.  1810. 

Des  EfFcts  de  la  Religion  de  Mohammed  pendant  les  trois 
premiers  Siecles  de  sa  Fondation,  sur  1' Esprit,  les  Mocurs,  et 
le  Gouvernement  des  Peuples  chez  lesquels  cette  religion  s'est 
ctabliee.     Par  M.  Culsener.     1  vol.  8vo.     86,     Paris,  1810. 

Etat  General  de  la  Marine,  pour  1810. 

Malte  Ancienne  et  Moderne  j  coBicnant  la  Description  de 
eette  He,  son  Histoire  naturelle,  celle  de  ses  diiferens  Gouvemc- 
mens,  la  Description  de  ses  Monumens  antiques,  un  Trailc 
complet,  des  Finances  dc  TOrdre.  Par  Louis  de  Bois-geEn. 
3  vol.  8vo.     Par.  i  809. 

Essai  de  Physicdbgie  Vegetale,  ouvrage  dans  leqiiel  sont  ex- 
pliquees  toutes  les  parties  des  Vegetaux.  Accompagnee  de 
rlanchcs  et  de  Tableaux  Methodiques,  representant  lei  Trois 
Systemes  de  Tournefort,  de  Linne,  et  de  Jussieu.  Par  Sebas- 
tien  Gerondin.     2  vol.  8yo.     Par.  1810. 

Traite  d' Architecture  Ruralej  contenant  fes  Principes  ge- 
neraux  de  cet  Art.  One  de  vingt-six  grandes  Ranches  en 
taillc-doucc.     Par.  M.  D.  Perthuis.     1  voL  4to.     Par,  1810; 
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P.  28 1.  1.  14.  from  bottom,, /or  unfavourable,  rend  conformable. 

P.  310.  in  note,  ybr  7th  July,  read  1st  July. 

P.  ST-i*.  1.  5.  for  flexus,  read  plexus. 

P.  404.  1.  9.  qftcr  which»  inaert  it. 

P.  405.  1.  24.yor  M.  Munich,  read  Mctternich. 

P.  407.  1.  ^6.  Jar  secured,  rm^/ seized. 

P.  415.  1.  2^.  for  convoy,  read corp9. 

P.  417.  1.  12.  fi*om  bottom,  ^r  slightly,  rrarf  slightingly. 

P.  434.  1.  14. 72>^  fervent,  rrarf  favourite. 
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of  geiii'.s,  ij'_lii)er  tlie  age  of  Prricks,  nor  the  age  of  Augustns, 
nor  the  limes  of  Leo  X,  nor  of  Louis  XIV,  can  come  at  all  into 
comparison  :  lur,  in  tliat  sliort  period,  we  shall  find  the  names 
of  aliijost  aii  the  very  great  men  tliat  tliis  nation  has  ever  pro- 
dnced, — the  niinies  of  Sluiktspe-.xre,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
and  S}(h]ey, — arid  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Ra- 
leigh,— and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Ciidjvorth,  and  Hobbes, 
and  many  others  ; — men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talent? 
and  accomplli^hinenls,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  un- 
dersLaiitiiiig,  and  o?  minds  trnly  creative  and  original  j — not  per- 
fecting art  by  the  delicacy  oi  their  taste,  or  digesting  know- 
ledge by  the  jiistnLis  of  their  reasonings;  but  making  vast  and 
Mihatantial  julditioiis  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  rea- 
sj)n  mubt  hereafter  be  employ eil,— and  enlarging,  to  an  incredi- 
ble ajid  unpayaiielecT  extent,  botli  the  stores  and  the  resources 
t)r  (lie  human  faculties. 

AVheiher  the  bribk  concussion  which  was  given  to  men's 
minds  by  the  I'orce  of  die  Reformation,  had  much  effect  in  pro- 
ducing this  sudden  development  of  British  genius,  we  cannot 
undeitako  to  detennine.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  ra- 
ther inclined  to  hold,  tliat  the  lleformation  itself  was  but  one 
symptom  or  e^^cct  of  that  great  spirit  of  progression  and  im- 
provemtiit  whieLi  had  been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  mere 
general  c:ll^oe.s,  aud  which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this 
spieiidijiJ  aarwst  of  authorship.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cauacs  that  ddirmined  the  appearance  of  these  great  works, 
ihe  face  ij  ce)  uin,  not  only  that  they  appeared  togeUier  in  great 
nimibcrs,  but  that  Uiey  possessed  a  common  character,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of  their  subjects  and  designs, 
would  have  made  tliei|i  be  classed  together  as  the  works  of  the 
.same  order  or  description  of  men,  even  if  they  had  appeared  at 
the  mos.t  dieitant  intervals  of  time.  Tliey  are  the  works  of  Giants — 
and  of  Giants  of  one  nation  and  family  ; and  their  character- 
istics are,  great  force,  boldness  and  originality ;  togetlier  with  a 
certain  raciness  of  English  pecuhaxity,  which  diistinguishes  them 
from  all  those  performances  tliat  liave  since  been  produced  upon 
a  more  vague  and  general  idea  of  European  excellence.  Tneir 
sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this  splendour  of  native  lu« 
xuriance,  can  only  be  compared  to  what  happens  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  virgm  soil,— -where  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up 
at  once  widi  a  rank  and  irrepressible  fertihty,  and  display  what- 
ever is  peculiar  or  excellent  in  Uieir  nature,  on  a  scale  the  most 
conspicuous  and  magnificent.  The  cix>ps  are  not  indeed  so 
clean  as  where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been  stimulated  by 
iysteraatir  cullivatioip,  nor  so  profitable,  as?  where  their  quality 
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bas  been  varied  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  demands  of  the  universe,  by  the  combinations 
of  an  unlimited  trade.  But  to  those  whose  chief  object  of  ad- 
miration is  the  living  power  and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  whQ 
take  delight  in  contemplating  die  various  forms  of  her  unforced 
[uid  natural  perfection,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  rich^  splendid^ 
Dr  attractive. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learning, 
though  it  had  made  great  progress,  had  by  no  means  become 
in  exclusive  study  j  and  the  antients  had  not  yet  been  permit- 
Led  to  subdue  men's  minds  to  a  sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or 
to  condemn  the  moderns  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators.  They 
were  resorted  to,  rather  to  furnish  materials  and  occasional  or- 
naments, than  as  models  for  tlie  general  style  of  composition  j 
and,  while  they  enriched  the  imagination,  and  insensibly  im- 
proved the  taste  of  their  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain 
their  freedom,  or  impair  their  originalitj'.  No  common  stand- 
ard had  yet  been  erected,  to  which  all  the  works  of  European 
genius  were  required  to  conform ;  and  no  general  authority  was 
acknowledged,  by  which  all  private  or  local  ideas  of  excefience 
must  submit  to  be  corrected.  Both  readers  and  authors  were 
comparatively  few  in  number.  The  former  were  infinitely  less 
critical  than  diev  have  since  become ;  and  the  latter,  if  thev 
ivere  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at  least  much  less  jea{- 
Dus  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards  which  attended  its  pursuit. 
Men,  indeed,  seldom  took  to  writing  in  those  days,  unless  they 
liad  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  communicate ;  and  neither  ima- 
f^ined  that  they  could  make  a  reputation,  by  delivering  common- 
places in  an  elegant  manner,  or  that  the  substantial  value  of 
iheir  sentiments  would  be  disregarded  for  a  little  iiideness  or  ne- 
t^Ugence  in  the  finish  in^.  They  were  habituated,  therefore, 
uotn  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to  draw  upon 
them  vnthout  fear  or  anxiety ;  and  followed  the  dictates  of  their 
own  taste  and  judgment,  without  standing  in  awe  of  the  an- 
lients,  of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

The  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  of  those  who  set  free  our 
iindei-standings  from  tlie  shackles  of  Papal  and  of  tyrannical 
imposition,  aSbrd  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  benefit  which  re- 
sulted to  the  reasoning  (acuities  from  this  happy  independ- 
euce  of  the  first  great  writers  of  this  nation.  6ut  its  advan- 
tages were,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  li- 
toi-ary  character  of  tlieir  productions.  The  quantity  of  bright 
thoughts,  of  original  images,  mid  splendid  expressions,  which 
ihcjr  poured  forth  upon  every  occasion,  and  by  which  tbey  il- 
luminated and  adorned  tlic  darkest  and  most  rugged  topics  to 
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which  thoy  line]  happened  to  turn  tliemaelveSy  is  such  as  has^ 
never  Ixicn  equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country ;  and  places  them 
at  least  as  higli,  in  point  of  fancy  and  imagination,  as  of  force 
of  reason,  or  comprehensiveness  of  understanding.  In  this 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  writers- we  have  alluded  to  were  Poets:  and,. 
without  going  to  those  who  composed  in  metre,  and  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  delight,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  in 
any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine  fancy 
and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  conceptions  and  glowing 
expressions — more  new  figures,  and  new  applications  of  old  fi- 
gures— more,  in  short,  of  the  Inxly  and  the  soul  of  poetry,  than 
in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  that  have  since  been  prodnced  in 
Europe.  There  are  large  portions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker  and 
Baeon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  as  much :  Nor  can  any 
one  have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  riches  of  our  language 
and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted 
>^ith  the  prose  writers,,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  this  memorable 
period .. 

The  cKil  wars,  and  tlie  fanaticism  Ir^  which  they  were  fos- 
tered, checked  all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination,  and  gave 
.1  diticrcnt  and  less  attractive  character  to  the  energies  which 
they  could  not  extinguish.  Yet,  these  were  the  times  that  ma- 
tured and  drew  forth  the  dark,  but  powerful  genius  of  such 
men  as  Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  &c. — the 
milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and  Hutchison^ 
and  Hambden — and  the  stirrincr  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Pym, 
and  Hollis,  and  Vane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplishecl 
loyalty  of  Strafford  and  Falkland,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
stimulated  and  repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke,  and  Selden,. 
and  Milton.  The  drama,  however,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
has  never  since  regained  its  honours ;  and  poetry,  in  general^ 
lost  its  case,  and  its  majesty  and  force,  along  with  its  copious- 
ness and  originalitj'. 

The  Restoration  made  things  stiD  worse :  for  it  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  our  literary  independence,  and  reduced  us  to  a 
province  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  The  genius  and 
Kincy  which  lingered  through  the  usurpation,  though  soured 
and  blighted  by  the  severities  of  that  inclement  season,  were 
still  genuine  English  genius  and  fancy  5  and  owned  no  allegi- 
ance to  any  foreign  authorities.  But  the  Restoration  brou^t 
in  a  French  taste  upon  us,  and  what  was  called  a  classical  and 
&  polite  taste ;  and  the  wings  of  our  English  Muses  were  clipped 
and  trimmed,  and  their  flights  regulated,  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  peculiar,  and  much  of  what  was  brightest  in  their 
beauty.     The  King  and  bis  courtiers,  during  tneir  long  exile,, 
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had  of  course  imbibed  the  taste  of  their  protectors ;  and,  com- 
ing from  the  gay  court  of  France,  with  something  of  that  addi- 
tional profligacy  that  belonged  to  their  outcast  and  adventurer 
character,  were  likely  enough  to  be  revolted  by  the  peculiarities, 
and  by  the  very  excellences,  of  our  native  literature.  Tlie 
errand  and  sublinie  tone  of  our  greaLter  poets,  appeared  to  then 
dull,  morose  and  gloomy  ;  and  the  fine  play  of  their  rich  and 
unrestrained  fmcy,  mere  childishness  and  folly :  while  their  fre- 
quent lapses  and  perpetual  irregiJarity  were  set  -down  as  clear 
indications  of  barbarity  Mid  ignorance.  Such  sentiments,  too, 
were  natiffal,  wo  must  admit,  for  a  fcAv  dis^^patrd  and  witly 
men,  accuftomod  all  their  days  to  the  regulated  spl  lui  »hr  of  a 
court — to  the  gay  and  heartless  gallantly  of  Fren<:^  Liunners — 
and  to  the  imposing  -pomp  and  brilliant  regularity  of  French 
poetry.  But,  it  may  appear  somewhat  moio  uT?»ccountabIo, 
tliat  they  should  have  been  able  to  impose  their  scntimonts  up- 
on the  great  body  of  the  nation.  A  court,  indeed,  never  has 
so  much  influence  as  at  the  moment  of  a  restoration :  But  the 
influence  of  an  English  court  has  been  but  rare  I  v  discernible 
in  die  literature  of  the  country;  and  had  it  not 'veil  for  the 
pecuh'ar  circumstances  in  which  the  nation  wa?  then  plated, 
wo  believe  it  would  have  resisted  tliis  attempt  to  nntarulize  fo- 
reign notions,  as  sturdily  as  it  was  done  on  ahncst  every  other 
occasion. 

At  this  -particular  moment,  however,  the  native  lUenitnrc 
>f  the  country  had  been  simk  into  a  very  low  and  feeble 
state  by  the  rigours  of  the  usurpation, — ^tne  best  of  iti  re- 
cent models  laboured  under  the  reproach  of  republican isr  , — 
ind  the  courtiers  were  not  o*\3y  disposed  to  see  all  it?  peculi- 
arities with  an  eye  of  scorn  and  wersicm,  but  hnd  even  a  good 
:lcal  to  say  in  favour  of  that  very  cpix>site  style  to  which  they 
liad  I'^en  habituated.  It  wan  a  witty,  and  a  gnnd,  and  a 
^pleudid  style.  It  showed  more  scholar.  Iiip  and  art,  ihm\  the 
luxuriant  negligence  of  the  old  Englijsh  bihool;  ar.d  was  not 
i>nly  free  from  many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its  faults,  iiut 
|K)ssessed  merits  of  iti*  own,  of  a  character  more  likely  to  pL  i;se 
those  who  had  tfien  thn  power  of  conferring  celebrity,  or  con- 
demning to  derision.  Then  it  was  a  stylc-which  it  was  peculiarly 
easy  to  ^stify  by  argument ;  and  iu  support  or  svhieh,  greiit 
authoriues,  as  well  as  imposing  reasons, -were  always  ready  to  be 

I  produced.  It  came  upon  us  with  die  air  and  tlu  pretension  of 
>eing  the  style  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  a  true  copy  of  the  j^tyie 
of  polished  antiquity.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Kad 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  tlie  world  for  a  con sid cur- 
able period  of  time :  Hor  kmguage  was  not  at  all  studied  on 
fhe  Continent)  aqd  her  native  aumors  had  not  been  taken  into 
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account  in  forming  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence  whicb 
had  been  recently  constructed  in  France  and  Italy  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  classics,  and  of  their  own  most  celebrated 
Writers.  When  the  comparison  came  to  be  m^e,  therefore, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  should  generally  be  thought  to  be 
very  much  to  our  disadvantage,  ancY  to  understand  now  the 

Seat  multitude,  even  among  ourselves,  should  be  dazzled  with 
e  pretensions  of  the  fashionable  style  of  writing,  and  actually 
fieel  ashamed  of  their  own  richer  ana  more  varied  productions. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  accurately  the 
particulars  in  which  this  new  Continental  style  differed  from  our 
old  insular  one :  But,  for  our  present  "purpose,  it  may  be  enough 
perhaps  to  say,  that  it  was  more  worldly,  and  more  townish, — 
Holding  more  of  reason,  and  ridicule  and  authority — more  ela- 
borate and  more  assuming — addressed  more  to  the  judgment 
than  to  the  feelings,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  accommo- 
dated to  the  habits,  or  supposed  habits,  of  persons  in  fashion- 
able life.  Instead  of  tenderness  and  fancy,  we  had  satire  and 
sophistry — artificial  declamation,  jn  place  of  the  spontaneous 
animations  of  genius — and  for  the  universal  language  of  Shake- 
speare, the  petsonalities,  the  party  politics,  and  the  brutal  ob- 
scenities of  i)ryden.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  better  characterize 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  our  national  taste,  than 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  this  eminent  person  presum- 
ed— and  thought  it  necessary — to  make  on  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Tne  heaviness,  the  coarseness,  and  the 
bombast  of  that  abbminnble  travestie,  in  which  he  has  exliibit- 
cd  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  an  opera,  and  the  atroci- 
ous indelicacy  tmd  compassionable  stupidity  of  the  new  charac- 
ters with  which  he  has  polluted  the  enchanted  solitude  of  Mi- 
randa and  Prospero  in  the  Tempest,  are  such  instances  of  de- 
generacy as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some  tran- 
sient hallucination  in  the  author  himself,  than  to  the  genera! 
prevalence  of  any  systematic  bad  taste  in  the  public,  did  we  not 
know  that  Wycherly  and  his  coadjutors  were  in  the  habit  of 
converting  the  neglected  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Hetcher  in- 
to popular  plays,  merely  by  leaving  out  all  the  romantic  sweet- 
ness of  their  ch^racters-r-tuming  their  melodious  blank  verse 
into  vulgar  prof^e — and  aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  their  lower 
characters,  by  lending  a  more  disgusting  indecency  to  the  whole 
dramatis  persona'. 

•  Dryden  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
own  day  ;  and,  endued  as  he  was  with  a  vigorous  and  discursive 
imagination,  and  possessing  a  mastery  over  his  language  which  no 
later  writer  has  attained,  it  he  had  known  nothing  of  tbreign  litc- 
irature,  and  been  left  to  form  himself  on  the  models  of  Shakespeare, 
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ponker  and  MUtoH^  or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  country/ at  ^ 
istance  from  the  pollutions  of  courts,  factions  and  plavliiouses, 
lere  is  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  built  up  die  pure 
nd  original  school  of  English  poetry  so  firmly,  as  to  have 
lade  it  impossible  for  fashion,  or  caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any 
>rt,  ever  to  have  rendered  any  other  popular  amoog  o^^  own  . 
ihabitants.  As  it  is,  he  has  not  written  one  line  that  is  pathetic, 
nd  very  few  that  can  be  considwed  as  suhKme. 

Addison,  however,  was  the  .consummation  of  this  Continental 
vie  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  redeemed  about  the  same  time  by 
le  fine  talents  of  Toix*,  woUld  probably  have  so  far  discredit- 
li  it^  as  to  have  brought  us  back  to  our  original  faith  hall'  a 
eniury  ago.  The  extreme  caution,  timidity  and  flatness  of 
J  is  author  in  his  poetical  compositions — tlie  narrowness  of 
is  range  Ik  poetical  sentiment  ana  diction,  and  t!ie  utter  want 
itbcr  oi'  passion  or  of  brilliancy,  r^ryder  it  diiiicult  to  believe 
hat  he  was  born  under  the  same  sun  with  Shttkf.speare,  and 
•/rote  but  a  century  after  him.  His  fame,  at  tliis  day,  stands 
olely  upon  the  delicacy,  the  modest  gnyoty  and  ingenious 
mrity  of  his  prose  style  ; — for  the  occasional  ck^iyance  and 
mall  ingenuity  of  his  poems  can  never  redeem  the  povcr- 
y  of  their  diction,  and  ijie  tameness  of  their  conception,  l^opc 
las  incomparably  more  spirit  and  taste  and  animation:  but 
\)pe  is  a  satirist,  and  a  moralist,  and  a  wit,  and  a  critic^ 
nd  a  fine  writer,  much  more  than  he  is  a  poet.  lie  has  jdl 
he  delicacies  and  proprieties  and  felicities  of  diction — but  he  has 
lot  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcely  ever  touches  ^.ny  of  ihc 
greater  passions.  He  is  much  the  best,  we  think,  of  the  clas.sical 
JoafineutfJ  school ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  comparefl  with  the  mas- 
orij — nor  with  the  pupils — of  that  Old  English  one  Irom  which 
here  had  boon  so  lamt-ntablo  an  apostasy.  There  are  no  pic- 
•ires  of  nature  or  of  siiuple  emotion  in  ail  his  writings.  He  Ls 
lie  poet  of  town  life,  and  of  high  life,  and  of  literary  life  ;  and 
oems  so  much  afraid  of  incurring  ridicule  by -the  display  of  na- 
!iral  feelincr  or  unregulated  fancy,  tliat  it  is  diiHcult  not  to  iYna- 
Mnc  that  he  thought  ^uch  ridicule  woul^l  havt*  lippn  vprv  wpII 
irected. 

The  best  of  what  we  copk  d  from  the  ^ 
his  desertion  of  our  own  great  originals, 
lieces  of  Prior.  That  t(me  of  polite  rail 
iic*tures<|UcMiarrat*L\  J,  mixed  up  of  wit  ai 
II  short,  olgood  conversation,  concentrate 
i>\n\\  vcrsj*;,  was  not  witliin  the  vein  oi 
■KO(nii)ly  never  would  have  btH^'ii  knov/n 
jAri  Jell  to  oiu"  own  resources.  It  is 
f  ;..'cli  alone  wab  worth  hornnving,  is  the  oi 
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been  retained;    The  tales  and  little  apologues  of  ¥nor  are  stS 
the  only  examplea-of  this  style  in  our  language. 

With  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  this  forei^  school  attained  the 
KiiTnmit  of  its  reputation ;  and  has  ever  suice,  we  think,  been 
declining,  though  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradationi. 
Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of  any  eminence  wno  seceded 
irom  it,  and  made  some  steps  back  to  the  force  and  animation 
of  our  original  poetry.  ITiomson,  however,  was  ed^icated  in 
Scotland,  where  the  new  style,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become 
&miliar ;  and  lived,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and  unambitious 
life,  with  very  little  intercourse  with  those  who  gave  the  tone  il> 
literature  at  tne  period  of  bis  first  'appearance.  Thomson,  ac- 
cordingly, has  always  been  popular  with  a  much  wider  circle  of 
readers,  than  either  Pope  or  Addfson ;  and,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able vulgarity  and  signal  cumbrousness  rf  diction,  has  drawn^ 
even  from  the  fastidious,  a  much  deeper  and  more  constant  ad- 
miration. ^ 

Young  exhibits,  we  think,  a  curious  combination,  or  con* 
trast  rather,  of  the  two  styles  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. Though  incapable  either  of  tenderness  or  passion,  he  had 
a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy  that  belonged  rather  to  the  days 
of  James  and  Elizabeth,  than  to  those  of  George  aiid  Anne; — 
but  then,  instead  of  indulging  it,  as  the  older  writers  would 
liave  done,  in  easy  and  playful  inventions,  in  splendid  descrip- 
tions, or  glowing  illustrations,  he  is  led  by  the  restnunts  and 
establi$»hea  taste  of  his  age  to  work  it  up  into  strained  and  fan- 
tastical epigrams,  "or  into  cold  and  revolting  hyperboles.  Instead 
of  letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in  an  easy  and  sparkling  current, 
he  perpetually  forces  it  out  in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  formal 
canals  ; — and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  tike  Pope,  when  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  nim  rather  to  copy  what  was  best  in  Cow- 
ley and  most  fantastic  in  Shakespeare,  he  has  produced  some* 
thing  which  excites  wonder  instead  of  admiration,  and  is  feh  by 
every  one  to  bo  at  once  in^^nious,  incongruous  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of  poetical  talent, 
down  to  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Akenside  and  Gravi 
indeed,  in  the  interval,  discoveretl  a  new  \vay  of  imitating  the 
antients  ,• — and  Collins  and  Goldsmith  produced  some  smaU  spe- 
cimens of  exquisite  and  ori^nal  poetry.  At  last,  Cowper  threw 
off'  the  whole  tranunels  of  l^Vench  criticism  and  artificial  refine- 
ment ;  and,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  imaginary  requisites  of 
poetical  diction  and  clxussical  imagerj' — dignity  of  style,  and 
polit^^ncss  of  phnivseology— venturecl  to  write  again  with  the  force 
and  the  freedom  wliioh  formed  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
old  school  of  English  literature,  and  had  been  8o  unhappily  sa* 
pificed,   upwaidis  of  a  ccnlur)'  before.     Cowper  had   many 
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be  said  to  hare  co{^ied  hi&  pathos,  oi 
dels  whatever,  either  recent  or  eaily. 
his  versification,  is  elaborated,  peiha} 
lence  of  llioinson,  and  the  serious  pi 
seems  to  be  his  mistoi*tune,  not  to  b 
to  any  thing  which  he  cannot  reduc 
ebborate  harmony.  This  extreme  £ 
Htion  of  his  efforts  to  tliemes  of  unb: 
ity,  distinguish  him  from  the  carelei 
ous  authors  of  our  primitive  poetry  ;- 
ness  of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the 
more  sublime  conceptions,  place  bin 
from  tlie  wits,  as  they  truly  called  the 
Queen  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  odier  ai)oloffy  to  offer  for  tliis  Iiasty, 
and,  we  fear,  tedious  sketch  of  tue  history  of  our  poetry,  but 
that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary  ^  in  order  to  explain  the 
peculiar  merit  of  iJiat  class  of  writers  to  which  the  author  before 
us  belong:^ ;— and  tliat  it  will  very , greatly  shorten  what  we  have 
etiU  to  say  on  the  cliaracteristics  of  trie  older  dramatists.  An  opi- 
nion pixjvails  verj'  generally  on  tl^e  Continent,  and  with  foreign- 
bred  scholars  among  ourselves,  that  our  national  taste  has  been 
corrupted  chiefly  by  our  idolatry  of  Sl^alccspcare ; — and  that  it 
is  our  patriotic  and  traditional  admiration  of  that  singular  writer, 
that  reconciles  us  to  the  monstrous  compound  of  faults  and 
beauties  that  occur  in  his  pertbrmanccs,  and  must  to  all  impar- 
tial judges  api^^ar  quite  absurd  and  unnatural.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  tile  character  of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of 
some  importances,  therefore,  to  show,  that  tliere  was  a  distinct, 
4)riginal,  and  independent  scliool  of  literature  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeiure,  to  the  general  tone  of  whose  productions 
his  works  were  sulHcicnlly  unlavouiable,;  and  that  it  was  owing 
to  circumstances  in  a  great  measure  accidental,  tliat  this  native 
€chool  was  supei'sefled  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  a 
foreign  standard  of  excellence  introduced  upon  us,  not  in  th^ 
diTama  only,  but  in  every  other  department  of  poetry.  This 
«ew  style  of  compobidon,  however,  though  adorned  and  recom- 
mended by  the  ^j^lemlid  talents  of  many  of  its  followers,  wag 
never  periectly  naturalized,  we  think,  in  this  country }  and  has 
ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  cultivated  by  those  who  have 
Jately  aimed  with  the  grcaiest  success  at  thj?  higher  honours  of 
poetry.  •  Our  love  of  JShakespetu-e,  dierefore,  is  not  a  solitary 
and  unaccountable  infatuation,  but  is  merely  the  natural  love 
which  all  men  bear  to  those  forms  of  excellence  that  have  been 
jdcviied  with  a  reference  to  their  peculiar  character,  te:jnperame?iX 
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maAidmLio  OMt  a  glanoe  of  envy  amd  agooy  on  the  joys  of 
krarible  content 

These  diarmin^  old  writers,  however,  have  a  stiD  more  striking 
peculiarity  in  their  conduct  of  the  dial<^iie.  On  the  modem 
atage,  ewery  scene  is  vmbly  studied  and  (Sgested  beforehand,— 
and  every  tning  from  beginning  to  end,  wh^er  it  be  description, 
or  argumeint,  or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  ostentsti- 
<Kidy  set  forth  in  the  roost  advantageous  light,  and  with  all  the 
decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  meXanc.  Now,  fi:>r  mere  rhe-» 
toric,  and  fine  composition,  this  is  very  right; — but,  for  aor 
imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  quite  so  wdl  $  and  however  we 
may  admire  the  powers  of  the  artist,  we  are  not  very  likely  ta 
be  moved  with  aiiv  very  Uvefy  sympathy  in  the  emotions  of 
tiKNse  very  rhetorical  interlocutors.  When  we  come  to  any  im* 
portant  part  of  the  play,  on  the  Continental  or  modern  stage,, 
we  are  sure  to  have  a  roost  con^ikte,  formal  and  exhausting  <u»» 
cussion  of  it  in  long  flourishing  orations, — argument  after  argu- 
ment propounded  and  answered  with  infinite  ingenuity,  and  topic 
after  topie  brought  forward  in  weli-digested  method,  without 
any  deviation  tliat  tlie  most  industrious  and  practised  pleader 
would  not  approve  of, — till  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said,  and 
a  new  scene  introduces  us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators,  as  expert 
and  persevering  as  Uie  former.  It  is  exactly  the  same  when  a 
story  is  to  be  toid, — a  tyrant  to  be  bullied,— or  a  pfinoessr  to  be 
wooed.  On  the  old  English  stage,  however,  tlie  proceedings 
were  by  no  means  so  r^^lar.  There  the  discussions  always  ap- 
pear to  be  casual,  and  t£e  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly* 
The  p^*sons  of  the  drama  are  made  to  speak  like  men  and  wo- 
men who  meet  without  preparation  in  real  life.  Their  reascm- 
ings  are  perpetually  broken  bv  passion,  or  left  imperfect  for 
want  oS  skilL  They  wander  ironi  the  point  in  hand,  in  the 
most  unbusinesslike  manner  in  tlie  world ; — and  after  hitting 
upon  a  topic  that  would  afford  a  judicious  playwright  room  for 
a  mi^(ni&3ent  see>saw  of  pompous  declamation,  Uiey  have  al- 
ways the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as  if  perfectly  unconsci- 
ous of  its  value,  and  uniibrniiy  leave  the  scene  without  ex- 
hausting the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  plausible  things 
for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  advisers  might  have  suggest- 
ed after  a  few  weeks  reflection.  As  specimens  of  eloquent  ar- 
gumentation, *  we  must  admit  the  signal  inferiority  of  our  na- 
tive favourites ;  but  as  true  copies  of  nature, — as  vehicles  of 
passion,  and  representations  of  character,  we  confess  we  ai*e 
tempted  to  give  uiem  the  preference.  When  a  dramatist  brings 
his  chief  characters  on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must 
give  them  something  to  say, — ^and  that  this .  something  must  be 
interesting  and  chHracteriblic ; — but  he  should  recollect  also, 
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at^hey  are  sopposed  to  come  there  wttkout  having  antiraptfted 
1  they  were  to  hear,  or  meditated  on  all  they  wean  to  denver^ 
id  tnat  it  canaot  be  diaracteristic,  therefore,  becauie  k  miMt 
3  glarinp^  Honatural,  that  thej  ^oald  proceed  regnlariy 
irough  every  possible  view  of  the  subject,  and  exhaust  in  set 
rder  the  whole  magazine  of  reflections  that  can  be  brovg^t  to 
ear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of  the  mat- 
^r,  without  observing,  that  this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  «if 
ialogue,  which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older  piays,  and 
eeps  the  curiosity  and  attention  so  perpetually  awake,  is  very 
requently  carried  to  a  most  blameable  excess ;  and  that,  ind#^ 
lendent  of  tlieir  passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  inequa* 
Lty  and  capricious  unoertmnty  in  the  taste  aiid  judgment  of  these 
rood  old  writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement  and  our 
compassion.  If  it  be  true,  that  no  other  man  has  ever  written 
)o  finely  as  Shakespeare  has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is 
lo  less  true,  tliat  tnere  is  not  a  scribblo*  now  alrve  who  coukl 
30ssibly  write  worse  than  he  has  sometimes  written, — ^who  could» 
on  occasion,  devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  misplace  them 
90  abominably,  by  the  side  of  such  incomparable  excellence. 
That  there  were  no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in  those  davs^ 
appears  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He 
wlio  could  write  so  admirably,  must  have  been  a  critic  to  him- 
sel£  Children  may  play  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  the 
mo8t  worthless  pebblea,  without  being  aware  of  any  difierence 
in  their  value ;  out  the  very  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  intdlectual  excellence,  must  enable  the  possessor 
to  recognize  it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he  sue- 
ceeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of  tus  failjires.  Unacoount- 
aUe,  however,  as  it  is,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the 
dramatic  writers  of  this  age  appear 'to  be  aitemateiy  inqiired 
and  bereft  of  understanding ;  and  pass,  apparently  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  the  change,  from  the  most  beaatiful  displays  of 
genius  to  the  most  melancnoly  exemplifications  of  stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which  we  shall  notice  in 
these  antient  dramas ;  and  that  is,  the  singular,  thouf^  very 
beautiful,  style  in  wliich  the  greater  part  of  diem  are  compoeed, 
— a  style  which  we  think  must  have  been  felt  as  peculiar  by  all 
who  pcru»e  them,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  in 
what  its  peculiaiity  consists.  It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  a 
lofty  or  sonorous  style, — ^nor  is  it  finical  or  aflected,—^r  strained, 
quaint,  or  pedantic, — but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  style  foil  of 
turn  and  contrivance, — with  some  little  degree  of  constraint 
And  involution, — ^vory  often  characterised  by  a  studied  briefiies» 
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and  simplicity  of  dictioi^  yet  relieved  by  a  ocrtai^  ickdirect  and 
figurative  catitof  cxpressiou, — and  aliooiit  always  coloured  with  a 
xnodest  tinge  of  ingenuity,  ainl  fa«IiioQed|  rather  too  visibly,  up- 
on a  particular  model  of  elegance  and  purity.  In  scenes  of 
powerful  passion,  this  sort  of  artificial  prettiness  is  commonly 
shaken  oiFj  and,  in  Shakespeare,  it  disappears  under  all  liis 
forms  of  animation :  But  it  sticks  closer  to  most  of  liis  conteoi- 
poraries.  In  Massinger  (who  has  no  passion),  it  is  ahnost  al- 
ways discernible ;  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives  a  j)ecu^ 
liar  tone  to  almost  all  the  estimahie  parts  of  his  productions. — 
It  is  now  -time,  however,  and  mor^  than  time,  th^t  wc  should 
turn  to  this  author. 

His  biography  will  not  detain  us  long  ^  for  very  little  is  known 
about  him.  He  was  born  in  Devonslme,  in  1586 ;  and  entered 
as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  began  to  publish 
poetry,  and  probably  to  write  plays,  soon  after  his  twenty-first 
year.  He  did  not  publish  apy  of  his  dramatic  works,  liowe\'er, 
till  1629 ;  and  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pieces  for  the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been 

?rinted,  or  to  have  found  their  way  dovnx  to  the  present  times. 
Ic  is  known  to  have  written  in  conjunction  with  Rowley  and 
Dekkar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  164-0 ; — and  this  is 
tlie  whole  that  the  industry  of  Mr  Weber,  assisted  by  the  re- 
searches of  Steevens  and  MiUone,  has  been  able  to  discover  of 
his  author. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  give  our  read- 
ers an  abstract  of  the  £&ble  and  management  of  each  of  the  nine 
plays  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.  A  very  few  brief  re- 
marks upon  their  general  cliaracter,.  will  form  a  sufficient  intro* 
duction  to  the  eKtract39  by  which  we  propose  to  let  our  readers 
judge  far  themselves  of  the  merits  of  tlieir  execution.  The  co- 
mic parts  are  all  utterly  bad*  With  none  of  the  richness  of 
Shakespeare's  luunpur,  the  extravagant  merriment  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletclier,  or  the  strong  colouring  of  Ben  Jonson,  they  are 
as  heavy  and  indecent,  .as  Massinger,  and  not  more  witty,  though 
a  little  more  varied,  than  the  buffooneries  of  Wvcherly  or  Dryden. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  author's  meny  vem  is  not  displayed 
in  very  many  parts  of  his  pertbrmanees.  His  plots  are  not  veiy 
cunningly  digested ;  nor  developed,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  train 
of  very  probable  mcidents.  His  characters  are  drawn  rather 
with  occasional  felicity,  than  with  general  sagacity  and  judge- 
ment. Like  those  ot  Massingcf,  they  are  very  apt  to  startle  uie 
reader  with  sudden  and  unexpected  transformations,  and  to  turn 
out,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  very  diiforendy  from  what 
they  promised  to  do  ift  the  beginning.     Tliis  kind  of  surpri*^  has 
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Yet  he  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  son. 
No  more !  I  may  not  hear  it. 

Gio.  Gentle  father, 

To  you  I  have  unclasp'd  xny  burdened  soul. 
Emptied  the  storehouse  of  my  thoughts  and  heart. 
Made  myself  poor  of  secrets  ;  have  not  left 
Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  what  I  ever  durst,  or  think,  or  know  ; 
And  yet  is  here'the  comfort  I  shall  have  ? 
Must  I  not  do  what  all  men  else  may, — ^love  ? 
No,  father  !  in  your  eyes  I  see  the  change 
Of  pity  and  compassion  ;  from  your  age. 
As  from  a  sacred  oracle,  distils 
The  life  of  counsel.    Tell  me,  holy  man, 
What  core  shall  give  me  ease  in  these  extremes  ? 

JMar,  Repentance,  son,  and  sorrow  for  diis  sin : 
For  diou  hast  mov'd  a  majesty  above 
With  thy  unranged,  almost*  blasphemy. 

Gio.  O  do  not  speak  of  that,  dear  confessor. 

Friar.  Then  I  have  done,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 
Already  see  thy  ruin  ;  Heaven  is  just. 
Yet  hear  my  counsel  1 

Gio.  As  a  voice  of  life. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house ;  there  lock  thee  fast 
Alone  within  thy  chamber ;  then  fall  down 
On  both  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground; 
Cry  to  thy  heart ;  wash  every  word  thon  utter'st 
In  tears  (and  if 't  be  possible)  of  blood : 
Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
That  rots  thy  sotil ;  weep,  sigh,  pray 
Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  night : 
For  seven  days  space  do  this ;  then,  if  thou  find'st 
No  change  m  thy  desires,  return  to  me ; 
I'll  think  on  remedy.     Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here.     Away ! 
My  blessing  with  thee !     We  have  need  to  pray. '     I.  9 — 1 2. 
In  a  subsequent  scene  with  the  sister,  the  same  holy  person 
maintains  the  dignity  of  his  style. 

*  Friar,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  penance  ;  for,  believe  me. 
You  have  unripp'd  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty. 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  earth  hath  borne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on. 
These  teats  may  do  you  good  ;  weep  faster  yet, 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

jfnn.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemned  alive.    There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vaults 
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Shed  on  your  grave.    These  farrowed  up  mj  cbed^ 

When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  ta  woo. 

Fair  Annabella !  should  I  here  repeat 

The  story  of  my  life,  we  might  lose  time  ! 

Be  record  all  the  spirits  •£  the  air. 

And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  daj  and  night. 

Early  and  late,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 

Hath  paid  to  Annabella's  sacred  love. 

Hath  been  these  tears,-r-which  are  her  mourners  now. 

Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best» 

To  show  a  matchless  beauty  to  the  world» 

Which  in  aa  instant,  ere  it  scarce  was  secn» 

Tha  jealous  destinies  require  again. 

Fray,  Annabella,  pray  !  since  we  must  part^ 

<2o  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  fill  a  throne  ^  ; 

Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  hearen. 

Fray,  pray,  my  sister. 

j^nn.  Then  I  see  your  drift ; 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard  me !  '   ^, 

Gie*  So  say  I. 

!&iss  me.     If  ever  after-times  should  hear  f 

Of  our  fast  knit  a£Bections,  though  perhaps 
'Hie  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  k|iow 
Our  loves,  that  love  will  wipe  away  that  rigour. 
Which  would  in  other  incests  be  abhorr'd. 
Give  me  your  hand.     How  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-colour'd  veins  !  how  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health  !  but  I  could  chfdi^ 
With  nature  for  tliis  cunning  flattery. — 
Kiss  me  again, — ^forgive  me. 

j4nn.  With  my  heart. 

Gio.  Farewell. 

jfnn.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Gio.  '  Be  dark,  bright  sun. 

And  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  rays 
May  not  behold  a  deed  wiD  turn  their  splendour 
More  soaty  than  the  poets  feign  their  Styx  ! 
One  other  Idss,  my  sister. 

jfnn.  What  means  this  > 

Gio.  To  save  thy  fame,  and  kill  thee  in  a  kiss.       [^Stabs  her^ 
Thus  die,  and  die  by  me,  sfld  by  my  hand. 

jinn.  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand  ! 

Gio.  When  thou  art  dead 

I'll  give  my  reasons  for't ;  for  to  dispute 
With  thee,  even  in  thy  death,  most  lovely  beauty, 
Would  make  me  stagger  to  p^^'iorm  >kis  act 
^Vbich  I  most  glory  ih. 
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unhappy  sister,  who  was  much  in  favour  with  the  princess. 
The  following  is  the  scene  in  which  he  makes  this  requnt;^and 
to  those  who  have  learned,  from  the  preceding  passages,  the 
lofty  and  unbending  temper  of  the  suppliant,  and  the  rooted  and 
bitter  anguish  of  hc^r  whom  he  addresses, '  it  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
pear one  of  tlie  most  striking  in  tl^e  whole  compass  of  dramatic 
composition. 

Ith,  Sit  nearer,  sister,  to  me ; — ^nearer  yet : 
We  had  one  fadier,  in  one  womb  took  life, 
Were  brought  up  twins  together, — yet  liave  liv'd 
At  distance,  like  two  sirangers.     I  could  wish 
That  the  Brst  pillow,  wliereon  I  w^s  cradled, 
Had  prov'd  to  me  a  grave. 

Pen,  You  had  been  happy : 

Then  had  you  never  known  that  sin  of  life     • 
Which  blots  all  following  glories  with  a  vengeance^ 
For  forfeiting  the  last  will  of  the  dead,  I 

From  whom  you  ha4  your  being. 

Ith.  Sad  Pendiea ! 

Thou  canst  not  be  too  cruel ;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  pluck'd  from  thy  bosom 
A  love-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust-— 
For  which  mine's  now  a-breaking« 

Pen,  Not  yet,  heaven, 

I  do  beseech  thee  !  Brst,  let  some  wild  Hres 
Scorch,  not  consume  it !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impossible ! 
Ith,  Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard* 
Ptn.  Here,  lo,  I  breathe,  . 

A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  unnatural  brother  ! 

Ith,  I  consume 

In  languishing  a£Fections  for  that  trespass ; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

Pen,  The  handmaid  to  the  wages, 

The  untroubled  but  of  country  toil,  drinks  streams 
With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs. 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure  ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  Meetings  of  my  tears. 
/M.  1'he  labourer  doth  eat  his  coarsest  bread, 
JBam'd  with  his  sweat,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep  ; 
Whilst  every  bit  I  touch  tufiis  in  digestion 
To  gall,  as  bitter  as  Penthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tyranny, 
And  I  will  call  thee  merciful. 

Pen,  Pray  kill  me, 

Rid  mc  from  living  with  a  jealous  husbandi 
'  ■ '  ■   '  Thet 
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The  founuins  of  mine  eyes  with  thine  own  story  \ 
I  sweat  in  blood  for*t. 

Pen,  We  are  reconcil'd. — 

Alas,  sir,  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  'tis  not  fit  we  should  divide  : 
Have  comfort,  you  may  find  it. 

Ith.  Yes,  in  thee  ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine  ! 

Pen.  If  sorrows 

Have  not  too  much  dall'd  my  infected  braiit 
111  cheer  invention  for  an  active  strain. 

Ith*     Mad  man !  why  have  I  wrongM  a  maid  so  exccHent  \  ^ 

I.  973—277. 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a  part  of  th^  scene 
in  which  this  sad  ambassadress  acquits  herself  of  the  task  she 
had  undertaken.  There  is  a  tone  of  heart-afcruck  sorrow  and 
female  gentleness  and  purity  about  it  that  is  singi^arly  engaging, 
and  contrasts  strangely  with  the  atrocious  uidbcencies  with 
which  the  author  has  polluted  his  papor  in  other  parts  of  the 
tame  play. — The  princess  says, 

Cal,  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen.  'Tis  a  benefit 

""/fclih  I  shall  owe  year  goodness  even  in  death  for* 
$itf  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minmtes 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  atre  spent; 
For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Cal,  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen.  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dream£» 
And  shadows  soon  decaying.     On  Uie  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  toy  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture. 
But  tragical  in  issue.     Beauty,  pomp. 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends, 
"When  any  troubled  passion  make?  u&  halt 
On  die  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind* 

Cal.  Contemn  not  your  condition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ? 

Pen.  To  place  before  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  whertin  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  an  of  a  lingering  life 
Who  count  the  be«t  a  misery. 
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Co/.  Indeed 

.You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Peru  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead* 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  of  the  earth. — 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princes^ 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

CaL  Speak  ;  and  enjoy  it. 

^  Pen,  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix^ 

And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
I  ^uch  legacies,  as  I  bequeath  impartially  ; 

1  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy, 
lieav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  if 
J  When  I  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  Hve  : 

I  hope  I  caimot. 
^      After  leavingher  fame,  her  youth,  &c.  in  some  very  preftj 
^but  fantastiqit  verses,  she  proceeds — 
\^  *  Pen.  'Tis  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart ; 

*  Long  have  I  liv'd  without  it,  else  for  certain 

I  should  have  given  that  too  ;  but  instead 
i  Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparu's  heir. 

By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 
l;  *  CaL  What  say'st  thou? 

St  *  Pen.  I  most  leave  the  worlrf 

To  ret^  in  Elysium,  and  'ti«  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit. 

*  CaL  You.have  forgot,  Penthea^ 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

*  Pm.  But  remember 
I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brodier 

Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind  :  Oh,  most  unkind  ! '  I.  291-^. 
We  pass,  now,  to  another  branch  of  the  story.  Penthea 
dies  distracted ;  and  Orgilus  appears  to  be  reconciled  to  Ithocles^ 
who  hail  sought  his  friendship  with  much  zeal  and  condescen- 
•ion.  The  former,  however,  though  of  a  generous  and  lofty 
tiature,  could  not  forgive  the  cruel  injuries,  which  had  just  been 
consummated  by  the  death  of  the  heart-broken  Penthea.  He 
i  trains  her  brother,  therefore,  to  the  chamber  where  the  depart- 
ed mourner  still  sits,  veiled,  in  tlie  chair  where  she  died,  and 
where,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say,  Mr  Ford  has  made  her 
tover  prepare  a  sort  of  man-trap  in  an  adjoining  chair,  in  order 
to  place  hift  oppressor  altogether  at  his  mercy.     This  childish^* 
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needless,  and  paltry  contrivance,  gives  a  mean  and  ludicrous 
air  to  the  whole  scene  ;  which  is  written,  however,  with  such 
force  and  spirit,  as  to  deserve  well  to  be  extracted.     After  Itho- 
des  has  ascertained  the  fact  of  his  sister's  death,  he  says — 
*  Mine  only  sister ! 

Another  is  not  left  me. 

«  Org.  Take  that  chair, 

1*11  seat  me  hera  in  this  :  between  us  sits 

The  ohject  of  our  sorrows  ;  some  few  tears 

We'll  part  among  us ;  I  perhaps  can  mix 

One  lamentable  story  to  prepare  them.— 

There,  there  !  sit  there,  my  lord. 

*  Ith.  Yes,  as  you  please. 

\_Siis  deum^  and  u  caught  in  the  engine. 
What  means  this  treachery  ? 

*  Ore.  Caught !  you  are  €anght, 
Young  master :  'tis  thy  throne  of  coronation, 
Thnu  fool  of  greatness.     See,  I  take  this  veil  off  s ' 
Survey  a  beauty  withered  by  the  flames 

Of  an  insulting  Phaeton,  her  brother. 
^  «  Ith.  Thou  mean'st  to  kill  me  basely  ? 

*  Org,  I  foreknew 
The  last  act  of  her  life,  and  trained  thee  hither 
To  sacrifice  a  tyrant  to  a  turtle. 

You  dreamt  of  kingdoms,  did  ye  ?  how  to  bosom 

The  delicacies  of  a  youngling  princess, 

HriW  with  this  nod  to  grace  that  subde  courtier. 

How  with  that  frown  to  make  this  noble  tremble, 

And  so  forth  ;  whilst  Penthea's  groans  and  tortures. 

Her  agonies,  her  miseries,  afflictions. 

Ne'er  touched  upon  your  thought  ?     As  for  >w^  injuries, 

Alas  !  they  were  beneath  your  royal  pity  ; 

But  yet  they  lived*  thou  proud  man,  to  confound  thee. 

Behold  thy  fate  :  this  steel !  IDrauu  his  sxjoard. 

*  Ith,  Strike  home !     A  courage 
As  keen  as  thy  revenge  sliall  give  it  welcome. 

But  pi'ythee  faint  not ;  if  the  wound  close  up. 

Tent  it  with  double  force,  and  search  it  deeply. 

Thou  look'st  that  I  should  whine,  and  beg  compassion, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  vainness  of  my  glones  : 

A  statelier  resolution  arms  my  confidence, 

To  cozen  thee  of  honour  ;  neither  could  I, 

With  equal  trial  of  unequal  fortune. 

By  hazard  of  a  duel ;  'twere  a  bravery 

Too  mighty  for  a  slave  intending  murder. 

On  to  the  executit  n,  and  inherit 

A  conflict  with  thy  horrors  ! 

f  Org' 
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•  Org.  '  By  Apollo, 

Thou  talk'st  a  goodly  language  !  for  requital 
I  will  refpdH  thee  to  tliy  mistress  richly. 
And  take  this  peace  along  ;  some  few  short  minutes 
Determined,  my  resolves  shall  quickly  follow 
Thy  wrathful  ghost ;  then,  if  we  tug  for  mastery, 
Penthea*s  sacred  eyes  shall  lend  new  course. 
Give  me  thy  hand  :  he  healthful  in  thy  parting 
From  lost  mortality.    Thus,  thus  I  free  it.  [^Stabs  hint. 

«  Ith.  Yet,  yet  I  scorn  to  shrink. 

•  Org.  Keep  up  thy  spirit : 
I  will  be  gende  even  in  blood  ;  to  linger 

Pain,  which  I  strive  to  cure,  were  to  be  crueL 

•  lik.  Nimble  in  vengeance,  I  forgive  |hce.     Follow 
Safety^  with  best  success :    Oh,  may  it  prosper ! 
Penthea,  iyf  thy  side  thy  brother  bleeds ; 

The  earnest  of  his  wrongs  to  thy  forc'd  faith. 

Thoughts  of  ambition  or  delicious  banquet, 

With  beauty,  youth,  and  love,  together  perish 

In  my  last  breath,  which  on  the  sacred  altar 

Of  a  long  lookM  for  peace — ^now — move— to  heaven.      [^Difs. 

•  Org.  Farewell,  fair  spring  of  manhood;  henceforth  welcome 
Best  expectation  of  a  ijoble  sufierancc. 

I'll  look  the  bodies  safe,  till  what  must  follow 

Shall  be  approved. — Sweet  twins  shine  jtars  fur  ever !  * 

I.  317-320." 
The  concluding  scenes  of  this  powerful  and  original  drama, 
are  marked  with  the  same  paiiiiul  strength  of  colouring,  and 
rather  more  than  tlic  same  extravagancies.     Calantha,  dancing 
at  a  court-ball,  is  told*  successively,  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
of  Penthea,  and  of  Ithocles  her  betrothed  husband ;  but  dan* 
ces  on  with  seeming  indifiercnce  and  composure,  till  the  enter- 
tainment is  closed.     She  then,  with  great  apparent  coolness, 
condemns  Orgilus  to  death,  who  chuses  to  die  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  by  opening  the  veins  of  his  arms ;  and  this  strange  and 
disgusting  operation  is  performed  on  the  open  stage  with  much 
solemnity,     i  o  show  how  much  better  our  author's  execution  is 
tlian  his  conception  of  such  passages,  we  shall  insert  this  singu- 
lar scene,  tlie  strength  and  spirit  of  which  would  almost  redeem 
the  unhappy  choice  of  the  catastrophe.     After  his  arms  are  bar- 
ed, and  pieces  of  tape  tied  round  each^  as  tlie  stage  directions  ac- 
curately informs  us,  Orgilus  speaks  tims. 

— *  If  a  proneness, 
Or  custom  in  my  nature,  from  my  cradle, 
Had  been  inclined  to  6erce  and  eager  bloodshed, 
A  coward  guilt,  bid  in  a  coward  quaking. 
Might  have  betrayed  me  to  ignoble  flight, 

And 
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And  vagabond  pursuit  of  dreadful  safety : 
But  look  upoo  my  steadiness,  and  scorn  not 
The  sickness  of  my  fortune ;  which,  since  Bassapes 
Was  husband  to  Penthea,  had  lain  bed-rid. 
We  trifle  time  in  words  :  thus  I  show  cunning 
In  opening  of  a  vein  too  full,  too  lively. 

[Opens  a  vein  in  his  mrm. 

*  Bass.  It  sparkles  like  a  lusty  wine  new  broached ; 
The  vessel  must  be  sound  from  which  it  issues. 

But  pr'ythee,  look  not  pale  ;  hav^  at  ye  ! 

This  pastittw 
Appears  mnjestical :  some  high-tun'd  poem 
Hereafter  sliall  deliver  to  posterity 
The  writer's  glory,  and  his  subject's  triumph* 
How  is't,  man  ?    Droop  not  yet ! 

*  Org,  I  feel  no  palsies. 
On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death  ; 

My  sovereign  as  his  liegeman  5  on  my  mistress^ 

Asa  devoted  servant ;  aiul  on  Ithocles, 

As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy : 

Nor  did  I  use  an  engine  to  entrap 

His  life,  out  of  a  slavish  fear  to  combat 

Youth,  strength,  or  cunning  ;  but  for  that  1  durst  not 

Engage  the  goodness  of  a  cause  on  fortune. 

By  which  his  name  might  have  outfac'd  my  yemgeaace. 

When  feeble  man  is  bending  to  his  nK>ther, 

The  dust  he  was  first  framed  on,  thus  he  totters.  IFaOinii 

*  Bass,  Lifers  fountain  is  dried  up. 

*  Org,  So  falls  the  standard 
Of  my  prerogative  in  being  a  creature. 

A  mist  hangs  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  the  sun's  bright  sfilendour 

Is  clouded  in  an  everlasting  shadow. 

Welcome  thou  ice,  that  sit'st  about  my  heart. 

No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee.  [Dies.  '     I.  S28-30. 

In  the  concluding  scene,  Calnntha  arranges  all  the  offices  of 
her  kingdom  with  the  same  majestic  composure  with  which  she 
had  judi^ed  and  sentenced  Orgilus  on  the  first  intelh'gence  of  hcf 
lover's  death.  But,  after  all  those  hiffh  duties  are  lulfiHed,  she 
turns  suddenly  to  the  altar  on  which  nis  body  had  been  depo- 
sited, and  breaks  out  into  the  following  grand  and  most  movmg 
fpeecli ;  almost  immediately  atter  which,  she  leans  down  on  the 
aJtar,  and  cxpues. 

*  Cal,  Forgive  me. — Now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 
Of  my  contracted  lord  !  hear  witress  all, 

I  put  my  modier's  wedding-ring  upon 
His  finger  j  *^was  my  l;it}ier's  last  bequest. 

IP/acrs  a  nng  on  theji»gcr  of  Ithocles. 

Thus 
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Ton  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents. 

Like  one  at  er.mity  with  peace.     Dear  losing  hotban^; 

If  I  maj  dare  to  challenge  any  interest 

In  you,  give  me  thee  fully :    you  may  trust 

My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

frank.  ^  ^  With  what? 

You  half  amaze  me ;  pr*ythee — 

^tfj;  Come,  you  shall  not^ 

Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you.     I'm  all  your's« 

Frank.  And  I  all  thii^e. 

^tt*.  .  You  are  not,  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me :    but  I  find  the  cause  ; 
It  grew  from  me. 

Frank.  From  you  ?  '^' 

But.  From  some  distaste 

In  me  or  my  behaviour :    you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.     'Las,  Sir,  L  am  young,  * 

Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer.     Say  but  in  what  I  fail, 
I'll  study  satisfaction* 

Frank.  Come ;  in  nothings 

Sus.  1  know  I  do  :   knew  I  as  well  in  what. 
You  should  not  long  be  sullen.     Pr'ytheei  love^ 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Speak't  in  a  frown  ;  if  peevishly  too  nice^ 
Shew't  in  a  smile.     Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 

Dost  weep  now  ? 

Sus.  You,  sweet,  hive  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April  day. 
Now  smile,  then  weep  ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  ted^ 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea, 
To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face, 
As  your  looks  change. 

Frank.  Change  thy  conceit,  I  pr'ythee  : 

Thou'rt  all  perfection :    Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderates  thy  beauty. 
Within  thy  left  eye  amorous  Cupid  sits 
Feathering  love  shafts,  whose  golden  heads  he  dips 
In  thy  chaste  breast ;  in  the  otner  lies 
Blushing  Adonis  scarfed  in  modesties  ; 
And  still  a$  wanton  Cupid  blows  love-fires, 
Adonis  quenches  out  unchaste  desires. 

^itf.  Come,  come  :    these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  tie  up  my  speech,  Sir ;  I  mist  kaow 
The  ground  of  ycur  disturbance. 

FranL 
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UT.  II.  Fijlh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  InstitUr- 
(ioTiy  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  tltJi  March 
181 1 .  To  which  is  added ^  an  Appendix j  and  a  List  of  S%d^ 
scribers*     8vo.     pp.  151,     Hatchard,  London.     1811. 

i  AT^*  Ijladly  resume  the  very  Interesting  subject  of  tliis  report, 
V  V  m  order  to  bring  down  to  the  present  day  that  history 
f  the  proceedings  relative  to  Africa  and  tlie  slave-trade,  which 
as  occupied,  we  believe,  not  the  least  important  part  of  tint 
oumal  iix>m  its  commencement.  Since  this  to})ic  was  last  be- 
>ro  us,  a  year  ago,  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  no  inconsiderable- 
TCMjrress  has  been  nuule ;  and  that  much  of  what  we  then  anxi- 
ously expected,  has  l>een  done,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
or  uie  destruction  of  the  infernal  traffic  which  so  long  disgraced 
>ur  age  and  nation.  They  who  ctmceived  a  mere  prohibitory 
oiactnient  sufficient  to  extirpate  the  evil, — or  who  looked  merely 
o  having  it  denouncetl, — and,  provided  the  law  ceased  to  sane- 
ion  it,  cared  little  whether  or  not  it  continued  to  exist, — wil! 
>erhaps  shun  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  and  com- 
plain of  our  pages  being  devoted  to  the  Abolition,  long  after 
he  abolition  act  had  sealed  the  triumph  of  our  cause.  But  we 
ihall  stand  excused  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  looking  always  to 
the  thing  itself,  ratlier  tlian  the  name  and  appearance,  com- 
plained, not  merely  that  the  slave-trade  was  legal,  but  that  it 
was  actually  carried  on  by  British  subjects — and  on  account 
of  British  settlements ; — and  wished,  not  merely  for  the  honour 
of  their  country,  but  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  snch  a 
commerce  sliould  be  destroyed,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might 
be  vested.  Men  of  this  description, — and  we  trust  their  num- 
bers are  not  small,— will  not  lose  sight  of  this  important  subject, 
until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  alwlition  act  is  made  eftectual  l« 
accomplish  its  purposes.  They  will  watch  over  iu  execution  with 
as  much  anxi^Jty  as  tliey  showed  in  assisting  its  progress  through 
the  Legislature.  They  will  even  extend  their  enlightened  and 
humane  endeavours,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  na- 
tions, in  a  measure  so  honourable  to  our  own  ;  and  will  not  rest 
satisfied,  until  the  great  continent,  which  the  slave-trade  had 
ravaged  and  benighted,  shall  be  admitte<l  to  a  fair  chance  of 
runmng  with  other  countries  the  race  of  civility  and  improve- 
ment. It  is  to  such  ))ersons  that  we  chiefly  address  the  present 
article. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  must  express  the  satisfaction  which  we 
reap  fix>m  perceiving,  in  the  managers  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion, such  sonnd  and  juiCcious  vie\^*  of  the  proper  objects  of 
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l^adre  SiWa,  swore  that  h^  was  a  natiye  Spanis^^  4x>4  not  a  sobrc. 
jef  I  of  G^eat  Brium, . 

'^  *  It  was  discc:vered,  1 
nil  these  depositions^  thi 
One  of  the  ships  was  a; 
land,  by  the  name  of  th 
jiertyof  British  xnerchan 
eii'ont  fh)Kn  Kingston  h 
B^'^th  '^cKsel^had  imderj: 
niaihd.  and  had  there  ch 
jtitd  Pahifox  :  and  the  s 

binfa*  piored'to  be  an  Englkhnan,  wha  had  sailed  from  the  river 
Tlianiet  in  the  Queen  Charloiae»  aBd  was  then  knowa  by  the  uaaait 

o£  Gepnge  Woodbmei  which*  .when  trarnds^Utnti).  Spaxiish,  fbrmed 
t;he  aM>fllatio!^  by  \diich  he  wsMt  adfcfrw^fils  diuit^fcoishodt  Doa 

J^rge  M«i4^  Silva. 

'.  <*  Whei^  tb^se  facts 

applied  to  his  Majesty 

y^ssjels,  even  if  unobj,^ 

complexion  of  the  tr 

Hi*  Majesty**  eoverni 

tained  ;  on  which  the 

by  abiding  the  result  ( 

claim,  and  the  proper 
It  became  tnen  a 

6f  the  Abf^Ution  laWi 

becuniary  infliction  c 

fits  as  to*counterbal2i 

tor,  who  wa$  secure 

fikuiped, — ^and  of  enormous  gains  if  he  escaped  detection  alto-^ 

fbther,  -wad  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  the  chance  of  total  fh3- 
re.  But,  such  a  calcuLntion  would  nerer  induce  him  to  risk 
his  life,  or  his  liberty ;  ifiw,  if  the  law  made  theoffeijce  a  felony, 
however  successful  the  spcctthttion  might  be,  on  a  nrofit  aiid 
loss  account,  a  sincl^  detection  must'be  attoided  witn  absolute 
niirt,  OB  well  na  infimi^:  Accordingly,  there  appeared  t6  be  so 
Atrbh^  a  f^efingih  PitrBament  in  favour  of  some  such  measure, 
that  when  Mr  Brougham  gare  notice,  in  the  debate  on  his  mo- 
^ldn  in  June  I8l0,  of  a  biu  declaring  the  traffic  felony,  no  op* 
jSositioti  whatever  was  threatened ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
posal  appeared  to  meet  nath  universal  concurrence.  He  ac- 
cordingly brought  in  a  bill  to  this  eff^t  during  the  iost  Seft^ioh  i 
and  Lord  GrenviQe  having,  with  his  ivontcd  2;eal  in  this  caus^, 
conducted  it  in  the  Lords,  it  was  carried  through  et^  ohe  of 
ita  stages,  in  both  Houses,  without  thfe  shghtc^  opposidoii  from 
a^y^  quarters  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  Htfi  of 
Miy. 
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The  remidning^  brandies  of  the  act^  consist  of  certain  ex- 
ceptions in  favour  of  transactions  not  intended  to  be  pmllshed 
as  sktve-trading,  and  of  slave-trading  itself  within  certain  limiti 
of  time.  The  transference  of  slaves  frdm  one  British  cbloby  to 
another,  is  excepted  from  the  penal  enactments  of  the  statute ; 
imd  particular  dates  are  fixed,  from  which  this  act  shall  take  ef- 
fect HI  diflFerent  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  probably  happen,  to 
those  who  attentively  consider  this  part  of  the  act,  to  approve 
6f  the  latter,  and  to  doubt  respecting  the  former  of  these  tw6 
exceptions.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  considerate,  than 
the  care  which  is  shown  of  entrapping  persons  in  distant  parts, 
bdbre  duo  notice  shall  reach  them,  ofthe  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  law*.  Hiis  is  ^  precaution  but  too  frequently  ne- 
glected in  the  grfsat  multitude  of  ^n^  enactments  with  which 
our  stiotote-book  abounds ;  and  instances  have  not  been  i^^-ant- 
ing,  of  the  pains  of  a  capital  felony  attaching  on  olTences,  at  pcf- 
rio(ls  when  it  was  physically  impossible  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  change  in  the  law  should  have  reached  the  delinquent  * 
But  it  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  whether  the  carriage  of  slaves 
from  one  British  colony  to  another,  should  have  been  protected 
fi'om  all  penalty.  The  reason  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  upon  which  the  neW  statute  has  been  constructed,  viz. 
that  of  merely  punishing  as  crimc$  those  dcti>  to  which  the  former . 
statutes  attached  pecuniary  penalties ;  —ami  not  all  at  once  treat- 
ing as  felonies,  or  "highly  criminal  misdemeanours,  tliese  acts 
which  ^'cre  formerly  countenanced  by  the  law :  And  perhaps, 
iipon  tlie  whole,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  cxceptTon  till* 
aet  consideration.  Nevertheless,  ivo  cannot  avoid  looking  at 
the  consequences  which  must  resuhy  from  alloxring  a  free  com- 
liierce  in  slaves  between  the  dilFerctit  parts  of  the  Bridsh  "^STest 
Indies.  A  door  is  thus  left  opeii  fbi-J'eVading  the  law  ;r-fcr  it 
triAy  not  be  very  eaBy  lo  detect  a  vessel  cpn)iug  in  reality  from 
Ouiana,  or  Guadaloupe,  to  Jamaica,  and  prkenoing  to  come  from 
-Trinidaid  or  Doihiniba  ;*-Ta^nd  th^  one  of  those  voyages  is  now 
made  a  ii\ony\  while  the'otheir  is  liable  to  no  penalty  whatever. 
But,  independent  bf  this  cpnsideration,  there  are  obvious 
reasons  for  preventing-  the  free  transference  of  slaves  from 
t>ne  island  lo  another.  If  the  Africah  slave-trade  isj  at  length 
completely  subdued,  and  the  new  lands  can  no  longer  be  sim- 
plied  with  handsi  it  is-  natUi:al  to  conclude,  that  some  islams, 
or  distiicts,  vyill  betake  tbemselycs  to  brejeding,  for  ihe  snpp^ 

of 

,^^  *.- — ;— ^— ■  -.  ■  .         ■       —  ■     I  I    I '  .  :■■■      ;  oni 

'  ^  Tbu^  to  take  ^  recent  instance,  Lord  £llenboroagh*s  a^t,  (43. 
Oeo.  I  If-  58.),  only  allows  $ix  da\f%  notice  for  the  whole  of*  SinglsBid 
an^  Irelapd.  It  was  pasised  on  tlie  24|h  of  June.;  and  it#  cajpi^ 
|(<fialties  .ittach  on  certain  things  done  in  England  and  Ireland  (roxQ 
the  7tb  of  July  following. 
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the  l^moval  of  £bis  exception^  not  only  in  Sir  A.  Pigott's  act^ 
and  in  the  Abolition,  act,  but  also  in  Mr  Brooghoro^s  'act  $ — itn& 
that  the  next  step  which  is  taken  should  b^,  to  cut  off  ihi^  last' 
Irefnalininff  tfrancn  of  the  traffic  in  hnmah  flesh,  by  the  samef  me>' 
thods  which  have  been  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  it  We' 
aj*eV  fiowever,  very  &r  from  blaming  the  abolitionists  for  leavii^ 
this  hi  its  present  jitate.  They  have  wisely  avoided  a  contention!' 
t«riih  mbft  ptejiidltes  Itnd  interests  than  it  was  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  to  eneountef  at  oiice.  ^thef  have,  indeed,  from  tile  b^girif 
ning,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  condiitetit^  so  great  a  cause^ 
by  Uieir  patience  add  moderation  $  and  if  there  is  any  anality^ 
of  which  they  hold  out  to  aD  reformers  'u  pecnliar/jr  bright  ex* 
ample,  it  k  that  skilful  temterance  in  securing  their  object  by 
caution  and  delay,  if  possible  stiO  more  admiraole,  and  certainhr 
les^  to  be  expected,  tnan  tlie  unconquerable  perseverance  witb 
which  that  object  has  been  puf«ued«* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dismiss  the  last  "Hdory  of  tlie  aboli^ 
tionists^  without  once  more  expriessins  our  veneration  for  th^ 
distinguished  personages  by  whose  drorts  this  g^t  triaraplt 
has  b^n  obtained :  And,  perhaps,  in  contempbrtmg  ihis  his^ 
lory^  Our  minds  are  too  much  cnHed  away  from  the  zeal 
and  talents  which  it  di^lays,— ^and  da:fzled,  as  rt  w«re,  by 
the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  good  cause,  nbt  aitled,  but  op*- 

I^os^  by  ^ery  motive  of  interest,  and  long  thwarted,  or,  at 
eiist,  coldly  supported  by  the  goremment — attended  in  tht 
end  with  a  fullness  of  success,  quite  tmexsmpled  in  the  history 
gf  controversy  or  of  linproveHnents/  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the 
4tate  of  the  Abolition  questioh  in  1795,  wfc^  it  wa^  despair^  of 
by  almost  aB  its  friends ;  or  in  1799,  #fien  Mr  Pitt  was  busied 
lA^abqulring^  new  colonies,  to  wfaioi  the  Brilfeh  fthve  Iralflc 
nliight  be  extend^;  or  even  in  1805,  when,  after  a  tVansieot 
gkam  of  hope,  Mr  Pitt,  wfio^  -the  yea^  bdbre,  had,  for  ^'a 
^'st  tihie,  cfflried  the  bill  in  bne'Moiise,  wte  dgmn  defeat^  \iw 
^is  linderlingflr,  and  professed  t1^  kecoidd  not  make  them  si/p> 
port  Kim  when  he  fought  for  humanity  and  justice:  And  then> 
U^  him  Carry  his  eye  to  the  m^brkies  by  w(iich  the  Abolition 
^ts  of  1806  and  1 807  were  hutned  through  the  tftrb  Houses  df 
parliament,  by  an  honest  and  enlightened  ministry,  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  siiurlc  member  of  the  ROTal  Family,— he  will 
aimont  tliink  it  h  the  Hiusion  of  a  dream,  but  how  much  more 
astonished  wiH  he  be,  Irhenf  he  sec?,  within  tfiree  or  four  yektf 
inore,  that  even  aD  debating  on  tlie  subject  is  at  an  end— rhal 
ihe  slave'  traders  can  no  longer  find  a  vofce  to  support  them-^ 
that  the  idea  of  a  vote  is  out  of  the  question— that  resolutions 
)pt#imnmious]y  passed  by.  both  Houses^  sttg^iatizing  a  traflii 
'  wbicll 
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hicli  used  to  be  victoriourfjr  supported  and  enc< 

rime  of  the  deepest  die — find  that  laws  arc  maile 

nanimity^  and  without  a  wtiisper  of  oppositioi 

le  severest  punishments  to  all  who  shafl  persis 

lit.     This  is  a  change  of  opinion  which,  we  ma] 

o  man  could  have  predictca,  or  even  fenciodf  bi 

M :    And  yet  all  men  saw  the  causey  which  h.i 

Dout;    for,   to  wbom.  were  the  taleats,   the  p 

uence,  tad  the  scarcely  nutjian  periBeverance  oi 

nknown? — and  by  whom  cpiild  the  powers  of  his 

[ic  country  be  doubted — amongst  whom  we  shou 

f  imustice,  if  we  named  any  more  tlianone— Clai 

^larfy,  was  there  any  rei^ori  to  fear,  that  the  he 

f   a   free  press  would  *i)ropagate  the  truth,  a 

rm  it  with  power,  in  spite  of  (he  hoHow  support  or  open  en- 

nitv  of  ministetsj    the  undisguised  discountenance  of  courts, 

ud  the  declared  repugnance  of  princes  ?     If  we  gladly  allude 

o  these  things,  fop  the  purpose  of  once  more  tendering  our 

elicitations  to   Mr  Wii^erforce  and  his  fellow-labourers,  we 

lave  another  motive  too  for  dwdling  upon  them*-  We  wotil4 

lold  up  the  history  of  the  abolition  as  the  most  instructive 

)f  lessons  to  all  Reformers,   whether  of  the  criminal^  law,  ojr 

)f  the  constitution  of  Pari 

ice   of  the  government  ;- 

tons  jis  the  same)  \sho,  de 

:reatures,  and  knowing  tha 

nust  fall  by  the' same  blow, 

i^ardlcss  of  toil,  and  ridlc 

md  corruption^  and  all  the 

Lrample  upon  freedom  or  bi 

[imnle  ought  alwavs  to  be  b 

nj^l  manner  fitted  for  pur 

mencement  of  a  new  reign, 

additional  share  of  jealous 

people  to  be  more  than  v 

considcrntion  of  pereons ;  1 

best  of  princes,  beinj[5  a  ma 

moment  of  his  elevation,  Kauie  lu  aouse  lu 

Before  quiuipg  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  have  a  remark  or 
two  to  offtr,  thoufjh  they  be  of  comparatively  triCiijg  import- 
ance, UDon  the  cfifTerent  language  used  by  the  Afiican  Institu- 
tion and  the  abolitionisu  in  ParEament,  when  alluding  to  the 
origin  of  the  measures  supported  by  them,  as  Da|ts  of  their 
common  cause.  \\'he;i  we  turn  to  Lord  Grcnviil^'s  ^ble  and 
«^quent  speech,  delivered  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  thiS 

'  ;^  ♦  Iat# 
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Ute  bin»  we  should  ^be  led,  .were  we  otberwifle  ^imovtaitd  ite 
questkni,  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  ad  had  been  as  exdii* 
wely  a  measure  of  that  distinguished  person  and  hie  political 
-friends,  as  any  common  bill  invented  by  an  individual^  4}r  cook- 
ed np  at  the  treasury.     Possibly  we  may  be  misled  by  the  re- 
porter ;  but  such  is  the  kind  of  km^u^  put  into  the  noble 
mover's  mouth.     We  then  turn  to  the  Fmh  Report  of  the  A- 
frican  Institution,  and  we  find  that  every  thing  originates  with 
the  directors  of  that  highly  usefid  aod  enlight^cd  associaticm-^ 
but  they  are  somewhat  at  fault  in  their  dates  f  and^  accordingly, 
upon  looking  to  the  proceedings  in  Paiiiament^  even  as  cpioted 
by  themselves,  measures  impeartohave'OC^|;fakaled  in  that  hidi 
assembk,  several  months  before  they  were  invented  bythe  A- 
frican  board.    The  efGsct  of  this  is  whimsical  enough.    Thus,  in 
detailing  ^e  measures  adopted,  the  Session  befetre  the  bat, 
'  after  staling  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  the  directors  infbnn 
us,  that  *'  a^soon  as  they  had  ascertained  this  point  to^^heir 
*  satisfiiction,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  Par- 
«<  liament '    The  date  of  this  resolve  is  not  jspven ;  but  the  next 
sentence  brings  us  near  it    *  The  last  Seseion  was  too  fiur  ad- 
^  vanced  to  admit  of  their  obtaining  any  legislative  enactment 
'  for  the  repression  of  the  eviL'  All  Siat'eouH  be  done,  thete^ 
^  fiire,  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  covemmenf  tn  the  edb- 
'  ject  by  an  address,  and  to  induce  bow  Houses  of  ParliamenI 
f  to  {^edge  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  soch  further  legisla* 
<  f  tive  provisions,  *  ftc     We  then  turn  to  the  Parliamentary 
journals,  and  find  that,  not  at  a  late  period,  but  at  the  bq^- 
•ning  of  the  Session,  befbte  the  Mutiny  bill  was  brought  in,'mo- 
,  tions'had  been  made  in  both  Houses  for  the  production  ><^  pa- 
.  pers  rdating  to  the  foragn  skive  irade**-jn  the  Uou^  of  Lotds 
hy  Lord  Holland,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Brougham. 
la  his  was  the  ISth  March,  and  the  papers  were  granted  ;^ — upon 
:  these  papers,  other  motions  were  afterwards  grounded.fay  the 
^   iame  persons.    But  we  must  step  now  f^cmi  the  L^slature  to  the 
Institution,  in  order  to  learn  the  origin  of  those  motions^..*  It 
.  aeems   they  were   not  grounded  on   the    papers,  hut  arnse 
.    from  the  information  obtained  by  the  directors,  that  a  contra^^ 
{  band  slave  tftkde  existed;  vet  it  is  strange  enoughy  that  the 
wMe  of  Lord  Holland's  and  the  greater  part  of  Mr  Brougham's 
motion  velated  to  the  foreign  skive  trade,  and  the  pimers  pmvi^ 
\   ously  obtained  $  and  that  the  discussions  were  ehieny  on  that 
subject  f    The  report  having  thus  laid  the  origin  of  the  .mo- 
tion* 

— -  ■        ■         ■      »-  u       _    .  — n    -   T — mrr 

*  Gobbet's  Parltamenury  Dehates,  xvi,  1^ 

i  IWxvu,658,  747,  .     :* 
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:>drdt  nitd  eVen  the  tame  iMSters,  convented  nmnki^iit^fntft 
ipereaiigocs,  and  pretending  td  act  undiei*  nen^  vnMtm^  >biitf 
»ftHy  'eontiirainff  to  eonttnand  «nd  direct  in  ^vtry  i^^My;ti 
I  iWM  doubled  HHieth^r  the^ncifde,  hithe  tftse<>rth^  Awsii&i 
athoi4^ed  our  emifU  of  prise  to  entertain  the  qneftdoM  Hf  Ma 
r  colmimbte  prt>{3*ty  \nnd'  flag.  It  was  er^  apprehend^! 
^lat  -no  such  inquiry  totlld  be  gontf  into;*  tod  that  ^primn  ficti 
wnefship  and  natintrat  otiiQ-acter,  sudl  lu  conferred  a  right  t9 
rade  in  abived,  within  the  yritlcipk  <rf%e  former  case,  precliiq^ 
A  any  further  investi^ticyn.  Undw  this  impression,  a  huih^ 
)ei^  bt  American  vessefc,  ibmid  slave  tiiading  under  cover  of  tb^ 
^panisfi  bfid  Portuguese  flngs^had  Wn  released  by  tiie  ciiploH  ] 
—when  tlie  case  oTthe  Foriuna,  decided  on  the  12th  of  Marth 


portant  pomn 

d^  American  tolcHifs,  beorinfr  the  nafRe  of  WHHam  ami  Mary^ 

m  Jcdy  ISlO-^tfacn  tailed  at  Madeira  and  obtained  Portuguese 

ook>urs,  ft  new  name,  new  papers,  and  d  new  master,  aftA*  the 

execution  of  a  biU  of  salei     *fht  orMnai  fitting  up  and  carg<d 

^wad  «videfflttjr  for  the  shEii^  tmde.    There  were  dear  prdtft  thnt 

tbe  sale  was  iktttious;  and  that  the  new  tnaster,  m  well  ai 

tmn^,  w»a  nominal—while  the  fchner  master,  as  feupercofgoi 

roAtinued  whol^  to  manage  the  ^ncems  of  both  vessel  and 

Voyage*     Tlie  original  cafrgo  continued  during  the  new  vorngCj 

Which  wns  terminated  by  tapture  bif  FurtchaL   The  vessd  bemt 

brought  in  fer  adjudication  umler  tliese  circumstance!!,    w:S 

condemned  under  the  authority  of  the  case  of  the  Amodie,  after 

fiiU  disc««d6n.     We  cannot  reiuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 

tvaiucribin^  a-^Mut  of  Sir  W.  ScoU's  judgment  in  this  case,  both 

bediuse  oT  ito  .importance,  and  irom  a  desire  to  addhi  the84^ 

patfes  4vitb  tke  matterly  composition  of  that  learned  and  eloqiient 

^  In  the  ^reseat  cate^  it  it  not  I  tfakkk,  colnprtem  fet  th»  claims 
ant  ta  oNact  that  tfaa  captir  nad  ao  right  to  hutituie  an  inquiif 
Wi»adier  m  ship  was  Portoaoese  ar  Aflntncan.  -  The  captor  instU 
inied  iMO  sacb  inqoirj  :  he  nlltged  her  simplj  ta  be  prtz^  and  pitf^ 
traded  agaiait  hei*  gcoeraUj  as  suqib.  If,  in  the  course  of  that  ge^ 
Mnl  ioqairjrf  it  tithtt  out  that  she  is  shown  to  be  clearly  AniarfcMi} 
be  has  a  complete  right  to  atall  biiaself  of  anj  benefit  thit  xnaf 
l^gallf  restdt  from  the  capture  of  an  American  ^ip  found  ih  the 
circumstances  that  are  attributed  to  this  ship  at  the  time  of  bet  tap- 
tare.  If  the  is  liable  to  confiscation  on  an 7  ground  arising  from 
those  circiimstances  $0  discovered,  he  is  not  to  be  told  that  the  dis- 
tpvery  has  been  produced  in  a  wa/  of  which  he  has  ao  right  10  ukg 
Iht  advantage* 

'     *  An 
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^^obieet^  witk  die  ftiffcgikse^Yf rmif^  An  aztiiSe  ik 
fft^ed  M^e  ti^ty  ratiBf^  last  mnr^^^  in  ^luch,  after  «-; 
pl^iiisibk^^detlaraUon  bf  iii§  Prince  R^gtat  (of  Pbrtngal)  sgaiott^ 
tk^  ^raft^)  v^  a  profession  that  tieil  tesdlv^  to  cooperate  wtth' 
E^^and  ^  in  the  cause  of  hoinsMtjF  and  justice^  %J  ladopttnj^ 
«t«tH§  most  efficacious  ineans  ibr  tiril^ii^  about  d  gfndtud  tibdi- 
^^tM^  of  the  slave  trade  thnotmhoiit  Hie  whole  of  hls'iHoniimoQS;  ^ 
]ftPiigrees  not  to  permit  his  sUbjeils  to  carW  ft  cte  in  paH^  o^ 
irfHci^  not  belonging  to  Mm,  and  *  in  which  that  trade  has 
^'  %een  di^<xmtinued  and  abltfidbned  br  the  other  powers  taidf 
*' states  of  Europe  which  formerly  traded  Aere/'  it  is  prcfttjr* 
^denti  that  tins  description  applies  to  rio  place  at  aD ;  fortfic^ 
is  no  part  of  the  coast  where  HoHand,  France  or  2Spain  hari^ 
not  traded  $  and  neither  of  those  nations  has  aboSshed  the  traf^ 
fle*  There  then  fellows  a  distinct  resenriEition  of  the  ri^t-  *ta 
ti  ade  in  slaves^in  all  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  in  man^  partj^ 
whwe  the- Portuguese  tei-ritorial  rights  are  disputed,  and  wheref 
they  never  have  traded  in  slaves:  So  that,  partly  from  its  obscuri^ 
ty,  and  partly,  we  iear,  iVom  design,  on  the  side' of  onr  aHy  a^ 
leti6t>this  fine  sounding  article  turns  out  to  be  mere  vapouring, — ' 
of  no  more  substantial  use  to  the  csuse,  than  the  efforts  of  certain^ 
Aatesmen  who  fonnerly  used  to  patronize  it.  The  Directors  state» 
that  they  have  received  satis&ctory  assurances  firovi  the  ffoverii^; 
(fieht  OR  this  point  $  and  that  they  have  been  iT^formed,  mat  the 
xeai  iinderstanding  of  the  contracting  parties  ia^  to  confloe  dlfr 
{Vyi^tU^tese  slave  trade  to  their  own  territorie%i  When  an  ex-' 
planatonr  Article  shdi  be  added  to  this  effect,  we  shall  befieire 
that  sUcfi  was- the  ^  realwidgrtstanding*  of  tke  Portugese  go- 
vcmmeiit^  aAi^y  What  is  of  tax  more  importance,  when  that  ad-j 
4ition  {■  iKHi^,  onr  Ptib^  Courts  wiH  he  enabled  to  pro^^i^  up^ 
on  such  an  tmJei^^anding  of 'the  treaty,  bul  not  before. 

The  chStf -attention'  pf  the  Dii^cton^,  as  we  have  already^  obf 
aerved,  has  been  d^ected  towards  the  executi^  of  the  Abolft30i| 
(1^.  Not  only  have  they  largely  contributed  their  aid  to  th^re* 
4C(mmendation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  buii 
they  have  lineeasingly  hatched  Wer  the  detection  of  breach^  o^ 
the  hiWi  In  oom^equence  of  their  representations,  (aided,  ti^ 
^oubt,  -by  the  i^dresses^  of  the  two  Hpuses)^  a  ^eater  navifi| 
^rc€^  has'beeii  de^atched  to  the  coast, — information  ha^  beei^ 
rirtfulfttrf  with.  Ae  greatest  activity  among  officers  of  the  navyv 
Wding^  toaseisti^e  of  slave-traders,-— abstracts  of  the  acts  di- 
^bolition^  the  Orders  in  Council  founded  on  diem,  and  the  d&c 
psipQs  in  tj^e  Priae  C^rtsj  already  cited,  together  with  insttna^i 
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»  My  fijiJncr  letters  ^11  have  acquainted  you,  that  taany  ve$se|t 
*  this  description  are  on  the  coast ;  and  the  intelligence  you  have, 
tceived  itom  leeward  will  also  have  informed  you  of  the  still  great* 

Bamher  in  that  quarter*  I  hope  some  measures  have  been  oecid* 
I  upon  to  stop  their  progress,  in  undoing  all  the  good  tchich  wndi 
voe  resuUtdfr^m  ike  nonaurahle  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  Bri* 
rA  nation,  * — 

*  I  doubt  not,  Sir,  before  this  time,  that  the  African  Institutipa 
IS  been  able  to  indiKe  Government  and  the  Legislature  to  take 
me  active  and  decided  steps  in  favour  of  the  African  cause  ;  Jbr^ 
itil  the  trqfic  of  their  persons  is  stopped^  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  urge 
em  to  industrif  or  civilization^  xchere  the  safety  of  per  soft  and  properti^ 
so  uncertain,  * — 

«  In  all  probability,  other  vessels  wiU  be  equally  successful,  as, 
nfortunately,  the  wars  excited  in  thfe  upper  part  of  that  river  affor4 
le  means  of  furnishing  diem  with  slates  in  abundance. 

<  I  am  convinced  you  will  join  with  m^  in  lamenting  the  insu£E« 
ency  of  my  authority  to  check  this  dreadful  evil.  I  wait  with  con* 
derable  impatience  for  your  next  letters,  which  I  hope  will  inform 
le  of  something  having  been  done  to  check  the  alarming  increase  of 
ave-dealing  on  this  part  of  the  coast*'     p.  106,  107. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  roust  caH  the  attention  of 
ur  readers  to  the  notice  which  Parliament  seems  at  length  dis« 
osed  to  take  of  the  enoi*mous  abusesprevailing  in  the  mimagc- 
lent  of  slaved  in  the  West  Indies.  IS)  those  who  were  previ- 
ushr  unacquainted  with  tlie  dreadful  cBixts  of  the  n^ro  System 
1  debasuig  the  human  character,  the  proceedtn^^  to  which  we 
Uude  have  proved  a  vciy  painful  source  of  intormation }  and 
•re  doubt  whether  even  tne  most  ex^eriet^^c^d  obfierver  c(  oUr  . 
olonial  afiairs  was  prepared  for  the  horro>rij^  which  have  recent-* 
y  been  brought  to  hght  The  execution  uf  ^Mr  Hodge  for  the 
epeated  murder  oi  his  slaves,  with  circumstances  of  savage 
ruelty  too  shocking  to  be  here  described,  and  the  acquittal  of 
VIr  Hug^ns,  after  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  conduct  scarcely 
ess  atrocious,  are  fiacts  which  speak,  however  apparendy  un- 
ike,  the  same  language.  Hodge  had  gone  on  for  a  letigth  of 
ime  in  the  c men  and  undisguised  practice  of  those  crimes.  The 
lets  for  whicn  he  sufiFered  were  committed  some  years  before. 
Hq  was  secure  froiti  punishment,  (&nd,  had  he  not  been  unpo- 
pular, would  even  have  oaeaped  disgrace),  until  he  tlireatenecl  to 
fight  a  Judge ;  ho  was,  in  consequence  of  this  indiKcretion^ 
iroi^ht  to  trial  for  unnatural  murders,  the  bare  idea  of  which  w« 
::annot  entertain  without  shuddering ;  and  the  same  jury  which 
COTivicted  him  of  those  atrocities,  recommended  him  to  mercy* 
The  governor  (Air  Elliott)  only  succeeded  in  having  the  s^- 
teiiCe  of  the  liw  executed,  by  a  display,  in  person,,  of  great  ad-e- 
tlress  and  firmnciis.     Nor  could  he  secure  the  public  traxiquiliity^ 
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the  militia  of  the  island ;  and,  after  all^  this 
ted,  scarcely  tolerated  justice,  is  held  up,  od 
:riufnph,  in  which  we  cannot  sufficientlj  re- 
other,  as  a  proof  that  the  West  Indians  can 
res,  without  our  interference !  Huggins  was 
tiie  proofs  were  flagrant  (nor  did  he  attempt 
"d)  that  he  had,  in  Uie  market  place  of  Nevis, 
n  the  presence  of  several  magi^rates,  flogged 
res  witn  the  most  brutal  severity,  civing  to 
lashes,  to  othefs  212  and  242,  aha  to  one 
oying,  in  one  instance,  the  btt)thet  of  his  un- 
s  minister  of  his  ferocious  anger.  For  this 
Terely  censured,  by  a  vote  of  tne  assemUy  ot 
ir  instance,  brought  to  trial  i  but  besidj^  be-^ 
lis  pica  of  justification,  the  printer  tirho  in-* 
the  newspaper  of  a  iieighbourin^  island,  was 
,  and  severely  imprisoned^  *  The  probl^n  ^ 
lott  in  expressing  his  ama^sctnent  at  sncti  Judi" 

is,  I  fear,  only  to  be  solved,  by  confirming 
tatement  I  have  made,  in  the  outset  of  thn 

unworthy  arid  inadequate  materials  which 
ribunals,  so  improperly  styled  Courts  of  jos* 
Tthe  West  Indian  islands. ' 
lan  wiB  hesitate  in  adopting  the  sentiments 
:e  debates  upon  tliese  suniects,  that  if  the  le- 
ctures of  the  cplouies  will  not,  or  cannot,  of 
L  such  crying  evils,  it  becomes  the  British 
f  the  remedy.     The  almost  unanimous  rejec- 

for  giving  to  Trinidad  wliat  is  ridiculously 
tstitution  and  a  trial  by  jury,  but  what,  in 
isest  corruption  of  both  those  blessings,  may 
of  the  disposition  which  the  House  of  Com- 
s  question  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  an* 
)t  pass,  without  such  further  measures  bcin^ 
)ear  necessary  to  compel  (we  ask  no  more; 
i^Vliitcs  to  act  as  if  negroes  were  their  fellow- 
ire  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not  symj)a- 
59.  Can  they,  then,  or  can  we,  in  common 
going  one  step  furtheri  and  expressing  i 
►uses  abob'shed  which  are  committed  under 
Is  far  nearer  home — upon  men  who  have,  to 
s  wefl-grounded  claims  to  our  feBow-fcelings? 

having  been  occupied  with  the  flogging  of 
>w  alluciing  to  the  flogging  of  soldiers  in  the 
of  seamen  in  our  fl^ts)^»wottkl  it  be  any 
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Europe,  the  creatures  of  the  govemmeBt  were  etemallj  expo^ 
ed  to  the  attacks  of  this  discerning,  dauntless,  and  most  power- 
ful speaker.  Folly  and  corruption  never  had  a  more  terrible  e-. 
nemy  in  the  Enghsh  House  o5f  Commons— one  whom  it  was  so 
impossible  to  bribe,  so  hopeless  to  elude,  and  so  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Now,  it  so  liappened,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  historical  critic  of  Mr  Fox  was  employed  in  subordi- 
nate offices  of  government ;  —that  the  detaO  of  taxes  passed 
through  his  hands ; — that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  those 
occupations;— and  that,lx)th  in  the  measures  which  he  supported, 
and  in  the  friends  from  who^se  patronage  he  received  his  emolu- 
ments, he  was  completely  and  perpetually  opposed  to  Mr  Fox. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  very  great  people  have 
-very  long  menwries  for  the  injuries  which  tney  receive,  or  which 
they  tliirm  they  receive.  No  speculation  was  so  good,  there- 
fore, as  to  vilify  the  memory  ot  Mr,  Fox,— nothing  so  delicious 
ns  to  lower  him  in  the  pubhc  estimation, — no  service  so  likdy 
to  be  well  rewarded — so  eminently  grateful  to  those,  of  whose 
favour  Mr  Rose  had  so  often  tasted  the  sweets,  and  of  the  va- 
lue of  whose  patronage  he  must,  from  long  experience,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  aware. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  we  might  at  one  time  have 
worked  ourselves  up  to  suspect  Mr  Rose  of  being  actuated  by 
some  of  these  motives ;  —not  because  we  have  any  reason  to 
think  worse  of  that  gentleman  than  of  most  of  his  political  as- 
a^ociates,  but  merely  because  it  seemed  to  as  so  refy  probable 
that  he  should  have  been  so  influenced.  Our  SHspicionf,  how- 
ever, were  entirely  removed,  by  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
his  own  protestations.  He  vows  so  solemnly  that  he  has  no  bad 
motive  in  writing  his  critique,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold our  belief  in  his  purity.  But  Mr  Rose  does  not  trust  to 
his  protestations  alone.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  assurances  that 
he  aid  not  write  his  book  from  any  bad  motive ;  but  be  informt 
us  that  his  motive  was  excellent, — and  is  even  obliging  enough  td 
tell  us  what  that  motive  was.  llie  Earl  of  Marchmont,  it  seems, 
was  Mr  Rose's  friend.  To  Mr  Rose  he  left  his  manuscripts ; 
fUfid,  among  these  manuscripts,  was  a  narrative  written  by  Sir 
Patrick  Ilumc,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and 
one  of  th  •  leaders  in  Ar^^le's  rebellion.  Of  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
Mr  Rose  conceives  (a  little  erroneously  to  be  sufe,  but  he  as- 
sures us  he  docs  C(mceive)  Mr  Fox  to  have  spoken  disrespect- 
fully ;  and  The  cate  conies  out,  therefore,  afi  clearly  as  possible, 
as  follows. 

Sir  Patrick  was  tlie  progenitor,  and  Mr  Rose  was  the  friend 
jind  solo  cT^rc'Ui^r  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont;  and  thero 
fere,  «a^^  Wr  iiose,  1  consider  it  m  a  saci'4;d  duty  to  vindicate 
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Tharacter  of  Sir  Patrick,  and>  for  that  purpose,  to  publisli 
-Tg  and  elaborate  critique  upon  all  tlie  doctrjues  and  state- 
rs contained  in  Mr  Fox's  history !     This  app^ar$  to  uh  a- 

as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  Mr  Rose's  auth:  rship, 
le  exclamation  of  the  traveller  was  of  the  name  of  Stoj  cy 
tfbrd,  •  No  wonder, '  said  he,  after  a  very  bad  night's  rest, 
it  thiey  call  this  place  Stoney  Stratford^  for  |  Imve  been 
ten'  to  death  by  fleas !  ' 
i^fore  Mr  Rose  gave  way  to  this  intense  value  for  Sir  Pa- 

,  and  resolved  to  write  a  book,  he  should  have  inquired 
L  accurate  men  there  were  abo^t  in  society  j  and  if  he  had 
•  received  tlie  slightest  notice  pJF  the  existence  of  Mr  Samuel 

wood,  serjeant-at-law,  we  are  convinced  he  wouki  have 
.sfusrd  into  his  own  will  and  testament  the  feelings  he  de- 
J  from  that  of  Lord  Marchmont,  and  devolved  upon  an- 

V  executor  the  sacred  and  dangerous  duty  of  vindicating  JSir 
i  irk  Hume. 

he  life  of  Mr  Rose  has  been  principally  employed  in  the 
iful,  yet  perhaps  necessary,  duty  of  increasing  the  b^ithens 
-lis  fefiow  creatures.  It  has  been  a  life  of  Retail,  onerc-us  to 
subject — onerous  and  lucrative  to  himself.  It  would  be  un- 
to expect  from  one,  thus  occupied,  any  great  depth  of 
Light,  or  any  remarkable  graces  of  coni[>osition ;  but  we 
e  a  fair  right  to  Ioc;k  for  habits  of  patient  rc*scarch,  aml* 
apulous  accuracy.  We  might  naturally  expect  industry 
collecting  facts,   and  fidelity  of  quotation ;    and   hope,    in 

absence  of  comnjanding  genius,  to  receive  a  compensa- 
I  from  the  niore  humble  and  onJinary  qualities  of  the  n  ind. 
)w  far  this  is  the  case,  our  subsequent  ranarks  will  ei.able 
'  reader  to  judge.  \Ve  diall  not  extend  tl.em  to  ai.y  i^rtat 
gth,  as  we  have  before  treated  on  tlie  same  subject  in  our 
.  iew  of  Mr  Rose's  work.  Our  great  object  at  present  ib,  tu 
ridge  the  observations  of  Serjeant  Heywood.  For  Serjeant 
epvood,  tliough  a  most  respectable,  honest,  and  e|)ligf^cn- 

man,  really  does  require  an  abridger.  He  has  not  the 
lent  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say  quickly;  nor  is  he  a- 
ire  that  brevity  is  in  writing,  wlutt  chiirity  Is  to  all  other 
rtues.  Righteousness  is  worth  notlung  without  the  one, 
)r  authorship  without  the  pthen  But  whoever  will  for^ 
ve  this  little  defect,  will  find  in  all  his  production^  great  learn- 
tr,  immaculate  honesty,  and  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy. 
Vhatevcr  detections  of  Mr  Rose's  inaccuracies  are  made  m 
ib  Review,  are  to  l>e  entirt  ly  given  to  him :  and  we  confess  our-* 
'lv<     -^uite  astonished  at  the  number  and  extent  ol  these  inac^ 

ig*  tli«  modes  of  destroying  persons  (says  Mr  Pox, 
¥3  •  p.  U.) 
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*  p.  14.)  in  such  a  situation  (/•  e.  Monarchs  dq)08ed),  thexe 
'  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  adopted  by  Cromwell,  and  his 

*  adherents,  is  the  least  dishonmtrable,     Edward  II,  Richard  11, 

*  Henry  VI,   Edward  V,    had,  none  of  them,  long  survivedf 

*  their  deposol.     But  this  was  the  first  instance,  in  our  history 

*  at  least,  when  of  such  an  act  it  could  be  truly  said  it  was 

*  not  done  in  a  corner. ' 

What  Mr  Rose  can  find  in  this  sentiment  to  quarrel  with,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  a  human  bein^  is  to  be  put 
to  death  unjusdy,  is  it  no  mitigation  of  such  a  lot,  that  the 
death  should  be  public  ?  Is  any  thing  better  calculated  to  pre- 
vent secret  torture  and  cruelty  ?  And  would  Mr  Rose,  in  mer- 
cy to  Charles,  have  preferred  that  red  hot  iron  should  have 
been  secretly  thrust  into  his  entrails  ? — or  that  he  should  have 
disappeared  as  Pichegru  and  Toussaint  have  disappeared  in 
our  times  ?  The  pericxls  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  were,  it 
is  true,  barbarous  periods :  But  this  is  the  very  argument  Mr 
Fox  uses.  All  these  murders,  he  contends,  were  imraorsd  and 
bad ;  but  that  where  the  manned'  was  the  kast  objectionable, 
was  the  murder  of  Charles  the  First,—  because  it  was  public. 
And  can  any  human  being  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  crimes  would  be  marked  by  less  intense  cruelty  if  they 
were  public,  and,  secondly,  that  they  would  become  less  fre- 

auent,  where  the  perpetrators  incurred  responsibility,  than  if 
ley  were  committed  by  an  uncertain  hand  in  secresy  and 
concealment?  There  never  was,  in  short,  not  only  a  more 
innocent,  but  a  more  obvious  sentiment ;  and  to  object  to  it  in 
the  manner  which  Mr  Rose  has  done,  is  surely  to  love  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  too  much, — if  there  can  be  any  excess  in  so  very 
commendable  a  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  sole  executor. 

Mr  Fox  proceeds  to  observe,  that  ^  he  who  has  discusse(} 

*  this  subject  with  foreigners,  must  have  observed,  that  the  act 

*  of  the  execution  of  Charles,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

*  condemn  it,  excites  more  admiration  than  disgust.  *  If  the  sen- 
timent is  bad,  let  those  who  feel  it  answer  for  it.  Mr  Fox  only 
asserts  the  fact,  and  explains,  without  justifying  it.  The  only 
question  (as  concerns  Mr  Fox)  is,  whether  such  is,  or  is  not, 
rtie  feeling  of  foreigners  ;  and  whether  that  feeling  (H*  it  exists) 
is  rightly  explained  ?  We  have  no  doubt  either  of  the  fact  or 
of  the  explanation.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, was  not  to  be  excused  in  the  main  act ;  but,  in  the  man- 
ner, it  was  magnanimous.  And  among  the  servile  nations  of 
the  Continent,  it  must  natiu'ally  excite  a  feeling  of  joy  and 
wonder,  that  the  power  of  the  people  had  for  once  been  felt, 
and  so  memorable  a  lesson  read  to  those  whom  M^  must  na- 
turally consider  as  the  great  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Tfa^ 
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15  reinterred  with  great  decerum.  Kennet  is  sUetit  ui!K)n  tht 
bject.  We  have  already  given  Serjeant  Heywood's  quotation 
om  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  this  statement,  for  the  present,  rest$ 
itirely  upon  the  assertion  of  "Mr  Rose ;  and  upon  that  basis 
ill  remain,  to  aU  eternity. 

Mr  Rose,  who,  we  must  say  on  aU  occasions  through  the 
hole  of  his  book,  makes  the  greatest  parade  of  his  accuracy, 
ates,  that  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Blake  were 
iken  up  at  the  same  time.  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  those  of 
'romvell  and  Ireton  were  taken  up  on  the  26th  of  JanuaiT> 
[id  that  of  Blake  on  the  10th  of  September,  nearly  nine  months 
fterwards.  It  may  appear  frivolous  to  notice  such  errors  as 
ticse ;  but  they  lead  to  very  strong  suspicions  in  a  critic  of  his- 
ory,  and  of  historians:  They  show  that  those  habits  of  punctuali« 
y ,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  demands  implicit  confidence  from  his 
eaders,  really  do  not  exist ;  they  prove  that  such  a  writer  will 
>e  exact  only  when  he  thinks  the  occasion  of  importance ;.  and, 

16  he  himself*  is  the  only  judge  of  that  importance,  it  is  neoes* 
»ary  to  examine  his  proofs  in  every  instance,  and  impossible  to 
rust  him  any  yvhere.     ^ 

Mr  5,pse  |X}marks,  that,  in  the  weekly  paper  entitled  Mercu- 
iusHusticus,  No.  4,  where  an  accoimt  is  given  of  the  disinterment 
3f  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  not  a  syllable  is  said  respecting  the 
corpse  of  Blake.  Thii  is  very  true ;  but  the  reason  (which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Rose)  is,  that  Blake's  corpse 
was  not  touched  till  six  nionths  aftei'wards.  ITiis  is  reaDy  a  little 
too  much.  That  Mr  Rose  should  quit  his  usual  pursuits,  e* 
rect  liimself  into  an  historical  critic,  perch  upon  the  body  of  the 
dead  lion,  impugn  the  accuracy  of  one  of  the  greatest,  as  weU  as 
most  accurate  men  of  his  time, — and  himseli  be  guilty  of  such 
gross  and  unpardonable  negligence,  looks  so  very  much  like  au 
inaensibility  to  shame,  that  we  should  be  loath  to  characterize 
his  conduct  by  the  severe  epithet^  whicli  i|  appears  to  merits 
and  which,  we  are  quite  certain.  Sir  Patrick,  the  dcfcndee, 
f^oukl  have  been  the  first  to  bestow  upon  it. 

ITie  next  passage  in  Mr  Fox's  work,  objected  to,  is  thalf 
which  charges  Monk,  at  the  trial  of  Argy  le,  *  with  having  pro- 
duced letters  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of  whose  cooperation 
with  him,  proved  by  such  documents,  was  the  chief  ground  of 
hb  execution.'  Tnis  acaisation,  says  Mr  Rose,  rests  upon 
the  sole  authority  of  Bishop  Bilmet ;  and  yet  no  sooner  has  he 
said  this,  than  he  tells  us,  Mr  Laing  considers  the  bishop's 
i^uthority  to  be  confirmed  by  Cunningham  and  Baillie,  both 
Contemporary  writers.  Into  Cunningham  or  Baillie,  Mr  Rose 
jiever  looks  to  see  whether  or  not  they  do  really  confirm  the 
'  authority 
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liuthority  of  tlie  bishop  ;  and  so  gross  is  his  pcgligence,  that  the 
very  misprint  from  Mr  Lying's  work  is  copied,  and  page  4S :  of 
B^illie  is  cited  instead  of  45 » .  Jf  Mr  Rose  had  rt*ally  taken  the 
irouWe  of  referring  to  these  books,  aU  doubt  of  the  meaiuiess 
iiiid  guilt  of  Monk  must  have  been  instuiitly  removed,  *  Monk 
Vas  moved  (says  BaiUie)  to  send  doram  Jmar  or  Jive  lifA^gyl^i 
}etters  to  hinnrlf  and  others^  promising  his  Jull  com^liatict  uith 
^fhem^  that  the  King  should  not  rrfrir.c  him. '  Baillie's  Letters, 
),  45 1 ,  ♦  He  endeavoured  to  make  his  defence,  *  (soys  C^uining- 
lam)  \  *  6m/,  chiefs  btf  the  discfwrri^s  of  Monky  was  condeu  jitd 
«  of  high  treason,  and  lost  his  head, '  Cunningham's  History, 
}.  p.  IS, 

\Vould  it  have  been  more  than  common  decency  retiiiired,  if 
^r  Rose,  who  had  been  ajipristd  of  the  existence  of  tiicse  au- 
|b<irities,  had  had  recourse  to  tliem,  before  he  impugned  tlieac- 
f Mracy  of  Mr  Fox  ?  Or  is  it  poi^sible  to  refill,  without  some 
portion  of  contempt,  this  slovenly  and  indolent  coi  rector  of  ^pp- 
posed  inaccuracies  in  a  man,  not  only  so  much  greater  than  him- 
f  elf  in  his  general  nature,  but  a  nian  who,  as  it  turns  out,  excels 
Mr  Rose  in  his  own  little  arts  of  looking,  seariphing  and  cora- 
mring ;  and  is  as  much  his  superior  in  the  retail  qualities  which 
pniall  people  ^rogate  to  them$eives,  as  he  was  ip  eyery  commiuid- 
jng  facidty  to  the  rest  of  hi?  fellow  creatures  ? 

Mr  Rose  searches  Thurloe's  State  Papei^;  but  Seijeant  Hey- 
wood  searches  them  after  Mr  Rose :  and,  by  a  series  of  the  plaio- 
fst  references,  proves  the  extreme  probability  there  is  that  Argylc 
^d  receive  letters  which  might  materially  have  affecied  bis  hie. 
To  Monk's  duplicity  of  conduct  may  be  principally  attributed 
Ae  destruction  of  his  friends,  who  were  prevented,  by  their 
confidence  in  him,  from  taking  measures  to  secure  themselves : 
He  selected  those  among  them  whom  he  thought  fit  for  trial  — 
^t  as  a  commissioner  upon  tlieir  trial— and  intertere^  not  to 
f«Te  the  lives  even  oi  those  witli  whoui  he  h;ul  lived  in  habits  of 
the  grratist  kindness* 

<  I  cannot  *  sajs  a  witness  of  the  most  nnqnestionaUe  authonty« 
<  I  cannot  forget  one  passage  thai  I  sap^  Monk  and  his  wife,  l>efore 
they  were  moved  to  the  Tower,  while  ihcy  were  yet  prisoners  at 
JUambedi  House,  came  one  evening  to  the  garden,  and  caused  them 
to  be  hroaght  down,  only  to  stare  at  them  Which  was  sach  a  bar- 
\iartsro,  for  that  man  who  had  betrayed  so  many  poor  men  to  death 
^d  misery,  that  never  hurt  him,  but  had  honoured  him,  and  trusty 
ed  their  lives  and  interest^  with  him,  to  glut  hi^  bloody  eyes  widi 
Vchclding  them  in  their  bondage,  as  no  story  can  parallel  the^  ^a- 
pjar.ity  ot,  *     p»  83.     Hutchinscn's  Mem^>lr^  STS, 

Thi5>»  however,  is  the  mj;u  whtmi  Mr  Fox,  at  the  distance  of 
«  cvntury  and  «  baU|  may  not  mark  w^th  iulamy,  without  in* 
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:>sc  admits  it  not  to  liave  been  known  to  Buckingham,  though 

explains  the  reserve,  with  respect  to  him,  in  a  different  way* 
e  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  prove  that  Lauderdale  of 
slile^'  were  consulted ; — on  the  contrarv,  in  Colbett'a  Letter 

the  2.3th  August  J  670,  cited  by  Mr  ftose,  it  is  stated  that 
harles  had  proposed  the  traite  shmdiy  which'  should  be  a  re- 
^tition  of  tlie  former  one  in  all  things,  except  the  article  rela^ 
vc  t4^  the  King's  declaring  himseli  a  Catholic,  and  that  thd 
Votstant  Ministers^  Buckingham,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Lau- 
erdale,  should  be  brought  to  be  parties  to  it :— Can  there  be  a 
rong6r  proof  (asks  Serjeant  Heywoqd)  that  they  were  igno- 
uit  ot*  the  same  treaty  made  the  year  before,  and  remaining 
len  in  force  ?  Historical  research  is  certainly  not  the  n^iculiar 
ileut  of  Mr  Rose ;  and  as  for  the  official  accuracy  of  which  he 
\  so  apt  to  boast,  we  wOukl  have  Mr  Rose  to  remember,  tliat  the 
erm  racial  (icairactf  has  of  kte  days  become  one  of  verj*  ambigu* 
►us  import.  Mr  R^ose,  we  can  see,  would  imply  by  it  trie  highest 
>ossible  accuracy  -as  we  see  office  p*ms  advertised  in  the  window 
>f  a  shop,  by  way  of  excellence*  The  public  reports  of  those, 
lowcver,  who  have  bt-en  appointed  to  look  intp  Ihe  manner  in 
vhich  public  offices  are  conducted,  bv  no  means  justify  this 
isage  ol  the  term  j  —and  we  are  not  without  apprehensions,  that 
Dutch  politeness,  Carthaginian  faith,  Bceotian  genius— and  of- 
icial  accuracy,  may  be  terms  equally  current  in  the  world  j  and 
i\at  Mr  Rose  may,  without  intending  it,  have  contributed  to 
make  this  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of  our  ironical  phrase*  ' 
3loipr. 

Speaking  of  the  earl^  pdrt  of  James's  reign,  Mr  Fdx  saj^i 
it  is  by  no  means  certjim  that  he  had  yet  thoughts  of  obtainins^ 
for  his  religion  any  thing  more  than  a  complete  toleration  j  and 
if  Mr  Rose  had  mulcrstcKxi  the  meaning  of  the  French  word 
etabHssematty  one  of  his  many  incorrect  correction9  dS  Mr 
Fox  might  have  been  spareil.  A  system  of  religion  is  said  io 
be  establi^htxl  when  it  is  enacted  and  endowed  by  Parliament  i 
but  a  toleration  (as  Serjeant  Hey  wood  observes)  is  established, 
when  it  is  recoirnized  and  protected  by  the  supreme  power#  And 
in  the  letters  of  lianUon,  to  which  Mr  Rose  refers  for  the  jus-* 
tification  of  his  attack  upon  Mr  Fox,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  it  it 
in  this  latter  sense  that  the  word  etablis9^meni  ia  used  |  and  that 
tlie  object  ia  view  was,  not  the  substitution  of  the  Cath<^c  re^ 
ligion  for  the  Elstabliiih«l  Church,  but  merely  its  tdemtion^    In 

the  first  l<;ttcr  cited  by  Mr  Rose,  James  says,  that  *  he  knew 
well  he  sh4)ulii  never  be  in  »atetv  unle»  liberty  rf  consctence  for 

thciii  should  be  fully  rst^iblihhed  in  Er^lamL '  llie  lette  of  the 
54ih  of  April  is  qtiott-J  by  Mr  Rose,  as  if  the  French  Kii^had 

Vritteu^  the  estvJUshnuM  ^  the  Cat^HjUc  reUgamj  whcreaa  the 

na« 
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nrf^Mbcr^fcr  %bich)  tbe  ^^ood  wanian  war.d3i|^t^  emjbpktg  ^e 
•ImiBb^isiraald  he  wok  ibr  fonnal  intensbgadom  before  fae  an- 
>pii!t^^hk  diagovery.  tind  sufibr  the  lady  to^sweep  on'  till  the 
imiistton  had  been  ^iit  to  him  in  the  most  vofemn  forms  of  po- 
tiiteness  ?     The  established  practice^  we  adniit^  is  t(>cippty>  add 
iio*apply  vigorously  and  inccssantlyj-ibr  sinecure  places  mid  pen- 
sions— or  they  cannot  be  hod.    This  is  true  enough.     But  did 
imy  imntfin  being  ever  think  of  cairynig  this  practice  into  hte- 
'rfatorev  and  comiielling  another  to  mrike' interest  for  papers  cs- 
«6itial  to  the  good  conduct  of  his  undertaking  ?     Wfe  are  per- 
feitJy  astonished  at  Mr  Rose's  condut?!'  in  this  particular  ;  arid 
should  have  thouglit,  that  the  ordinntr  exercise  of  his  Qood- 
nitture  would  hate  led  b.im  to  a  vcrj-  diflbi^ent  way  of  acting. 
'  -^  On  the  "xholty  and  Upon  the  most  dfttfitive  cofisiiieratton  of 

•  evoy  thing  which  has  been  "writtefi yqmi* the  siibject^  there  does 

•  not  appear  to  l^avc  beeii  any  intention  of  ^pplyin^  torture  in 

•  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Argylc. '  Rosc^  p.  182.  If  this  'every 
thing  had  included  tlic  Ibllo^viug  exthict  from  Barillonj  tbe  a- 
bove  cited,  and  very  disgraccfiu,  inaccuracy  of  Mr  Rose  would 
have  been  spared.     *  Tlie  Earl  of  Arg3'lc  has  been  executed  pi 

^  *  EdiQburgn,  and  has  left  a  full  confession  in  writing,  in  whidi 
*•  b$.  discovers  ail  those  v^iio  bavq  assisted  him  with  money,  and 
•'  harie  aided  Jiis  designs.     This  )mft  saved  him  from  the  torture. ' 

'>And  Argyk,  in  his  fetter  to  Mrs  Smith,  confesses  he  has  inade 
discoveries.  In  his  v^ry  inaccurate  history  of  torture  in  the  south- 
eth  part  of  this  island,  Mr  Rose  says,  that  except  in  the  case  of 
^Itort;— in  the  attempt  to  introduce  tlie  civil  la#in  Henry  VI.'s 
it»ign,^arid  in  some  cases  of  treasbii  fh  Marj^'s  reigrt,  totturc  was 
neverattehipted  in  tliis  country.    TTie  fact  liowe>Tr  is,  that  in  the 

Teigri^'of  Henry  VIII,  Aune  A  skew  was  tortured  by  tlie  Chon- 

'  iellbr  himself.  Simeon  was'tortured  in  1558  ;  Francis  llirog- 
inorton  in  1571j  Charles  Bailtic,  and  Banustic,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  servafit,"  were  tortured  in  1581  ;  Campier,  the  Je- 
suit#  was  put  upon  die  racjc,  uikI  Dr  Astlow  is  supposed  to  have 
been  racked,  in  lo58,  ,  So  much  for  Mr  Rose  as  the  historian 
pif  punishments^  We  have  seen  him,  a  few  pages  before,  at  t^ie 
.  «ti^e, — ^whcre  he  makes  quite  as  bad  |i  figure  as  ne  does  nov/  up- 
npn  the  rack.  Precipitation  and  error  are  his  foibles.  <I£  ie 
m^sA  ta  write  the  historv  of  sieges,  he  would  forget  the  siege  of 
'^roy  I— if  he  were  making  a  list  of  poets,  he  would  leavi^but 
Virgil : — CiBsar  would  not  appear  in  his  catalogue  ^  of  geiieniift  j 

:  .Mi^imd  Newton  be  overlooked  in  his  collection  of  eminent  mlifb^ 
Mftddam.  '  \       '  c.^. 

^^In^soMd  eascB,  Mr  Rose  is  to  be  met  only  with  iiat  tliW^. 
MrTd*'^^'><J^c^fftJie  soldier^  Si-ho  were  defi^dmit  Jriafcs  a- 
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QYC;^  material  errors  in  the  remamder,  have  imifomily  faOed  in 
^particular,  tf  it  might  be  assamed  thit  tfaere^eidsttd  in  te 
no  faults,  besides  those  which  the  scmtinizix^  eye  of  fb  Rose 
^dik^oirered,  it  might  be  justly  deettied  the  fenost  perfect  wol-k 
kttat  eirer  came  from  the  press;  fov  not  a  single  deviation  fsptn  the 
^Mct^  duty  of  a  historian  has  been  pointed  out ;  while  instanoesrof 
ib^ndotir  and  impartiality  present  themselves  in^  almost  every  page-; 
^A'Mr  Kotse  himself  has  acknowledged  and  applauded  many  cif 
te^lai.^    p.  422-^42^ 

'^>>Thcie  extracts  from  both  books  are  tiufficient  to  Jtkow  the 
nalture  of  Serjeant  Heywood's  ^  examiaatioa  of  Mr  Rose,— the 
4M)ldneBS  of  this  latter  gentleman's  assevtionsy— and  the  exrtrem^ 
ShACcuracy  of  the  researches  upon  which  these  assertions  are 
Ibtmded.  If  any  credit  could  be  gained  from  such  abook  as  Mr 
Qloscvhas  published,  it  could  be  oained  from  aocuracT  alone. 
Whatever  the  execution  of  his  bocML  had  been,  the  world  woold 
Ihive  reniembercd  the  infinite  disparity  of  the  two  authors,  and 
tb<e  long  political  opposition  in  whidi  they  lived — if  that  ixi- 
deed  can  do  called  opposition,  where  the  thunderbok  strikes, 
and  the  clay  yields.  They  would  have  remembered .  ako  that 
Hector  was  dead  ;  and  that  every  cowardfy  Grecian  could  now 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  hero's  body :  But  stilly  if  Mr  Rose 
had  really  succeeded  in  exposing  the  inaccuracy  <^  Mr  Fox, — 
^  he  could  have  fiurly  shown  that  authorities  were  overlooked, 
€ir  slighUy  examnedt  pr  wil{iilly  perverted, — the  incipient  fceir 
iqgs  to  wnich  such  a  controversy  bad  given  birth  pnust  hr.vp 
•fMded  to  the  evklence  of  &cts  i  and  Mr  Fox,  however  ^uali- 
JSid  in  other  particulars,  must  have  appeared  totally  defective  in 
that  labonoas  industry  and  scrupuknts  flood  &ith  so  indi»oi&- 
^Me  to  evnery  historian.  But  he  atnobit^  comes  out  of  the 
COOItst  not  worse  even  in  a  single  tooth  or  nafl<-*iinvilified  even 
by  a  wrong  date  ^without  one  misnomer  proved  upon  him — 
fattmacuktein  his  years  and  davs  of  the  month — Uamekas  tolbe 
most  musty  and  liuuted  pedant  that  evor  ydlowed  himself  anudst 
loUsaad  r^<x>rds. 

But  how  fares  it  with  his  critic  ?     He  rests  bis  credit  anth  the 

vorid  as  a  man  of  labour :  and  he  turns  out  tp  be  a  careless  in* 

apector  of  proofs,  and  ai|  historical  slqwn.    Tlie  qiecies  of  talent 

:  vhich  he  onHemU  to  is  hiimbK— ^  he  possesses  it  not.     He 

-^Ihis  aoi  Joiic  that  wkid)  all  men  may  ao»  and  which  every 

jJoaKiiOi^^  ti>  dot  who  rebukes  his  si^^eriors  lor  not  doing  }t 

^Hiadauijii^  too,  it  shouUi  be  reiueuibered^  |o  these  e^ei^xlay 

y^alliars^tf^  by  m  aie^uiis  euftmed  mith  gentJ^iess  and  humility. 

Hi'  is  a  bragm^kKto  ol^  miniitvties&ii— a  swJgfftiii^  chnrnmkigerr- 

i^>««n  Iriit&ivt  ^  wkh  susaU  liicts— prarient  with  dates--^wai^ 

iiaolMWit  cvkkwKX^kfti^  duU,  and  han^qr  in  his 
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rudge]^  irr^md  jjet  ail  Uiis  is  pretence. '  Drayviiiy  WK^^^S^^^fli 
aOlMpo^^wr  iii oaimals.;  but Jbe  cannot  draw:r— ne  is'^P^^  ^^ 
tie  ox  which  ))e  is  so  food  of  being.  In  attempting  to!.Ti^ 
dr  Fcix>  ^Ike  haa  only  shown  us  that  there  was  no  labour  firp 
rhklh  thttt  great  Buui  shrunk,  and  tliat  no  object  conne 
idth  his  history  was  loo  minute  for  his  intestiflation.  HtJ 
hoToughly  conviticed  us  that  Mr  Fox  was  as  inaustrioiis„fiii4(A9 
iccurate,  as  if  these  were  the  only  Qualities  upon  which  h«iMll(i 
2ver  rested  his  hope  of  fortune  of  ot  fam^  buch,  indeed^  are 
the  customary  results  %ben  little  peofrfe  sit  down  to  debase,  "the 
charactei^  of  great  iiien^  and  to  ^calt  themselves  upon  the  nluift 
o(  what  they  rate  pulled  down*  Thejr  only  plt>Toke  a  nurilxif 
inquiry,  which  places'  every  thing  in  its  true  I^t  and  nM|^ 
nittide,^— shows  those 'who  anpear  little  to  be  still  less,  aS 
displays  new  and  uneoipected  cxcclknce  in  others  who  w^ihe. 
before  known  to  excel.  These*  are  die  usual  consequences  df 
such  attacks.  Tlie  fame  of  Mr  Fox  has  stood  this,  and  wifl 
stand  much  ruder  shocks.  ^, 

Non  hiemes  illam,  nonjlabra  neque  imbrex 
Convellunt ,-  imtnota  mand^  nudtosqueprr  annos  ,  i 

Midta  virum  volvens  durando  sacida  vinciL  .  .i-* 

- = ^-^ ', ^ ±J1± 

AitT.  I V.  Hhtoficdl  SkeUheh  of  the  S&idh  of  Jndkh  M  aii^A^ 
tempi  to  trace  the  History  of  Mys6r^  from  tile  Origin  tof^At 
Hindu  Government  of  that  State,  to  the  ExtincHoti,  ifth^  M$^ 
hamedhn  Dt/nasty  in  1T99 ;  fomded  cMefy  on  Indian  Autiit^ 
Hlies,  collected  by  the  Author,  'ochUe  ^Uia^ngfrt  ietferml  ^Oh 
as  Political  Resident  tit  the  Court  of  ifymrt^f  LietftenMI- 
Colonel  Mark  Wifts.    4to.    Longmam    LondoB^  18KM*o 

n^c  valour  and  fenatidsm  of  Ai  early  Moslems  wnjfe-  traiM^ 

*-     fcrrcd  to  the  inhabitants  bf  the  countries  subdued  bjr^chdr 

arms.    After  the  temporal  authority  of  the  €hief  of  the  Faidi- 

ful  had  censed  to  be  rerarded,  die  desc^dants  of  those  wM^ad 

beheld  the  thh>ne  of  Cyrus  arid  the  rdigion  of  Zoroente^'  imb- 

irprted,  hastened  to  employ  their  swohls  to  extend  the  doniimdn 

tS  the  Coran.    Tartars  and  Persians  were  equally  alii0^ta>idie 

duty  of  making  proselytes.     A  paradise  of  vcrft^JtuoUs  Mist  ji«4- 

mi«ed  an  eternal  retreat  to  ihehr  military  missionaries  $  amMke 

long  accumtdat^  treasures  of  India,  oould  ibey  reMh  ibemtly 

conquest,  offered  a  delicious  anticipation  of  the  joyswhiiUiMM^ 

mariendjy  awaited  thehi^  f'  ^  -*  -li 

.  Meidfcrhistoiy  nor  Mditian  point  to 

intinrt  India;  at  Which  it  Itad  rtnumeiMle  MwitiT-olte  «M|aiet 

'-^  '  Z  3  but 
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mt  f}^t^ive  ctopire.  1  nc  dominions  of  its  many  sovereigns  ap^ 
pj^v  ^cfhfh^y  to  iiave  been  of  greater  magnitude  than  many  xnp- 
(iC^  zemmaaries.  When,  in  the  elevenlh  and  twdfth  centu- 
n^  the  tide  of  Mohamedan  joonquest  rolled  from  the  Indus  to 
Sq^ Ganges  the  Hindu  princes,,  whose  dominions  lay  coqt^- 
Q^s,  opposed  the  most  heroic  efibits,  and  displayed  the  most 
ftigbal  s^-derotiod,  in  the  de&nce  of  tlieir  subjects,  their  king* 
^ms  tin/i  thdr  gods ;  whikt  those  aC  a  distance  from  the  scene 
of  aption  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  menaced, 
at  np  I'cmote  period,  Uieu*  thrones  and  their  altars. 
I-  JWhtii,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Firoz  the 
i^ceond  ascended  the  throne  of  Dellii,  the  npr&crn  provinces 
Wif^e  already  accustomed  to  the  Mohamedcm  yoke.  The  mikl- 
er  mruiners  and  more  civilized  habits  of  the  coiujuered  people 
had  bc^un  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  their  conquerors ;  whilst  thqir 
superior  qualifications  for  busineiss  rendered  their  assistant^  in- 
dispensable, and  assured  them  that  degree  df  ascendancy  which 
fey  have  accordingly  retained  under  every^  clianj^  of  masters, 
ut  the  Immense  treasures^  the  magnificent  structures,  aud  the 
exiibeiiapt  populatioUf  which  had  strilck  with  asic^nishment  the 
first  Jiiyadps,  had  now  disappeorecl.  Rapine,  fiuiaticism  and 
mc  sw,6rd>  had  executed  their  task ;  vet,  rumour  spoke  loudly  of 
Uijc  dches  which  existed  in  tlie  south,|  where  the  Mohamedan 
aroi^ha^  iiot  JQt  peuetr^ted ;.  and  in  the  year  1292,  Aladdin. 
^Ji^  n^|)liews  8oa-in*IaW|  and  successor  of  Sultan  tiroap,;  plannea 
an  expedition  into  the  Decan.  ^ 

35*he  object  of  this  predatory  iittack  was  Devaghiri,  which 
Major  .Wijlford  has  proved  to  be  the  Tagara  of  Ptplcany.  By 
ii^id  Inardhesi  assist^  by  a  eooeunreAce  of  fisiyourahie  circum- 
■lOinteiy  Abddiii  reaped  the  dtyy  and  made  himsdf  master  of 
iti  *befat«> its  king  Ramade^a^wasiKwarG  of  Kts  approoeh.  The 
A6cidisic»^wtich<d€elis}0ned  thfe^defeat  erf*  the  Hinduarmy^  aiid 
liie;^«urretidQ!rof'the  citadel,  Wei^  productive  of  a  ransom  so 
^mdigious,  as  to  render  the  cbkquest  of  the  Decan  an  object 
oF  the  fii-st  magnitude  kt  the  Court  of  Delhi  The  policy  of 
Rimadeva  averted,  for  a  time,  the  destruction  which  awtkit^ 
fajs  family;  but  the  ruin  spread' around  him,  and,,  after  his 
di^d)^  ii^vplved  his  son,  together  with  the  kings  of  Varuncul  and 
thip.  Cai^iatic.  But  the  p6i:manent  ^tablishm^t  of  the  Hph^ 
mpdapt  tul(|  to  the  north  of  the  riveir  Crisn^y  V^  be  dated  fr^itd 
ttie  y^r  1:^6.  Xn  that  year,  Ferishta  r^resents  the  ^^uJ!^ 
Moh^med  T<ig^uc.  Shah  as  having  reduced  Dhursam^md^Dwaiq^ 
samudra)^  the^oapital  of  the  Camatic;  ]^|i^ber  ^tlic^wfstem.poast 
of  the  Peninwih).;  and  the  wliqle  coip^y  of  the  Csjiifiti^  ^oip 
sea  to  sea.    His  exploits  to  the  south  were  only  productive  of 
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Kir  readers  will  in  due  time  permvc  the  reesoivi  of .  tliis  de« 
'I'he  civil  and  military  institutions,  the  judicial  and  finan* 
arrangements  of  those  courts,  were  fanned  on  the  model 
Sidse  adopted  by  the  Mohamedap  empire  of  X)ellii.  Nearr 
13C  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  Hindus  have  been  ac- 
tomed  Co  those  institutions  and  arrangements^  which  have 
only  superseded,  but  condemned  to  oblivion  the  system  of 
ice  and  taxation  congenial  witli  the  antient  habits  aoid  pre-^ 
mt  superstition  of  the  natives.  We  must  now  turn  our  at* 
don  to  countries  in  different  circumstances* 
iouth  of  the  Crisna  extend  the  regions  whose  Iiiistory  Colonel 
ilks  professes  only  to  sketch.  But  we  must  not  suffer  our- 
TPs  to  be  deceived  by  the  niodesit  phraseology  of  this  respect-^ 
3  writer.  His  sketches  comprise  a  valuable  mass  of  inforn^a- 
1,  at  once  curious  and  important,  enUvened  by  deKncations 
national  manners,  and  enriched  with  philosophical  discus** 
n  and  profound  remark.  Disdaining  the  task  of  the  vu]gar 
lalist,  our  autlK)r  considers  his  facts  only  as  materials  Sox  we^ 
lion  ;  and,  whether  he  presents  them  hknself,  or  suj^estsf  ed- 
itions to  his  readers,  the  perusid  of  his  work  will  be  K>und  e- 
jBv  instructive. 

Fne  history  of  those  coimtries,  if  Mysur  be  considered  as^tlie 
)minent  part,  naturally  divides  itself*  into  Uiree  heads.  L 
leir  situation  befpre  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagaff 
ich,  with  a  reference  to  Mysur,  we  may  place  in  1610.  2* 
leir  situation  during  the  period  wh^n  Mysur  was  governed  bf 
native  princes,  or  until  the  year  1760,compri8uigaperiodof  150 
irs.  3.  Diuing  the  Mohamedan  usurpation  under  Hyder  All' 
i  TJppn,  or  until  the  year  1 799.  The  latter  bclonffs  exclubitr- 
to  the  i^econd  volume  of  tliis  valuable  work.  On  Uic  two  ffrst, 
subjoin  a  fSw  remarks,  principally  with  a  view  of  aifording  »i 
:cinbt  but  com{)rehensive  outline  of  the  most  remarkablo  Iiu:)t9| 
d  of  stating  our  doi^bts,  whpre  \ye  have  not  the  good  fortifi^e 
coihcide  \mh  the  opinions  aiflv^ced  by  Cploiiel  Wilks. 
The  Crisni,  natnea  from  her  dark  coloured  waters,  rises  }a 
*  Ipfly  mountains  .ttiat  skirt  the  maritime  country  of  Conoao^ 
^the  western  side  of  the  pefiinsula,  and  flowing  witli  a  soudv-! 
sterly  course  through  regions  alternately  fertile  and  populous 
covered  With  impenetrable  forests,  joins  the  oce2^,  augu^eiU- 
by  a  variety  of  tributary  streams,  in  the  Circar  of  QuntQors 
arlv  in  lat.  16.  Nature  has  strongly  mad'ked  the  region^' 
lich  stretch  from  this  river  to  the  southein  point  of  India, 
^o  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  extending  from  north  tosoutb> 
dbsd  a  table  laiul  elevated  from  300Q  to  5000  feet  above  the^ 
'  '    '  '  •  level 
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be,  accounted, for,  by  suppcisiog  that  they  xatuflf  the  limits  of  env 
pires  which  subsisted  durmg  along  series  of  years^  ^nd  attained 
a  certain  progress  in  refinement  ,  .  ,  . 

TTie  Puranas,  in  their  legendary  style,  faintly  mark  the  affi- 
liations of  remote  nations.  Yayatii  king  of  the  central  reg^on$, 
displeased  with  his  four  eldest  sons,  dismisses  them  to  distant  coun- 
tries. Addressinjz  himself  to  the  second,  he  sa^s,.  *  Thy  residence, 
O  Turvasu,  shaff  be  in  aland  of  robbers,  of  carnivorous  men ; 
thou  shalt  be  the  king  of  an.unci^dUzed  people.^  Where  the 
decencies  of  life  are  unknown^  and  men  practise  openly,  the  ac* 
tions  of  bcsiists ;  amongst  the  IVliecch'ha  (ba;;bariand).  shalt  thou 
reside. '  Turvasu  travelTed  to  the  southy  and  from  him  in  the 
eighth  generation  descended  four  brothers  |  Ist^  t'andia;  ^d« 
Cuoia ;  3d,  Kerala ;  and  4th^  Cola  s  "wjicf  gave  their  names  id 
four  kingdoms  at  t^e  extremity  of  ,'die  neninsidiu  .The  cs^itaJT 
of  Pandip.  was  the  86uthern  M^iiri  (Madura)  called  by  Ptofe- 
my  Madura  Pahdionis,' to  distinguish  it  from  Madura  Pco- 
rum :  Chcda  is  the  antient  name  of  Tacjor ;  and  Kerala  that  of 
Malabar.  ^  ., 

Although  the  religion  of  the  Ve^as  was  probably  the  most 
general,  m  all  the  countries  o(  the  peninsula,  qther  systems  hod 
at  certain. pefiods  an  extensive  swi^.  1st,  Ine  JaJfna,,  or  follow- 
ers of  Jina,  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Veda  and  Purina, 
aniijnay  probably  be  the  Mlecch'ha  alluded  to  ii\  the  impreca- 
tion of^'^Vayati.  The  soyere^s  of  Camata,  until  tHe  twelfth 
century,  professed  the  c^octrines  of  Jina.  2d,  TheBaAid^a, 
ha4;C(^rtaml^  temples  in  the  peninsula ;  akhoug|i  we^  have  rea- 
son to  imagine  th^t  it  was  from  Sii^n  Uieir  rel^^  was  impprt-^ 
ed  into  .Ceylon^  whep  it  superseded,  the  Brahminicai  rites. 
Sdf  A  commerfial  intercourse,  subsisted  between  Arabia  im^  the 
opposite  coa^t  of  the  peninsula^  whick.the  Arabians  termed 
Maber :  /  The  Jdfohamedah .  reljjzipn  was  introduced  throi^h 
this  channel,  beijire  ft  iva^  ^V^^^  ^,  conquest  in^  the/^foi^* 
4t^,  A  nuptierous  cqlouy  of  Jq^^  pr(ictis^  at  Cocjiiiji  jthei^  nar 
tiomi)  rites,  f^ld/QIIpwe^ihcir  cha^tu^ristic  pc^upations^ 
A. knowledge  c^  tlie  true  rejig^n  |ia4 also ,maae  j^ 
gress^^QU,  the  peninsuUi  altjioi^b  Jt  was  the  Npstoriaq^op^^ 
tripe,'  wjbtich-^^profe^^        taught  at  an  early  pjeriod  pr(%^.] 

^  IfM  his^ry  of  the  Indian  penmsutaihasluthfd^^ 

iipirplved^m  profound  obscurity.    To  th^'  historJaij^^Perishl^  m 
triuis^^ns^fl^ii^     q)f>eared  UtUe^dese^jogof  ^iriitihy  V  Mf ^ 
of  Ujs  |)ri^  iio^        there  is  reason  at  I^t  tpMoul^t  tfi,^f  "  ~""~ 
of)^MLrtpf , .  It  is  to  the  libei^  spirit,of  jp/j^lften^ 
l^fjglisfe  oJBcer,  tiat  we  ir^^  "Ji  J^fif^^^fib 
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in^  conyersant  irith  the  andent  Umgoage  of  India.  We  wm 
ocmtent  ourselves  with  one  proof,  that  this  caatioQ  is  not  abor 
eedier  siqierfliioiis.  *•  Vahneek's  description  of  the  fi)rests  off 
X>iiiida  Carsonitimy  *  sinrs  my  friend  Major  Macken2iey  ^  ap- 
pears to  apply  to  the  wud  state  of  the  Deoan,  in  the  time  oi 
Kama. '  i^ow,  in  these  two  words,  it  is  didici^  to  recognise 
the  well  known  forest  of  Dundaca,  with  the  word  '  Aranya,  '  or 
jbrest^  added  to  it. 

;  But whetherwesuj^xisetheantientsorereignsof Camita  tohave 
transferred  their  seat  of  goven^ent  to  Vijayaiiagar,  or  a  new  dy^ 
nasty  to  have  estaUishea  its  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  otd»  it  is 
certain,  that  this  city  soon  attained  a  nigh  degree  of  ^lendoar  and 
magnificence.  The  audiority  of  its  princes  extended  mrct  the 
Camatic,  tfnd  at  last  seems  to  have  efoabraced  the  whole  w^sun*- 
sula^  south  c^  the  Crisna.  The  flcmrishing  state  of  the  Vijaya- 
nagar  kingdom,  and  the  enterprisinj^  character  of  its  rulers^ 
excited  the  6nvy  and  alarmed  the  rcars  of  the   Mohamedah 

Srinces  whose  states  lay  contiguous.  They  engaged  in  a  confe- 
eracy  which  proved  fatal  to  Rama  Rajah,  wno  fell  in  battle 
in  156^.  His  (Capital  was  plundered  l^  the  victors,  and  de- 
populated by  the  consequences.  *  His  successor, '  says  Colonel 
>vilks,  ^  deseiting  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  established  at  Pen- 
conda,  the  ruins  of  a  once  powerful  dynasty,  which  continued 
to  cast  a  lingering  look  at  its  fpimer  greatness ;  until,  retiring 
'from  thence  to  the  eastern  position  of  Chandraghurri,  the  last 
branch  whose  sovereign  title  was  acknowledged,  lie  was  expcUed 
from  this  his  last  fortress  in  1646.' 

Whilst  the  seat  of  goverament  was  fixed  at  Viiayanngar,  the 
provinces  were  ruled  by  viceroys,  who  remitted  uic  revenues  to 
the  royal  treasury,  Seringapatnam  was  the  seat  of  one  of  those 
governors  j  a  city  of  which  our  author  refers  the  origin  to  times 
comparatively  recent.  Biit  his  authorities  in  this  point  must, 
we  think,  have  been  erroneous*  The  temple  of  Sfi  Runga  ira^ 
froifi  early  times,  a  cdebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  lii  th'€^  :21st 
ichapter  of  the  Siva  Puruha,  we  find  a'»  account  of  the  route  of 
a  pilgrim,  through  this  part  of  the  Decan.  *  After  i*enerati^ 
Mahacala  at  the  city  of  Ujjaini,  he  proceeded  to  Ciinchi  '(Cii^ 
peveram),  and  thence  to  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Caveri.  l^erfe 
he  bathed  in  the  hojy  stk^cfam,  and  visited  the  temple  Vherr 
yisnii  reposes  in  the  form  of  Sri  Runga. '  Froni  th^nce^lris 
toute  lay  tothe  southern  Mathura;  t6  the  bridge  (betwe^  Cey- 
lon and  th^tontinent)  where  the  Linghatn  Ramaswara'is  "^woi?- 
ishipncd  by  innumerable  vpttaries.  He  afl^iHv^srperfoi^AQed 
h^ablutions  in  tlie  Tamrapami,  and  thence  ^dbidimtiBe  Idftjr 
>:^a]aya,  he  traveUbd  to  tte  plaorWh^eb  Is^ki^reUrii^'i^ 
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t  the  priaptaQtis  kidofence  of  the  mien  of  tfat66  etilpires,  ^icMe 
obstades'to  the  conquest  of  Mysiir  !w«re  gradmBy  dtsappeBriii|r ; 
and  moft  of  the  coiisidenible  ibrtresses,  jeHeh  to  die  centre  f£ 
Camata,  had^  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeeffth  centaij^-opened 
4iar  gates  to  the  armies  of  Vijajrapur;  wKlst  Golconda  gm- 
daiUy  extended  her  posaesrions  on  the  eastem^coa^t  Bat  a  pe- 
riod Was  |Hit  to  die  niith(»r  oonqveita  6f  >lhese  states,  fay  two  mr- 

•aaidoble  adversaries,  whose  iiisreasing^  poiver  threateiied  a  cam- 
tnon  destnictton  tobdtli.  mie>Mahratta  Sevti)i,  witlv  ^ital 
boldnesa'ani  address,  poe^esscd  himself  of  many  of  their  south- 
em  conquests ;  trtiSst the  Emperor  Aurunjnebapproached irotn 
Delhi,  with  an  immense  armyt  to  vedace'uic  whole  of  Decan'to 
subjection.  The  states  of  Vijayapur  and  Golconda  ieB  before 
the  arms  of  the  Moguls;  and  the  southern  states  of  the  peninaida 
would  dodolfess  have  foikmed,  had  itoC  this  iafe  beon  averted  hy 
the  employment  Whiohthe  Mahrattos,  now  become  a  Ibrmidah^ 
nation,  afloided  to  the  conqueror.  -To  d^  imperial  delej^pites 
at  Sera  and  at  Arcot,  Mysiir  ajipeared  only  as  the  oljiect  of  a 
predatory  inconion.  In  the  year  1717,  and  nigai  of  jEbcSa  d 
iDiijat,  the  Nuab  Nizam  al  Muliic  obtained  paisesrion  of  the 
•Mogol  oonqneiits  in  the  Decan^  wfaidh  tfom  that  period  vixtiiaBy 
'^GBsed  to  form  a  part  of  die  em|Hfet    But  the  attentioKi  of  diis 

nurtfiil  stetesinan  was  too  muekcoeeupied  in  securing  dia  extmr- 
dreterHtoriet^he  bad  thus  dismembered,  to  adaut  of  tisws  of 
distant  aoqatsidofMi.    On  his  deadi,  in  1749,  the  contest  fov  the 

.  shccesdon  hetnicen  his  son  and  gnutdson  broke  oQt$*  and  the 
wars  fin-  die  succession  of  the  Nuao  of  Arcot^  lietween  CbuMda 
.Saheb  and  Mohamad  Ali,  in  which  the  E^Iish  mid  FVMdi 
tperformed  the  principal  parts^  protracted  the  peitarbed  state  of 
the  peninsula^  undl  Hyder  An  ee^blbhed  his  asccndaacy  in 
Mystir,  and  diqioasessed  the  native  aoV^eigns  of  dfehf  ao- 

tthority.  '     '  1 

Protected  by  the  jealonsies  and  the  dissenddis  of  more  power- 
ful states,  a  series  of  able  princes  in  MysOt  enlarged  find  im- 
proved their  dominions,  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neMi- 
bours,  who  had,  like  them,  profited  by  the  fiiU  of  the'  Viu^ 
nagar  ertpire,  to  become  independent.  The  Son  of  one.  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  Mys{ir  kings  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  17 14- J  and  the  royal  authority 
Was  unavoidablv  exercised  by  his  chief  military  and  dvU  ,ser- 
vants,  the  Dafawa,  or  Commander^  ai^d  Sarva  Adhicac^  fir 
General  Superintendant.    But  the  authority^  once  lo^  ,cpi^ 

'never  be  regained  |  and  the  attempts  of  his  successors  tpjnesin^e 

^he  funcdons  of  rayalty,  only  teraun^ci^  jn.tl}^  owni^jfie^iW- 

-    V-  -  ►  ti<Hi. 
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i^aphecj  contain^  in  tlieir  Ijooks,  ^^lat  '{he  Whole  bf  Ud^ 
"ill  be  subjected  .to  tlie  dominion  of  lifohamedan  jf^ok 

*  'After  Alalec  Naib  had  possessed  himself  of  the  trensnres  dP'aS 

*  the  kings  of  that  coimtry,  and  was  preparing  to  return,  ibe 
^  night  before  his  march  a  ouarrel  arose  among  some  Br&h- 
^  mans,  who  sought  refuge  in  nis  camp,  respecting  moner  taSen 
^  firom  the  buried  treasiures  of  the  nobility.    A  Moiuun^dan 

*  overheard  them,   and  lodged  information  with  the  Ciitwal* 

*  The  Brahmans  were  feoized,  and  canned  before  Malee  Kaib. 
^  On  the  application  of  the  torture, !  they  refunded  what  they 
^  had  taken ;  and  discovered  not  only'  that  tr^sare,  but  six 

*  other  places  of  deposit  in  tlie  wobds;^  '  Malec.  K^ib  dri^  ira- 
^  mense  sums  from  these  deposits,  and  be^n  his  march  towards 
^  Maber,  (Malab^ir).   .Havmg  alscr  destroyed  the  temples  there, 

*  and  collected  large  sums,  and  Valuable  jeWds,  he  rettmied  to 

*  Delhi  in  the  year  of  the  H^gyra  711,  ( A.^.  1 3 1 1).    Hfe  presentee^ 

*  to  Akddin  312  elephants,  24.,00b  horses,  9iS,000  mannd^  rf 
^  gokl,  and  innumerable  diamonds  hnd  pearls.  Aladdin,  i^^oa 
'  seeing  tliis  treasure,  whicli  eichpsed  the  celebrated  trea&uiyof 

*  Perviz  (Chosroes  Perviz,  king  of  Persia),  at  Badaverd,  was 

*  delighted,  and  threw  open  tlie  gates  of  his  exchequer.    He 

*  gave  each  of  the  Omra  ten  maunds,  (a  maund  is  about  80  b1). 
^  avoirdupois) ;  to  otiiers,  as  shaikhs  and  learned  nicn^  he  gave 
^  one  maund,  or  half  a  maund,  according  to  their  chkra^ter. 

*  T^e  fcn'iainder,  whedicr  coined  or  uncomed,  he  caused  to^ 
/  ^  melted,  and  deposited  in  his  treasury.    Xone  of  the  authors 

•^  who  have  treated  of  tliat  period  make  any  mention  of  silver  j 

*  "being  brought  from  the  peninsula  by  Malec  Naib;  whence  it 

*  has  been  conjectured^  that  it  was  hdd  in  little  estimation*' 
Whatever  exaggeration  there  may  be,  oh  the  pari  of  the  tp^ 
tborities  to  whom  Fefishtii  Refers,*  and  whp  probably  wrote  liear 
the  period,  we  iare  authorises  to  conclude,  that  the  pTuniier 
broughtfrom  the  Dccan'by  Malec  Naib^  vms  such  as  tliatcoaiH 
try  could  not  have  suppB^l  at  any  subsequent  time.  JSut  goH 
is  not  a  pi*o<hictioi>  6f -India.'  Ihbs^  riphes  must  have  been' 
procured  in  exchange  for  cohimbditiefe ;  fmd  their 'prbbible  s- 
ipount,  coris^uendy,  0iables  us  to*  appreckte  the  coniniertM 
pro^pei'ity  of  those  Countxie^  '  '         '  •  ^  v.- 

We  have  seen  that  Vijayaiiagar  was  founded  iii  the  year  13lW.' 
1m  the  following  century,  Sialirukh,  son  of  Taiiierlane,!  ii^ 
in  theclty  of  Hewt,  over  th6  most  extensive  empire  their'eidsi 
in  Asia.    His  court  ^^as.  remarkable  for  its  spl^dour  aiid  maj 
ficcnce.  ,  This  prince  iJeht  an  ambassador  to  the  Rajah  of  VJjavar 
riiSgar  J  aiid  .Khpndemir  has  inserted  his  obseij-atibns  bri  tfeii 
qomitry,  ih  the  Hablbabsii:,  wheric^  they  weife  tiranslitedb^^Uie 

*  *•    •  writer 
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JB^  ^  tW?  article,  and  published,  in  tk^  .^btic/^ 

Tt9,.e^Jba^s^dpr^U  at  a  loss  to  express  the  astom^^  ^ 

U^  hjm,  by  the  nc^es  arwi  prosperity  which  he  there  withe^sed.^ 
Vij^yaixagary  then  only  a  centurjr  old,  p-eatly  exceeded  in  spW- 
qour^fn^^size  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  immense  population^ 
of  the  Dec^,  wh^n  compared  with  that  of  his  native  country^ 
Atxiul  Rezfu:  attributes  to  the  niilitaiy  not  being  paid  by  assign^ 
meiit^ol^  land,  but  receiving  their  pay  regularyr  once  in  four 
njLonths,^  firoin  the  trea^iury.  There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  of 
the  pei^icious  effects  of  loe  Mohamedan  system  of  paying  tbe^ 
tiroops  by  jaghirs  an(1rtunkhas,  and  thus  subjecting  the  cultivi^t-* 
or»  to  nulitary  opprei^n;  but,  in  addition  to  this  circumstance^ 
lu^  jpajght  have  inauded  the,  perfect  securitv  afforded  to  com- 
inercef  by  the  vigilant  po^Qe,  and  strict  administration  of  jus- 
^^i.  yi^hifih  he^  liad  previously  remarked.  We  might  cite  the 
mftflmhi^  works  ibr.tpe  retention  and  distribution  of  the  waters, 
in  couQtries'.of  which  the  cultivation  depends  on  artificial  irri-. 
I^on,  erected  %  Hindu  princes,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  dc- 
^y  Ib^r  their  JM <wa^fln  successors.  We  might  cite  the  terri- 
loriai  assessment  eflbcted  by  the  sovereign  of  Vjjayanagar,  still 
referred  to  by  the  inliabitants  c^  Carnata,  as  an  equitable  stand«^ 
avd  of  the  compara^ve  value  of  lands.  But  we  hasten  to  the 
consideration  oi  another  and  more  interesting  topic  discussed 
by  Colonel  Wilks. 

His  fifih  chapter  cbmprises  a  learned  and  able  di 
U^^^Jancifed  property  of  India.  .  He  quotes  Stnibo 
jn^  and  examines  the  state  of  landed  tenures  in  Jud 
during  the  administration  of  Joseph  j  and  in  Spar 
lawb  were  framed  by  Lycurgus.  TIic  government  c 
coutenled  themselves  with  interrogating  the  most  i 
tivea,  and  with  consultii^  financial  documents. 

A  measure  of  great  political  Jmpor 
ly  adopted  at  Mmiras,  with  a  view  o 
of  the  territorial  revenue  general  an< 
Colonel  Wilks  conceives  it  to  be  not 
in.  its  principle,  but  likely  to  prov< 
yhe  authority  which  his  opinion  u 
us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  reader 
application  of  the  arguments  he  ad^i 
aUo  t,o  take  a  conciae  view  of  the  on 
state  of  the  long  litigated  question  of 
i,vc  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible  th 

Before  we  commence^  however,  w 
that  w^  are  not  altbsetlicr  unqualifiec 
c^iph,^  b\y  vindicating  ourselves  froi 
,'.,  /'    '  '  '  • •     *   A  a2 
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tandf  i  l*hat  this  tcnitorial  assessrmont  profcssctl  tb'  \je  ftifeS^'in 
pririci|Je,  but  was  cxceedinrfy  variaW^  in  nitiount :   Thtut  th^' V 
mount  was  annually  adjusted  between  the  officers  of  gDVerftrrt^t 
and  a  class  of  men  caUed  zemindars,  (Kterally  landholders),  vAi 
was  more  or  less  cachjxar,  in  propoftiotl  16  (he*  t^antity  of 
laiul  in  cultivation:    Tnat  these  men  p08s(^ssi?d  certain  iJei'e- 
"  ili^aiy  riglits,  their  succession  being  fognlWted  bythe  custtmi 
of  the  family  J  but  that  a  confirmation  of  their  fltle,  byainew 
sunnud  or  grant  from  the  crowrt,  aft«*f  6acfc'  demise,  whs  reqwi- 
sitc  to  its  validity :     lluit  they  collected  from  the  peasants  the 
rent  paid  to  government,  after  deductiliff  a  proportion  oqnafto 
about  one  tenth,  unless  thi^  was  dl'owea  Wiem  *in  bui^ ;  and 
that  these  lands,  or  that  deduction,  wiis'  i^IoW^  tliem,  even 
when  deprived  of  the  management  of  their  zemindaries,  unless 
in  cases  of  disaffection  to  government :    That,  anterior  to  the 
English  possession,  the  whole  of  the  subahs  of  Bengal  and  Ba- 
har  were  subdivided  into  zcmindaryjuriididtions,  insomnchtbat 
not  a  foot  of  land  existed  in  either,  which  did  not  constitute  a 
portion  of  some  zemindari :  That  the  sovereign  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  to  individujils,  in  pei^etual  property,  smaH  portions 
of  lands,  by  dc^s  of  various  denomination  and  tt*nor,  either 
.  vrith  or  without  a  quit-rent ;  these  continuing  to  i^n^tutc,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  thfc  zemindari  as  brfore;  and  a  proportionate 
^'reduction  was  allowed  to  the  zemindar,  at  the  annual  adjustment 
/of  his" accounts,  for  the  latids  thtis  dismembered :   That  the^ze- 
*'nmi3ar  himself,  for  charitable  or  religidUs  ptirposes;  'br'^^ten 
''from  motives  of  favoiir,  affection,  ormtere^,  was  in  ttie  habit 
^*    of  exdftming  certain  portidns  of  his  zemindari  froitt'  ifl^  -eenito- 
!    rial'  assessment  j  iDut  these  ali^atibns,  'Wh*Vi  dfsfcovefc«rl,'  #ere 
"  gcheniTly  resumed,  tHoiigh  ^omelitne^  rtmfirmed  ivyr  gov^nttlttit: 
*' Tniat ttiegoWrtrthc|iybh|yiWH*i^d'bc^weenthe':^emi]        aAtfthc 
' ;  dccupaiits  of^ihclatia^;  Itf 'fcoi11^elBYlrf«b6*  patti^to  IWfiKheif 
'  engagmenfe:    tTtat^ttitT)^o|)ri<^br^'of^h^ttse8  andgtt*tl*^i^«l!eld 
the  grdurid  liy  i  patt^t  d^  lei^;'  frbfrt  tWe  zemindar  5^  th^  greatest 
^proportion  of  the  'cn1tfvf46rfe'<rf'rte'sbil  held  thrii^^«rt«>al90 
'fri  ^yittue  of  pattn^  >>V  ?ciA^es,'  tfi^'tkoV  bf  which  ^a^'Vtt*ms, 
inany  foi-  a  t\vehremotttti;  arid  otheli^  &r  ia  period  irf  yferi^'i  4)ut 
/^  there'  still  remained  ft 'htliftttous  Ats^oficultivfetoH,  l^lw,  al- 
;'  ihotigW  Aey  Bad  rid  •^att:^,*'p6ss^^d4rf 'a  pr^scrt^t^'SgHf  of 
'  bccupatncy,  whilst  ttieycotitinued  to- pav  theii'  jtlst' {§^f^6|^cm 
J     of  the  annualaisscssment.  j  .^    tuvr '.,t'.^> 

I       The  taiost*  remote  period  to  wWeh  the  amouht  bf^fhW'tai- 
!    nual' affiessment  could  be  traced,  was  to  thai^'adta^eAAtid^lcWcd 
by  ttajah  Tudor  Miill,  hi  the  reign  of  fh^  ttti^Tof-'Atfter, 
'  .andlcfni^the  AiilToin^  Juin!tnar$:^6pi^  ^  \\iiUtifr^^«^sti!l 

extant. 
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.|he  Hgbte  of  zenUnclart  became  a  iuliject  of  intemtipifs  but  Mt 
.4K!fknonioiitf  discussion :  .  Lord  Toighmouth  aii4.  th^  laie  Vir 
!^Giluit  were  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  informed  of  those 
n^ho  cook  a  part  in  it  « 

'  Mr  Gmnt  contended,  that  the  sovereign  was  the  9o)e  pro- 
prietor of  the  aoil  throughout  India :.  Hiot  U^e  native  ofik^rsy  at 
the  period  when  the  company  obt^ed  possession,  biul  (raudu- 
leintiy  suppressed  or  destroyed  the  rerehue  account«;.iT))at  by 
hnposine  erroneous  statements  on  th^  credulity  of  th.e  Ki^ish, 
tfaej  had,  in  collusion  with  the  zemindars  and  their  agents,  ii^ 
tercepted  the  real  dues  of  tlie  state :  iThat  the  remedy  £>r  t^ 
rapioiy  increasing  abuse  was,  to  demand  from  the  latter  the,  f^ 
mount  at  which  they  were  actuafly  assessed^  previously ,  to  ike 
Company's  obtaining  the  Dewani ;  and,  on  refusal*  to  comn^ 
their  districts  to  die  charge  of  English  gentlemen,  instructed  {o 
vqperintend  die  formation  of  a  new  valuaUon  founded  oa  fair 
nutc  local  investigation :  That  the  zemindars  thus,  ^i^po^se^^d 
should  retain  no£inff  but  their  nancar,  or  one  tenth  ot  the  p^ 
rental,  which  was  aB  to  which  they  hod  any  right  bv  the  *  laws 
and  coiistituti<Mi  of  India ;  * — the  necessity  cf  obtmaing  a  ip^ 
aunnud  after  the  death  of  eadiincumbcnti  abunda^tlv,  4^9191^ 
strating,  that  they  could  not  be  considered  as,Ia'ndeap,rppn^ 
torsb  In  fafct,  they  were  merdy  officeir^  of  ^vemajent^  .of 
.whom,  in  the  aettWment  of  Tudpr  MulT,  no  mention  Is  oifadfl^ 
dR>ugh  th^  have  been  unwisdy  suffered  to  convert  meir ,  pfll'-. 
.fdal  trusts  into  hereditary  juri^ctions,  by^i|icce^Ii|ig.j)|(4l^^ 
dani'ukilB.  4  -      ^    4fiti H  .-> 

On  the  etheifhoodi  itwasmaihtdined,  4^itthec^in)«i3f  J^^ubr. 
jeda  should  be  weighed  ddiblsrately ,  andeV^ninaul^^a^^ jbjfg^^^ 
aod  wi«^  admi!ni(itrati(ani  That  Ae  zemihdaris  excr^iseai^o  r^^jti^ 
now,  of  which  they  wei^  liqt  iil  po^^i6n  befo]^  thQ«ul|V(»f;;^qi^ 
the  MohamedlAfi  goverfut^^t :  Tbki  foi'  a  new  ^viBnuf^ii^fp  voh 


iljtufce  an  inq^rfiyitttbiHe'bfifeiif  bf  ^hues^bO^^ 
ly  t^  theiro^mn,  wocdd  he  limiXi'^  6iicc  uimmular,,inyid!^^^md 
Upyust.     BesidesV'fctfchail  ^^^U^  woiild  lead  to^o.  m^Acfrwy, 
renilt^-   Many  of  the  zefij)|indar^  wel^e  unquesUohaj^lj^jU^ 
SQfodante  and  tepr^sdn^ves^'ciiff  peJtty  indq)end^^  .'piinic^ 
Otiien  had  undoubtedly  ncq^tfred  their  zctiiind^^^^eckp^y.|^ 
aitfi  tliM  >btigin  of  otheb^t  Wouildli^  difficult  to ;tr^6^,rl^ 
.  hadibeenipm?^  on  the  sanlie  fi]iotin^  by  the  I^ohamemfl  TpJCff^ 
WoaU  It  be  bect^kmng  then  in  an  En^h  goyerniDaiibtj^;^)l^ 
liiUbaiighia  respected  by  a  dynasty  of  Tartars  ?,  ^  B^i^es^ 
mitdarf  >were)  in  feet,  the  nobility  of  tJie  country^  ,.^'J 
aH'iw&il  and  ottiam^ntdi  Hnk  in  the  chajrf;  qC  f^^f^iSfir.^,^ 
without  i^kmt  would  ht  tieduced  to  tlie  phuoeiE[hct'£e  peasant 
^a  '^     The 
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tfer  tk^jnantgement  into  more  industrioug  luindh  ao4  yi^lbiB 
resMct  abo  prove  condacivc  to  the  general  prosperiqir.   .i- .  r.  > 

^ch^erethe  facts,  an^  such,  to  the  b««t  o£  #ur  ^|39cdle&- 
tiotif  a  few  of  the  principal  arguments  addu<3ed  in  the  ooursii.af 
tliis  interesting  discussion*  It  terminated  in  the  .semin4aiss  he* 
4ng  declared  hereditary  proprietors  of  their  reqpective  2seiiiiod»- 
^riefl^  aow  become  estatos.  The  property  of  the  soi}  in  Ben^ 
could  never  once  be  supposed  to  rest  witli  any  other  dasvof 
men  than  either  the  sovereign  or  die  aemindar*  Y«tsales  of  land 
were  as  common  thero  as  in  Europe^  but  4hegr^  only  traasfermi 
the  rights  assigned  to  the  seller  or  bis  ai«eeBlear»»  by  the  aofse- 
reign  or  the  zemindar*  The  rcspectiverig^'.of  tbeaoverdjffiat 
the  zemindar  and  the  teoaiit,  as  .  actually  •c^cerdsed  .durii^  tl^ 
later  Mohamedon  governments,  adantted  >of  ^o  di^i^te.  3^ 
controversialists  were  too  intioiatelv  acquHJAted  •  wiu  fiicts>,io 
difier  as  to  the  practice*  Bu^  in  whom,  was  vested  the  [nroperty 
of  the  soil  ?  On  this  abstract  question  the  nostiC(|)09ite  dedac* 
tions  were  made  from  the  sian^  premises.  To  u^  it  appjsars 
correct  tp  afhriil,  that  if  it  be  not  abiravs  frivolous  to  taik/<^ 
ri^ts  under  a  government  absolulaly  ttespotici  the  propertj 
wna- vested  in  the  sovereign,  lioiited  by  certain  iiepedilary.  ri^its 
of  the  aSemindars*  We  mast  not  conchide^  from  ^he  suooe^^ 
the  Ayin  Acbari,  diat  the  origin  of  tliis  class  oi  mw  wiU(  po^e*' 
rior  to  thot  period  ;  for  it  is  historically  certain,  thaS  tb^  de? 
scendants  oi  the  independent  princes  wlio  ruled  in  U¥&^  beAM^ 
its  subjection  to  the  Moslems^  where  thc}i  ip^pe  not  extirpated 
ordvit^en  from  their  dominions,  bccamiD  the  zeaunc^afi}  4>i  tbeir 
•  ^ibniier  principalities.  Vlicn,  in  oonsc(]uoiice  of  their  families 
'  becoming  extinct, --of  real  or  svf^poseddiaafiiection  Xoihe  gofvesn* 
mcnt, — or  of  fdilinre  &i  Ii(|uJdating'thie  balances  due  to  the  state* 
they  lost  possession,  their  territories  Hrere  transferred  !•  ot}i«s» 
either  entune  or  divided,  hr  umr.  grants  finom  the  cfowiw  •  W? 
iullv  ncfanit.  Unit  the  aculenient  of  Tudor  Mull  ia  the  i^gn  of 
Acf>ar,  ^-UH  not  concluded  %vith  the  zemindars,  but  vnfh.  lh^ 
fenaiits.  But  this  operation,  ibimded  on  minute  iiwes^gatioui 
'  aud  iki  many  instances  oa  nctizal.  measurement,  was  exactly  th^ 
incx^iUTi  recommendoil  by  Mr  Grant;  which  r^quircdt.  in.  or- 
der 4a  succcod,  tlie  tonimirary  sii^nsion  at^past  of  tfh^fe/j^Mh 
dur^s  hurisdiction.  The  history  of  Upper  IiidiaaflQifdi^  9k*ail 
jx»riixts,  dtH^isive  prfX)li  tif  the  exij>tenoe  of  thia  dass  of /men* 
V\\e  {H'nuancnt  settlcnient  of  the  Bengal  revenues  ^^i^fene^d^nQ 
pnvikye^  on  the  /cminilar  widt  respect  tp  t|ie  ti^ant:i»Twhich 
Ito  did  mit  pn'viou^y  po(is(>ss.  These  wexe  anxkwuly.pjnptectcd 
m  H:i  the  righiii  tho\  c\Htkl  ilauu»  whether  W  gnmfis  Ijioqi  th^ 
rro>*'n,  from  tlie  ioniiiuiiir,  firom  nppn^ed  local  custoilia»  or, 

lastly, 
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tcricMi^or^ivobevtf  ^opteAhy  Cohmd  WiBcs^  ^^^iMtiii 
^j«o«ihniti>  tie  4n>emtiMei' that  the  fatit^  oF  ktfid  beifig  Mlei- 
.^  aUe^  fueemtiiift  the  exktmce  of  pnipertf^'  and  iMt*  tii^ 
*  right  to  809  identMeB  the  -propntk*.*'  'Wehmiw^  ilrfv^ 
rmarkedv  that  feiKb  bekl  bv^  lease  ftioiti' ibe'iBtmiiulRriWere 
Mi)sftr^ble;b]r  uk^  doring*thrTamundl!rtofiihetletii&;  bot^thfe 
«dbiieh)iileant7kc€  a^penndneiit  te^  sul^ect 

to  DOfOther  conditiotfi  than  deft^ilg  4hci>dute(^«  the  atatD^ 
^isyviiicordifigto  Mentt^  i«t»  thit^  su^-jNOttof  tbewopt  a 

"'*  idafterai- 


Swt<#whicii  cor  aoAcr  never  net  irjth  a-oaoMBon  Hkidafl 
ar^eE'Ofdinarjr'Ci^MMJt^V  who  liws  ^gaonanl.*  f^  I  dlsseiit  idMOk 

*  hitel]r£rciin  the  afiimoiiii  of  those  adto  •d^sorihef^lhe  'Indttitt 

*  I  <huBlNUidfiia»  tta  destitute  <if  haowledgay  iCfbacrmtion^^  tand  aiU 
^.iderstandingw-  I  hare umftmnlv  ibanvtheaa  the  mom^iohiuaep' 

<  ant'  and  intelligent'  of  'all  tke'chrtitD  with '  vdmin  i  iiiive  aov 
^  versedy  and  fond  of  diseussiftg  the  vatkmale  ^  all  die  4^>en^ 
^  ti^na  offtfaafa'  huebsmdtTi '  The  ttath^if  itfautefaierralfioiit>«riil 
ceetainljrnotbedispated  by  any ivho  haife  had  an<on>aWiMty 
of  judgmi  for  themsehes^  and  whos  lih^Coletfei  Wffln^  are  odii^ 
vsrsant with  die >fiative  dialeotei*  Going  sUocessivefy  tHrer«lbe 
lowieoontriee  of  the  Penirtnih^  lie  Hum  thai  ^(tht^.  beiedil^ 

*  right  to  Jarided.|Mtwicrty  m  Caaara  and  Malabar;  <waa^  (afid 
^  oondn^M»tobev  indefearfl^,'  even » fay  tlKl< longest  preMai}>tii^ 

*  occupanqa.    The  heir*  itmyv  at  any'c&iteHteJc^time,'  itdaia 

<  his  patritnobv^  on  piiyin^  die  expense  of  $iidi>pelrinaaieBi  iap^ 
^>  provenMHtS'iM  may  have%(^n'nKidi>iti  ^ktmuite^ii^'l 

.<  Plvmlf  propcrQr^ioMalahltfiaadiiTravsiscfitfibdissi^^ 
the  tmpbadcd  Wonrd  Janasom^  a^^^mn^bfemhG^die^xpmB'ngMfic^ 
ti^a  ^  Mrthright. '  The'variiHU  i^dadcms^  d^^aftortgagti  tensporaiy 
tiifinsferi  and  conditional  ppA«tsMBy/^id)«as^'fdli(feqttiii^ 
a  deed  pr^oippleie,;uidi^44«le  :c«i^fbe,^eff^citt{}»  mvk  ajtrpngcr 
rcluctajicc  to  4^^W>kr.  ^  la/iWqW  ^l^J^m  afm*fl9(?j|t,tp  WdM 
property,  than  caxjb^fomi^^i^^jiwtiW^  afly./)|;f^  iMffl? 

antient  or  modern  :  and  m^^l^gh  ^sjjling  ffice  of  Iwen^jr  .^^^  W^ 

chase,  recl^oning  on  the  cka '^-4     i 

tiy  where  the  legal  ipt^st 

Britain,'  testififei  the  undimmis^ed'^^resefvation* 

the  present  day.  *       ..     ,•     ^ i 

111  Drrfvidtf ,  the  only  coilntry'^fem'idnih^  to  be  riotieledi^  tL^ctx^ 
sidcrabl^  propotlion'  of  the  Ibndl^^  is  ^  held  by  perp^£ial^i^ 
pfictors.  •"  i  •  • ' '  ' 

Th«'  iiApressioii  we  have  received  froih^  the'  feWgdltfi*'^^ 
trierite  isi'thkt  in  Tulava,  the  whole  oT  the  lantlfe  ^onsist^i!^ 
rate  prt^erty';  btittfial,  fn  Mahfcdr  and';t>:^a\Tda\,^ 
is  ridt  uncommon,  yet  it  1s^  ikt  from*  liifivetsat;^  *^Tn^  atf 

countries, 
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knur  w€t^  pmecuA  ia  theviMqieotiife  ri|^  ^^ii«tWlMW|iilfh 
tacj.oralberwi^'  But  MMitker  m^gr^  <rf  wliich  wapinfgii^ 
oursdves- altogether  unaUe  to  ocrniprehei^  lbof>r]|id{^,  fBOiuii|r» 
^  ia  a  propMal  from  govemmtti^to  tiioce'proprietora^  to  {f|ttr- 
cfaijf  their  owii  laadt  assemmdais.-  W04qM»i^ebMid  tWnQpre* 
cedent  for  this  oociuii  in  tlie  pcoocedicig^m  die  BfN9||al  ^(mi»ii- 
neiHf  whibh  fonned  the  penMiumt  sottleiDmi^  ^Bm  tei^dhr 
propoeal  wasvcf^tiatimilij^DeAMod;  aiid  4J1*  diSoii)tiee<  imich 
ooonrted  iirenrvyiiif;  thiini  iii— jbI  JBJiMeffin  ii iiHi- Madftaa^  had, 
wImmfCdkmit  Wflky  f»rote,  'iitfg|>eMtMi  tiiei  fwJiii  ■  praamiiM 
cf ^that  measure^  •  '•  '♦''  •  *•  -   "»»" -^    m   .' .  ...*  -.n 

•  •  Ha|>pilyi '  says  our  atrthnr»  * « ^ki^a  lar^  ^rtkm'  of  >  Ae  tenimjf 
tibject  to  the  gOTemmeDt  of  Fott  St  OeorgW'tke'qtteiflbA  w  tm 
dpen  to  consideration ;  therigh^  which itiU exists  are  tiweii6w  koih^ 
finnatioi) ;  and  those  which  hare  been  partially  or  whoUy  ueOrped 
or  destroyed  may  yet  be  restored.  Insteiui  of  creadag^  by  the  most 
absurd  of  all  misnomerst  a  few  nomkial  proprietors,  who,  wathoat 
further  usurpation,  can  by  no  possible  exexdon  of  power  be  rendered 
either  more  or  less  than  farmers,,  or  contactors  of  revenue,  the  Bri- 
tish govemmeat  may  still  restore  property^  and  its  coocooEUtant  bles- 
sin^s,  to  the  great  mass  of  its  subjects. ' 

in  the  abovQ  passage  it  is  innaiiVatly  assumed  (a^  we  think) 
-without  necessity,  that  tlie  appointment  of  a  zpmindar.  ifivolyca 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  pix)prietor6.     But  som^ 

Xment  slioujd  be  mhluced  to  prove  tins.  Can  it  be  correctly 
ncd,  that  Uie  zcmiindar  can  neyer  be  more  Uian  a  contrac- 
tor of  revenue,  in  a  coimtry  abounding  with  lands  idu^etlief 
waste  and  unproductive  ?  Could  the  capital  of  an  opulent  pup- 
chaser)  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral advantage,  thaa  in  covering  the  desert  with  rich  hon'e^ts  ? 
Does  the  security  he  will  enioy,,  of  Ipcing  sul>jected  to  no  addi- 
tional as^es^mentf  hold  fortAJaq  u)duc(^ient.tOjalteni])t  this  \^ 
neficial  operiition  ?    .  Biit  tl^e  wjiste,  #a\*B  Cglonel  Wilks^  is  tl^e 

Eroperty  of  the  tpwn^ip^  ..W^  ..well.KnoW,  that  (pvery.  village 
as  a  definite  extent  ofp^^ture  lomlaiu^e^ed  to  it,  tor  the  copr 
venienoy  of  the  villu^s.  "  BMt  does  th/s  intelligent  and  benevq^ 
Ipnt  ^^-riter  so  iar  forget  hiuiscU^  in  the  warmth  of  Ids  argument 
in  &vour  of  proprietary  rights,  a^  to  qondemt^  to  perpeU^al.ste:: 
rility  the  extensive  wa^tea^  in  every  part  of  that  country9\  whacl^ 
belong  to  no  township  ?  We  have  only  to  peruse  Dr  Buchof^ 
nan's  Journal  to  perceive,  that  in  most  parts  of  his  ro^t^J.  hf^ 
trayers^  extensive  tracts  remote  from  the  habitation  qC,  paW 
and  cer^inly  forming  no  part  of  village  pastures.  Tli(e  JimiU^ec 
these^  indeed,  nre  in  general  well  de&aed,  and  pei'&clh^  Kno^^f 
^d  ore  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purpc^s,  to  which  thc^if  are 

applied ; 
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any  tliiiig  of  die  same  kind  be  at^pafait  in  our  ^wn,'  we  duA 
want  the  ^)atoffy  which  we  have  ik)|7  ai;f;|{eBtedfor  Cotonel  Wilka^ 
The  territories  sutgected  to  the  Bnlish  domisioii  in  Iiidt% 
may  on  probable  jGnrounds  be  calculated  .to  oootaiji  sdxty  milliont 
ef  Inlmbitants.  The  sute  of  Kuman  happiness,  of  wUdi  the 
iutrodiiction  of  witiei  judicious  apd  humane  regoJationa  into  tba( 
country,  may  eventually  be  productive^  and  the  a^^ount  of  misery 
which  may  be  caused  by  injudicious,  or  flutitikating  or  oppre»« 
(uve  measures,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  population.  If  mere 
exist  a  servant  of  the  East-India  Company,*-4f  there  esdst^  E^ 
rector,  a  Legidator,  or  MiniffCer  of  this  country,  'incapafede  of 
emotion  from  the  generous  hope  of  contributing  to  the  finit,-— ^ 
or  of  trembHiig  at  the  danger  of  participatii^  ki  th^  htter,— wd 
can  only  hunent  they  should  have  attained  tliosi^  situ^ons.     Ta 

f)er8on8  susceptible  of  nobler  sentiments,  an  assiduous  study  of 
listorical  and  statistical  views  xif  that  country,  should  precede 
the  formation  of  political  opinions.  W^  know  no  publication 
better  cafculated  tor  this  purpose,  than  the  History  of  Mysut 
by  Colonel  Wilks. 


Art.  V.    Espperiments  and  Observations  on  the  differefU  Mddep 

•  fit  wkkh  Death  is  produced  by  cefimn  Vegetable -PoifonSf.]    By 

B.  C.  Brodle,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.    Communicated  by  the  Society 

for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Animal  Chemistry.     (Frtai* 

the  Fhilosopnical  Transactions  for  1811,  Pait  I.) 

THts  pager  is  ohe  of  those  cpntributions  to  ^its  stock,  which 
the  Royal  Society  receives  from  some  private  associations 
lately  establisned,  with  the  view  of  promoting  particular  branched 
of  natural  knowledge,  by  applying  themselves  exclusively,  each, 
society  to  one  line  of  inquirj'.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  the  very; 
judicious  plan  upon  which  this  arrangement  has  been  formedf. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  certain  pursuits  of  a  scientific  na* 
ture,  are  exceedingly  encouraged  ana  facilitated  by  the  union 
and  cooperation  of  individuals  engaged  in  them.  A  consider- 
able spirit  of  inquiry  is  communicated  by  such  friendly  inter- 
course ;  the  lights  of  different  persons  are  united  and  difiRcised 
with  better  efKCt ;  and  one  person  both  aids  and  is  assisted  by 
his  fellows  in  the  course  of  his  investigations*  Much  good,  then, 
would  result  from  such  conjunct  operations^  even  were  the  spe- 
culations unconnected  witli  experipent.  But,  where  the  in- 
quirers are  to  deal  with  apparatus  and.  specimens,— where  long 
and  nice  processes^  or  nfiinute  and  various  observations,  must  be 

perfonned* 
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peffertriecl;  tlie  citjpci'atioh'in  question  is'sdU  more  useful ;  aful 
ih^  fi)rttial5on''of '  i^ucfi  sotietieis  aSi  we  are  describiug^  becoaie$ 
nMyrewrfess^rttiftl  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  at  an  ea^y  rate, 
theUse  6?  the  tnaAinieiy  essential  to  the  hivestiffation.  It  has 
ha^pJ^ii^,  fi^om  rarious  (Causes,  that  the  Koyal  Society  has  3el- 
doirt  ehga^ed  W'JoJrit  inqdriesi  as>  body,  either  by  commit- 
tees, orb  v  its  itieiribers  at' larj^cL  '  But  by  forming  a  rallyhig 
poh^t'tb  ihdiWthia^ 'aiW  rfffoming  the  most  extensive  and  rp- 
speifthble  publldtjr '  to  tllMt*  Tabbilrs,  It  has  conferred,  at  the 
le^,  td  grddt  obligWIons  tin  science '  as  any  other  Institutioti 
of  th?9**4escription.  ^  The'  connexion  between  this  illustrious 
BodV'and  these  min6r  '^ici^tles,  is  calculated  to  extend  still 
furtlkr  this  usfeftilness,  md  to  u^rlite  that  more  active  cncou- 
raj^anent  of  experimfetital  inquiries  whicTi  results  from  thu 
unitirf  operatiotrt  of  inxlividuals,  with  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  long  estabKsKed  name'  of  the  Royal  &)ciety,  the 
extensitTj  drciSation- of  its  volumes,  and  the  protection  wLicli 
it  can  occasionallv  bestow,  in  a  number  of  ways  uimecessary 
to  be  described.  Thus,  when  an  experimental  society  is  form- 
ed, such  as  that  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Animal 
Chemistry — to  pas^  ovf»r  the  other  ^^ys  in  which  it  may  stand. 
in  need  of  assistance — its  lucubrations  are  tor  a  numbor  of 
yea^,  in  all  probability,  not  sufficiently  important  to  appear  bo- 
fore  the  world  by  themselves.  Some  of  tb^m  may  nevertb^ess 
be  interesting ;  and  those  must  wait  for  others  befora  they  can 
see  the  light ; — they  must  be  kept  back  till  a  volume  be  formed ; — 
and  even  then,  their  publication  has  to  stn 
advint^ges  of  the  Institntiftn,  and  proba  i 

being  Kttle  known  except  to  themselves. 
culaUy  benefited  by  the  speedy  dommunica 
coveries  and  improvements  j  ahd  there 'is  i 
of  encouraginff  inquiry,  than  giving  the  in 
his  Access  shaB  surely,  fentf  wi&oilt  dekry, 
&me,  andi  to  the  generrf  ad^ancenient  of 
'^rhisi  knowlddg^  is  set  beforfe  iff  the  hienftK 
cultivating  the  impbrtant  brdnch'6f  phj-^       ^ 
the  tide' of  the  present  article.     As  often  as  0iey  succeed  in  any 
intel'eftingspetiilation,  they  kn6w  that  the  HoJ-al  Society  will 
inscribe  Aeir  labours  in  its  widely  circulated  records  j  ana  tlijit 
they  tlm^^tart,  though  Bin  estabfishment  but  bf  yesterday,  wiUi 
the  whole 'ben^ts  ^  the  great  name  which  has  been  acqi/ired  . 
by  this  diMiigttidhed  'Body,-^by  the  labours  of  NeWton,  and  Hal- 
ley,, and  GB¥^dish)  ayifdby  ti  ccntmy  and  ahalf  of  constant  ser- 

vicei'f)#fffb0ui««i  tothe  tdmhionwealtli  of  letters.  

Wr  now*  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  experiments 
VOL,  xvin.  NO.  36,  B  b  which 
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which  Mr  Brcxlie,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  feOow-metn- 
bets  of  the  Society  for  cultivating  Animal  Chemistry,  instituted 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  action  of  poisons  upon  the  system. 
The  subject  is  a  curious  one ;  and  its  eluciilation  may  serve  a 
better  purpose  than  the  mere  gratification  of  scientific  curioaty; 
—it  may  hereafter  lead  to  vuluable  improvements  in  the  hedr 
ing  art. 

Our  author  began  his  inquirj'' with  th^  action  of  poisons,  upoa 
tl>e  alimentary  canal ;  and,  as  connected  with  it,  on  the  organs 
of  deglutition.     And  first,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
that  conclusion  be  correct,  which  the  phenomena  seem  at  first ; 
sight  to  authorize,  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  the  stomach, 
produces  its  effects,  first  in  deranging  the  functions  of  the  mind, 
and,  in  greater  excess,  in  destroying  life  by  means  of  its  action 
on  the  brain.     Different  quantities  of  proof  spirits  were  injected 
into  the  stomachs  of  cats  and  rabbits,  and  tlieir  effects  noted^ 
When  the  dose  was  large  enough  to  make  the  animal  insensible, 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated,  the  extremities  were  slight^ 
convulsed,  the  respiration  was  impeded ;  and,  when  the  dose 
provetl  fetal,  ceased.     In  one  experiment,  two  oimces  being 
thus  thrown  into  a  rabbit,  the  injection  was  scarcely  completed 
•  when  the  animal  became  perfectly  insensible;  in  27  minutes  respi- 
ration had  ceased,  and  he  was  apparently  dead  ;  but,  on  opening 
the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  acting  with  moderate  force,  and 
circulating  a  dark  coloured  blood.     From  the  analogy  between 
those  symptoms  and  the  effects  produced  by  concus^stons  of  the 
brain  j — and  from  the  known  connexion  between  that  organ  and 
respiration,  and  its  comparatively  small  control  over  the  ope- 
rations of  the  heart, — Mr  Brodie  concludes,  that  the  spirits 
prOilucc  their  effects  through  the  brain.     He  is  further  disposed 
to  think,  thai  those  eflects  are  produced  on  the  brain  by  mean* 
of  the  nerves  ;  and  that  they  are  owing  to  the  sympathy  between 
the  stomach  and  the  brain.     This  conclusion  is  certaiiUy  the 
more  to  be  trusted,  that  the  effects  in  question  cannot  be  ascrib- 
ed to  absori^tion ;  for  the  brain  was  never  found  to  have  any 
preternatural  appearance  whatever ;  the  instantaneous  effect  of 
the  injection,  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  circulation 
erf  the  blood  is  concerned  in  it  j  and  when  tincture  of  rhubarb 
was  mixed  with  the  spirits,  it  was  not  detected  in  the  bladder,  al- 
though it  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie  kidneys  almost  immediately 
separate  this  substance  from  the  blood,  when  it  has  been  absoi4>ed 
into  the  circulation.     Perhaps  these  considerations  bring  us  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow  ;^  tor  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  brain  is  capable  of  being  materially 
aficctcd,  without  any  seiiuble  change  vi  its  external  appoarance; 

and 
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vulsions,  difficulty 
still  acting  ;  the  or 
circulated  is  of  a  da 
acts  in  a  manner  wl 
few  minutes,  not  ir 
ed,  at  the  endof  sc 
the  thorax,  the  he 
distended.  In  on< 
heart  contained  d 
rcarlct  blood  ;  a  p 
Oven  before  the  ai 
disposed  to  think, 
not  decisive  on  the 
ihrougli  the  mediu 
The  next  object 
substances  when  aj 
perating  was,  to  m 
nimal,  and  to  insei 
cles.  Essential  oil 
nite,  when  applied 
fects  as  when  appli 
instantaneously, 
respiration  obstriK 
much  deranged.  I 
IVoorara^  a  poison 
arrows  in,  and  with 
sons  produced  in  th 
for  some  years,  ap 
if  exhibited  in  suffi* 
minuton,  and  did  r 
and  acoriite  juice  ir 
appearing  to  be  aff 

Eears  to  attack  the 
Ltion,  the  animal  I 
and  feebly  j  sicknes 
toms,  in  some  caises 
respLration  is  little 
part  suddenly ;  and 
€d  acting,  and  to  I 
ride  is  frequently  fc 
Our  author  *no\ 
view  of  ascertaining 
ed  surfaces  act  upo 
or  by  diriset  circula 
experiments  the  wc 

♦   *  triak. 
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trials,  we  do  not  exactly  see  why,  except  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  ticimas  used  by  the  Abb£  Fontana)  was  inserted  in  a 
wound  made  in  the  fore  arm,  after  die  whole  spinal  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  axilla,  had  been  carefully 
divided  before  their  union  to  form  the  axiDary  flexus.  Thjs 
division  did -not  in  any  respect  impede  the  operation  of  the  poi- 
son, although  not  a  nlament  of  nerve  remained  undivided.  A 
tight  ligature  applied  to  the  thoracic  duct,  in  like  manner,  of- 
fered no  obstruction  to  the  operation  of  the  poison  inserted  into 
the  hind  legs.  But  when  ligatures  were  used  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  from  the  inoculated  part  towards  the  brain, 
the  obstruction  to  the  action  of  the  poison  was  found  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ligatures.  Our  author  having 
repeatedly  exliibited  the  poison  in  such  quantity  and  places  as 
must  have  proved  fatal  had  no  ligatures  been  employed,  and 
iiaving  found  the  eifects  of  it  whoHy  neutralized  by  those  liga- 
tures,  considers  it  as  scarcely  admitting  a  doubt,  that  the  poi- 
sons, when  thus  administered,  act,  by  being  carried  through  the 
veins  direcdy  into  the  circubtion. 

The  infer^ice  to  which  all  thes^  observations  lead, — that  the 
poisons  of  bitter  almonds,  aconite,  tobacco  oil,  and  woorara, 
act  on  the  system  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is 
jjreatly  confumed  by  two  experiments  with  which  this  paper 
<x»nc]udes, — and  which  deserve  the  more  attention,  because  they 
lead  to  practical  consequences  of  considerable  importance.  A 
rabbit  was  inoculated  in  the  side  with  a  large  dose  of  woorara : 
in  seven  minutes  a  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  had  taken  place; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  respiration  had  ceased,  and  he 
vras  ^parently  dead.  Two  minutes  afterwards,  the  heart  still 
beating,  a  tube  was  introduced  through  an  opening  into  the 
orachea;  and  die  lungs  being  inflated,  an  artificial  respiration 
was  kept  up,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  times  in  a  minute.  At 
ihc  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  ball  of  a  thermome- 
ter being  placed  in  the  rectum,  the  mercury  stood  at  100** 
<if  Fahrenheit,  the  tcmperatiu-e  of  the  room  being  only  58**. 
At  first,  the  heart  contracted  one  hundred  times  in  a  minute ; 
;it  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  it  beat  120  ;  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
i  ^  timet  in  a  minute ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  twenty- 
ihree  minutes,  the  pulse  having  (alien  to  100,  the  artificial  re- 
spiration was  discontinued,  and  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to 
<iS\^.  Ouring  this  operation,  the  blood  in  the  femoral  vf  in  was 
dark  coloured,  but,  in  the  femoral  artery,  bright  red,  as  usual 
in  living  subjects :  so  that  wliile  the  fimctions  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  continued  for  above  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  unim- 
Daircd,  the  brain  was  so  n.uch  affected,  that  the  animal  remain- 
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eel  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  no  animal  heat  was 
generated  $  *  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  this 
poison  acts  directly  on  the  brain. 

But  another  consequence  seems  also  deducible  from  tliis  pro- 
cess. It  aj^pears,  from  these  phenomena,  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  artificial  respiration, 
long  after  the  poison  has  produced  its  efiects,  and  thus  to  afbrd 
the  animal  a  chance  of  recovering  from  its  influence,  or  give  time 
for  other  remedies  being  applied.  The  rabbit,  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, did  not  indeed  recover ;  but  our  author  imputed  this,  rea* 
sonably  enough,  to  the  coldness  of  fhe  room,  and  the  excess  in 
which  tlie  poison  had  been  exhibited.  He  therefore  repeated  the 
experiment  \^ith  variations  in  these  particulars ;  and  it  succeed- 
ed perfectly.  He  inoculated  a  rabbit  with  a  drop  of  the  bitter 
almond  oil,  and  placed  the  animal  in  a  temperature  of  90^  In 
two  minutes  the  poison  had  begun  to  act ;  and  at  the  end  of 
five,  death  had  apparently  ensued,  but  tlie  heart  continued  to 
beat.  By  inserting  a  tube  in  the  nostrils,  artificial  reqjira- 
tion  was  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  times  in  a  minute. 
Six  minutes  after  it  was  begyn,  the  animal  moved  his  head  and 
legs,  and  made  an  effort  to  oreatlie.  Convulsions  followed,  and 
he  was  again  still ;  but  he  made  frcbh  eflfbrts  to  breathe,  and 
the  artificial  respiration,  at  tlie  end  of  sixteen  minutes,  i^^ 
discontinued.  In  a  short  time  he  attempted  to  get  up ;  and, 
after  relapsing  into  a  dozing  state  once  or  twice,  he  gradually 
recovered.  In  less  than  two  hours  he  was  quite  well  $  and  he 
continued  so  on  the  following  day. 

Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  artificial  rc^iration  bong 
used  with  complete  success,  where  the  animation  was  sus- 
pended by  an  injury  to  the  brain — an  injury  quite  sure  of 
proving  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  but  for  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. It  has,  as  our  author  remarks,  often  been  rccwn- 
mended,  where  suffocation  had  epsueil  from  cessation  of  tic 
functions  of  the  lungs ;  but  he  thinks  no  one  has  hitherto 
used  it  in  cases  where  the  brain  has  been  the  seat  of  the  de- 
rangement. A  remark  or  two  nuijt  be  allowed,  in  passing,  up 
on  this  point.  First,  we  think  it  is  too  positively  affinnea,  tliat 
t!he  common  cases  of  suspended  anmiation  beloTig  to  a  diU'erent 
class  from  the  one  in  question.  We  apprehend,  that  droiwiiDg> 
or  suffocation  from  bad  air,  are  not  dearly  proved  to  be  un- 
connected with  affections  of  the  brain.    The  phenomena  arerar 

'      '  ther 

♦  The  details  of  the  thermometer,  which  are  here  material,  are 
not  given  witli  sufficient  care.  We  are  only  told  that  it  was  100: 
at  first,  and  88^  °  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  j  but  at  that  liB^J 
the  pulse  had  begun  to  fall  pretty  rapidly. 
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ther  favourable  to  a  suspicion  that  this  connexion  subsists.  For 
examine,  let  the  operation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  bodies  of 
hot-mooded  animals  be  considere<l.  It  produces  almost  instant 
death — at  least  instant  apparent  death.  It  operates  even  more 
speedily  than  the  most  active  of  these  vegetable  poisons ;  and 
not  by  deprivation  of  pure  air,— for  the  same  animal  could  liv« 
under  water,  or  in  vacuo,  or  in  the  less  deleterious  gaseous  fluids, 
for  a  very  considerable  space  of  time, — which  is  killed  by  perhatji^ 
one  fill!  inspiration  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Is  it  not  then  hi<^hly 
probable,  tliat  this  gas,  when  applied  to  the  lungs,  acts  on  the 

3rstem  in  the  same  way  with  those  poisons  that  are  apjjlicnl  to 
le  stomach  and  intestines  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  suspected  that  it 
affects  tlie  brain,  by  the  same  kind  of  sympathy  openiting 
tlirough  the  Jiervous  system,  and  deranging,  and  then  whot 
ly  suspending  its  functions,  tliough  probably,  as  in  the  other 
case,  without  producing  any  alteration  perceptible  to  tlie  senses 
of  an  observer  ?  TJie  connexion  between  the  pulnwinary  sys- 
tem and  the  brain,  is  at  least  as  well  ascertained  as  that  betv^een 
the  alimentarj'  canal  and  the  brain.  The  operation  of  the  braii) 
itpon  the  lungs — tlioir  entire  subjection  to  the  brain — is  achnit- 
ted  :  indeed  it  forms  the  basis  of  our  author's  reasonings  in  this 
paper.  We  can  scarcely  refuse  then  to  admit,  that  this  influr 
ence  is  reciprociU ;  and  that  the  sudden  suspension  of  anima- 
tion,  by  the  application  of  certain  noxious  aii^s  or  gaseous  poi- 
sons to  the  limgs,  is  a  phenomenon  referable  to  the  same  class 
witli  die  sudden  death  produced  by  some  more  solid  poisons  ap- 
plied to  other  jjarts  of  the  system.  If  so,  the  use  of  artificial 
respiraticm  in  restoring  liie,  when  suspended  by  injuries  to  the 
brain,  is  by  no  m^^^ans  recommended  now  for  the  first  time. 

The  other  observation  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  our  author 
might,  with  gi'cat  advantage,  have  extended  his  inquiries  in  die 
direction  of  these  two  last  mentioned  experiments.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  altogether  understand  his  reason  for  breaking  off  short 
at  this  point.  Tlie  experiments  ixrc  not  only  highly  interesting, 
«s  far  as  they  go,  and  lead  to  various  other  very  material  trials, 
"  but  they  nxjuire  further  elucidation  from  those  ulterior  experi- 
ments. Something  is  obviously  left  undone  ;  and  a  preference 
is  given  to  one  form  of  experiment,  which  almost  looks  m  if 
thei'e  were  some  reason  for  avoiding  another.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  the  second  process  repeat o<l  with  woorara,  the 
substance  used  in  the  ihst .'  The  aniiJial,  in  the  first  exj)eri- 
Bient,  did  not  recover  ;  because,  our  author  conccival,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  was  too  low,  and  the  ouantity  of  the  poi- 
um  too  great.  One  would  have  thought,  tlie  natural  way  t  f 
tiying  whether  tbcse  were  the  real  causes  of  failure,  wj»s  tp 
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repeat  the  experiment  with  a  smaller  dose  of  woorara,  at  a  high- 
er temperature ;  instead  of  which,  essential  oil  of  almonds  is 
fiubstituted,  to  the  manifest  prevention  of  any  discovery  as  to 
the  agency  of  at  least  one  of  the  suppocfed  causes  of  failure,  and 
to  the  begetting  also  of  a  suspicion,  that  the  experiment  with 
woorara  had  been  repeated,  and  failed  again.  This  remark, 
however,  we  doubt  not,  Mr  Brodle  has  already  anticipated ; 
and  we  presume  he  has,  before  this  time,  pursued  the  interest- 
ing course  of  inquiry  to  which  those  experiments  would  seem 
to  lead. 

Indeed,  we  must  say,  that  some  object  of  a  practical  nature — 
some  prospect  of  discoveries  likely  to  benent  mankind  more 
than  by  the  mere  gratification  of  a  learned  curiosity,  however 
natural  and  even  laudable — is  almost  requisite,  in  order  com- 
pletely to  justify  the  expense  of  animal  life — ^the  lar^  amount  of 
torment  as  well  as  deatli,  which  such  investigations  demand. 
We  are  in  nowise  squeamish  or  over  sentimental  on  mattxirs  of 
this  kind ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  any  pursuit  permitted  by 
the  laws  and  the  customs  of  civilized  society,  which  does  more 
violence  to  natural  feelings,  than  a  needless  sporting  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  animals.  We  have  ne\'er  yet  met  with 
the  man,  who  could  read  the  writings  of  the  ingenious  and  la^ 
borious  Fontana,  without  a  comparison  between  the  value  of 
the  illustrations  which  science  derived  from  them,  and  the 
great  waste  of  life  and  infliction  of  torture  by  which  those  ac- 
quisition^  were  purchased.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  little 
exaggeration  perhaps,  that  after  tormenting  and  destroying 
some  thousands  of  innocent  animals,  as  susceptible  of  pleasur- 
able or  painful  sensations  as  himself,  the  AbW  arrivea  at  the 
ropclusion,  that  the  poison  of  the  viper  is  mortal.  We  o%\n, 
that  in  reading  some  of  Mr  Brodie's  and  Mr  Everard  Home's 
experiments,  we  have  bCen  a  little  reminded  of  those  feelings 
which,  we  believe,  are  universally  excited  by  the  volumes  of  Uie 
Italian  naturalist  *  Laying  bare  ilie  axillary  jiexusy  ' — *  making 
an  incision^  and  applying  to  it  woorara  or  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, ' — *  injecting  into  the  cesophagus  so  many  ounces  of  oil 
of  tobacco,'* — *  ^J'H^  wp  the  thoracic  duct ^  ' — *  iaying  open  the 
thorax  while  the  heart  continued  acting, ' — *  rematuvg  the  head^ 
— are  all  learned  and  delicate  expressions  for  operations,  which 
wc  shall  not  describe  further  than  by  saying,  that  they  ouglit 
indeed  to  bring  something  beside  sport  to  us,  otherAvise  we  are 
called  u]>on  to  consider,  that  tliey  arc  death  and  torment  to  o- 
thers.  Perhaps  we  go  as  far  as  is  proper,  when  we  allow  man 
to  use  the  lower  creatures  placed  under  his  protection,  in  what- 
ever way  his  physical  wants,  or  tlie  promotion  of  the  solid  inter-^ 
(      .  e?ti 
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e^  of  his  kind  may  point  out.  Some  persons  may  doubt,  wlie* 
thcr  any  merely  OT}eculative  gratification  is  sufficient  to  justify  an 
utter  disregard  of  their  sufferings.  But  all  must  agree  in  wish- 
ing, that  such  liberties  may  be  used  as  temperately  as  possible ; 
and  that,  before  the  sacrifice  is  mnde,  the  nature  of  the  propos- 
ed gain  should  be  weighed,  with  a  view  to  determine,  previous- 
ly, whether  it  be  worth  the  evil  which  the  pursuit  of  it  oc- 
casions. 


^RT.  VI.     The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick^  a  Poem.     By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.     4 to.     pp.  122.     Edmburgh,  1811. 

•T'he  odds  arc  considerably  against  the  success  of  any  maji* 
•*•  when  he  can  only  succeed  by  coming  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  have  beeii  excited  in  the  public  by  his  own  great  fame^ 
and  the  supposed  inspiration  of  events  of  present  interest  and 
jaotoriety. 

However  cruel  or  unjust  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
AS  we  think  we  have  intimated  before,  that  a  prosperous  poet 
has  always  harder  measure  dealt  him  by  the  public,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  former  popularity ;— that  his  most  formidable  rival  is 
commonly  himself  j— and  that,  in  comparing  his  new  produc- 
tions with  his  old,  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  judge  of  the  former 
l)y  their  best  j^assngcs,  aiwl  of  the  latter  by  their  worst  Thus 
the  tmhappy  adventurer  on  Parnassus  is  only  ticked  the  more 
severely  ior  the  success  ot*  his  former  exertions,  —  is  expected  to 
run  fiistcT  the  more  breath  he  has  expended,-  and  pronounced 
to  be  falling  off  in  vigour  and  activity,  if  he  does  not  appear  to 
move  more  rapidly  over  the  steep  and  distant  regions  at  the 
summit,  tl^an  he  iid  along  tlie  flowerj'  slopes  at  its  oat^e. 

His  hazards,  however,  are  prodigiously  increased,  if,  in  these 
i'ater  appearances,  he  should  venture  upon  a  theme  with  which 
nil  the  vulgar  echoes  of  the  countrj'  are  at  that  moment  resound- 
ing:— ^if  he  should  undertake,  for  instance,  to  cekbrate  the  he- 
roes of  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  victory  for  whicli  the  bells  are 
still  ringing,  and  the  Tower  giuis  roaring  in  our  ears.  All 
experience  nas  shown,  that  there  can  be  no  successful  poetry 
Ti|)on  subjects  of  this  description  : — and  there  are  two  \er\  gooil 
reasons  why  it  must  be  so.  In  the  fii^st  place,  the  author,  in 
«iich  cases,  can  never  tell  his  readers  any  thing  which  tl.'^y  did 
not  know  better  before ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  can  nei- 
ther add  any  ennobling  circumstance  to  the  <  iTtain  and  notori- 
T'o'js  tiut):,  nor  suppress  any  vulgar  or  doyrading  ones  with 
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which  it  may  happen  to  be  encumberc?d.  The  great  charm  of 
poetry  is,  that  it  places  before  us  the  newest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary objects ;  —  and  b}'  its  vivid  colours,  and  artful  combina- 
tiQUs,  makes  us  present,  as  it  were,  to  the  most  remote  or  fa- 
bulous transactions.  When  it  chooses,  dierefore,  to  employ  it- 
self on  transactions  that  are  actually  present  and  l>efore  us  al- 
reaily,  in  all  tlioir  detail  and  reality,  it  evidently  has  no  scope 
for  its  (Inceptions  ; — the  ^reat  end  which  it  aims  at  produtinp, 
has  been  already  attained,  thou<jh  by  more  x-ulgar  and  ordinary 
means  ;— every  reader  of  the  audientic  narrative,  has  more  tacts 
and  more  picrurcs  in  his  memory,  than  the  most  diligent  versi- 
.  fier  could  venture  to  put  into  stanza  ; — and  therefore  the  poeti- 
cal arxount,  while  it  is  in  danger  of  disgusting  the  judicious,  by 
the  mij^applicatlon  of  die  connnon  hypcTboles  of  poetry,  is  al- 
Biost  sure  to  disappoint  every  one  by  its  inadequacy  and  incom- 
pletenct*s. 

In  this  predicament,  we  think,  the  work  before  us  is  obvious- 
Iv  phiced.  It  has  been  received  with  less  interest  by  the  pubh'o 
tlian  any  of  the  author's  other  performances ; — and  has  been 
read,  we  shoukl  imagine,  with  some  degree  of  disa^rpointment^ 
even  by  those  who  took  it  up  with  the  most  reasonable  exijecta- 
tions.  Yet  it  is  written  with  very  considerable  spirit, — and  with 
more  care  and  effort,  than  most  of  the  author's  compositions ; — 
wirii  a  degree  of  effort,  indeed,  which  could  scarcely  have  ikiled 
of  success,  if  the  author  had  not  succeedeti  so  splendidly  on  other 
occasions  without  any  effort  at  all,  or  had  chosen  any  other  sub- 
ject than  that  which  fills  Uie  cry  of  our  alehouse  ))olkicians,  and 
supplies  the  gabble  of  all  the  quidnuncs  in  this  country, — our  de- 
pendin^r  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal, — with  the  exploits  of 
Lord  \Vellington  and  llie  spoliations  of  the  French  armieg.  ITie 
nominal  sulyect  of  the  poem,  indeed,  is  the  Vision  of  Don  Rode- 
rick ^  in  the  eighth  century  ; — but  this  is  obviout^ly  a  mere  pre- 
hide  to  the  grand  piece  of  our  recent  battles, — a  sort  of  machinery 
devised  to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  their  introduction.  In  {loint 
of  fact,  the  poem  begins  and  ends  with  I^rd  Wellington  ;  and 
being  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  plundered  Portuguese,  and 
upon  a  Spanish  story,  the  thing  could  not  well  have  lK»en  odier- 
wise.  The  public,  at  this  moment,  will  listen  to  notliing  about 
Spain,  but  the  history  of  the  present  war ;  and  die  old  Gothic 
King,  and  the  Alooi-s,  are  considered,  we  dare  say,  by  Mr 
Scott's  most  impatient  readci's,  as  very  tedious  interlopers  in  th^ 
proper  business  of  the  piece. 

But  we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  we  find,  that  our  readers 
are  already  acijuaintwl  with  tlie  work  to  which  we  profess  to  in- 
troduce tlicra  i — ai;d  undoubtedly  the  presumption  is,  that  JVIii 
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Scott'«  ligiit-JwiiigeHl  quartos  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  half  of 
them,  before  our  heavy  octavos  have  taken  their  flight  to  over- 
take them.  At  the  same  time,  we  owe  some  account  of  them 
to  the  other  less  fortunate  half; — and,  at  all  events,  have  a  few 
remarks  to  offer,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  render  very  in- 
telligible. As  the  poem,  however,  is  of  very  moderate  length, 
our  abstract  of  it  shall  be  brief  in  proportion. 

The  work  is  wi-itten,  throughout,  in  the  regular  stanza  of 
Spenser ;  and  consists  of  a  long  Introduction, — the  Vision  it- 
self,— and  a  long  Conclusion  ;  — tlie  whole  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  stanzas.  The  Introduction  begins  with  lamenting, 
that,  since  t!ie  deatJi  of  Homer,  there  has  been  nobody  worthy 
to  sing  of  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  and  the  English  ar- 
mies in  Sjwiin ;  and  then  the  poet  proceeds  to  demand  of  the 
Highkmd  Mountains,  whether  they  have  not  retained  a  portion 
of  the  poetical  fire  of  their  antient  bards  and  minstrels,  which 
they  might  lend  him  for  the  occasion.  The  Mountains  reply, 
very  honestly,  that  it  is  so  long  ago  since  they  have  seen  any  of 
the  said  fire,  that  they  scarcely  think  there  is  a  spark  of  it 
left  5  but  advise  him  to  turn  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  south, 
where  they  understand  that  the  poetical  spirit  is  still  in  consider- 
able preservation,  and  where  antient  and  recent  events  will  fur- 
nish him  with  abundance  of  taking  topics.  He  hears, — and  o- 
beys,— and  proceeds  forthwith  to  the  v^ision. 
•  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  is  rc- 
portctl,  in  certain  antient  legends,  to  have  descended  into  an 
enchanted  vault  near  Toledo,  the  ojiening  of  which  had  been 
denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy  j  and  here,  it  is 
said,  he  saw  a  vision  emblematical  of  his  own  destruction,  and 
of  the  impending  conquest  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Moors.  This 
legend  is  the  basis  of  the  poem  now  oefore  us ;  in  which  the 
monarch's  prophetic  N-ision  is  prolonged  down  to  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  English  forces  in  Monderro  bav,  in  tlie  year  1808. 
It  begins  with  a  fine  descripticm  of  Don  Iloderick*s  midnight 
confession  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  with  his  impatient  miards 
waiting  on  the  moonliorht  shores  of  the  river,  and  the  agetl  arch- 
bishop shuddering  with  hoiror  at  the  dreadful  disclosures  of 
his  impenitent  sovereign.  Despairing  at  last  of  absolution,  Don 
Roderick  suddenly  insists  upon  being  conducted  to  the  magic 
vault,  where  he  may  at  once  read  the  worst  of  his  destiny ;  aiid 
compels  die  trembling  prelate  to  lead  him  to  the  place.  With 
tome  difliculty  be  opens  the  massive  doors ;  and  finds  himself  in 
a  huge  arched  room  of  black  marble,  where  he  sees  two  gigan- 
Uc  statues  of  bronze ;  one  holding  an  hpur-glass,  and  die  other 
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iderous  mace, — with  scrolls  over  tfaeir  heads,  announcing 

to  be  respectively  Time  and  Destiny.  While  the  fitted  in- 
r^  are  gazing  on  these  strange  objects,  the  last  sands  ebb 
1  the  hour-glass ;  and  the  armed  figure,  rearing  his  niaoe^ 
»  a  large  hole  in  the  end  waU  of  me  apartment,  through 
1  the  astonished  monarch  sees  the  fates  of  his  remotest  ae- 
lants.  This  magnificent  pantomime  Mr  Scott  has  distri- 
1  into  three  acts ; — the  first  representing  the  Moorish  con- 

and  dominion ; — the  second,  the  splendid  period  of  the 
ish  history,  when  their  valour  subdued  America  and  the 

and  their  superstitions  stained  the  gloiy  of  their  arms  with 
cution  and  bloodshed  j — and  the  tlurd,  tlie  exhausted  and 
rious,  but  tran(]uil,  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  de- 
if  their  chivalrous  and  superstitious  ardors, — with  the  rous- 
iroduced  by  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  heroic 
pie  of  their  English  auxiliaries.  '^The  last  trait,  of  course, 
res  the  author  into  greater  minuteness  of  detail,  than  he 
ventured  i^n  in  his  sketch  of  tlie  earlier  periods ;  and  ac^ 
ngly,  after  giving  a  full  account  of  the  debarkation  in 
dcgo  bay,  and  a  description  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
i\\  armv,  he  suddenly  checks  himself,  and  recollects  titat 
n  should  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  records  of  recent 
snj ;  and,  abruptly  dismissing  Don  Roderick,  with  the 
,  and  its  statues  and  visions,  closes  the  poem  with  a  few  pa^ 
c  lines  in  his  own  character,  and  with  announcing  his  in- 
)n  to  be  still  more  patriotic  in  the  Conclusion, 
lis  Conclusion  is  rightly  so  called — inasmuch  as  it  concludes 
oetical  part  of  the  volume  before  us ;  but  it  really  might 
performed  this  office,  with  equal  propriety,  to  any  other 
cal  work  whatsoever.  It  has  not,  from  beginning  to  end^ 
!ast  connexion  with,  or  allusion  to,  Don  RodericK  and  his 
itures ;  but  consists  of  a  splendid  versification  of  Lord 
ington's  official  despatches,  from  the  time  of  his  retreat  to 
es  V  edras,  down  .to  the  very  latest  accounts  that  had  been 
sred  from  him  before  the  printing  of  the  present  work  was 
•leted.     It  begins  witli  Bonaparte's  orders  to  Massena  to 

the  English  army  into  the  sea, — proceeds  by  the  battle  of 
CO  to  the  lines  before  Lisbon,— describes  tlie  devastation 
I  accompanied  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  French,  and 
rattles  ^f  Euentes  d'Honoro,  of  Barosa  aitd  Albuera,— 
nds  with  a  magnificent  encomium  on  Generals  Beresford 
jrahame. 

ch  is  the  argument,  or  naked  outline  of  tlic  poem  before 
It  luis  scarcely  any  story,  the  reader  will  perceive, — and 
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scarcely  any  characters ;  and  consists,  in  truth,  ahnost  entirely 
of  a  series  of  descriptions,  intermingled  with  plaudits  and  exe- 
crations. The  descriptibns  are  many  of  them  very  fine,  tboufgh 
the  style  is  more  turgid  and  verbose  than  in  the  better  parts  of 
Mr  &ott's  otlier  pr^uctions ;  but  the  invectives  atid  acclama- 
tions are  too  vehement  and  too  firequent,  to  be  either  graceftil  or 
impressive.  There  is  no  climax  or  progression  to  relieve  the  ear, 
or  stimulate  the  imagination.  Mr  Scott  sets  out  on  the  very  high- 
est pitch  of  his  voice  j  and  keeps  it  up  to.  the  end  of  the  measure. 
There  are  no  ^and  swells,  therefore,  or  overpowering  bursts  ia 
his  song.  All,  from  first  to  last,  is  loud,  and  clamorous,  and 
obtrusive, — indiscriminately  noisy,  and  often  inefiectually  exag- 
gerated. He  has  fewer  new  images  than  in  his  other  poetry, — ^his 
lone  is  less  natural  and  varied, — and  he  moves,  upon  the  whole, 
with  a  slower  and  more  laborious  pace.  We  cannot  afford  a 
whole  dissertation,  however,  upon  the  pecuUanties  of  this  new 
style  \  and  shall  intersperse  the  few  other  remarks  we  have  to 
oner,  with  the  specimens  which  we  are  about  to  exhibit. 

The  Introduction,  though  splendidly  written,  is  too  long  for 
so  short  a  poem ;  and  the  poet  s  dialogue  with  his  native  moun* 
tains,  is  somewhat  too  staming  and  unnatural.  The  most  spi* 
ritcd  part  of  it,  we  think,  is  their  direction  to  Spanish  themes. 

'  No  r  search  romantic  lands^  where  the  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame, 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done, 

In  verse  spontaneous  chaunts  some  favour'd  name  ^ 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindlinj;^  at  the  deeds  of  Grcme, 
He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set. 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  f 

«  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruined  breast 

Barbaric  monmnents  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane. 
From  ^ose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

*  There,  of  Numantian  fire,  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye ; 
The  statdy  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 

And, 
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Aad,  if  the  glow  of -feudal  duvalty 

Beam  not,  as  once»  thy  nobles'  dearest  prlde^  * 
Iberia  !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side* 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood— 'gainst  fortune  fought  and  died,  * 

p.  8      l\ 
After  this,  our  great  objection  to  the  Vision  is,  that  it  carried 
IS  too  far  away  from  the  themes  which  are  here  a^niounced, — 
ir  brings  us  too  sooti  back  to  them.     For  a  mere  introduction 

0  the  exploits  of  our  English  commanders,  the  story  of  Don 
loderick'a  sins  and  confessions, — the  minute  description  of  his 
rmy  and  attendants, — and  the  whoJe  interest  and  machinery  of 
he  enchanted  vault,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Vibiou  itself, 
re  far  too  lone;  and  elfibor«te.  They  withdraw  our  curiosity 
nd  atiehtlctn  Irom  the  subjects  for  which  they  had  been  bespoken, 
nd  gradually  ^li^^agc  them  upon  a  new  and  uidcpcndent  st»ries  of 
omantic  adventures,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  jLord 
•Vcllingtoh  ahd  Bonaparte  can  have  any  concern.  But,  on  the 
ther  hand,  no  sooner  is  this  new  interest  excited, — no  sooner 
lave  we  surrendered  our  imaginations  into  the  hands  of  tin's 
iark  enchanter,  and  heated  our  fancies  to  the  proper  pitch  for 
ympathising  in  the  fortunes  of  Gothic  king?  and  Moorish  in- 
aders,  with  their  imposing  accompaniments  of  harnessed  knights, 
avished  damsels,  and  enchanted  statues,  than  the  whole  ronian- 
ic  group  vanishes  at  once  from  our  sight ;  and  we  are  hurried^ 
nXn  minds  yet  disturbed  with  these  powerful  appaiitions,  to  the 
omparatively  sober  and  cold  narration  of  Boiiapartc  s  villanies, 
nd  to  drawn  battles  Ixjtween  mere  n mortal  combatants  in  English 
nd  French  unilbrms.  The  vast  and  elaborate  vestibule,  in 
bort,  in  which  we  had  been  so  long  detained^ 

•  Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  comb'inef 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, ' 
as  no  corresponding  palace  attached  to  it ;  and  the  long  novi- 
late  we  arc  made  to  serve  to  the  mysterious  powei'Snof  Romance, 

1  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  introduction  to  their  awliil  pre- 
?nce.  The  poem  comes,  in  this  way,  to  be  substantially  di- 
idcd  into  two  compartments  j — the  one  representing  the  fabu- 
»us  or  prodigious  acts  of  Dun  Roderick^  own  time, — and  tlic 

other, 

•  It  IS  amufing  lo  Ice  how  thin;vs  come  round.  When  we  publilhed 
[\T  review  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  we  were  overwhelmed  with  re- 
roaches  for  having  yihpended  the  privileged  orders  of  Spain,  and  faid 
kat  it  was  only  through  the  fpirit  of  her  commonalty  that  (he  could  he 
ved  ; — and  now  her  nobles  are -given,  up  by  the  ftoutcft  champion  of 
ability  in  Great  Britain  I  If  we  will  only  wait  patiently  a^lilllq  .longer, 
c  (k^ll  all  be  agrcetl — where  agreement  26  vvgrlh  wifliiug  for. 
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*  Grim  centinels,  against  the  apper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  racey 

That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood  ; 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stem,  immutable  of  mood. '     p.  21-S. 

The  three  ^and  and  comprehensive  pictures  in  which  Mr 
Scott  has  dehneatecl  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  three  periods 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded^  are  conceived  with  much  ge- 
nius, and  executed  with  very  considerable,  though  unequal  £lf- 
t  ity. — ^rhat  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  is  drawn,  we  think,  ^ith 
the  greatest  spirit. — The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  Superstition  we 
do  not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  long  and  laboured 
description  of  two  allegorical  personages  called  Bigotry  and  Va- 
lour.—Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  Don  Roderick  was 
to  learn  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  merely  by  inspecting  the 
physiognomy  and  furnishing  of  these  two  figurantes.  The  tmth 
fceoras  to  be,  tliat  Mr  Scott  nas  been  tempted,  on  this  occasion, 
to  extend  a  mere  Metaphor  into  ah  allegory  j— ^and  to  prolodg  a 
figure  which  might  have  given  great  grace  and  spirit  to  a  single 
stanza,  into  tlie  heavy  subject  of  seven  or  eight.  His  represen- 
tation of  the  recent  state  of  Spain,  we  think,  displays  the  ta- 
lent and  address  of  the  author  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  for 
tlic  subicct  was  by  no  means  inspiring  j — nor  was  it  easy,  we 
should  imagine,  to  make  the  picture  of  decay  and  inglorious  in- 
dolence so  engaging. 

*  And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became  ; 

For  Valour  had  relaxed  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretched,  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook  } 
And  softened  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 

Pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning  hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  Seguidille. 

«  Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 
Let  ,the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold. 
And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 
Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  Minion  bold  ; 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far  j 
Beneath  the  chesnut  tree  Love's  tale  was  told  5 

I  Mi 
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Far  f^lance  the  lines, of  sabres  flashinjif  briffht* 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  meady 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. '     p.  49-^1. 
The  tliree  siicceetling  stanzas  are  elaborate;  but  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  Ruccessfiil.     They  will  probably  be  oftener  quoted 
than  any  other  {>assage  in  the  poem. 

*  A  various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Her's  their  bold  port,  and  her's  their  martial  frown. 

And  her's  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause. 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws* 

*  And  O  !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land  ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave ! 
The  rugged  forrh  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave  ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid  ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  die  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  staid ! 

*  Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy. 
His  je&t  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them !  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  Nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  : 
And  Hr,  yon  Chieftatn-^strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  ! — the  Hero  is  thine  own.  *    p.  51-^5. 
The  Conclusion  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  noisy  than  spirited ; 
and  hiakes  up,  by  a  kind  of  sonorous  impetuosity,  for  whatever 
it  may  want  in  novelty,  or  variety  of  conception.     The  follow- 
ing verses  are  from  a  powerful  hand  certainly ; — and  yet  they 
might  be  matched,  perhaps,  without  any  great  expenditure  of 

Sower. — The  tone,  to  our  cars,  is  decidedly  vulgar ; — and  if 
Ir  Scott  had  never  written  any  tl>ing  better,  his  poetical  re- 
putation would  not  at  this  moment  have  stood  much  nighcr  than 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Battles  of  Talavcra. 

*  Go,  bafiled  Boaster  !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne  ! 

Say, 
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Sa79  thou  hast  I^c  his  legions  in  their  blood. 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frnstrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thii^e  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied  ; 
,     Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  ! 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried-* 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend>  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

•  Yes !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword» 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame  : 
Hark  1  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Gr;eme  ! 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  tlie  bursting  of  their  cannon  sounds 
To  bid  the  world  reecho  to  their  fame  I 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown'd ! 

•  O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays. 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  Held, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 

Tempcr'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd, 
And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword, 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield-— 
Shivered  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresford  !  *     p.  64— 66. 
Perhaps  it  is  our  nationality  which  makes  us  like  better  ihe 
illowing  tribute  to  General  Graham — though  there  is  some- 
ling,  we  believe,  in  the  softness  of  the  sentiment  that  will  be 
?lt,  even  by  English  readers,  as  a  relief  from  the  exceeding  chi- 
H)ur  and  loud  boastings  of  all  the  surrounding  stanzas* 

•  Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish.  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground ; 
He  dreamed  mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  hill. 
And  heard  in  Ebrcf  s  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rill. '     p.  67. 
We  arc  not  verj*  apt  to  quarrel  with  a  poet  for  his  poh'tics  ; 
•  and  really  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  that  Mr  Scott  should 
iv^  givmx  us  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction  on  this  score,  in  the 
atiflgement  of  Jiis  present  theme.     Lord  Wellington  and  his 
Uow- soldiers  have  well  deserved  the  laurels  thev  have  won  ; — 
>r  is  there  one  British  heait,  we  believe,  tliat  wdl  not  feel  proud 
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and  gratcrul  for  all  the  honours  with  which  British  genhis  call  i 
vest  their  names.  In  the  praises  which  Mr  Scott  has  bestowd 
ilierefore,  all  his  readers  will  sympathize ;  bnt  for  those  whi< 
he  has  "jcithheldf  there  are  some  tnat  will  not  so  readily  forp 
him  :  And  in  our  eyesy  wc  will'  confess,  it  is  a  sin  not  easSy 
be  expiated^  that  in  a  poem  written  substantially  for  the  purpc 
of  commemorating  the  brave  who  have  fought  of  fkUen  in  Spi 
and  PortuffjJ, — and  written  by  a  Scotchman, — there  shoiJd  be 
mention  of  the  name  ef  Moorh  \ — of  the  only  commander 
chief  who  has  fallen  in  tlA  memorable  contest ; — of  acommanc 
who  Was  acknowledged  as  the  model  and  pattern  of  a  Briti 
soldier,  when  Britisn  soldiers  stood  most  in- need  of  such  an  c 
ample ; — and  was,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  not  less  i 
every  manly  virtue  and  generous  affection,  than  for'  skill  a 
gallantry  in  his  profession.  A  more  pure,  or  a  more  exafe 
character,  certainly  has  not  yet'  appeared  upon  that  scene  whi 
Mr  Scott  has  sought  to  illustrate  with  the  splendour  of  his  j 
nius  ;  and  it  is  ^ith  a  mixture  of  shame  and  indignation,  that 
find  him  gnidging  a  single  ray  of  that  profuse  and  readShr  yield 
gloi-y  to  gild  the  grave  of  his  lamentca  countryman.  To  offe 
lavish  tribute  of  praise  to  the  living,  whose  task  is  stiH  inco 
plete,  may  be^  generous  and  munilicent ; — ^but,  to  departed  n 
rit,  it  is  due  in  strfctness  of  justice.  Who  will  deny  that  Sir  Jo 
Moore  was  all  that  wc  have  now  said  of  him  ?— or  who  will  doi 
that  his  untimely  death,  fn  the  hour  of  victory,  would  haye  \x 
Oiigi.  rl y  seized  u})on  by  an  impartial  poet,  as  a  noble  theme 
pcnerouK  lamcntaticm  and  eloquent  praise  ?' — But  Mr  Scott's  ] 
iUical  friends  have  fancied  it  for  their  interest  to  calumniate  1 
itieinory  of  this  illustrioas  and  accomplished  person  j  *^ — and  ] 

Sc 

•  -   - 

•  When  we  recdUeA  the  terms  of  high  refpeft  ahd  veneration  ^ 
wliich  Sir  John  Moore  was  mentioned  by  the  Commander^n-Chiei 
his  general  orders,  and  even  by  his  Majefty's  minifters  in  Parliament,  \ 
compare  it  with  the  p«ior  fcunlities  that  have  fince  been  vented  by  j 
fons  calling  themfclvcs  their  friends,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck  with 
perprtual  union  of  rancour  with  vulgarity,  and  with  the  infinite  fiip 
ority  that  the  true  heads  and  leaders  of  parties  always  pofltfs,  in  p< 
of  liberality,  over  their  bafer  retainers.  The  fame  thing  may  be 
ferved  in  the  tone  of  the  different  claflea  of  writers  by  wlbmn  parties 
fupported.  Mr  Scott^  for  inftaDce,  only  paffes  Sir  John  Moore  ove 
filence,  and  condemns  him  ^  to  reft  without  his  fame. '  But  an  Mgi 
ous  perfon,  who  compiles  what  he  calls  the  Hiftory  of  Eurape  for 
Edinburgh  Annual  Regifter,  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  <  the  pi 
•f  ^ovemmeut  were  fruftrated  by  the  puuUamnuiy '  of  that  gaUmt 
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i&cott  hBM  pepnitted  the  spirit  of  party  to  «tand  in  the  way,  not 
aonlv  of  poetical  iustice,  but  of  patriotic  and  generous  feeling. 

It  is  this  for  which  we  grieve,  and  feel  asliamed ; — this  harden- 
*inff  and  deadening  effect  of  political  animosities,  in  cases  where 
pcSitica  should  have  nothing  to  do  3 — this  apparent  per\Trsion9 
not  merely  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart ;  --this  implacable 
resentnaent,  which  wars  Jiot  only  with  the  living  but  with  the 
dead  J— and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defraudii^  a  departed  warrior 
of  his  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist  has  been  zealous  in  bis 
praise.  These  things  are  lamentable ;  and  they  cannot  be  alluded 
to,  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow  and  resentment.  But  they 
-mfEdct  not  the  &me.of  him,  on  whose  account  these  emotions  are 
au^ested.  The  wars  of  Spain,  and  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
wmbe  commemorated  in  a  more  imj}artial,  and  a  more  imperish- 
able record,  than  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick ; — and  iiis  hum- 
\}le  monument  in  the  citadel  of  Corunna,  will  draw  the  tears 
and  the  admiration  of  thousands,  who  concern  not  themselves 
«bout  the  exploits  of  his  more  fortunate  associates.— 

From  reflections  like  these  we  cannot  return  to  point  out  the 
verbal  inaccuracies  of  Mr  ^Scott,  or  his  faults  of  versification. 
The  former  are  at  least  as  numerous  in  this,  as  in  any  of  his 
•former  productions ; — the  latter,  though  less  frequent,  are  of  a 
iiDore  offensive  character.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  liardly  re- 
commend it  to  him  to  leave  his  own  cJld  style  for  that  of  which 
he  has  here  presented  us  with  a  specimen  ; — and  earnestly  en- 
tjreat  him  not  to  throw  away  his  fine  talents  upon  subjects  of 
tpmpor^  interest  ^  subjpcjts  on  whicli  a  bombasticol  pamphlet 

Cc3  will 

jrenl  i  —  But  this  is  as  it  fhould  be  4 — for  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  prove 
^rvcry  one  of  his  moveroeuts  to  have  been  wrong,  by  this  very  decifive 
circumflance,  that  they  are  all  fevercly  cenfured  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
French  anny !— that  is  to  fay,  in  ihofe  bulletins  that  have  always  cen* 
fared  moft  feverely  the  movements  which  have  given  them  the  mott  trou- 
We ;  and  have  not  ceafed  to  cenfnre  Lord  Wellington,  from  his  viAory 
at  Talavera  down  to  his  vlAory  at  Albuera.  Hie  annalift,  however, 
proceeds  to  fhow,  that  if  Sir  John  Moore  and  his  colleag\ie  had  not 
defpaircd  of  the  Spanifb  caufe,  they  would  have  found  reinforcements 
at  Corunna»  by  the  help  of  which  «  the  Fivnch  muft  inevitably  have  been 
tfkftroyed  ; — rwi  a  "rnan  of  8o«ilt's  army  would  have  efcaped  1  *  This  it 
^li|(htAil|-*and  it  is  only  a  -fpecimen  of  the  author's  faimefs,  modefty 
and  knowledge  upon  all  other  fubjeds.  The  misfortune  is,  that  his  an- 
nual volume  IS  rather  too  long  to  he  conveniently  read  throy^h  witl.in 
the  year.  In  this,  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  fiHs  eight  hun'ired 
clofe  printed  pages  of  double  columns  with  the  tranfaftions  of  ore  year» 
»^ucarly  ai'much^  we  take  it,  as  ouc  third  uf  Hume's  whole  hiilury^ 
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■will  always  produce  more  present  effect  than  the  most  e!&qnisite 
poetrjs  and  to  which  no  poetical  merit  will  ever  be  able  to 
draw  tlie  attention  of  posterity. 


Art.  VII.  An  Account  of  the  BaV^r  fought  near  Aspem^  on 
th^  Miirchficld^  on  the  21.  .^-22.  <}'  Mai/y  1809^  hetxcen  the 
jirchdiike  CharUs  of  Austria y  G.  iuatissimo  of  the  Imperial 
Austrian  AmiicSy  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  French  and  Allied  Aimies.  pp.  36.  Ridgeway. 
London,   1809. 


An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Corps  tmder  the  Duke  of 
BmnsmcJcy  from  the  time  ^f  its  Formation  in  Bohemia^  to  its 
Embarkation  for  England,  pp.  51.  IStockdale.  London, 
1810. 


An  Account  of  the  Saerifcrs  madcy  and  the  Sufferings  expert encedy 
by  the  valiant  h 'habitants  of  the  Tyrol  ana  Vorarlbergy  during 
the  last  and  preceding  JVars;  "jcith  a  Sketch  of  the  Military  E- 
vents  in  those  CouniricSy  and  Biosf'aphical  Partictdars  o/*  their 
Patriotic  Commander-in-Chief  Hojcr,  By  Major  C.  Mulier, 
Deputy  from  tlie  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  pp.  34r.  Juigne, 
London,  1810. 

"ITTe  have  collected,  under  one  head,  tliese  three  tracts,  the 
'  ^  only  OPC5,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  have  been  publish- 
ed in  this  countiT  relr.tive  to  the  most  important  campaign  in 
modern  times,  whether  we  regard  the  unexampled  scale  of  its 
militJiry  operations,  the  talents  and  valour  displayed  on  both 
sides,  or  the  consequences  arising  out  of  its  issue.  In  another 
point  of  view,  it  pre;?onts  a  subject  of  no  less  interesting,  though 
most  painful  mcditiition.  It  had  nearly  retrieved  the  fortunes \ 
of  Europe  j  and  it  i)resented  the  fairest,  we  much  fear  the  last, 
opportunity  to  England,  of  interfering  to  reduce  the  enemy  of 
national  independence  widiin  his  proper  limits.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  this  subject  from  being  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament  j  nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  it  ever  examined,  except  incidentidJy,  from 
its  partial  connexion  with  the  Walchercn  inquiry.  But,  now 
that  the  events  in  question  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  become 
matters  of  history,  and  may  be  contemplated  without  tli^  risk  of 
yielding  to  party  feelings,  wo  think  it  right  to  recortl  some  of 
the  particulars  relating  to  this  subject,  and  to  offer  such  remarks 
us  may  have  their  ui^c,  should  such  opportunities  ever  again  be 
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presented  to  the  country,  of  exerting  her  strength  for  the  rdal 
at  d  lasting  benefit  of  herself  and  her  continental  allies.  It  is 
proper  to  begin  with  a  few  words  on  the  contents  of  the  several 
txacts,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed. 

The  first,  is  an  exceeding  good  translation  of  tljc  Austrian 
official  account  of  the  mighty  combat  which  had  well  nigh  arrest- 
ed for  ever  the  progress  of  tlie  French  nmiies,  and  whicn,  in  spite 
of  tlie  untoward  events  that  have  since  himpened,  ought  to  en- 
courage us  in  keeping  alive  a  hope  of  setmg  France  once  ii.ore 
checked  by  the  only  continental  power  able  to  cu})e  with  her 
permanently  ; — we  mean  Austria.     Common  fame  ascribes  this 
piece  to  the  pen  of  Mr  Cjcntz  ;  and  certainly  it  merits  a  very 
nigh  place  aniong  the  productions  of  that  eminent  author.     But 
there  is  nothing  in  this  state  paper,  more  roniarkable,  dian  the 
dignified  candour  which  is  evident  throi'gliout  every  line^of  the 
iian^ative, — the  ample  justice  which  is  done  to  the  eneniy's  ex- 
ertions,—ard  the  fairness  with  which  everv  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance is  admitte^l,  even  such  as  materially  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  victor}'  claimed.     In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  model 
worthy,  not  merely  of  imitation  by  the  French  and   Spanish 
commanders,  but,  we  must  add,  that  if  deserves  the  attention  al- 
so of  ojir  own.  *     It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  attempt 
any  abrid^ccmciU  of  this  relation.     We  shall  therefore  only  ex- 
tract a  pa^sa<5e  or  two,  descriptive  of  the  unparalleled  fury  which 
characterized  the  exertions  oi  that  memorable  dav ;  anil,  after 
stating  the  general  result,  shaU  recommend  the  whole  to  the  e- 
special  attention  of  those,  who  consider  tlie  Southern  Peninsu- 
la as  the  only  part  of  tlie  world  in  which  the  French  Imve  e\'er 
been  &i^  opposed, — and  the  Spanish  levies  as  the  only  troops, 
except  twr  ^wn,  who  have  stoutly  foUght  the  common  enemy. 
AVe  may  premise,  that  the  Austrian  army  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  battalions  of  foot,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight: 
squadrons  of  horse ;  in  all,  75,000  effective  men  ; — with  eigh-* 
teen  batteries  of  brigade  artillery,  thirteen  of  artillery  of  posi- 
tion, and  eleven  of  horse  artiUerj'  j  in  all  288  pieces  of  caimon : — | 

C  c  4j  an 

•  Not  to  mention  more  celebrated  instances,  there  was  a  gazette 
published  ab.)ut  two  years  ago,  relating  to  the  capture  qf  St  Domin- 
go, which  must  have  made  tfvery  Englishman  feel  ashamed.  That 
city  was  taken  possession  of  very  peaceably ; — not  a  shot  was  fired : 
—yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  tlie  pomp  of  the  narrative  would  have 
offended  all  who  read  it,  had  the  General  (whose  nume  wc  have  for- 
gotten, not  having  ever  heard  it  either  before  or  since)  been  jc- 
lating  the  battles  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  or  Aspcm.  It  v as  \nh- 
len,  too,  m  the  style  of  the  Minerva  press  novels. 
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occupied  by  the  French.  This  corps  was  said  to  have  ccmsisted 
of  aoout  2150  men;  but  it  appears  never  to  have  exceeded 
2000 ;  and  this  was  its  efTective  force  wlipn  the  retreat  com- 
Tuenced.  It  first  took  tlic  field  in  Bohemia,  al)out  the  middle  of  I 
May  1809;  and,  after  a  great  number  of  affairs,  in  which  its 
conduct  was  exccediiigly  handsome,  was  compelled,  by  the  ar- 
mistice which  followed  tlie  dreadful  battle  of  Wa^ram,  tochoogel 
between  the  prospect  of  bcini^  disbanded,  if  Austria  ahouldl 
makepeace  with  France,  and  the  chance  of  fighting  its  way  I 
throu^  Germany,  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat  into  EnglancLl 
As  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  kept  himself  clear  of  all  en- 
gagements with  the  court  of  Vienna,  otlier  than  tliose  which 
one  independent  state  may  contract  with  another,  he  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  choose  between  those  two  alternatives,  and  ei- 
ther to  make  common  cau^  with  Austria,  and  abide  by  the  result 
of  her  nogotintions,  or  to  act  for  himself,  and  encounter,  sing- 
ly, the  hoi^tililies  of  the  French  armies  scattereil  over  the  em- 
pire. He  maiifull>  preferred  the  latter  part ;  and,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  commenced l:ii  long  and  hazardous  march  towards  the 
coast.  As  smm  as  liis  intentions  were  made  known,  he  was  de- 
serted by  n)anv  officer.^,  and  above  three  hunflred  men,  whose 
places  he  supplied  from  recniitN  luitraineil  and  unclothed,  wim 
followed  this  little  army.  In  the  course  of  the  retreat,  they 
were  frequently  o])pohed,  chieriy  by  Saxon  and  \\"cstphaliau 
troops ;  and  Ijad  to  fight,  in  particular,  one  very  severe  biit- 
tle  at  ^iallii^;^Uuit5  v.liere  they  sustained  a  loss  ul*  ten  oflicci-s 
and  seviral  hundred  men,  (we  are  net  told  how  many) ;  but 
succeedcKl  in  gaining  possession  of  the  place,  and  dislodging  the 
enemy,  (from  whom  they  took  above  1600  prisoners),  which 
was  essentially  necessary  to  their  sjiie  progress.  1  hey  ugaia  of- 
fered battle  at  Oelfern,  which,  after  some  skirmishing,  was 
declined;  and,  after  several  petty  rencontres,  in  one  of  which 
600  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  n  detachment  of  only  150, 
they  began  their  embarkation  on  the  \Vc»ser,on  the  7th  of  August, 
which  was  successfully  completed,  notwidistanding  several  inter* 
ruptions,  chiefly  from  tho  Uanibh  forces  and  batteries :  and,  on 
tlie  8th,  they  were  taken  under  the  pjf)tt*ction  of  an  Eugli.sli ] 
squadron,  ami  safely  conveyed  to  England,  where  ihey  have' 
since  been  taken  into  the  senicj  of  this  country, — according  to 
a  principle  which  hcems  to  huAC  grown  up  of  very  liUe  years, 
with  le-ns  cppo^iiicm,  or  even  remark,  tlmii  tlie  statcbUien  at  die 
bepinning  of  the  present  reign  coukl  eusiiy  have  credited; — a 
pnnc'i'ie  which  seems  bottomtd  in  one  of  two  j>Obitions,  neither 
pf  which,  we  dare  to  say,  its  advocate^  would  venture  to  main- 
Jain  ; — either  that  the  country,  tntliuling  Iiclandand  tlie  Irish 
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fail  to  remember  the  battles  on  the  Danube,  of  which  we  hav« 
so  recently  been  contemplating  the  official  and  authentic  ac- 
counts J  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  Tyrolese  peasants  des- 
patch Frendi  armies  in  a  style  so  infinitely  superior,  impressions 
will  naturally  arise  very  unfavourable  either  to  the  use  of  rqpi- 
lar  armies,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Tyrolese  historian.  In  truth, 
the  total  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  in  the  two 
days'  felting  in  the  Tyrol,  falls  not  far  short  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  French  in  the  niemorabte  battle  of  Aspem. 

But  to  pursue  these  exploits. — The  enemy  poured  new  armien 
into  this  mountainous  district;  and  they  were  partly  annihilated/ 
and  the  rest  repulsed.  Lefebvre  cntored  with  24,000,  Rusea 
with  8000,  and  Marmont  with  6000  or  7000.  While  Fevron 
approached  from  another  ouarter  with  a  fourth  army,  the 
three  latter  were  wholly  defeated.  Lefebvre's  numbers  saved 
him  indeed  from  absolute  destruction;  but,  after  committing 
unparalleled  atrocities,  he  was  compelled  to  *  seek  safety  in 
an  inglorious  fli^t  directed  towards  Vienna, '  leaving  ^  tnou- 
sands  slain.'  Soon  after  this,  the  armistice  between  France 
and  Austria  was  concluded,  and  the  Austrian  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Tyrol : — But  Hofer  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  whole  province — and  the  expected  renewal 
of  the  war  soon  difilised  universal  joy  and  hope ; — and  when 
Lefebvre  again  advanced  with  40,000  men  to  occupy  tlie  coun- 
try, accorwn^  to  the  armistice,  Hofer  marched  to  meet  him^ 
and  obliged  hun  to  retreat,  ^  leaving  behind  10,000  killed,  and 

*  1500  prisoners, '  besides  waggon  stores,  horses,  &c.  Hie 
Tyrolese  lost  in  this  affair  only  i  50  killed,  and  382  wounded. 
A  few  days  after  this,  Hofer  attacked  the  enemy  with  one  di- 
vision of  his  troops,  and  killed  1000  cavalry,  and  870  infantry, 
and  took  150  prisoners — with  a  loss  of  only  83  killed  and  1  j^2 
wounded.  He  next  killed  6000,  and  routed  4W0  more,  by  a 
stratagem  performed  with  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  a  nar- 
row pass, — Closing  only  53  killed  and  13  wounded.  On  the  very 
day  after,  he  again  attacked  the  enemy,  and  seems  to  have  out- 
done his  own  outdoings ; — for  he  took  1000  prisonei*s  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage ; — and  tlie  enem/a 
*'  other  losses  in  this  affair^  amountedto  7000  killed  and  2000 

•  wounded,'  whUe  the  Tyrolese  lost  only  324  killed  and  415 
wounded.   After  several  attacks  of  the  same  description,  ^  10,500 

•  men,  the  relics  of  an  army  of  40,000,  retreated  to  Reichen- 

*  hall  and  Saltzburgh. '  In  the  mean  time,  Rusea's  army,  dur- 
ing eight  days,  lost  3000  killed  and  wounded,  beside  cannon  and 
ammunition — the  Tyrolese  only  losing  433  killed  and  wounded: 
And  Lefebvre's  army  being  now  pursued  in  Saltzburgh,  in  one 
battle  he  lost  3576  killed  and  wounded,  759  prisoners,  and  S 
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doubt:  But  narradves  like  Major  MuHer's  are  unbecoming  so 
good  a  cause,  and,  we  should  think,  arc  not  even  likely  to 
gain  credit  in  the  public  offices,  or  to  obtain  grants  of  money 
tor  those  whom  the  example  of  the  J^anish  and  Portuguese 
patriots  may  have  taught  to  indulge  in  such  dreams.  We  shall 
close  these  remarks  with  an  extract  from  Major  MuUer's  tract, 
giving  a  few  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  illustrious 
Hofer,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  same  page 
irtdrtht)se  of  William  Tell  and  Gustavus  Vasa ;  and  woukl  be 
recorded  there,  if  it  were  not  an  almost  invariable  rule  witli 
the  distributors  of  human  fame,  to  adore  fortune  rather  than 
virtue,  and  direct  their  judgments  by  the  event. 

*  Andreas  Hofer  was  a  native  of  Sand,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1771.  His  excellent  moral  and  religious 
character,  the  uncommon  acuteness  and  deptli  of  his  understandings 
for  one  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
together  with  his  modesty  and  integrity,  procured  him,  at  an  early 
age,  the  esteem  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  valley,  about  1 2,000  in 
number,  among  whom  he  was  appointed  to  fill  an  office  which  near- 
ly answers  to  that  of  an  English  justice  of  the  peace.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  acquired,  iit  the  highest  degree,  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen.  Whenever  his  native  land  was  threatened  with  hostile 
mcursions,  Hofer  always  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brave  in- 
habitanu  of  his  valley  ;  and  in  all  the  actions  which  took  place,  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  courage,  than  by  his  sagacity. 
He  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  expert  riflemen  in  Tyrol ;  and  in 
every  engagement,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he  was  never 
seen  without  his  favourite  weapon. 

*  Hofer  was  too  strongly  imbued  with  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  not  to  be  deeply  mortified  at  the  alienation  of  the  Tyrol 
from  the  Austrian  sceptre.  He  perceived  but  too  clearly,  that  his 
impoverished  country  would  soon  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  if 
it  continued  under  the  Gallo-Bavarian  yoke.  Thrice  he  repaired  to  * 
Vienna,  to  represent  the  situadon  of  the  once  happy  Tyrolese,  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  ;  to  implore  their  suc- 
cour ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  Austria  was  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
fresh  war  with  their  tyrants  ;  hoping  that,  in  case  of  hostilities,  his 
countrymen,  who  were  still  warmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, might  be  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  These  hopes  were  not  en- 
tirely disappointed  ;  he  returned,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  war. 

'  The  long  expected  day  at  length  arrived  ;  and  Hofer,  with  two  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  companions  in  arms,  concerted  a  plan 
for  attacking  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops,  who  then  occupied 
the  country.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on 
tbe  enemy,  should  be;giren  by  saw-dust  thrown  into  the  Inn,  the 
principal  river  of  the  country.     In  all  the  places  upon  its  banks, 
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cumstahces  which  rendered  the  Emperor's  situation  in  1809  far 
more  auspicious,  with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  France,  than 
it  had  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ilevohitionary  war, 
and  of  the  dreadful  change  which  had  then  takenjplace  in  the 
njilitary  policy  and  resources  of  the   French.      Tne  salutary 
reforms  which  had  l)een  effected  in  tlic  army,  chiefly  by  a- 
bandoning,  to  a  great  extent,   the  radical  error  of  trusting 
only  to  old  officers,  or  only  promoting  young  ones  when   they 
made  up  for  their  youth  by  the  extent  of  their  armorial  bearings, 
and  the  wise  measure  •f  placing  it  under  the  entire  command 
of  the  Archduke,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  most  important 
of  those  happy  circumstances.      But  the  great  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  is  still  more 
worthy  of  notice.     The  repeated  proofs  of  Frc  nch  ambition  and 
perfidy  which  had  been  furnished  since  tlie  peace  of  Presburgh, 
hoih  in  the  transactions  of  Buonaparte  with  Austria,  and  with 
other  countries, — the  war  in  Spain, — the  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards Holland, — and  the  treatment  of  his  German  subjects  and 
allies, — had  at  lengtli  rouseil  the  people,  l>oth  in  tlie  hereditary 
States  and  in  the  empire  at  large,  to  a  sense  of  their  immediate 
danger  from  so  daring  and  so  iaithlcss  a  neighbour, — and  had 
begotten  a  disposition  to  resist  his  further  encroachments,  of 
which  there  lias  been  no  other  example  since  the  wars  of  the 
Empress  Queen.     The  fear  dt  war,  wWch  had  universally  pre- 
vailed ever  «incc  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  was  no  longer  to 
be  perceived — the  necessity  of  exertion  and  resistance  was  ge- 
Demlly  acknowledged — the  hatred  of  France  and  of  Frenchmen 
became  daily  more  strongly  felt — and  uneouivocal  proofe  were 
exhibited,  in  the  mutual  treatment  of  individnals,  that  their  re- 
spective coimtries  had  reached  the  point  when  oppression  pre- 
scribes bounds  to  its  own  progress,  by  provoking  resistance. 

In  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  snail  not  content  ourselves 
with  following  the  example  of  the  ministers  who  planned  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Hclder,  and  appealing  to  the  ^  testimony  of  ex- 
perience and  the  nature  of  man. '  We  sliall  not  merely  ask,  in 
a  taunting  manner,  whether  it  requires  evidence  to  show  that 
•  oppression  begets  resistance ; '  but  wo  sliall  refer  to  facts  which 
are  known  to  every  one  who  recollects  die  history  of  die  year 
1 809.  llie  official  correspondence  and  proclamations  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  governments,  are  lx4bre  the  world, — in 
whidi  the  former,  at  a  time  wlien  no  mortal  can  conceive  that 
it  shoukl  have  been  desirous  of  war,  or  averse  to  shutting  its 
eyes  upon  any  trifling  offence,  especially  towards  individuals,, 
tievertnelcss  complains  of  the  ill  treatment  which  French  sub- 
jects of  late  exj^erienced  in  all  parts  of  the  Emperor's  dominions. 
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The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  other 
wealtliy  lK)dief<,  advanced  their  funds,  and  even  their  fiimitiire, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state, — the  zeal  of  the  citizens,  the 
militia,  and  even  the  volunteers,  to  share  in  the  dangers  olf  the 
regidar  troops,  -the  universal  anxiety  for  a  rupture  of  the  nespo- 
ciations,  botn  those  which  preceded  the  war,  and  those  which  led 
to  the  peace, — the  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  arniistioc* 
notTvidistanding  the  defeat  at  Wagram,  which  immediatdy  suc- 
ceeded,— and  by  the  peace  itself, — are  circumstances  which  do 
one  can  sufficiently  admire,  who  recollects  the  torpor  of  Ac 
Austrian  people  at  all  former  periods  of  the  Revolution  war — 
who  reflects,  in  particular,  upon  the  general  disindinBtion  to 
hostilities  with  France — the  not  ill-ibunded^  though  certaiolj 
excessive  dread  of  her  arms — and  the  eagerness  for  peace  after 
the  first  defeats  —an  eagerness  so  striking,  that  Mr  Gentz  has 
described  it  bv  saying,  ^  Ffad  a  board  been  carried  round  die 

*  hereditary  dommions,  with  the  single  sentence  Peace  is  signed^ 

*  no  one  would  have  stopped  to  a^  the  terms.  *  The  army 
raised  by  taking  advanti^  of  such  a  natural  feeling,  amoimtea| 
to  400,000  regulars,  m  a  state  of  equipment  approachiDjg  to  per-t 
toction^  and  of  a  considerably  greater  number  of  irregohrj 
troops.  The  French  minister,  in  his  correspondence  with' 
Count  M.  Munich  in  June  1808,  complains  of  the  Aastriaoi 
having  added  ISOO  men  to  every  r^imdnt  in  their  service,  and 
of  their  having  raised  400,000  militia  by  a  sort  of  conscriptsoo  ; 
and  the  minister  of  war,  in  his  report  of  September  I5vi^  de- 
scribes Austria  as  having  700,000  men  on  foot,  and  characterizes 
her  exertions  by  saying,  *  that  to  rabe  this  army,  her  popolatiaii 
has  been  exposed  to  d^trucdon. '  (X  the  spirit  which  animat- 
ed the  Hungarians,  we  have  a  specimen,  in  the  utter  fiukire  of 
all  the  enemy's  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
a  chief,  whose  ill  treatment  of  them  has  long  be^i  too  well 
known ; — attempts,  made  after  possession  had  been  taken  of  his 
capital,  and  before  any  thing  like  victory  had  attended  his  arms. 

.  The  state  of  the  Tyrol  we  nave  abrcaay  had  an  opportoni^  ol* 
contemplating ;  but  there  are  other  proo&  of  (he  spirit  whidi 
prevailed  in  that  femous  province,  and  which  cannot  be  s«»- 
pccted  of  exaggeration.  The  proclamation  of  Eugene,  the 
French  viceroy  of  Italy,  dated  26th  October  1809,  q>eekB  a 
language  not  to  be  mistaken.    '  Listening  (sayt  he)  to  perfi- 

*  dious  suggestions,  you  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  unn, 
^  and  have  subverted  them ;  and  now  you  are  gathering  the 

*  hitter  fruits  of  your  rebelhon.    Terror  governs  your  cities; 

*  idleness  and  misery  reign  in  you ;  discord  is  in_ me  midst  of 

wh 


*  vou;  and  disorder  every  where  prevails.'     This,  too, 
'u-  the  peace  of  Austria  with  France  had  been  made  kiM>«n« 
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aduding  the  stipulation— enough  to  chill  those  brave  peasants 
idth  absolute  despair — that  they  should  be  abandoned  to  their 
French  and  Bavarian  masters,  against  whom  they  had  risen  in 
ftvour  of  Austria,  At  any  rate,  it  was  above  six  montlis  after 
he  insurrection  had  broke  out,  and  near  four  after  the  battle 
)f  Wagram.  The  viceroy  proceeds — *  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror and  Kin^  (Napoleon),  touched  with  your  deplorable  si- 
tuation, and  with  the  testimonies  of  repentance  which  several 
'  of  you  have  conveyed  to  his  throne,  '  &c.  He  then  calls  on 
^  them  to  lay  down  their  arras  ;  '  and  threatens  them  with  com- 
pulsion if  they,  reftise;  but  adds,  *  that  his  army  will  be  preceded 
'  by  commissioners  appointed  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to 
'  do  justice  to  the  demands  they  may  have  to  make ; '  and  con- 
cludes thus: — ^  Tyrolese  I  If  your  complaints  and  demands  be 
*  well  founded,  I  hereby  promise  that  justice  shall  be  done  you. ' 
£ucb  is  the  language  of  the  enemy,  in  speaking  of  the  Tyrolese 
insurrection,  wnen  it  had  lasted  inany  months.  The  report  of 
Colonel  Taxis  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  gives  us,  it  maybe 
presumed,  no  exaggerated  account  of  its  commencement.  The 
ps^r  is  dated  Insprucky  April  iSik ;  and,  after  stating  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  insurgents  over  both  French  ancT  Bavarian 
troops  in  all  quarters,  it  gives  the  number  of  French  prisoners 
sent  into  Inspruck  in  the  course  of  five  days,  at  3000  to  4000,  and 
of  Bavarians  above  12,000;  and  praises,  in  the,  highest  terms» 
the  entiiusiasm  and  valour  of  the  people  in  every  corner  of  th0 
countT}'. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  that 
this  most  wholesome  spirit  prevaikdi  Insurrections  had  burst 
tbrth  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  In  Saxony,  Westphalia 
and  Hanover,  the  insurgents  made  head  against  the  govera- 
ment  to  a  very  formidable  extent.  We  shall  not  enumerate  the 
various  proofe  of  this  which  the  whole  history  of  the  spring  1809 
affords ;  but,  referring  to  the  most  prominent  case,  let  us  only 
recollect  die  gallant  exploits  of  Schill,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  kind  of  spirit  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  fearless  courage 
—the  very  desperation — with  which  it  displayed  itself.  Schiffs 
campaigii  began  before  the  Austrian  government  bad  commenc- 
ed nostiljties;  and,  so  little  was  the  success  which  attemlcd 
him  connected  with  the  victory  of  Asperne,  that  he  entered 
Stralsund  only  three  days  after  that  great  battle ;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  from  this  his  last  success,  terminated  his  glorious 
career.  *     The  Germmi  gazettc«$,  tiuch  of  them  at  least  as  durst 

D  d  2  speak 

*  He  took  possession  of  Stralsund,  May  25th  ;  and  the  Danish 
md  Dutch  troops  advancing  on  the  81st,  he  fell  by  a  musket  jbot 
in  the  engagement. 
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ispes^i  their  sentiments  on  the  war,  asserted,  that  the  standard 
of  this  brave  man  was  surrounded  by  very  nearly  40,000  of  his 
countrymen,  many  of  them  refugees  from  tlie  dispersed  or  sub- 
jugatea  armies  of  Prussia.  His  numerous  successes  over  the 
enemy — the  variety  and  safety  of  his  movements^— the  distance 
to  which  he  conducted  his  corps — are  sufficient  proois,  cither  of 
its  force,  or  of  the  dispositions  of  the  countiy  in  which  it  acted : 
And  we  care  not  whicn  of  the  alternatives  is  admitted  $  for  ei-^ 
ther  proves  the  state  of  the  north  of  Germany.  The  conduct 
of  the  enemy,  however,  miiy  convince  those,  whom  nothing  eisd 
dm  persuade  to  think  fevourably  of  any  thing  north  of  the  P3'- 
renees.  He  found  it  necessary  to  send  Ma^al  Kellerman  to 
the  Elbe,  with  a  force  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  jiot- 
withstanding  all  his  demands  for  such  supplies  in  other  quarters^ 
But  SchiU  is  not  the  only  name  to  which  we  may  appeal  in 
Support  of  our  assertions.  We  have  in  this  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  living  witn^s  of  the  situation  in  which  Germa- 
ny was  daring  the  summer  of  1 809.  The  existence  of  die  Duke ,' 
of  Brunswick,  and  his  small  but  gallant  corps,  is  decisive  of  tlie 
point/  Its  strength  never  greatly  exceeded  1500  men,  after  the 
first  few  days  of  its  retreat ;  and  this  handful  of  soldiers,  sup-^ 
ported  by  no  cooperation  >7hatever — acting  in  concert  with  no^ 
lx)dy — forming  a  detached  coi'ps,"bf  a  description  the  most  hate-j 
fill  to  the  enemy  on  every  ground  political  and  personal,  ac4 
tually  marched  across  all  Germany,  from  Bohemia  to  the  Nortlij 
Sea,  without  any  confusion  or  any  very  great  danger,  or  any*, 
extraordinary  efforts,  although  there  were  some  French  troops  \ 
scattered  over  every  part  dt  their  march.  Could  such  a  move-  ^ 
ment  as  this  have  been  made  in  any  part  of  a  country  subject, 
nay  in  tolerably  quiet  submission,  to  France  ?  Could  it  have 
been  made  in  any  part  of  Germany,  which  was,  during  former 
wars,  the  theatre  of  the  French  campaigns  ?  Could  any  tiling 
more  fomaiitic  have  been  fancied  than  such  a  march  as  this,  Bi- 
ter the  battle  of  Friedland  ?  And  yet  this  retreat  was  begun  above 
six  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  SchiU,  and  nearly  a  fortnight  aftei^ 
the  armistice  of  Znaym  had  seemed  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
Austrians,  and,  in  part  at  least,  to  set  free  the  French  armies.* 
Nothing,  surely,  can  be  imagined  more  calculated  to  prove,  in 
a  practical  manner,  the  insecurity  of  the  footing  which  the  ene- 
my then  had  in  Germany — the  nice  balance  on  which  his  pos- 
session of  that  country  hingal — fiis  inability  to  detach  liis  scat- 
tered parties  upon  other  services  than  those  of  keeping  their  se^. 
Veral  districts  quiet — his  incai)acity,  as  it  were,  to  stir  from  his 
ftctual  position,  lest  any  motion  shoulil  be  followed  by  some  new 
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parte  to  liis  Senate  a  month  before,  cle«irly  proved  the  seeds  a 
dissension  to  have  been  jnm-e  than  sown.  From  that  period, 
communicatiors  were  held  between  tjie  cabinets  of  London  and 
Vienna,  upon  the  great  interests  about  to  be  placed  at  stake 
The  correspondence  between  the  French  government  and  Count 
Mettenuch,  the  Austrian  minister,  from  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer 1808  to  tlie  time  when  Buonaparte  went  to  Spain,  was  thei 
fully  made  known  to  us,  and  gave  sure  indications  of  an  apj 
proaching  rupture.  The  refusal  to  allow  Austria  any  share  ii 
the  confiirences  at  Erfurth,  and  tl^e  manner  of  that  refusal, 
must  alone  have  confirmed  the  .sfiMj>ieion8  excited  by  the  differ- 
ent language  usal  in  speakingi!  U:i  sia  and  hor,  in  tlie  message 
to  the  Senate.  But  tlie  admis^ion  in  the  Kii)g*s  decLiration, 
published  in  Januarj'  1809,  wholly  removes  whatever  dcubi 
might  be  left  as  to  the  Er.glish  govermiifiit  being  aware  ol 
the  iraj>ending  storm  ; — an  admission  which  Buonaparte,  when 
in  quoi^t  of  proofs  against  Austria,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  *  prxh 
vidential ; '  as  indeed  he  could  little  have  hoped  for  so  pro- 
digious an  indiscretion  even  from  the  British  cabinet.  Very 
early  in  1 809,  accredited  agents  from  Vienna  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, with  ample  details  even  of  the  projected  plans  of  ope- 
ration ;  and  we  assert  confidendy,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  had  complete  authentic  information  that  war  between 
Prance  and  Austria  must  ensue  in  a  few  weeks,  as  early  at  least 
as  February  in  that  year.  We  speak  quite  within  compass  pur- 
posely,— otherwise  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  dating  the  pe- 
riod of  this  information  much  earlier.  From  this  moment, 
then,  the  whole  attention  of  the  British  cabinet  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  approaching  contest  in  German j'  j  and  they  who 
defend  the  measure  of  pouring,  at  that  critical  period,  ahnost 
our  whole  dis})oseablo  iorce  into  Portugal,  must  be  prepared  to 
frhow  in  what  mamier  diat  policy  has  bettered  the  cause  of  tlie 
Peninsula. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  conferences 
at  Erfurth  and  the  actual  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  we 
were  consUmtly  feeding  our  army  in  Portugal  with  fresh  sup* 
plies.  Every  one  now  knows,  with  how  little  attention  to  a*} 
practicable  object  the  expedition  under  Sir  John-  Moore  was 
})lanned.  It  is  univcrs.illy  admitted,  that  the  army  under  tliat 
gallant  commander  and  his  coiuljutor,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
advance  for  the  purpose  of  retreating.  If  any  one  denies  this, 
and  flatters  himself  widi  the  notion  that  this  disastrous  march 
acted  as  a  diversion,  and  gave  time  to  the  Spaniards, — still  he 
must  allow,  that  the  troops  already  in  Portugal,  after  thc^fir^at 
hucccsscs  there,  could  have  held  their  ground  at  least  as  long  as 
the  war  s^lioiild  Li-t  in  Germany  j  and  that  there  was  no  nece?*- 
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des^ndcncy  ?  Wlience  proceed  those  fisars, 
prudence, — that  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the 
any  scheme  for  which  there  is  not  some  accu*- 
n  record  ?  Perhaps,  firom  those  who  recom- 
re  attention  to  the  mana^^enient  of  our  internal 
ject  to  all  uitertbrence  with  Continental  policy, 
i  the  sea  which  separates  us  from  Europe,  and 
udl  upon  that  sea, — who  hold  in  abhorrence,  as 
m,  au  foreign  expeditions,  and  every  armament 
nature  purely  defensive  ?  Or,  perchance,  tKA 
from  the  visionaries  who,  hating  war  in  the  ab- 
I  to  every  mode  of  conducting  it  which  involves 
ling,  and  wounding ; — who,  considering  battles 
IS  tiling,  are  for  being  at  war  as  safely  as  pos- 
ding  it  impossible  to  remain  at  peace,  and,  hav- 
xpcdient  to  avoid  hostilities,  are  willing  to  sub- 
necessity  which  the  enemv  imposes,  but  at  the 
ble, — and  only  to  fight  when  absolute  necessity 
-,  finally,  do  those  taunts  about  wild  projects, 
e  plans,  proceed  from  the  statesmen  who  xe- 
I  economy  in  the  application  of  our  resources  ( 
iiigsome  danger  nearer  home,  would  reserve 
le  country  to  encounter  it  j — who  consider  every 
nia  facie  objectionable,  and  only  to  be  justified 
opportunities,  and  the  most  pregnant  proois  of 
;  it  in  any  of  these  quarters  that  the  objections 
nate  ? — ibr  in  such  quarters  they  would  at  least 
itency. — No  such  thing.  They  proceed  from 
fthe  ioregin  system, — from  the  general  advocates 
•from  the  men  who  have  for  near  twenty  years 
alf  the  world  over  in  quest  of  landing-places 
'  might  be  disembarked, — ^who  are  so  enamour- 
itures,  that  they  seldom  consider  whether  a  de- 
ucceed  or  iiot,^-still  less  whether  its  success  be 
vho  are  satisfied,  provided  so  many  thousand 
nto  so  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and 
t,  unshipped  anywhere  beyond  tlie  tour  seas; 
irt,  nor  matters  it  in  how  small  a  proportion, 
1  lelanded  in  this  country  ; — who,  in  a  word, 
any  expedition  is,  in  their  view  of  the  matter, 
all  times  to  no  expedition ; — and  have  Jiown 
t  what  our  troopsnips  are  doing,  so  they  be? 
Iiinp.  In  short,— marvellous  to  tell, — this  ob^ 
ilty  in  the  execution,  and  uncertainty  and  risk 
irgcd  by  tliose  who  preferred,  to.  the  plan  uiv 
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rordcd  tlie  material  advantage — an  advantage  of 
jrtance  to  a  country  governed  by  such  councih 
aged  our  affairs, — that  our  rulers  were  not  called 

vtrj'  far  before  them,  or  to  trust  much  to  their 
,  or  even  to  their  information, — but  might,  even 
ad  taken  a  favourable  tuni,  have  tlius  thrown  into 
nhilc  it  for  tlic  first  time  hung  poised,  the  weight 
Dperation. 

lat  all  our  armaments  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
rried  ihroiir^li,  and  that  we  were  left  at  home 
e  troops  wliich  formed  the  Walcheren  expedi* 
in  April  ihc  actual  rupture  between  France  and 
:nown  ;  and,  at  ihat  time,  it  i^  proved  that  we  had 
)  men  ready  to  embnrk  for  any  service. — But  it 

th.nt  tills  Ibrcc  was  insufticient — and  that  events 
justified  the  expectation  of  Austria  making  a  better 
cfore,  against  the  common  enemy.  In  a  few  weeks, 
ne  the  news  of  the  Tyroksc  insurrection,  at  first 
iccessfiil — of  the  risings  in  various  j>arts  of  Ger- 
ircr.teiiinprs  in  Holland — and  of  Schill's  exploits 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  urged,  the  British  cfl; 
lOt  gifted  with  either  the  s;igacity  which  can  antici- 
Table  opportunity,  and  prepare  to  profit  by  it — oi:. 
tiule  and  energy  at  once  to  seize  the  moment  when 
riierc  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  remark  ;  and 
Further  admit,  that  those  distinguished  charactersl 
the  period  in  question,  entirely  occupied  witli  in-.) 

caballing  against  one  another,  and  preparing  to 
in  a  short  time  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
-a  state  of  things  rather  inauspicious,  it  must  be 
he  business  whicli  they  had  undertaken,  of  con- 
japarte  on  the  Continent.  Yet,  they  had  so  fair  I 
the  approaching  campaign  in  Germany ;  the  spirit 
all  over  that  country  was  so  speedily  declared, — and 
ch  followed  the  great  victory  of  Asi>erne  lasted  so 
I  en  circumstanced  as  our  rulers  were,  it  is  scarcely 
mprehend  how  they  should  have  avoided  for  onco 
p  to  effect  some  real  scmce  to  the  conmion  cause, 
nothing  was^o  be  risked, — that  we  were  to^i^-ait  till 
lid  be  gained  by  Austria, — that  we  were  to  stand 
I  (Mir  sea,  and  let  that  magnanimous  power  play 
;t  part  of  the  game  on  which  she  had  staked  her 
:ill,  one  should  think,  it  v.ould  have  been  easy  to 
lie  of  this  suspense  in  prepariiig  such  a  force  as 
vantage  of  her  good  fortune  ; — at  any  rate,  it  was 
•eparo  for  a  voyage  to  the  coa^t  between  the  Elbe 
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and  W<*ser,  as  for  the  navigation  of  the  Sdieklt ;  and,  in  point 
of  length  and  difficulty,  the  one  voyage  did  not  greatly  surpass; 
the  oUier.  If  then  the  expedition  had  been  ready  to  sail,  and 
had  put  to  sea  as  soon  a^i  in trli:n;cnce  of  the  battle  of  Asporn^* 
arrivt-d,  can  any  man  pretend  to  doubt,  that  the  landing  of 
40,000  EngHhh  troops,  the  best  disciplined  and  appointed  mat 
ever  sailed  from  our  coasts,  would  have  operated  upon  Ger- 
many, and  upon  the  enemy,  in  a  manner  decisive  of  a  cair>puign 
at  that  moment  hanging  in  perfect  suspense  ?  Even  if  the  ex 
pedition  had  not  set  sail  until  the  time  when  it  Actually  departed 
to  Walcheren,  that  is,  until  the  news  of  the  armistice  arrived  ; 
greatly  as  the  chances  of  complete  success  would  have  been  les- 
sened, yet  must  we  admit,  that  the  unsubdued  spirit  still  re- 
maining in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol, — the  anxiety  of  all  rankA 
of  the  Emperor's  subjects  for  a  rupture  of  the  armi»tlce, — the* 
unbroken  strength  of  tlie  Ilutij^arian  dominions,— the  respect- 
able force  still  under  tlic  Archduke's  command, — and  the  ma* 
nifeet  unwillingness  of  Russia  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  af- 
forded the  strongest  temptations  to  adventure  our  army  in  th^ 
north  of  Germany,  instead  of  madly  burying  it  in  Walclicren, 
or  dashing  it  against  the  iron  wall  of  Hanuers.  .  The  sale  re* 
treat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  at  that  very  time,  not  to 
inention  the  easy  retiirn  of  the  inconsiderable  convoy  undet 
tiord  Cathcart  in  180.5,  after  the  fatal  campaign  of  Austerlltii, 
may  suffice  to  show  how  little  risk  such  a  measure  would  have 
encounteretl,  of  exposing  our  forces  to  any  sudden  or  severe 
disaster.  I'here  was,  indeed,  nothing  in  Uie  north  of  Ger« 
many  to  make  heml  against  such  an  army  as  we  then  possessed  | 
and  its  being  joined  by  thousands  of  German  soldiers  immedi- 
ately on  its  arrival,  is  a  matter  of  certainty  rather  than  proba- 
bility,— unless,  indeed,  the  whob  order  of  persons  was  anni- 
hilate, or  had  changed  tlieir  nature,  from  whom  Schill  raised 
an  army  in  a  few  weeks, — surrounded  though  he  was  by  coipji 
of  the  enemy, — ^without  any  ostensible  commission  or  appearance 
of  power  to  protect  his  followers, — disavowed  by  tlie  govern- 
ment he  was  attempting  to  save, — and  labouring  under  every 
disadvantage  from  want  of  rosource^,  name,  allianccs^— that  can 
be  conceived  to  obstruct  the  beginnings  of  such  an  enterprize- 

That  these  are  not  merely  the  speculations  of  closet  politi* 
cians,  the  tlieories,  for  instance,  ot  Mr  Windhami  who  U 
known  to  have  entertained  tlie  strongest  opinions  upon  this 
point,-**and  who,  in  his  inimitable  speech  upon  H\c  W  alclieren 
inquiry,  gave  a  general  sUitcment  of  these  sentiments,— -we  arc 

Srepared  to  show,  upon  authority  which  is  scarcely  liable  to  the 
iiputation  of  not  coming  from  sufficiently  practical  sources. 
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the  course  of  that  memorable  inquiry — thai  inquiry 
has  coutributed  more  to  fix  tlie  character  of  the  Pariub- 
'  as  well  1^  of  the  Govenunent,  than  half  a  oentury  of 
'  or  indemnity  votes  ever  did  before,  certain  portions  of 
londence  were  unwillinffly  communicated,  which,  how- 
fective  and  ^bled,  tended  to  throw  considerabk  light 
iie  subject  of  the  present  discussion.  One  of  these  docu- 
contains  an  extract  of  two  paragraphs  of  a  commimiai* 
ransmittcd,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  bv  the 
m  government  to  our  own.  It  speaks  generally  i^  the 
Bition  of  England,  and  we  insert  it  entire.  There  is  no 
but  we  presume  it  was  very  earty. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  diat  tlie  troops  in  Sicily,  as  well  as 
ieets  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  cv^entually  instructed  to 
he  military  operations  in  that  quarter.  Whatever  di»- 
ions  to  this  effect  may  be  made,  even  yet,  cannot  but  be 
legreatest  utility. 

Tlie  (irst  events  of  the  war  will  be  decisive  as  to  what 
be  done  or  hoped  for  in  the  north  of  Germany.     Per- 

England,  with  some  auxiliary  force  of  cavahry  and  artil- 
*  lery, 

is  alwiys  our  wifh,  at  it  it  our  duty,  to  exprefs  ouHclves  with 
loft  pofflble  refpe^  touching  the  proceedings  of  the  Great  Coua- 
be  Nation.  This  line  of  condudl  we  are  willing  to  purfue,  in 
all  the  clamours  excited  by  thofe  who,  miftaking  the  true  fouo- 
of  Englifh  liberty,  too  eagerly  feize  every  opportunity  of  bring- 
Parliameatary  conftitution  of  the  country  into  difrepute.  We 
it,  too,  notwithftanding  the  encoura?einent  fo  nuuiifeftly  ifiofd- 
ich  clamours  by  the  Parliament  itfelf ;— not  io  its  votes  and 
s — for  we  profefs  not  to  judge  of  thefe — but  in  its  une<)ual  met- 
of  juflice  towards  fuch  as  attack  its  *  privileges.  *  The  iafinifee  im- 
t  of  this  fubje6^  may  perhaps  excufe  a  Hiort  digrefiioo  refpe6Hog  it. 
eftion  of  privilege  lately  moved  ia  this  country,  had  its  origin  in 
i  hamlbill,  whrrein  a  debating  fociety,  a  fpouting  club,  propof- 
fcuis  tlic  conduct  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  (one  of  the  laoft 
h\c  and  confcieritioi!3  men  living,  we  verily  believe,  and  one  the 
rly  to  aift  amifs  irom  any  mean,  fordid,  or  finifter  motive),  in  mov- 
the  gallery  (hould  be  cleared  during  the  Walcheren  inquiry.  The 
}f  Commont  having  taken  this  filly  handbill  into  confiderBUoBt 
lucky  hour  was  pleafed  to  refolve,  that  this  propofal  of  dticof- 
lember's  condu6l,  implied  an  invafion  of  the  privileges  fecared 
Bill  of  Rights,  one  fedion  of  which  provided,  that  no  mm 
for  any  opinions  delivered  in  Parliament,  bs  qubstionsd  ik 
HER  cov KT-^or  place/  We  purpofcly  pafs  over  the  very  ftrange 
LETATioN  of  this  part  of  the  ftatute,  upon  which  the  proceed- 
ucftion  were  founded|  becaufe  we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  the  Ws 
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*  lery,  might  iHX)n  advantageously  contribute  to  the  success  of 

*  the  o}>erations  carrying  on  in  that  quarter,  which,  moreover^ 

*  dq>ond  upon  the  greater  facility  of  communication.     In  the 

*  event  of  the  total  absence  of  the  enemy's  troops  from  tliose 

*  parts,  a  detachment  of  this  description,  without  rumiing  any 

*  risk,  might  be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance,  and  might  pave 

*  the  way  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  greatest  military  enter- 

*  prizes.  * 

From  this  general  statement  we  may  infer,  that  some  direct 
assistance  fram  England  was,  in  Vienna  at  least,  not  viewed  as 
altogether  a  chimerical  project.  But  Prince  Staliremberg,  in  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  ot  State,  dated  18th  May,  throws  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject ;  and,  though  onty  a  few  lines  of  thi« 
paper  are  given,  enough  is  disclosed  to  prove,  that  more  ample 
communications  had,  at  a  considerably  earlier  date,  taken  place 
between  the  two  courts,  upon  the  north  of  Germany.  *  The  di- 
^  versions  (says  his  Excellency)  which  the  midersigned  had  the 

*  honoiA*  to  point  out  to  Mr  Canning,  and  that  c^^ecially  which 

*  respects  the  north  of  Crermany,  would  at  present  be  of  very 

*  great  utility  to  Austria;  but  it  is  essential  to  determine  upon 

*  it 

the  advocates  of  Pariiameotary  pmilege  (in  the  humbleii  ranks  of  whom 
we  crave  leave  to  claini  the  loweft  place)  (ay  upon  this  poipt,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  their  caufe  ;  and  becaufe  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever* 
that  a  very  (hort  time  will  elapfe,  before  the  refokition  juft  now  alluded 
to  muft  of  neceffity  be  rrfcinded.  But  we  u*ould  mentiooi  among  the 
drcuntftances  in  defpite  of  which  we  ftiH  cling  to  the  conftitutional 
privilcget  of  Parliament,  the  unaccountable  filence  of  that  Body,  fo  juiUf 
jealous  of  its  privileges  upon  other  occafioas,  in  certain  cafes  where  the  cha- 
radert  of  fome  of  its  members  have  been  afTailed  for  their  Parliamentary 
eondud  in  the  moft  unmeafured  way.  This  is  a  fubje£l  of  fuch  vital 
importance  to  the  conditotton,  and  fo  amply  recognifed  by  the  Par- 
liament itfelf  as  of  this  defcription,  that  we  muft  be  pardoned  for  recur- 
ring  to  particulars,  and  alluding  even  to  the  names  of  individuals.  When 
Mr  Yorke  was  flighdy  fpoken  of  in  a  handbill,  the  Commons  of  £ng- 
bnd  were  in  a  fianoe,— all  other  bufinefa  was  at  a  ftand, — nothing  could 
be  liftened  to,  until  ample  fatisfaftion  had  been  required  of  thofe  who 
had  dared  to  abufe  the  name  of  that  highly  refpedable  individual «  and, 
after  the  perfon  who  reff)e^tilly,  and  even  contritely,  acknowledged 
Kimfiflf  the  author  of  the  unintentional  offence,  had  lingered  fomc 
noDths  in  prifon  upon  that  account,  a  modon  to  liberate  him  was  nega- 
tived by  a  large  majority  of  the  Houfe,  and  fupported  by  almoft  all  the 
great  lawyers  of  all  parties,  including  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  (a  name 
ever  dear  to  freedom  and  public  virtue),  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls— « 
When  other  members  were  attacked,  how  has  the  fame  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons  a^d  ?    The  following  remarks  were  publilhed  m  a  daily  paper— 

but 
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*  li  ^itliout  loss  of  lime,  and  thnt  its  execution  should  Satibedi^ 

*  atcly  follow  the  determination.  ' 

The  English  government,  however,  had  akeady  determined^— . 
not  indeed  without  loss  of  time,  nor  did  the  execution  foUow  im* 
mediately.  But  the  resolution  had  bcqn  taken  to  attempt  a  diver-^ 
sion  of  a  difTerent  kind  ;  which,  had  it  been  expounded  to  Prince 
Staliremberg  in  answer  to  this  communication,  would  probabi^ 
have  drawn  from  him  a  repetition  of  Count  CijbentzeVs  ion  nu^  to 
the  Englibh  minister  at  \ienna,  when  he  unfolded,  during  the 
last  Mar,  a  project  of  Mr  Pitt's  for  *  rendering  to  our  august  and 

*  faithful  ally  the  most  effectual  assistance, — by  a  protnpt  and 

*  eficctual  descent  upon  the  island  of  Walcheren.  '  The  Aus-* 
trian  is  said  to  have  answered,  *  that  he  should  lose  not  a  mo* 

*  meat  in  laying  tliis  intelligence  before  the  Emperor  his  mas- 

*  ter  ;  and  ucgged  to  be  informed  in  what  parts  the  said  islonnl 

*  was  situated. '  Indeed,  the  same  garbled  extracts  contain 
proofs  that  such  would  still  have  been  the  reception  of  tlie  pro* 
ject,  which  Mr  Pitt  had  thrown  aside  as  useless  apd  impracti* 
cable,  and  which  his  disci})les  now  revived. 

The  next  extract  is  dated  August  2d ;  and  contains  ample 

proof 

but  iu  one  devoted  to  the  Treafury — about  fix  months  after  Mr  Gale  Jooe»'« 
commitment.  We  give  them  without  a  comment ;  willing  to  record  the 
fa£l  merely,  as  it  is  of  no  ordinary  importance.  After  (lating,  that  the 
Houfeof  Commons  had  agreed  to  an  adjoummrnt  (during  tlie  KingU 
illnefs),  <  by  a  gratifying  and  triumphant  majority  of.  343  to  58^'  the 
writer  adds — *  Nor  would  the  minority  on  this  occaiion,  infi^ificant  as 

*  it  is,  have  amounted  to  any  tiling  beyond  the  contemptible  IVuirdle^e 

*  and  Burdettite  members,  had  not  the  mifchievous  Sir  Francis  artfully 
«  entrapped  fever al  members  of  the  oppofition  party  to  divide  with  him 

*  upon  the  queflion  fo  very  indelicately  preffed  by  him  upon  the  feelioga 

*  of  the  Houfe. '  The  report  of  the  phyficians  is  then  defcribed  ;  ami 
the  writer  recurs  to  tlie  divifion  in  the  Commons,  where  he  (ay*^— <  Sir 

*  F.  Burdett,  after  fome  reprehensible  and  insidious  insinuaikms  pelative 

*  to  the  exercife  of  the  executive  power,  entrapped  Mr  Whitbnead  aad 
<  fyme  others,  who,  to  hide  a  still  greater  shamCf  and  wear  the  femblaoce 

*  of  confillency,  found  themfelves  compelled  to  vote  with  the  mischiev(ius 

*  Baronet. ' — *  We  arc  not  (continues  this  elegant  author)  difpte^edat 

*  the  patriotic  expedient  to  which  the  toorthy  Sir  Francis '  (thefe  w^rda 
in  italics)  ^  has  thus  had  recourfe,  as  it  ferves  to  (how  k&vo  conttmptiUa  arc 

*  tlie  numbers  of  thofe  whofe  nature  is  debafed  by  the  vile  views  ^f  iic» 
'  tion,  and  whofe  unmanly  feelings  and  ungenerous  hearts  forbid,  as.it 

*  were,  their  fympathy,  in  a  cafe  which,  to  the  everlafting  honourt^ 

*  the  country  be  it  related,  fo  deeply  tnterefts  the  bed  feelaoM,  |^ 

*  filk  with  keen  folicitude  the  fond  bofomt  of  a  people,  who#Ja  4uly^ 

*  appreciating  bis  virtues,  prove  tiiemfeives  ^Icfmrieg  the  bed  Ma9i?^h 

•  tba( 
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'  the  tomiheficetneiit  of  it,  was  not'  a  q)eculMien  confined  to  a 
&w  political  visionaries  or  partymen  in  this  country,  is  suffici- 
ently prov€d  bf  tvm  the  mmtgf  ifaiinwns^  ^  tbe  coffreq>ond- 
eaeebelwvnithe  t>i»^B«li^  ikiAt  tbe  B^otiA  MMfiblcrj  have 
mfltmt  10  be  produced.  What  the  i^emainder  of  that  eaire- 
^ondence  may  consist  of,*— whether  it  is  likely  that  it  would,  if 
ochibiied,  prove  the  plan  in  question  to  be  chimerical, — whe- 
ther  it  is  probable  that  the  part  suppressed  contains  reasons  for 
withholdii^  effectual  assistance  from  our  ally,  and  justifies  the 
govemtnent  in  abstaining  from  those  measures  which  its  adversa- 
ries were  perpetually  recommcsiding, — are  questions  which  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  sucn  as  have  remarked  the  dis- 
interested conduct  adopted  by  those  men,  whensoever  their 
public  duties  clashed  with  the  plans  of  their  parliamentary  cam- 
paifpM^  We  nsr  lunriUing  to  press  the  discussion  further  in 
this  directiofi,  eMept  to  noliee  a  very  remarkable  circumstance) 
which  wdl  informea  persons  did  not  heailale  to  assert  immedi- 
ately after  the  unhappy  i^ue  <^'  the  campaign.  It  was  said,  that 
a  jgreat  delay  had  been  occasioned  in  coming  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  eourt  of  Vienna,  by  the  incredible  orders  under  which 

our 

plainly  and  miequi?ocaUy  imputed  to  corruption  or  difaffi?dion»  without 
even  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  concealing  the  Daroe»  or  involving  it  in  ge* 
nend  reflexions.  We  take  the  following  paifa^es,  almoft  at  random, 
from  a  work  estkled  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  Register y*  puhlifhed 
since  tbe  Hoii£e  of  Commoas  fumi/hed  the  fignal  inilance  laft  mention- 
ed, of  the  impunity  with  which  a  part  at  leall  of  its  proceedings  and 
members  may  he  attacked — *  Mr  Whitbread  rofe,  oj  usual^  to  jmy  the 

*  part  of  advocate  for  Buonaparte^  and  to  revile  the  allies  of  England.' 
After  Itating  the  fubllance  of  his  fpeech,  the  Historian  of  Europe  pro- 
ceeds to  fpeak  of  the  *  prtpofterous  prejudice  and  folly  of  fuch  opi- 

*  niofis  drawing  forth  a  reproof  from  Mr  Ponfonby.  *  And  he  then 
adds — <  This  merited  reproof  did  not  fit  eafy  upon  Mr  Whitbread  % 

*  and  when  Mr  Canning  exprefTed  an  entire  concurrence  with  the  fen* 
'  timents  which  Mr  Ponfonby  had  delivered,  he  (Mr  W.)  gave  way 

*  to  one  of  thofe  rude  and  virulent  sallies  in  which  his  truculent  dis- 

*  position  occaiionally  finds  vent  in  Parh'ament.  *  An  allufion  is  made 
to  the  pamphlet  publi(hed  by  Mr  Whitbread  refpe^ng  Spain  ;  and  thia 
upright  and  independent  ftatefman,  than  whom  one  more  open  and 
hofieti  in  all  his  dealings  does  not  exift,  is  accufed*  not  of  inconfiftency 
merely,  or  change  of  opinion,  hut  of  profefiing  (entiments  in  which 
be  was  not  fincere.     This  ilrangre  rant  then  concludes  as  follows — *  In 

*  this  awkward  and  emharraiFed  manner,  advancing  vile  ojdnianSf  and 

*  then  qualifying  them ;  and  then  again  implying  what  he  had  before 

*  advanced,  did  Mr  Whitbread  (Iruggle  through  the  crude  consistence 

*  of  hit  difcottrfr  ;  common  sense  ^n<\' notorious  Jacts  Iteming  to  occa* 
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hnn ,  t)efore  ail  j  ^ttpt^Htibii  Jk&tM 
oration  mid  atonement  for  the  act 
Lve  been  compulsory  on  the  port  ci 
s  in  the  Adriatic  aj^inst  our  ^ips. 
imiage  held  by  the  King*^  minktefa 
May,  wheh  the  subject  of  the  war 
nd(5i  greatly  to  favour  this  report*; 
ndness  towanls  Austrin,  and  aii- 
been  expe«ed,  eagerness,  to  t«h 
id  cooperation  with  her,  we  find 
1  cold  re^rVe-  admitting  that  theit 
a  nature  to  repress,  rather  than 
d  ispeaking  with  a  kind  of  triumph, 
»s  than  ludicrous,  because  it  was 

•  own  interests)  of  reparation  or  a- 

•  the  measure  now  referred  to. 

5  point,  of  the  delay  occasioned  bj 
inning  the  cooperation,  that  wc 
lost  willingly,  upon  another  topic 
»(Hntment  df  the  unfortunate  and 

highlj 

the  breach  of  a  treaty,  the  deftrudioo 
murder,  or  a  public  mairacre,  to  ike 
bjeci  of  his  admiration,  *  {Hilary  of 
me  tone  is  ufed  atmoft  every  time  that 
and  a  plain  (latement  of  his  friendly 
s  country  is  upon  all  occafions  intro- 
in  peculators  were  not  at  th?  bottom  ol 
fenators  are  treated  in  much  the  fame 
fpecimen,  from  a  recolledlion  of  what 
Houfe  of  Commons  itself  when  a  mi- 
jleafurc  of  that  Affembly  for  a  fn-  leG 

upon  the  fame  grounds.  In  another 
b€>dy  of  the  Houfe  is  treated  ki  the 
ove  quo(<^,  and  mod  probably  indeed 

Lord  Folk^flone*8  motion  to  amend 
p  European  Historian  fays-*-*  Tim  he 
e!  twenty  members  tnere  indeoorm»  e- 
^ow,  before  concluding  this  long  note, 
of  our  rtgrettinjsr  that  the  PaHiaroent 

of  its  pnvilepes  with  fcverity.  W^e 
•efs  our  amazement  at  the  forbearance 
cmpts  are  treated,  and  our  eanieft  wifh' 
r  its  proceeding  may  henceforward  be 
)e«  and  his  bilKfticker  were  intiocfnt, 
hether  we  coofider  his  lucubration^  M 

the 
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jhdghljr  merilaripus,person,  who,  at  that  importaiit  crisis,  wai 
sent  to  supersede  Mr  Stuart,  and  represent  the  British  ffover^- 
meat  at  Vienna*    As  Mr  Stuart's  standing  in  tlie  diploumtic 
service  w^s  m^ch  greater,  as  he  had  for  some  years  resiiled  at 
Vienna  in  a  high  public  station,  and,  we  need  not  add,  both 
endeared  himsea  to  du?  individuals  of  that  court  by  his  personal 
qualities,  and  made  himself  respected  among  all  its  parties,  by  lus 
acknowledged  txilents  for  .affairs;— as  he  most  luckily  was  upon 
die  spot,  iix  a  public  caj[)acity,,  at  die  moment — it  was  considered 
that  his  removal  coukl  be  inimrtpd  to  nodiing  but  some  small 
intrigues  of  office, -or  spmp  little  personal  cHssatisfaction  with 
ihc  mode  of  his  appointiufuU,  especially  as  the  gentleman  who 
"was  sent  to  supersede  him,  with  every  merit  oi  his  own,  haq 
pnly  been  kuo:kvn  fit  Vienna  in.  the  subordinate  situation  of  pri- 
.yutc  secretary,  and  had  filled  that  useful,  but  unobtrusive  plac^ 
Ht  the  time  when   Mr  Stuart  was   secretary  of  h^ation  and 
fhaigc  d*afiuires«    Tliat  such  Uiings  should  iiidueiice  the  for- 
times  of  nations,  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  consideration;  but^ 
whatever  might  be  felt  on  thii>  score  ia  the  case  alluded  to,  was 
£ited  to  be  soon  after  forgotten,  in  the  unexampled  exhibition 
which  speedily  followed,— and  held  up,  to  an  astonished  world,^ 
the  war  minister  and  the  forc^  minister  of  this  great  nation! 
distracting  its  councils  by  their  persomd  differences,  at  a  mo-1 
ment  when  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  so  visibly  suspended  on 
their  issue;— the  otlier  members  of  the  cabinet  taking  each  his 
part  in  tlie  dispute,  and  assibting  one  of  the  combatants  in  his 
stratagems  against  the  other,  -  tlie  whole  military  resources  of  the 
country  placed  for  months,  more  iiuportant  Uian  whole  ages  us- 
ed to  be,  in  tlic  hands  of  one  whom  all  his  colleagues  consider-l 
,ed  incapable  to  guide  them,— and  tlie  entire  conduct  of  a  mosd 
momentous  war,  at  its  most  dreadful  crisis,  regulated  with  a 
\dcw  to  the  progress  of  those  disgracelul  cabinet  intrigues.     One 
other  sight  was  soon  after  seen,  which  completed  the  grand 
wonder.     The  Parliament  met,  and  debated,  and  inquired^ 
and  did  riot  impeach  ;  -  nay,  it  tendered  its  approbation — to 
these  our  rulers. 

For  why  should  we  require  any  further  documents  to  explain 
the  preference  of  the  Scheklt  to  the  Weser — the  attack  upon  a 

^ E  e  3  ^       fleet 

tke  daijy  paper  or  in  the  annual  Tolume.  The  Hon(e  well  confulted  ks 
own  digiiity,  it  may  be  faid,  in  taking  no  notice  of  his  effufioos  {  but, 
then,  the  hmt  courfe  would  have  beft  befitted  that  dignity  ia  the 
fovoier  c«fe  alila— «lf  any  apology  ia  required  for  this  dig^reflioii,  it  nay, 
perhaps  be  found  ia  the  drcumibnce,  that  the  queftion  of  prif ilege 

Jonned  a  very  fiaul  emKbdo  ia  the  parlianientary  difcui&oa  of  the  {«L- 

/yt&$  from  which  we  have  digrefled.  « 
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nnected  ivith  no  larger  measures, 
any  one  earthly  good,  except  Uie 
fleet— to  the  liberation  of  the  north 
w  of  every  thing  Kke  a  French 
the  efFectual  sapport  of  Austria  in 
?r  existence?  What  occasion  ij 
low  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  witl 
nost  important  were  postponed  to 
?  To  what  purpose  suspend  oui 
order  to  see  the  official  correspond- 
liand,  the  real  benefits  anticipated 
cooperation  of  a  British  army  with 
d  the  vaM  armies  on  the  Danube ; 
ler  handy  the  pretences — ^theMsc 
ssistancc  was  refused?  Have  we 
ministers  themselves,  ample  expla- 
pr  ?  Do  we  not  now  know,  from 
[  by  themselves,  that  the  war  mini- 
is  unfit  to  conduct  so  great  an  oper- 
;n  ?  Could  they  then  have  added 
Ler  load  of  a  war  in  Germany  ? — It 
s ;  and,  for  a  certain  time,  it  was 
ingenuous  colleagues,  to  preserve 
tnnate  brother,  and  to  bear  with 

Therefore,  they  suffered  him  to 
his  mismanagement  of  the  war  in 
h  troops  to  misguide  there:  and 
rusted  with  a  short  and  safe  ex- 
yai'ds,  as  diings  of  that  kind  had 
e  at  any  rate  soon  over  ! — When 
conference  6f  ministers,  and  toid 

little  wisdom  it  took  to  govern  the 
nd  weakness  of  man  at  its  natural 
as  we  have,  heightened  by  com- 
I  contempt  of  every  public  feeling 
:cncics  of  political  life — ^it  may  be 
ye  suffered  the  youth  to  contami- 
lunion  with  a  class  of  men,  to  be- 
ise  simple  times^  have  been  held 

was  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  war 
o  the  Scheldt^  it  appeared  quite 
r  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  l^a* 
r  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Greece, 
oyed  fi'om  the  scene  of  the  war, 

to 
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to  render  it  possible  that  our  Sicilian  army  should  come  in  con* 
tact  with  the  enemy ;  and  an  act  of  possession,  however  useless, 
always  makes  some  figure  in  the  Gazette,  even  if  followed,  as 
was  the  case  at  Ischia  and  Procida,  by  a  speedy  abandonment 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Tyrolcse  were  left  to  their  fate—  the  Ger- 
man insurrection,  imsupported,  gradually  subsided*— the  Aus* 
trian  armies  durst  not,  si njj^e- handed,  renew  the  conflict, — and 
France  dictated  another  peace,  far  more  disgraceful  to  Austria 
than  an-y  of  the  other  treaties,  because  it  was  coupled  with  ao 
alliance,  which,  for  some  time  at  least,  must  suspend  all  eon«>| 
nexion  with  England,  and  all  hostility  to  her  enemies. 

Is  it  demanded,  in  conclusion,  wherefore  we  sneak  in  so  con- 
fident a  tone  of  the  results  of  an  exf>eriment  whicn  wa**  not  tried, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  nothing  e(|ual  in  magnitude  has  ever  bc*en 
attempted  ?  We  make  answer,  first,  that  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion cost  us  twenty  thousand  men,  and  utterly  failed  ;  and  that 
the  most  unhappy  event  of  a  landing  on  the  Continent,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  disastrous.  But,  next,  we  say, 
that  our  confident  tone  is  derived,  both  from  the  facts  already 
detailed  respecting  our  ally,  and  the  ^tate  of  the  peopk?  in  Gar- 
many,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length. 
But,*  above  all,  from  a  firm,  and,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  a 
well-grounded  trust,  in  the  courage  and  discipline  of  fifly  thou- 
sand faiglish  soldiers,— a  force  wnich,  wheresoever  it  may  be 
led  against  an  eneinyt  we  confidently  believe  to  be  invincible, 
except  by  an  extreme  disprc^rtion  of  numbers, — or  by  those 
powers  of  pestilence  and  climate,  with  which  no  human  prowess 
can  contend* 


Art.  VIII.  An  Accouni  <^  the  Kingdom  of  NepavL,  being  the 
Substance  of  Observations  made  durina  a  Mission  to  that  Cotm^ 
tryj  in  the  Year  179.S.  B^  Colonel  Kirkpatrick.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map,  and  oib&r  Engravings.  4to.  pp»S86.  Loop 
don,  1811. 

*Vro  Englishman  had  hitherto  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
•'•^  mountains  which  separates  tne  valley  of  Nepaul  firom  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Bengal ;  when,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  1792,  an  opportunity  was  uneiq)ectedly  presented  to  the 
British  Government  in  Lidia,  of  removing  the  veil  which  had 
so  long  separated  the  two  countries.  The  Court  of  Pddn,  re- 
sendng  certain  encroodiments  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  Nepaul  upon  the  rights  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet, 

Ee  4  whom 
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reiming'icttnily,  are  bounded  by  Boditan,  or  the  oonntry  cf  the 
D^  Rajah  ;  to  the  soiith<east»  they  touch  upon  our  diiitrictH  of 
Rungamutty  and  Coochbehar ;  on  the  north*ea8t  they  are  divided 
from  Thibet,  by  the  aljiine  ridge  in  which  the  passes  of  FkuU 
iak  and  Kooti  are  situated.  To  the  southward,  the  Nepaul  ter* 
ritories  are  bounded  by  the  Purgminahs  of  Durbungakf  Tirkoot^ 
nnd  Gkemparum.  To  the  south-west  is  Bulrampore  of  Goruck" 
pare ;  adjoining  to  which  is  the  tributary  principality  of  Boot^ 
woaL  To  the  v/estward,  the  Nepaul  borders  touch  on  various 
parts  of  Oude  ;  and  to  the  north-west  Bxe  divided  from  various 
districts  of  llohilamd  by  the  Almorah  hills.  To  the  north-west 
they  are  bounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  Rajahs  otSmim^ttr 
and.  Siranor^  and  by  parts  of  Thibet ;  all  of  them  situated  be- 
yond the  snowy  ridge  of  Hhiima^lch.  It  will  be  seen,  by  run- 
ning the  eye  over  Major  Rennel's  map,  that  while  the  Nepaul 
territories  include  between  their  eastern  and  western  limits  no 
less  a  space  than  12  geographical  dc^ees,  they  extend  onlj 
two  degrees  from  nortii  to  south,  and  for  the  most  put  ^chibit 
a  slip  of  even  less  than  a  degree  in  breadth. 

KJtdtmdndtiy  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  stands  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  DisJtmtUty^  along  which  it  runs  for  a  mile.  Itt 
breadth  is  iilconsiderable,  nowhere  exceeding  half  a  mile.  The 
most  striking  obj«.»cts  which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  are  its  wooden 
temples.  Tncse  buildings  are  not  conAned  to  the  body  of  the 
town,  but  are  scattcreil  over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along 
the  sides  of  a  quadran|Tular  tank  or  reservoir.  Of  the  number 
of  these  structures,  tne  Colonel  gives  us  a  very  msignificent^ 
though  vague  idea,  by  saying,  that  *  tliere  are  nearly  as  mnny 

*  temples  as  houses,  and  as  uiany  idols  as  inhabitants. '— TKe 
idols  however  cannot  be -very  few,  if  it  be  true,  as  he  after- 
wards assures  us,  tliat  the  total  number  of  the  Nepauiese  deities 
is   reckoned  by  the  well  informed  to  be  *  two  thousand  seven 

*  hundred  and  thirty-three.  *  Bt»sides  tliese,  KhStmanda  con- 
tains several  other  temples  on  a  large  scale,  and  constructed 
of  brick,  with  two  or  three  sloping  roofs,  diminishing  as 
tliey  ascend,  and  terminating  iu  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  at 
some  of  die  8U()erior  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt,  and  produce 
a  very  picturesque  and  agreeable  effect  The  houses  are  of 
brick,  and  tile,  with  pitched  roots  towards  the  street.  They  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  wooden  balconies,  of  c^n  carved 
work,  and  of  a '  singular  fashion  i  the  front-piece,  instead  of 
rising  perpendicularlVf  projecting  in  a  sloping  direction  towards 
the  eaves  of  the  rooi.  They  are  of  two,  three,  or  four  stories, 
and  genentOy  of  a  mean  appearance.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  filthy.  Khatmandu,  with  its  dependant  towns  and  villages^ 
may  contain  about  22^000  houses  $  bu(  the  town  itself,  il*  ten 
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pcopki  be  allowed  to  au  house  (which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  thinks 
rather  a  low  computation),  he  does  not  believe  contains  more 
than  50,000  f^ersons.  The  next  most  considerable  towns,  are 
Patn,  and  Bhatgong,  and  Khirtipotnr ;  the  reduction  of  which 
last  place  cost  the  Ghoorkhali  so  nuich  trouble,  that,  in  res&it^ 
ment  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitants,  he  cut  off  aH 
the  men*s  noses.  This  horrid  act  of  barbarity  took  place  dur- 
ing tlie  residence  of  the  Romish  missionary  already  alluded  to  ; 
and  Cokmel  Kirkpatrick,  at  the  distance  of  23  years,  was 
painfully  reminded  of  it,  by  obsen^ng,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  people  ap)x>intea  to  transport  their  baggage  across 
tlie  hills  were  dqirived  of  their  noses.  To  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  glorious  exploit,  the  clement  sovereign  ordered 
the  name  of  tlie  place  to  be  changed  to  Naskatapoor ;  which 
signifies,  it  seems,  *  the  town  of  men  without  noses.  - 

The  most  northerly  part  of  Ntpaid  scarcely  lyes  in  an  higher 
pirallel  of  latitude  Uian  27  degrees  and  a  halt :  Yet,  this  val- 
ley enjoys  (in  certain  respects)  the  climate  of  some  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Tiie  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  qirinkled  witn  snow  for  several  days  together  during  \iin- 
ter ;  and  it  sometimes  falls  in  the  valley  below :  An  hoar  firost 
commonly  covers  tlie  ground  in  tliat  season ;  but  though  the 
cold  is  occasionally,  for  three  or  four  montlis,  severe  enough  to 
freeze  the  |k>o1s  and  tanks  of  standing  water,  yet  the  rivers  are 
never  frozen.  Nepaul  seems  to  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
climate  entirely  to  its  great  elevation ;  for,  though  lying  in 
the  vicinity  oi  a  region  buried  in  eternal  snow,  its  tempera- 
ture is  little  affecteil  by  tliat  circumstance;  since,  besides 
the  sliclter  it  derives  from  the  interjacent  mountains,  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  a  nortli,  or  himmalvh  wind,  never  blows  in  this 
valley,  except  now  and  then  in  transient  ^usts.  The  height  of 
Ke[)aul  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  :is  indicated  by  the  barome- 
ter, cannot  be  K^ss  tlian  4<M)0  feet ;  and  yet  the  thermometer, 
during  the  stay  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  f^^as  once  at  87  dcsjees. 
A  little  after  sunrise,  it  commonly  stood  between  50  and  J4  ; 
never  lower  than  47 :  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  fluctuated 
from  62  to  QQ.  'llie  mean  temperature  from  the  17th  to  the 
2v^th  inclusive,  was  67  decrrees.  The  seasons  of  Nepaul  are 
pretty  nesirlv  the  same  with  those  of  Upper  Hindoetan.  The 
rain  commences  a  little  earlier,  and  sets  in  frY>m  the  south-east 

2uarter :    it  is  usually  very  copious,  and  ends  towards  the  mid- 
Ic  4if  Ocii>ber.     Tiicir  rivers  are  at  this  season  veiy  subject  to 
overflow  tlioir  banks. 

la  di^cnUng  the  climate  of  Nrpanl,  we  must  not  confine 
ooneKxs  to  the  vailoy  ;  a  few  hours*  joumey  enaUes  its  inhabit- 
attls  to  [HISS  out  of  it  at  picasure»  by  ^*^^*^ing  the  sides  of  the 
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mountains,  through  a  conskl^rable  variety  of  temperature ;  and 
in  three  or  tour  days,  they  may  exchange  (by  moving  from 
Noakofe  to  Khemx))  Uie  heat  of  ^ngat  tor  <he  cold  of  Russia. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  short  residence  in  Nqmul  would,  in 
all  disorders  proceeding  from  relaxation,  prove  quite  as  effectual 
as  a  voyage  to  Europe ;  and  the  patient  would  enjoy  the  in* 
estimable  advantage  o(  proceeding  trom  one  climate  to  another, 
till  he  had  found  that  which  was  best  suited  to  his  case.  There 
ore  few  cases,  perhaps,  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  an 
invalid  to  seek  an  higher  climate  in  winter  than  that  of  the 
valley  of  Chirton^^  or  in  summer  a  more  elastic  air  than  tliat 
^vhich  he  would  breathe  on  the  summit  of  Ckandraghiri — a  sum* 
mit  whose  spontaneous  productions  arc  the  raspberry,  the  mul«- 
l)erry,  the  walnut  and  the  peach ;  and  where  it  is  probable 
the  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  of  England  might  casih'  be 
cultivatc<h  The  salubrity  of  the  more  devated  siunmits  is  a* 
bundantly  proved  by  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fever- 
called  the  cnd^  is  confined  to  the  lowest  vallics :  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  guttural  tumours  known  in  Hin* 
dostan  by  the  name  of  gkaig/ia^  and  in  Nepaul  by  tliat  of 
ganoo^  and  which  appears  to  be  the  some  with  the  gottre  of  the 
Alps.  These  goittrs^  in  Nepaul,  are  befieved  by  many  of  the  * 
inhabitants  to  be  an  effect  of  imagination  in  their  pregnant 
women,  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  disgustiiig  sight  of 
the  protuberant  pouches  of  monkies,  with  which  tne  sacred 
grove  of  Goija-sirre  smarms,  and  which  it  would  be  »n  act  of 
the  greatest  impiety  to  dislodge. 

It  was  formerly  a  very  prevalent  idea  among  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  that  Nepaul  contained  gold  mines,  it  is  now  pret- 
ty clear,  however,  that  (except  the  small  quantity  sifted  out  of 
the  sands  of  certain  rivulets  which  pass  througli,  without  ri^ 
ing  in  the  Nepaul  territories)  the  latter  produce  not  a  grain  of 
gold.  But,  though  Nepaul  has  no  gold  mines»  it  produces  aW 
most  everv  other  metal  The  iron  of  Nepaul  is  admirable.  In 
copper,  they  have  been  undersold  by  the  Europeans ;  so  that 
metal  found,  and  smelted  in  England,  and  transport^  across 
half  tl)e  habitable  globe,  is  sold  at  a  rupee  per  seer ;  while  the 
Nepaul  copper,  found  contiguous  to  tne  very  market,  cannot 
be  aflbrded  at  a  less  price  than  a  rujiee  and  a  half  per  seer. 
The  houses  in  Nepaul  «re  universally  built  of  brick ;  because 
the  use  of  Hone  (thougli  every  where  to  be  procured  within  an 
easy  di|^ance)  would  be  intolerably  expensive  in  a  country  not 
admitting  either  of  whet  1  carriages  or  of  conveyance  by  u^ater. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  tlie  great  plenty  and  variety  of  stones, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  this  country,  among  which  are  some  kinds  both  of  marble 
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Mid  jasper,  the  sight  of  a  stone  edifice  or  structm^  of  any 
idnd,  is  more  uncommon  in  Nepaul  than  in  Bengal.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable  mass  of  rock  crystal  near 
Ghooi'kha ;  and  limestcuie,  a&  wdL  as  slate,  seems  to  abound 
ci;cery  where.  There  are,  however,  no  lime-kilns  in  this  coun^ 
try ;  the  cement  commonly  employed  being  mud,  which  the 
natives  pretend  answers,  in  their  moist  climate,  better  than  lime 
mortar. 

The  cattle  of  Nepaul,  generally  speaking,  do  not  seem  much 
superior  to  those  commonly  met  with  in  l&ngal  and  the  Upper 
provinces.  The  honey  is  excellent^  not  so  the  cabbages  or 
peas,  the  only  vegetables  which  the  ambassadors  met  with,  and 
both  of  whicn  they  represent  to  be  of  the  very  worst  kind.  A- 
mong  the  productions  of  this  luxuriant  soil,  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  toorai^  a  species  of  yam,  and  the  kuraila^  a  kind  of  wild 
asparagus.  These  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  sul^dstence 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  the  two  superior  classes 
of  Hindoos,  and  of  a  race  called  the  Newars,  who  are  probably 
of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin.  The  former  of  these  (who  compose 
the  army  of  the  state,  and  engross  all  situations  of  trust,  whether 
civil  or  military)  are  found  dispersed  promiscuously  throoghout 
the  country.  The  Newars  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  val- 
ky  of  Nepaul  proper.  The  Dhenwtns  and  Mhanjees  are  the  hus- 
bandmen and  fisliers  ofUie  western  dii^trict ;  and  the  Bhootias  oo» 
cupy  (generally  ^)caking)  such  parts  of  the  Kucha  »&  are  included 
in  the  r^epaul  terriiories.  The  Bhanras  are  a  sort  of  sq>aratist^ 
from  the  Bhootias:  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
5000.  1  hey  shave  their  heads,  like  the  Bhootias  ;  observe  many 
cf  the  religious  rites,  as  well  as  civil  customs,  of  these  idohn 
ters, — in  a  duilect  of  whose  language  they  are  said  to  preserve 
their  sacral  writings.  To  the  eastward,  some  districts  of  Ne» 
paul  arc  inhabited  by  tribes,  of  which  little  more  is  knowa 
tlian  the  name.  The  Newars  are  divided  into  several  castes,  or 
orders,  most  of  which  seciu  to  have  derived  their  origin^  liba 
those  among  the  more  ancient  Hindoos,  from  a  primitive  clas- 
sification, according  to  trades  and  occupations.  The  total  po> 
puUtion  is  estimated  at  »baut  half  a  million. 

As  Nepaul  has  been  ruled  tor  many  centuries  past  by  Raj^ 
poot  princes  $  and  as  the  various  classes  of  HiiKkxM  appear  at 
all  {Htricxls  U)  have  composed  a  great  part  of  its  population,  we 
are  uaturoUy  prepared  to  find  a  general  resenibJaBce  in  mao* 
ners  and  customs  between  this  port  of  its  inbahitanta  and  tha 
kindred  sects  esUihlislied  in  the  adjacent  countriaa.  The  dis* 
Unctions,  however,  which  separate  them,  whetfatf  in  p«iat 
ai  maimers,  customs,  or  dress»  are  so  fiut  af  to  be  scarooty 
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dfaM^erniblb;  and  tnre  infinitely  slighter  than  nii^t  hftve  been 
expected,  when  it  is  ecm^idered  that  Nepaul  is  the  only  Hm^ 
doo  country  that  has  never  been  disturbed  by  any  Mussiil^^ 
man  power.  Between  the  Newars,  indeed,  and  the  Hindoo  ini 
habitants  of  Nepaul,  there  subsist  very  essentia]  differences ;  aO 
of  them  abundantly  proving  that  they  are  an  insulated  race  of 
men«  whose  origin  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  of  the  nations  im« 
mediately  surrounding  them.  They  are  a  peaceable,  industri-* 
OU8,  and  even  ingenious  people ;  much  attached  to  the  super- 
stition they  profess,  and  tolerably  well  reconciled  to  the  chains 
^  their  Ghoorkali  conquerors,  although  these  have  not  conde- 
scended  to  conciliate  them  by  the  means  which  their  former 
conquerors  adopted ;  who,  among  other  compliances  with  the 
lisf^es  of  the  Nerpars^  made  no  scruple  t)f  feeding  on  the  flesh 
of  bufialoes.  The  courage  of  tliis  race  is  spdcen  of  very  sUght^ 
ingly  by  the  Purbtttfirs^  or  Hindoo  mountameers ;  and  they  are 
very  rarely  employed  in  the  armies  of  tlie  empire-  Their  occu- 
pations are  agriculture,  arts  and  manufactures.  Thcii;  modes 
of  husbandry  prove  them  to  be  capable  of  great  labour ;  the 
burdens  which  they  carry,  show  that  they  possess  great  corpo^ 
ral  strength  i  while  many  of  their  mechanical  operations  evince 
that  they  are  well  skilled  in  the  usdul  arts.  They  are,  in  ge- 
neral, or  middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders  ami  chests ;  very 
stout  limbs;  round,  and  rather  flat,  feces;  small  eyes;  low, 
and  somewhat  spreading,  noses ;  ami  open  and  cheerful  coun* 
tenances.  Many  of  the  women  at  Bhatgortg  have  a  florid  tint 
upon  their  cheeks :  For  the  most  part,  however,  their  com- 
plexion, like  that  of  the  men,  is  between  a  sallow  and  a  cop- 
pi»r  colour.  It  is  remarkable  enougli  that  the  Newar  women 
(like  those  among  the  Kaits)  may  have  as  many  husbands  as 
they  please,  being  at  liberty  to  divorce  tliem  continually  on  the 
slightest  pretences.  The  popular  religion  of  Nepaul  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  Hindtcism  established  in  Bengal,  except  in  so 
fiur  as  the  secluded  nature  of  the  country  may  have  tended  to 
preserve  it  in  a  state  of  greater  purity. 

The  government  of  Nepaul,  like  that  of  all  Asiatic  govern^ 
■lents,  is  despotic  The  Chontra  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  Ra- 
jah, to  whom  he  is  invariably  akin.  He  transacts  the  business  of 
the  country ;  and,  like  other  primje  ministers  nearer  home,  with** 
out  forgetting  himsetf;  for  besides  liis  jaghires,  he  has  eight  annag 
on  every  kaith  or  rice  plantation  throughout  the  country.  These 
haiiks  are  again  fleeced  by  the  four  KaJeeSy  or  lords  of  the  treasury, 
at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  kaith.  Next  come  the  Sirdars^  or 
military  commanders ;  and  they  take  two  annas  per  kartit.  Two 
more  are  paid  to  tlie  KAtrrJars^  or  secretaries.  The  Kupperdar 
has  the  cure  of  the  Rajah's  jewela  and  wardrobe.  To  these,  as. 
•  '  the 
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the  principal  officers  of  the  Kepaul  goTemment,  are  to  be  added, 
the  Ticksdlif  or  superintendant  of  the  mint  j  the  Dintrma^Udki- 
bihar^  or  chief  judge, — an  officer  who  reminds  lis  of  out  oim 
Lord  Chancellor, — for  his  dkumui'^d/ntn^  or  fees,  are  said  to  be 
very  great.  The  law  in  Nepaul,  or  the  administration  of  it,  is 
so  inaifferent,  that  Behadur  Sliah  is  said  at  one  time  to  have 
enteitained  the  project  of  applving  to  our  Government  for  a 
code  of  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  country. 

The  trade  of  Nepaul  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it  might 
soon  become  under  proper  regulations.  Some  of  the  restraints 
by  which  it  was  shackled  have  been  removed,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Company  in  1792  ;  but  it  still  languishes  tmAgt 
several  very  imjiolitic  restrictions ;  originating  partly  i«  tte  jea- 
lousy, paitly  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Nepaul  Goveminent ;  but 
attributable  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the  monopolies  which  cer- 
tarn  Ultiis^  or  mercantile  Gossairs^  have  long  been  in  pomeamm 
of,  and  which  they  labour  to  preserve  by  every  cmmptumd  in* 
sidious  mean  in.  their  power.  In  short,  the  ii^tirjr  dMe  to  the 
commerce  of  Nepaul,  oy  these  mercantile  gowairs,  and  their  mo- 
nopoly, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  done  to  the  com* 
meroe  of  our  setdements  in  the  Elast,  by  the  mercantile  gossairs 
of  our  own  country  to  whom  we  have  granted  a  monopoly.  If 
it  were  not  for  tfab  species  of  obstacle,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  an  exfensive  trade  might  be  carried  on  between  TkihH  and 
the  Company's  dominions,  by  way  of  Nepaul,  highly  benefidal 
both'  to  tile  Government  of  ^t1ie  latter,  and  the  commerciaiiBi»- 
rests  of  England.  The  exports  of  Nepaul  are,  elefrftmrt^  ele- 
phants'teetK,  rice,  timber,  hides,  ginger,  term  japonica,  tur- 
meric, wax,  honey,  resin,  fruit,  pepper,  spices,  gliee,  lamp  oil 
and  cotton.  The  dutiM  on  the  Company's  trade  to  Bengal,  are 
regidiited  by  the  tieafv  before-mentioned.  The  duties  on  arti- 
cles passing  between  fliibet  and  Nejiaul  are  enormous.  The 
Company  import  into  Nepaul,  woollen  goods,  chintzes,  shawls, 
raw  silk,  gold  and  silver  lace,  carpets,  cutlery,  cloves,  sandal 
wood,  allum,  quicksilver,  d}'eing  woods,  tin,  ziiick,  lead,  soap, 
tobacco,  cond,  &c  &c.  &c. 

The  Newars^  who  arc  almost  the  only  artisans,  appear  to  be 
acouainted  widi  most  of  the  handicraft  occupations  of  their 
Benar  neighbours.  Of  cloths,  however,  they  fabricate  only  a 
coarse  kiiKl.  They  work  very  well  in  iron,  copper  and  brass, 
and  are  particularly  ingenious  in  carpentry ;  though  it  is  remark- 
able they  never  use  a  saw,  but  divide  tlieir  wood,  of  whatever 
sixe,  by  tlie  chisel  and  mallet.  They  export  to  the  southward 
some  of  their  brazen  utensils ;  and  their  cutieiy  is  by  no  means 
contemptible.  They  gikl  extremehr  well, — can  casT  bells  of  a 
large  stze,-Hmake  paper,  —  distil  spirits,  and  proj^are  ferment«l 
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conducted  by  Damoodur  Paurdi  and  Bern  SIm^,  b 
anted  to  upw:^-ds  of  200p  ipeiii  great.  JBiunben  of 
have  been  frozen  to  death.  The  remedft  so  opm- 
tual  in  the  northern  paits  of  Europe  and  America, 
ases,  was  unfortunately  unknown  tp  these  pecpl^ 
itioninjr  it  to  them,  lamented  bitterly  that  they  had 
ited  with  it  at  this  period,  when  many  of  their  com- 
ly  obliged  to  be  abandoned  in  this  wretched  condi- 
s  deemed  themselves  happy  to  escape  with  the  Joss 
md  toes.  '     p.  215-216. 

of  Nepaul  are  not  inferior  to  their  brethren  in 
>f  science  as  are  cultivated  in  Hindostan.  As- 
its  evil  concomitant,  judicial  astrolojpyj',  appear  to 
studies.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Xndia^ 
after  antient  and  vahiable  Samcrft  manuscripts, 
ment  of  learning,  would  be  more  successftil  than 
Nepaul,  and  particularly  at  Bhatj^ong^  the  Be- 
jhoorkali  territory.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  quotes 
I  single  private  library,  amonnting  (according  to 
)  to  1.5,000  volumes.  The  Sanscrit  is  consiaer- 
by  the  Nepaul  Pundits:  there  are,  besides,  dght 
;uages  spoKc  ih  the  dominions  of  that  kingdom, 
►wn  immediate  estates,  there  is  hartlly  any  divi- 
iM'kali  conquests  in  which  the  prince  has  not  ap-, 
eater  or  smaller  share  of  the  Unds  to  himsdf. 
:'states  are  cultivated  by  husbandmen,  with  whom 
des  the  produce  ;  others  are  managed  by  ^ents 
I  tilled  by  the  neighbouring  husbandmen,  who 
Icdicate  a  certain  niunber  of  days  in  the  year  to 
d  others  are  farmed  out.  From  those  of  the  first 
draws  ahnost  all  the  supplies  for  the  consump- 
len,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  household. 
(rarely  given  but  to  Bralimins)  are  rent  free, 
^edhary,  thongh  liable  to  be  forfeited  for  certain 
it  be  obj^erved,  that  though,  strictly  speaking,  the 

0  claim  on  the  proprietor  of  such  lands  for  any 

1  his  prayers,  yet  the  latter  occasionally  consf- 
nt  to  propitiate  his  prince  by  more  substantial 
i  lis  particularly  necessary  on  the  afccession  t>f  a 
ie  SrHma-^irtha  service  is  copyhold,  renewable  on 
ery  rajah, — a  tenure  very  ikvourable  to  loyal  o- 
Kohyra  and  Bari  lands  (tiestitute  of  springs  and 
vated  by  the  poor,  at  a  tax  prpportionfl[bIe  ta 
ploughs  and  spades  they  employ.  In  the  Ktuth 
rietor  divides  the  produce  equally  with. the  culttr 
n  his  turn,  at  dl  tlie  diarge  of  tillage^ .  sjecd  ex- 
cepted. 
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^>ted.  Many  of  the  Kaith  lands  yield  three  harvests ;  one  of 
lice,  one  of  wlicat,  and  one  of  on  excellent  vegetable  called  Tori. 
The  sugar  cane  i»  cnltivated  a  ^ood  .deal  in  the  Kahh  lands'. 
In  th^  generality  of  kaiths,  seed  is  reckoned  to  yield  from  twen-» 
ty  to  thirty  fold, — a  fertility  not  thuch.  exccedinff  that  of  the  besj 
araWe  land  in  tliis  fsland.  The  plough  is  scarcrfy  known  among 
the  Newars  j  it  being  only  of  late  that  a  ts^  of  Uiose  occupying 
the  lands  about  Thanlcote  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  employ 
this  instrument  of  tillage,  their  prejudice  against  the  uj&e  oi, 
>vhich  would  seem  to  originate  in  the  exti'aoi'dinary  reverence 
they  entertain  for  the  bullock ;  since,  though  they  have  no  scrur 

1)le  with  regard  to  the  buffalo,  they  deem  it  the  highest  .sacrit 
ege  to  approa(;h  even  the  image  of  the  former  animal,  except 
in  a  posture  of  adoration ;  insomuch,  tliat  a  malicious  person^ 
wishing  to  suspend  tlie  agricukural  operations  of  his  neighbour^ 
^'Ould  be  sure  to  ef&ct  Ills  puipose,  bv  pbcing  a  stone  or  wood* 
en  sign  of  a  cow  in  the  midst  of  his  £etd.  The  expenses  of  the 
military  part  of  the  establishment  arc  for  the  most  part  ilisclifirg^ 
cd  by  assignments  of  land ;  though,  in  some  instances,  tlie  sol* 
dier  receives  his  pay  either  from  the  treaatiry  or  the  granary. 

.  Such  is  tlie  account  which  tlie  pi'esent  pubUcation  afiforcls  us 
of  Nepaul.  Scanty,  indeed ;  but,  from  the  deficiency'  of  ouir 
information  respecting  that  country^  worth  giving,  llie, poli- 
tical situation  of  5lepaul  is  ciirfotis.  Subilued  it  must  be  in  re* 
ality,  a3  it  is  at  present  bv  name.  The  question  is,  by  whom 
^ill  it  be  subdueu  ?  If  it  falls  under  our  dominion,  the  usual 
|t3Utine  is  an  ambassador,  a  treacherous  treaty,  a  siibjidiary 
forcci  a  motion  in  Parliament  by  Mr  Creevy,  provision  for  Di- 
rectors* sons .  in  the  ceded  country,  and  the  customary,  appa* 
ratus  of  Methodist  pteachers.  If  this  is  not  its  fate,  it  ipust  oe- 
coine  a  great  tea-lwird— be  vexed  by  iigiy  mandarins,  and  sue* 
cumb  to  the  laws  of  the  illustrious  Fum-Fo.  Unhappy  country, 
that  miist  fall  by  the  agression  of  an  Emperor,-^or  perish  h^ 
the  Roman  ambition  bfthe  Chair,  and  Deputy  Chair  ! 

Aht.  IX.  JftemarJcsonseaef^PafisofTurke^.  Pari  l.  S^'g^JP" 
iiaca^  or  sovte  Account  of  the  AniiefU  aud  Modrtm  Slate  of 
JE^ypt^  as  obtaified  in  the  Years  IBOl,  1802.  By  William 
tiamilton,  F.  A.  6.  Accompanied  with  Etchings,  from  ori* 
cinal  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  (he  kte  Charles  Hayes, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  London :  Printed  for  T.  Payne» 
&e.     1609. 

SiKCE  the  og^  of  Herodotus  to  tlie  present  time,  no  country 
seems  to  liave  attracted  the  attention  of  blrnngers  so  power-  . 
fulty  OS  E^pt.  ,  It  is  not  only  in  the  grandeur,  the  auiliber, 
>6i..  xvin.  NO,  J5R        '  Ff  tho 
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^le  varictj\  and  the  nntSquity  of  Effyptian  monuments,  (mtj^ 
their  peculiarity,  that  the  traveller  finds  matter  for  curious  anjd 
interesting  speculation.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coiui- 
li-y  appear  to  have  been  a  people  who  lived  for  themselves,  ani! 
by  thtmselves  j  who  owed  little  to  their  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers ;  and  who  drew  tJ*eir  means*  of  improvement  entirely  froK 
*thcir  own  resources.  Whether  we  look  to  their  sacred  or  their 
civil  institutions ; — to  the  remnants  which  announce  Aeir  pro- 

fress  in  the  arts  \ — or  to  the  testimomcs  which  the  Greek  an^i 
loman  writers  have  left  lis  of  their  proficiency  in  the  sciences, 
ive  meet  perpetually  with  traces  o£  a  pecnliar  and  original  ch^- 
ractcr. 

That  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  considerable  advan- 
ces in  the  sciences,  and  particulaily- in  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
and  Mechanics,  is  indubitable  j  and  that  many  of  their  notiou3 
concerning  tlie  divine  nature  m  ere  botli  just  and  sublime,  wiU 
te  found  to  be  equally  true.  In  the  midst  of  all  tliis,  however, 
we  meet  with  traces,  at  least  as  consT>icuous,  of  the  grossest  ig- 
jiorancc,  bigotry,  and  depravity.  On  one  side  of  the  picture, 
we  behold  men  aipable  of  elevating  their  minds  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  first,  eternal,  and  immaterial  principle, — of  cal- 
culating witli  precision,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  motiom 
of  the  celestial  bodies, — and  of  enacting  wise  and  sahitary  laws, 
of  which  the  influence  extended  from  tlie  momireh  to  the  pea- 
siint.  On  the  other  side  of  this  same  picture^  we  see  the  Bghl 
of  Religion  obscured  by  the  darkest  clouds  of  Superstition,— 
the  ialr  lace  of  Science  covered  by  the  veil  of  Mystery, — and 
the  discii>lus  of  a  barbarous  Fanaticism  alive  to  no  feeing  oi 
bhrnne,  and  to  no  sense  of  moral  obligation.. 

If  we  turn  to  examine  their  progress  in  the  artss,  we  sRaD  pro- 
bably be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  Egyptians,  who  knew  so  much, 
"shoiikl  yet  have  known  so  little.  When  we  consider  the  stupendods 
monuments  of  their  labours,  we  can  8<:arc-ely  doubt,  tfiat  they  fdl 
and  aspired  to  tlio  Sublime;  but  of  the  Beautiful,  tliey  seem  to 
have  hatl  starCt  Iv  any  idea.^  In  Painting  and  in  Sculpture,  theii 
taste  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  very  low  and  imperfect 
The  forms  which  thev  represei^ed  are  often  deficient,  rude  and 
imfinishedr  There  is,  indeed,  alaiost  nniversiJly,^  a  kind  of 
gtifliiess  by  wliich  we  recognise  the  productions  of  the  £g}'ptian 
artists,  who  appear  never  to  have  remarked  the  beauty  of  the 
waving  outline,  nor  the  graces  of  its  elegant  and  endless  yan^ 
ties.  But  while  we  admit  and  state  these  detects,  we  shoulcl  fe^ 
it  diflficult  to  contemplate,  without  emptions  of  awe  and  curjol- 
fiity,  the  remains  which  still  attest  the  departed  grandeur  of  a 
'j5o\vcrtlil  and  scientific  people,  of  the  conimencement  of  who^ 
e^viUzation  (hw'e  i»  no  remembrance,  ahd  of  ^tlio  bcgimring  of 
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*  to  themselves  the  favour  of  the  Grecian  court,  by  a  perpecu^ 

*  tion  of  the  Heathens,  and  by  a  punctual  obedience  to  the  or* 

*  dcrs  issued  from  Constantinople  for  the  destruction  of  Heathen 

*  as  well  as  Christian  iinn|ics. '  We  mean  n«t  to  defiend  the 
melancholy  phrcnzy  of  the  barbarous  Iconoclaots^  whose  ravage* 
have  impaired,  or  destsoycd,  so  many  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  human  art ;  but  we  think- it  very  likely,  in  the  cose  before 
U8,  that  the  Mahometanand  Christian  realota- may  fairly  share 
between  them  the  disgrace  of  having  laboured  to  disfigure  these 
antient  and  elaborate  sculptures. 

Mr  Hamilton  proceeded  to  visit  the  islands  of  Bigg^  and  £&- 
pliantinc.  In  tlic  latter  formerly  stbod  the  temple  of  Cfmphis^ 
whom  he  calls,  we  think  improperly,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris* 
— ttX>M  «f  luc^vmy  «y)«i  Knr^y  iy^wfiltr  •v7«  mml  i^nSUf*  (PkiL  de' 
Isidc  et  Osir.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Es-Soitan^  Mr  H.  found  a  small 
temple,  which  Pococke  imagined  by  have  been  the  once  cdebrat- 
cd  obijervatory  of  St^ene.     *  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 

*  fact,  (says  our  author),  wfe  employed  for  several^  days  nftoenr 

*  or  sixteen  men  and  boys  in  clearing  it,  in  the  hopea  of  dis- 

*  covering  the  well^  at  the  bottom  of  whicfi,  at  toe  summer 
^  solstice,  the  sun's  disk   was  reflected  entire.     We  had  not,, 

*  however,  time  to  come  to  the  pavement^  and,  therefore^  hafe 

*  only  facilitated  the  labour*  of  any  other  traveller  who  may  in- 

*  dulge  the  same  hopes.     We  found,  indeed,  a  small  voand 

*  stopper  within  the  inner  chamber,  which  may  have  belonged 

*  to  the  hole  or  well  to  which  Strabo  alludes. '  This  story  of 
the  well  is  certainly  a  little  embarrassing.  It  seems  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  such  a  tradition  could  hare  been  handed  ck>im 
from  ago  to  age,  without  some  foimdation.  If  it  had  not  been 
a  ihct,  in  trhat  way  should  it  have  been  thought  of  at  all?  It  is 
evident  from  his  own  words,  that  Strabo  believed  Syenc  to  hare 
been'v»iihin  the  tropic.  Blit  it  appears  from  the  calculations  of 
Noiiet,  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  for  nearly  3600 
rears  before  tl^e^ime  of  Strabo.  This  author,  therefore,  must 
have  bijiieverl  the  actual  existence  of  the  feet  on  the  faith  of  an 
ancient  tradition.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  The  question  is  rendered 
yet  more  peiplexing  by  the  following,  remarks  of  Mr  Hamil' 
ton.     *  Until  the  time  when  Bruce  travelled  in  Egypt^  it  uras 

*  generally  supposed  that  Es^Souan  was  within  the  tropic:  tat 

*  he  first  discovered  the  error ;  and  the  more  precise  obaerva^ 
V  lions  of  Nouet  have  since  proved,  that  instead  of  being  in 
\  the  latitude  23''  28'  as  Bruce  places  it,  it  is  in  24**  8'  6" ;  tfcuf 
'  making  a  difference  of  neaily  forty  minutes*     The  latter  as-* 

*  tronomer,  however,  admits  that  Syene  was  fonlnetly  under  the 

•  tropic. 
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*  tropic^  and  calculates  that  this  might  have  been  the  case  5400 

*  years  «go ;  the  date  he  gives»  from  liis  other  observations,  to 

*  the  time  when  astronomy  most  flourished  among  tlic  EgjTV 

*  tian«-  ^  We  cannot  help,  then,  being  a  little  puzzled  witli 
this  stoiy  of  thawell  atiS^^Tt^,  to  which,  however,  there  could 
he?  no  reason  for  not  attaching  credit,  if  H  did  not  interfere  with 
the  testimonies  on  which  our  chronologers  have  built  their  sys- 
tems. 

Of  the  temples  oi  Edfou  Mr  Hamilton  has  given  a  very  de- 
tailed accoiuit ;  but  we  were  rather  surprized,  that  an  Egyptian 
antiquarian  should  have  told  us,  Uiat  the  Scarabaus,  or  Ijcetle, 

*  is  F>aid  to  have  been  t>'pical  of  the  sun,  because  it  changes  its 

*  ap^iearance  and  place  of  abode  every  six  months,  or  because 

*  it  is  wonder&iUy  productive. '  'Our  ignorance  of  natural  his- 
tory prevents  us  from  being  able  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
beetle  change  its  ftppearanco  every  six  months,  or  not ;  but  w^ 

3>posc  that  if  it  docs  so,  it  comes  also  in  tlie  course  of  ages  to 
low  the  reti'ograde  motion  ci  the  fixed  stars,  for,  without 
-that  sympathetic  metamorphosis,  it  might  have  led  its  astrono- 
mical adorers  into  considerable  errors.  The  explanation  of  thi^ 
fsymbol,  givai  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  though  evidently  that 
f>f  a  man  who  was  repeating  what  he  did  not  understand,  ap- 
|)cars  to  us  more  satis£M:torv  than  Mr  Hamilton's.  At  the  same 
time,  the  explanation  of  Clemens  seems  to  prove,  that  the  E- 
^ptians  had  a  pretty  dear  notion  of  the  solar  system  $  but  as 
the  modems  arrogate  the  n^erit  of  all  discoveries  on  this  sub- 
ject to  themselves,  we  think  it  better  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  description  of  Eleithias  forms  a  very  interesting  articJe  in 
♦his  volume.     ♦  About    1200  feet   to  the  sou th-soutli- west   of 

*  the  town  (says  Mr  Hamilton)  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  an- 
^  cient  infaabitants.     These  are  excavated. from  a  rugged  insu- 

*  iftted  hill  of  the  common  sandstone  of  tlie  country.     To  the 

*  largest  of  the  sepulchres  there  are  commonly  attached  antir 

*  chambers  or  grottoe9,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 

*  paintings  still  uninjured,  except  where  tliey  have  been  de- 

*  stroyed  by  the  mischievous  disposition  of  thfe  inhabitants  in 

*  the  vicinity. '  Mr  Hamilton  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed 
^socOBnt  of  the  paintings  which  he  found  on  the  walls  of  the 

Arbt  ami  largest  of  these  sepulchral  grottoes.  He  difibrs  h\  some 
parttcuiars  from  Costaz,  who  has  described  tlie  same  monu- 
mem  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Egyptian  Decade. 

Mr  Hamilton  speaks  \^ith  adminition  of  the  great  temple  of 
Esn^  or  Latopolts;  and  from  the  engravings  c^f  it,  published 
in  th*  Description  fie  IK'^fe^  now  lying  l>cfbrc  us,  we  are 
fiot  iodioed  to  accuse  lum  of  cxagger:;Uon«    He  attributes  a 
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very  remote  antiquity  to  die  soulpturet ;  and^  as  fiir  as^iro^aie 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  aid  of  the  splendid  work  just  wimAosk* 
ed,  u'c  are  pcifectiy  inclined  to  a^ee  with  him.  Oi*  the  6ifi;fM 
oi  the  zodiac  ri*proeeiited  on  the  ci^ngf  we  shall  hnve  oocaaien 
to  speak  more  tuUy,  when  we  come  to  conakkr*  those  of  Deo- 
derii. 

Mr  Hamilton  observes,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  Iditopelis 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Esne^  both  because  it  is  evidently  a 
Greek  appelLuion,  and  because  the  worbhip  of  animals  wsls  a 
superstition  introduced  at  n  lato  period  into  Kgj'pt.  We  believe 
our  author  is  right  in  stating,  that  Slrabo  is  the' only  asMricnt 
authcnr,  who  mentions  that  the  IjalojHilkans  adored  the  fish 
called  Latus;  but,  if  we  do  not  forgot,  the  Laias^  or  L^j^dotus^ 
was  nsBcKiated  with  the  fish  Oxtfri^km  in  the  sign  of  l^sces. 
Bv  V  h\\\  nnv.ic  the  Egyptians  called  the  ImIus  we  ^U  not  paw- 
tend  to  decide. 

ill  no  lilies  north  oi  Esni^  at  a  place  called  £Wr,  Mr  Ha- 
xnilton  found  the  remains  of  a  smidl  temple,  which  he  says  seem 
to  mark  the  she  of  ^^fhrodiU/^wl/s*  Here,  adds  he,  is  another 
todiac  similar  to  that  of  Esne.  We  are  induced  to  think,  that 
:tur  author  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  temple  to  have  beionged 
O  Aphrodfit/polis^  which  the  ancient  Egypttans  must  have  cait* 
ed  the  city  of /5/f .  Mr  Fiamikon  telk  us,  that  Osiris  AmnKn 
is  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  deities  deliriealed  on  the  - 
Willis  of  this  tompl(\     Now  Strabo  says,  Mfl«  *  M^i^tf  ^AjupAp^ 

XiT/n  f^fdof^  &c.  We  should  ttieretore  suppose  that  the  temple 
at  JJrn  is  that  of  M*hich  Strabo  speaks. 

Pococke  thought  that  he  had  found  die  remains  of  tke  tomb  of 
Ofn^maiidias^  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Sicuhis,  among  the  rums^ 
of  Thtbos.  Mr  Hamilton  commences  his  description  d(  those 
ruins  with  a  protest  against  the  authentki^  ana  general  aceu^ 
racy  of  the  Sicilian  antiqaary's  aarrativie.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  person,  who  has  not  been  on  the  spot^  to  juc^e 
between  Diodorus  and  Mr  Hamilton  f  but  when  the  latter  men-) 
tions  two  colossal  statues,  biiritd  in  the  ground*ta  tke  chest,  <and 
still  mensuring  more  than  twenty  feet  to  the  top  of  their  mitres^ 
we  niny  eaj^ih'  suppose  the  fof'm  and  appearance  of  the  whdle 
place  tb  have  hetn  considerably  aherea,  even  wkbin  ^tke  last 
5^000  years.  In  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that' 
the  golden  (probably  the  gilded)  circle  of  365-  cubits,  ahsverfe 
ing  to  the  days  of  the  yenr,  and  pkiced  ost  the  tomb,  was  a  &>• 
^ion.  Diodorus  says,  that  it  wns  carried  away;  by  (JalubyseSi 
This  anecdote,  if  it  be  true,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  dodlt^iu 
V^\ing  some  foundation  in  fact,  is  oue  of*  d^  oiost  curieus  ia 
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Ae  aimak  of  antiqait^.  It  proves,  that  the  'E^vptimoui- wc 
acquainted  with  the  8olar  year  froHi  a  very  reniotc  pctiod ' 
tione*  •     ■       V 

We  «haH  not  attempt  to  ioDow  Mr  Hamikoii  throuffh  i 
)(Hig  but  intere^ing  deBoription  which  he  has  given  of  Tliel 
and  of  its  neigbbourhooa.  The  next  ^lace  of  importan 
which  he  visked  was  the  sitc-of  the  ancient  Tentyra^  nowcali 
I}ender€U  in  tlie  gretft  tempie  there,  ^hich  appears  to  ha 
been  repaired  about  the  reign  «if  Tiberhis,  he  found  the  t^ 
^X)diacs^  ^ich  have  been  copied  by  Denon.  About  the  an 
owty  of  these  zodiacs,^  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  differ  fro 
Mr  Hamilton,  who  seems  4:0  think  that  they  were  construct 
only  1800  years  ago. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  tSiat  Mr  Hamilton  would  gain  nnic 
even  if  he  could  jM-ove  that  ///6f  temple  ttseij'^as  built  at  that  p 
riod.  The  zodiacs,  we  should  conclude,  must  in  thrtt  case  ha 
heeii  copied  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  Mr  H 
firihon  hiDiseh*  states  that  they  must  have  been  con^rircted,  wIk 
the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  was  about  -stt^t  parts  of  the  sij 
•of  Cancer  removed  from  that  of  Leoy  tliat  is,  it  liad  left  L 
about  400  years.  Now,  though  it  be  perfectly  true,  that  astr 
nomers  hasve  J^een  accustomed,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippa 
chns,  to  speak  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  the  6nmmer  Sc 
•stice,  as  answering  to  the  first  degrees  of  Aries  tind  Cancer ;  y 
the  fiict  is,  that  tne  equinoctial  and  solstitial  -colures,  at  the 
bo've'nientio]!ied;seasons^  are  now  in  the  first  degi*ees^  of  Pise 
aad  Geminu  The  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  nc 
really  become  the  tropics  of  Gemim  and  SagiHcnias.  If,  ther 
fore,  we  find  a  zodiac,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Sun  wi 
490  years  from  Leo^  at  the  period  of  it*  constiiiction,  we  mu 
reckon  from  ^le  laat  degree  of  I'awnts  to  about  the  ^4th  or  251 
d^ipree  of  Cancer.  The  equinoxes  recede  a  sign  in  about  2\t 
^^rears;  and xoneequently,  einoe  the  siin,  at  drxe  summer  solstic 
is^now  in  the  first  degree  of  Gemini^  and  wns  about  the  24t 
of  Corncor  when  tliete  zodiacs  of  Dendera  were  constructed 
they  cannot  be  reliwred  'to  a  miich  later  period  than  :^800  yeai 
ago, 

6Tbe  zodiac  of  J?W  18  unquestionably  nrach  more  ancient  tha 
these  o£JJe7idera ;  but  hei^,  again,  Mr  Hamihou's  scruples  soei 
to  hove  induced  him  to  ado^  a  strange  mode  of  caiculatioi 
He -admits,  that  Leo  is  here  placed  as  the  last  of  the  ascendif] 
-feigns  f  and  yet  he  aasims  ao  lale  a  dote  to  the  zodiac  as  U^2(J 
y&EOP^  He  had  first  admitted,  that  its  antiquity  was  not  h 
ihan  4500  years ;  but,  proliabiy  alarmed  at  Ins  own  caiculatioi 
he  proceeds  as  folbwa..    *.  This  difficulty  '  (why  is  it  a  di(l 
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culty  i)  ^  is  liowever,  considerably  diiiujli6bfxJ9  )^  M^qpotibg, 

*  that  a  sphinx  whicli  precedes,  and  is  more  CQnfl|»iquaitt  diaii 
^   F/Vgo  at  tlie  head  of  the  descending  signs,  ia  intended  .to  im- 

*  ply,  that  the  Sun  was  akeady  in  i^o  at  tjbe  sUmroer  Mstite.  * 
The  engraving  of  this  zodiac,  as  it  is  represented  in  thejUr- 
scripiion  de  VE'^ypte^  is  now  before  ps.  We  believe  die  Sphnx 
to  be  the  syrabol  of  the  Sun  at  tlie  summer  solstice,  "prtciaely  at 
the  point  where  the  last  degree  of  Leo  meets  the  fitst  degree  of 
Virgo.  The  head  of  a  woman  joined  to  the  bddy  ofalion« 
seems  to  justify  tliis  explanation  of  the  syroboL  We  should 
then  place  the  sun  at  the  sunmier  solstice  when  this  zodiac  was 
constructed,  pretty  Hcarly  where  he  now  is  at  the  autumnal  e- 
quinox. 

F»nt  even  allowing  to  Mr  Hamilton,  (whaf  we  think  tjie  zodiac 
itself  plainly  contradicts,  since  Leo  is  there  clearly  represented 
as  the  last  of  the  ascending  sic^ns),  that  ttte  summer  sobtice  oor- 

.  responded  with  the  middle  of  Leo  when  the  aodiac  was  con- 
structed, we  can  by  no  means  allow  that  we  ought  to  assign  to 
Jt  only  the  antiquity  of  3200  years.  L'equinoxe  de.priniems, 
8ays  Bailly,  w'a  pti  repo?idre  an  deniicr  degre  du  Tavreau  que 
*c<:rs  \(iO^  ans  avant  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  then  about  64 1 1  years 
.since  the  vernal  ccjuinox  answered  to  the  last  degree  of  Taurus ; 
and  consequently,  the  same  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
summer  solstice  answered  to  the  last  degree  of  LeOm  Mr  Ua- 
^Iton  would  iiK  the  date  of  the  zodiac^  when  the  summer  sol- 
stice corresponded  wiUi  tlie  middle  o(LeQ.  Thp  solstice,  in  re- 
ceding hair  a  sign,  from  the  30th  degree  of  Lfo  to  the '15th, 
Avouldtake  about  1075  years.     According^  thep^  to  Mr  Ha- 

.  niilton's  own  statement,  diat  tliis  zodiac  was  oonstnioted,  when 
the  sun,  ajt  Uie  sumiloer  solstice,  was  in  the  aiicidlo  of  Lep^  we 
pust  assign  an  antiquity  to  it  of  more  than  5300  veare. 

XVith  most  other  writers,  Mr  Hamilton  comiders  tlie  pyra- 
mids to  Iiave  been  sepulchral  moauments.  Ctxicemiog  the 
^hinx,  he  tcKs  us  notnii\g  now.     ' 

We  cannot  leave  Mr  Hamilton's  accoimt  of  the  antiquides  of 
^IgA'pt,  without  giving  him  the  praise  whidi  is  due  to  a  modest 
.lud  sensible  observer.  His  book  will  be  found  an  excellent  sup- 
plement to  the  more  elaborate  and  cosily  work  of  l)eiMiii«  His 
style  is  in  goiieral  simple  and  unaffected ;  and,  tbeirefore^  loses 
Tiothing,  in  our  opinion,  whea  compared  with  that  ofacsx^of 
the  travellers  who  have  gone  before  him.  We  meet  occasion' 
sdiy>  indeed,  with  some  :>lovenly  expressions,  and  >wilJbi  various 
crroi  s  of  the  press,  which  ought  to  have  b^en  cpirected.  Of 
;l\^vli;tlcr  clas>,  there  is  on^  v.hidi  frequently  recurs^  Wehavr 
'  '  .  •  the 
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^  the  lecret  snpplief  of  arms  and  snummiticm^  fadivM  t»%e\ 

*  sent  to  the  Mamahikes,  gave  to  their  enemies  a  preteat  ^r. 

*  accusing  us  ot  duplicity. '  '  ' 
*:ijudi  k  the  statement  of  a  gentleman*  who  cannot  be  oonsi-'  r 

dered  quite  in  the  light  uf  a^commoB  travclifec*.     Mr  HamfltoOyU 
at  this  period,  was  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Eilgin,  bk:^ 
Majesty  s  ambassador  at  Constantinople.     Hia  means  of  inform.  . 
mation  may  therefore  be  suppoi>ed  to  have  been  the  best/— ^i; 
He  distinctly  states,  that  while  the  English  genornl  was  endeA*  : 
Touring  to  come  to  a  positive  agreement  with  the  Vizir  and  .the... 
Captain  Pasha  on  the  subject  o(  the  Beys,  who  .implicitly  con-  u 
sented  to  the  general's  pro)>osal,  the  Viair  iiaprisoned  all  the  i 
Beys  at  Cairo;  dnd  the  Captain  Pasha  caused  some  of  the\ 
principal  Mamaluke  leaders  to  be  trcacfaeroasLy  nuirderod  at  r 
Alexandria,  almost  in  sight  of  the  English  camp«     The  rtsesit*^ 
ment  shown  by  the  Eiiffush  general,  on  this  occasion,  was  sure»^ . 
ly  honourable  to  his  fe^ngb :  Bat  what  must  be  our. own — what  \ 
mast  be  the  ieelings  of  posterity— ^whefi  it  is  recxdlectedy  thai  . 
our  army  was  withdrawn  from  Egypt  before  our  Government  '. 
had  made  any  kind  of  provision  for  the  future  aafe^  of  the  : 
Mamalttkes  ?     *  The  secret  supplies  of  .arms  and  ammunition,  * 
%ays  Mr  Ilainiliton,  ^  believed  to  be  sent  to  the  Mamalukes, :: 
'  gave  ta  their  enemies  a  pretext  for  accusing  us  of  duplicity* '' 
If.^^  are  not  mistaken,  A^lr  Hamilton  is  noir  situated  some-  .? 
ivh^e  in  one  of  the  public  offices,,  wliich  may  account  for  the 
circumapecdon  and  delicacy  of  tliis  language :    ¥or  he  doubt-  r 
leas  reinendaers  that  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Lord  Hawkes-  * 
bury — as  celebrated  for  his  negotiations  as  for  his  campaigns  in  . 
I'Yance— are  one  and  the  same  I..ord.     Was  it  no  more  tnan  a 
pretext  f     We  acknowledged  the  Tnrks  to  be  the  iawlui  sove- 1 
reigns  of  the  country ;  and,  by  dcnng  so,  we  obtained  their 
coubent  to  land  in  i'gypt*    Tlie  Turlus  <»nsidered  the  Mama- 
lukes  as  traitors.     We  not  only  promised  to  restore  the  Mama- 
hikes  to  all  their  rights,  but  we  secretly  supplied  them  with  arms 
and  aiiiinunition;  and  tl>at,  too,,  when  the  i'rcnch  were  already 
f^xpclled  irom  the  country.     Against  whom,  then,  but  against 
the  Turks,  did  we  furnish  the  implements  of  war,  wlien  we 
£U|)piied  the  Manmkikvs  with  arms  and  ammunkien  ?     The  * 
pnoiessed  allies  of  tlie  Tark<,  we  secretly  provided  their  mortal.. 
^.nemiet>  with  the  means  ot  overtlirowing  tlieir  power  in  Egypt.  - 
Was  it,  tlien,  a  mere  pretext,  or  was  it  a  ju$t  cause  for  jea-  . 
lousy,  whidi  we  ^av:»  upon  tJiis  occasion  to  the  Turks  ?     And  * 
were  these  infidels  rigiit  or  wrong,  upon  tliis  oocasionv  when  : 
tJicy  accused  us  so  loitiliy  of  ciujiliciiy  ?  .        •  • 

•  i^ujf,  if  jom:  couduct  w  ere,  iit  bisst,  eq^ii vocal  -towards  jtha  i 
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T«rksi  wh»t  wM  it  towards  the  Mamal*cs  ?  We  i 
ihiraii  in  possession  of  tlie  Said.  We  lured  them  by  proi 
to  join  our  armies;  and  they  contributed  most  essetii 
to  our  success.  We  assured  them,  that  we  should  co 
ihe  Turk3  to'i*einstate  them  in  all  dicir  possessions  and 
Tifeges.  We  secretly  furnished  tliem  with  arms  and 
munition ;  and  thus^  while  we  exasperated  the .  Turks  ag 
those  whom  wc  protecte<l,  we  encouraged  tlie  Manialuk^ 
resist  the  oppression  of  their  former  tyrants.  Tlie  M 
lukes,  always  formidable  to  the  Turks,  became  doublj 
when  the  victorious  English  became  their  advocates,  d< 
&  distance,  but  upon  the  plains  of  Egj^pt.  The  English 
▼emmeut  had  but  to  have  said  the  word ;  and  the  standa 
the  Sultan  floated  for  the  last  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Deep,  then,  was  the  impression  which  the  promises  of  the  \ 
lisb  made  on  the  luinds  both  of  the  Turks  and  the  Mamali 
.The  former  saw,  that  if  they  were  realized,  Egypt  woul< 
^mxte  the  province  o^'  England*  rather  than  of  Turkey  $  am 
latter,  though  elated  by  hope,  were  well  aware,  that,  fo: 
future*  they  must  be  dependent  on  the  exertions  of  their 
prelectors,  against  the  augmented  animosity  of  their  an 
masters. 

What,  then,  were  the  consequences?  The  Beys,  tru 
U>  the  efficacy  of  our  protection,  put  themselves  into  the  p 
of  the  Turks.  Some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  oi 
were  murdered.  We  obtained  the  release  of  the  former, 
the  honourable  intennent  of  the  latter.  We  did  more,  if 
speak  truly ; — we  publicly  called  the  Captain  Pasha  an  atl 
a  liar,  and  an  assassin.  But  what  did  Hassan  care  for  t 
The  Mamalukes,  seeing  that  the  English  would  no  Ic 
protect  them,  retired  to  Upper  Egypt;  and,  abandoning 
tlieir  hopes,  their  form^  possessions,  their  rights,  and 
privileges,  consented  to  receive  a  barren  ridge  of  rocks  a 
the  Cataracts,  in  exchange  for  all  that  they  had  lost,  and  ft 
that,  according  to  the  promises  of  tlie  English,  they  we 
obtain. 

The  Enghsh  government  then  made  remonstrances  tc 
Porte ;  but  the  Lnglisli  army  had  quitted  Egypt,  and  the  1 
ish  ministers  smiled  at  our  unavailing  complaints*  The  1 
and  Mamalukes  were  at  leiigtli  left  to  settle  their  own  diifbre 
Foreif^ht  years  they  carried  on  a  sanguinary  and  atrocious 
fare.  Victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  Turks; 
the  greater  part  of  the  Beys  and  Mamalukes  consented 
piore  to  tr u^t  themselves  to  the  perilous  protection  of  a  Tuj 
Pa4^a.     The  catastrophe  uliicli  h:is  ensued  is  hoiribk. 
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}^e  i3cen  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  wHtten 
froni  Cau'o  on  the  6th  March  1611,  by  a  near  relative,  to  a 
i^oble  Lord  in  this  country,  which  tcDs  it  in  terms  equally  con- 
<U3e  and  emphatic. 

*.  Last  Friday,  March  1st,  *  says  die  honourable  writer,  *  the 
V  Pasha,  witli  enual  perfidy  and  oarbarity,  put  in  execution  a 
\  measure,  whicli,  it  seems,  he  liad  for  some  time  meditated. 
*^  He  earned  all  the  Beys  to  be  massacred;  nor  did  he  stop  here, 
*'  but  actually  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  every  MamaliJce  thcd 

*  could  be  fotmd^  either  in  or  out  of  the  city.     TTie  massacre 

*  went  on  for  four  days  in  Cairo,  and  in  the  viDages  around.— 

*  The  race,  the  name,  the  very  dre«s  is  proscribed.* 

Now,  laying  aside  all  the  vulgar  elements  of  regard  to  ho* 
manity  and  national  honour,  where,  we  may  ask,  was  out  poU- 
cyy  and  our  regard  to  national  interests^  when  we  allowed  &ese 
unhappy  Mamalukes  to  be  thus  abandoned  to  flieir  fate  ?  Is  it 
really  believed,  that  France  has  lost  si^ht  of  Eg}'pt?  More 
than  a  century  ago^  the  great  Leibnitz  drew  up  a  memoir,  ill 
which  he  pointed  out  to  3ie  ministers  of  Louia  XIV.  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  to  the  French  from  the  ajoquisition  of  thsft 
country.  Do  we  think,  that  the  eagle-eye  of  tne  Corsican  is 
shut  to  those  advantages  ?  We  have,  we  believe,  but  one  cam 
of  the  Description  de  I' Egypt e  in  this  country.  That  copy  is 
only  a  part  of  the  splendid  work  which  is  carrying-on  under  the 
patronage  of  Napdieon  ;  and  one  copy  of  that  pact  would  cost 
150/.  in  lyondon.  Does  Bonajwrte  nmke  this  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  state  of  Egypt  from  nothing  but  from  "his  love  of  li- 
terature ?  We  suspect,  we  confess,  that  he  has  far  other  mo- 
tives. 

Without  looking,  however,  to  die  ulterior  views  of  &e  Frc^icb 
Government,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  have  been, 
what  are,  and  what  will  be,  tlie  consequences  of  -our  conduct 
towards  the  Mamalukes.  En^sh  veracity  was  onceprovert)tal 
among  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  i>^ypt]ans ; 
but,  by  trusting  to  English  Veracity,  the  Mamalukes  have  been 
cut  oft  from  existence.  *  Their  race,  their  name,  their  very 
dress  is  proscribed. '  We  found  them  powerful  j  we  promised 
to  them  more  than  they  could  hope*  j  we  encouraged  their  pre- 
tensions ;  we  fanned  the  flame  of  hatred  between  them  and  the 
Turks ;  we  secretly  suj^Ked  them  with  the  means  of  resistiiig 
our  nominal  allies  j  we  saw  them  imprisoned  and  butchered ;  we 
«coWed  like  angry  women ;  and  then  we  lefl  them  to  dieir  fete ; 
— to  a  vengeance  which  the  preceding  events  might  have  en- 
abled us  to  anticipate ;  and  which,  if  we  could  not  avert,  we 
diould  n&y^T  have  provoked. 
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The  massacre  cf  the  Mamalukcs,  during  the  beginning 
month  of  March,  has  scarcely  attracted  tlie  attention 
English  journalists.  Busied  with  the  turmoils  of  factioi 
liabituated  to  acts  of  violence  by  the  jJoUn/  of  tlieir  rulei 
people  seem  to  have  lost  their  antient  feelings  for  their  o\^ 
iiity^  and  for  the  character  cf  their  country.  In  the  d 
Chatham,  not  to  go  further  back,  how  would  it  have  been 
if  the  peopb  of  Lngland  had  been  told,  that  a  race  hac 
proscribed,  which  had  been  protected  by  them  ?  Naj 
that  race  might  yet  have  been  powerful  and  flourishing, 
Beyer  fought  in  the  cause  of  England,^— had  the  English 
promised  any  tiling, — or,  having  promised  something,  hi 
formed  any  tiling  r  Perhaps  the  answer  is,  that  the  sair 
ings  would  havelaeen  excited,  wliieh  a  disclosure  of  oui 
paiffn  in  Denmark  produced. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  our  regrets  may  now  aj^erj 
vailing;  but  ure  tnist  that  the  expression  of  them  may  i 
kfjaite  without  utility*  Our  object  is,  to  protest  against  t 
tempts  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  take  up 
ill  our  cause,  upless  we  are  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  g 
tee  them  from  tke  consequences.  No  partial  or  momenta 
vantage  ought  to  induce  us  to  hold  forth  expectations  whi 
cannot  realisfie,  or  to  encoiu^age  resistance,  to  which  we  ha 
the  meanu-ofjzivijig  rffectual  support.  It  is  no  l^ht  th 
cotnmit  a  whdfc  population  with  its  government ;  and  su( 
teiferenoe,  unltss  w;e  be  pretty  certam  of  the  issue,  ismis 
eus  in  proportion  to  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  g 
ment.  The  goodness  of  the  cause  is,  in  such  cases,  rat 
aggravation,  than  an  apology,  for  those  who  are  not  the  | 
paU,  but  the  instigators  of  unweigbed  insurrections ;  ibr  i 
▼enge  of  a  de^ot  will  always  be  more  bloody  aad  merciles 
more  his  oppressions  have  justified  the  resistance  he  has 
coipe.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  this  example,  remot 
disregarded  as  it  is,  may  be  ^  warning  to  us,  not  too  has 
^!Ccite  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  to  fruitless  revolt, 
by  secretly  furnUhing  them  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
making  engagements  with  them,  which  we  may  have  neitl 
iuclinatioki  nor  the  power  to  fdfil. 
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Art.  X.    Review  of  ihc  Controversy  rcspectitig  the  High  Price 
of  Bidlzon.  


-i' 


A  short  I?ivestf Ration  of  the  allii^ed  prperjfucnts  Tsstte  of  BcmJt 
Nofrsy  mid  th  unjavourable  State  of  Foreign  Exchanges.  8vo. 
London,  181 !•  


'ITS'-  Theory  cf  Monty :  or  a  Practical  Inqriiry  into  the  present 
State  of  i/ie  Circulating  Medittm.     8 vo.     1811. 


Defenre  of  A^*$fract  Currencies ;  in  Rtj>ly  to  the  Bullion  Reporiy 

end  Mr  Hin^kissoiu  

A  Plain  Statement  of  the  Bullion  Question.    By  Davis  Giddy» 
Esq.  M.  P.  

The  E.rpedicncy  and  Practicability  of  the  Resumption  of  CaA 
Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.     By  J.  L.  Tavers. 

'X'HOUGH  we  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
■*■  Exchequer,  in  tbiHking  that  the  question  respecting  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency  was  set  at  rest  by  the  decii^ion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  re}X)rt  of  the  Bullion  Commit* 
tee ;  yet,  as  so  much  had  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject 
at  that  time,  and  so  litde  apparently  digested,  we  thougiu  it 
right  to  give  our  readers  some  respite ;  and  this  respite  we  should 
perhaps  nave  been  inclined  to  continue  till  towards  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  if  the  subject  had  not  beea 
brought  again  under  discussion  sooner  than  was  e^qpecfed,  and 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  make  a  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind. 

The  House  of  Commons  had,  on  the  ISth  of  May  1811, 
declared  in  a  resolution,  that  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  hitherto  been,  and  were  at  that  time,  held>  id 
public  estimation,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  re> 
aim,  and  generally  accepted  as  such  in  all  pecuniary  transactions 
to  which  such  coin  was  legally  applicable ; — ^yet,  in  so  short  a 
time  as  six  or  seven  weeks,  tlie  iSIinistei-s  found  it  necessary 
to  interfere  in  support  of  this  equivalency,  not  only  by  the 
mofit  indecent  clamour,  but  by  the  most  formidable  legal  ob- 
stacles I  while,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  measures  whicn  ihef 
proposed,  and  carried,  avowedly  in  consequence  of  the  dea- 
aicHi  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  De  Yonge,  clearly  and  une- 
<|uivocally  evinced,  that  the  fact  stated  in  the  resoluikm  ^iboivte 
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alluded  to,  IkuI  been  occasioned  entirely  by  the  laudable  unwi 
Tingness  of  British  subjects  to  violate  whut  they  conceived  to  I 
the  law;  and  that  those  who  had  voted  for  if.  were  corisciou 
that,  as  soon  as  this  fear  was  removed,  the  public  estiinatia 
would  be  as  different  as  possible  from  that  which  had  been  a 
serted. 

Wlien  the  last  poor  plea  -of  those  who  had  maintained  tli; 
^a  one  pound  Bank  note  and  a  shilKn<T,were  equivalent  to  a  £>u 
nea,  was  thus  obviously  ^nd  practically  contradicted ; — whei 
according  to  their  own  public  acknowledgments,  nothing  but 
law  of  a  smilnr  nature  to  one^vrhich  might  declare  a  shillir 
equivalent  to  a  giXinea,'eoiild  any  longer  marntain  the  eqiiivs 
lency,  in  public  estimation,  of  Bank  notes,  and  the  legal  coi 
of  the  realm  ;  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  whatever  di 
frrence  of  opinion  might  prevail  as  to  the  t^ieasures  necessary  t 
be  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  depreciated  currency,  tliei 
could  be  none  rt?specling  the  fcct  of  the  depreciation  itsei 
ji'et,  strange  to  say,  this  fiict  has  bi»en  still  gravely  denied,  bot 
in  and  put  of  Parliament ;  and  before  we  proceed  further, 
seems  to  be  necessary,  even  in  this  late  stage  of  tlie  discussioi 
to  define  what  we  mean,  and  what  we  conceive  otight  always  t 
be  mieant,  by  a  dejireciated  paper  currency. 

All  the  paper  cuirencies  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  o 
are  eitlier  promisson'  notes  to  pay  on  demand  certain  coins  < 
a  known  weiglit  ancf  fineness,  wnich  are  mentioned  upon  tl 
face  of  them ;  or  they  are  intended  to  represent,  aud,  on  the 
first  issue,  generally  do  represent,  the  value  of  such  coina  in  « 
the  exchanges  of  commodities  for  which  they  may  serve  iis 
medium.  A  Russian  note  of  100  roubles,  or  a  Swedish  note  ( 
}00  rixdolkrs,  is  intended  to  pass  in  exchange  at  the  same  vak 
as  100  silver  roubles,  or  100  silver  rixdollars,  to  purchase  tli 
same  quantity  of  commodities,  and,  of  course,  tlie  saihe  quai 
tity  of  ailter  buUimi ;  ahd  the  moment  it  ceases  to  do  so,  it 
clearly  and  unquestionably  depreciated.  A  comparison  with  tl 
^oiri,  or  the  bullion  value  of  the  coin,  which  the  note  p?ofess< 
to  represent,  is  the  only  comparison  to  be  made  in  such  a  cas€ 
and  when  the  paper  currencies  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Austrii 
would  no  longer  exchange  at  par  with  the  coins  wliich  they  pre 
£essed  to  represent,  or  purchase  the  quantity  of  bullion  contair 
^  in  those  coins,  we  believe  it  never  entered  into  the  conce|: 
tion  of  a  continental  merchant  to  institute  an  elaborate  inquk 
ipto  the  bullion  prices  of  commodities,  before  he  ventured  i 
pronounce  such  paper  depreciated.  In  this  view  of  what  ¥ 
conceive  ought  to  be  understood,  and  has  hitherto,  we  believ( 
b^n  ahaoil  univer^Uy  understood  by  a  depreciated  .  paper  .cu; 
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rcncy,  the  question  respecting  the  actual  depreciation  of  out 
own  currency  is  just  as  clearly  determined  as  the  fact,  that  the 
market  price  of  gold  purchased  in  Bank  of  England  notes  is 
4/.  148.,  instead  of  31.  i7s.  ]0;d.  per  ounce. 

What  is  it^  tlien,  that  can  be  meant  by  those  who  still  conti- 
nue to  maintain  the  undepreciated  state  of  our  paper  circula- 
tion ?  They  can  only  mean,  and  this  indeed  they  profess  to 
mean,  that  in  the  separation  which  they  acknowledge  to  have 
taken  place  between  gold  and  paper,  it  is  the  gold  alone  that  has 
varied  -,  it  is  the  standard  with  which  we  compare  the  paper  that 
has  changed, — not  the  paper  itself.  According  to  what  we  have 
just  stated,  and  we  believe  cbrrectly,  to  be  the  proper  criterion 
of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  tne  variations  which  may  take 
place  in  the  real  price  of  bullion  form  quite  a  separate  question ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals 
existing  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the  small  prc^ortion  which 
the  annual  supplies  bear  to  this  mass,  a  variation  of  17  ^  per 
cent,  during  the  last  three  years  seems  certainly  incredible. 

But,  improbable  as  sucli  a  change  is,  and  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  actual  phenomena,  as  we  shall  presently  show ;  let 
us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  have  happened.  Would  such  a 
change,  we  would  ask,  justify  us  in  separating  ourselves  at  once 
from  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world  in  remtion  to  our  mea- 
sure of  value,  and  resorting  to  an  imaglnarr  standard,  which 
no  foreign  nations  could  acknowledge,  and  which  might  be  sub- 
ject, not  only  to  all  the  variations  which  can  be  supposed  to 
take  place  in  gold,  but  to  others  beyond  comparison  more  sud- 
den and  more  extensive  ?  It  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
most  desirable  thing,  that  nations  should  possess  as  many  of  the 
same  scales  of  measuremefit  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  Ae 
jQieasures  of  length,  of  capacity,  of  superficial  extent,  are  but 
seldom  the  same  in  different  countries ;  but,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  society,  all  civilized 
nations  have  happily  agreed  in  the  selection  of  the  precious  mc^- 
^Is  as  their  measure  or  value.  And  yet,  on  account  of  a  sup- 
posed, though  very  improbable  change,  in  the  value  of  thses 
metals  at  present,  we  propose,  at  once,  to  preclude  ourselves 
from  the  advantage  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  posses- 
sing a  measure  ot  value  common  to  odier  nations,  and  to  de- 
prive 

•  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr   Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid, 

i Bullion  Report,  p.  55.),  the  price  of  foreign  gold  in  bars,  and*  of 
Portugal  gold  in  coin,  was,  during  the  years  1806,  1607  and  1809, 
4/.  At  present,  it  is  4/.  14s.,  which  is  a  rise  of  between  17  and  Id 
per  cent,  daring  the  last  three  years.  1 
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privc  ourselves  entirely  of  the  use  of  gold,  and  almost .  entlrd^f 
of  the  use  of  silver,  in  our  circulating  medium.  That  we  muit 
be  so  derived,  if  we  do  not  conform  our  bank  notes  to  tlie  v***, 
lue  of  cold  bullion,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  From  whatever 
cause  the  separation  between  bank  notes  and  gold  has  taken 
place^^  it  is  equally  certain^  that  while  a  guinea  will  only  pas^i 
for  twenty-one  shillings  as  currency,  and  will  sell  for  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  when  melted,  no  guineas  will  appear  in  the  circu- 
lation J  and  consequently,  for  whatever  pinrposes  we  may  want 
the  precious  m^als,  whether  to  discbarge  what  is  called  an  un- 
ikvour^le  balance  of  trade,  or  to  pay  our  armies  on  the  Coin 
tinent,  while  our  paper  currency  is  not  of  the  value  which  it 
purports  to  be,  our  supply  of  them  must  always  be  most  scanty 
and  precarious* 

To  us,  ^erefeve,  it  appears  perfecdy  dear,  that  if  such  ^ 
change  as.  we  have  just  inipposcxl  had  really  taken  place  in  the 
value  oFgold  in  Europe,,  it  would  be  the  obvious  dictate  of  com- 
mon sehsc  and  good  policv  to  conform  our  notes  to  it,  and  to 
insist  rigidly  that  the  fiatjk  should  so  regulate  its  issues,  as  to 
produce  tlie  same  equality  between  bank  notes  and  guineas,  as  it 
would  be  compcBed  to  do,  if  die  Restriction  bill  had  not  passed. 
Bu|,  though. the  most  obvious  views  of  policy  would  dictate 
precisely  the  same  remedy  for  the  separation  between  guineas 
and  bahk  notes,  whether  it  arose  from  excessive  issues  of  paper| 
^r  from  a'deficient  supfi))'  of  gold,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  mattefr 
of  considerable  interest  and  utility,  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
two  causes  has  actually  produced  the  eifcct  in  question.  And 
here  w6  fed  no  doubt  in  pronouncing,  tliat  all  the  circumstances 
att^ding  the  peculiar  state  of  our  currency,  conspire  to  point 
clcariy  and  uncqutvodally  to  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  a3  its 
xnain^  and  indeel  ahnost  sgle,  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  compared  with 
the,  mass  of  commodities  to  the  amount  of  17  per  cent.,  had 
tak€9i  pkice  throughout  Europe  during  the  last  three  years,  it 
is  scarcdy  possible  that  such  an  event,  so  contrary  to  tlie  ge- 
neral course  of  prices  for  many  years  past^  should  not  have  a- 
wakened  a  verj'  marked  degree  ol  notice  and  attention  among  fo* 
reigners. 

Secondly,  if  the  gold  had  left  the  paper,  and  not  the  paper 
the  gold,  as  bank  notes  would  tlien  be  of  tlie  same  value,  com- 
pared with  commodities,  as  they  were  before,  the  ixii>er  prices 
of  our  goods  of  home  consmnption  would  have  remained  sta- 
tionary, while  a  &11  would  have  taken  place  in  their  bullion  pricos 
to  the  amount  of  17  per  cent. 

Thirdly,  if  the  change  had  been  confmccl  to  the  jjold,  and 
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^'  Mie  V^tt)^  hid -Tctidn^  3u  ^ue/iflil^Ubl^pmftMAh^dMtAeie 
should  nave  been  any  very  marked  and  un^stial  increase  id  tht 

^'    moiotitit  of  baiik  notes  during  the  three  years  M  ^)iieBd6iK 

These,  wie  conceive,  would  have  been  th^  chrcamatonees  at- 

'^  tehding  ah  exclwive  rise  in  the  value  of  gdd«    Now,  what  are 

-  ••  the  actual  circtunstances  ? 

'        First,  no  striking  exception  has  been  remarked -on  the  Con* 

^'  tinefit  daring  the  last  \hfeevear8,  to  that  gradual  and  general 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  wliich  has  been  kmg  the 

•"  suWect  of  notice.  '?  ^    • 

Secon(%,  almost  aB  Briti.^h  comtnodities,  the  rent  of  which 
*  has  not  been  impeded  hir  die  totting  of  the  Continenta)  ports ; 
that  is,  commodities  of  nome  gfowth  and  consnmptibn,  sadi  ta 
Vheat,  butchei^s  meat,  butter,  &c.%e.'  have  experienced  m  very 
maric^d  rise,*  which,  if  not  fUUy  eiioal  to  17  per  cent.,  falls  very 
Kttle  short  of  it  ■    '     • 

.     And  lastly,  the  paper  isinie»of  die  Bank'of  England  have, 

*  during  the*  sho^t  space  of  the  last  three  years,  received  an  addl* 
*'  tion  of  more  than  one  tliird  of  tlieir  amount  in  1808;  •  while, 
*^  for  the  whole  course  of  bIx  years  before,  that  is,  from  1802  to  th« 
"  jiitter  end  of  1808,  f  the  average  amount  had  been  neoriy  sta- 
^    tibiiar^  ' 

*  Ohe  of  the  causes  which'pecitliarly  fits  the  precious  metais  for 

*  '  l>eihg  used  Itf  a  measure  of  value,  is,  that  the  variations  to 
'  whicn  they  are  subject  ore  comparatively  slow  and  inconaider- 

'    iible;~'A'person  aware  of  this  quality,  who  yMea  Cold  that  the 

pi^er  currency  of  a  particular  country  had  suddenly,  and  to  a 

",C(rff(sRleral>lc  extent,  separated  front  the  metiallic  standard  with 

*  "ii'hfeh  it  had  been  usually  compared,  uvould  undoubtedly  be  in« 
'  ';^n<id  at  once  to  pronounce  that,  according  to  all  probability, 
"\tlic  change  was  in  the  paper,  not  the  gold;  and  he  would  re- 
*^;  duirc  pretty  strong  proofs  to  convince  him  <rf  the  contrary.    But 

if,  instead  of  sucn  proofs,  he  found  tliat  his  first  natural  pre- 

Jauhiptlon  wa^'  supported  by  statiomiry  bullion  prices  in  other 

"countries^  a^rnarkcd  rise  of'^papcr  prices  at  home,  and  an  in- 

^".eres^d  iftSueof  noties  eaual  to  one  third  of  their  former  amoant, 

]^'  ,wp  c6nC"eive'that  hoWuitionfll  evidence  could  possibly  Ktrenglhen 

*.  his  coil vfct fori.     And  we  refiUy  bcrfieve  that  no  perscm  <if  c6m- 

.''  ^}\ihn  candour  and' impartiality,  trho  is  in  any  d^ee  acquaimtd 

'',wit)i  .the  sSibject,  can  adven  to  these  circumstances,  and  yet 

'  '  '  *  conCiiiue 
-V'-j    ^  ^''   .1-    .■  . , . ...     .        

^  ;  '  *  *  See  "Niuslfiet's  Tables 

•-ii  ''f'r7\.cc0rdiTig  to  a  retttm  made  to- the  House  of  Commons,  ike  a- 
^^'y^i^^^fnottnt  of  notes  ih  circirtatian  mJ902  vri%  ITfiS^Si^  Ap- 
^ '^eadix  to  BnHion  Report,  p.  iQ9, 
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All  the  4:kcuiiis(aiicea  attending  the  statb  of  our  cun:e^c2^  iz 
anelatkm  |o,  ^ur  for^nga  iifade,  wilj.  slx6w  with  tb^  same  cbndu 
i^jBive  evidence,  that  onur  Un&tourahle  exchanges  with  !th^  (Cf^fnn* 
tries  connected  with  France,  are  mainl j  ^onunal,  and  not  real  j 
iCf  indeed,  we  ca/a  so  &r  a^dAU^  Ui0  strange  and  improlwb(e  sitip 
posttiQii  of  a  real  exchange  of  SO  p^  centv  against  us^  as,  tc 
think  it  wcMTth  exaniiniuiofi.  .         r  ^• 

One  of  the  certain  effects  of  ^  really,  un&vdurable  eKc^ha^gei 
and  the  precis  cause  which  pr^ents  the  jpossibility  of  its'^per' 
manence,  b  its  tendent^  tO  raise  the  {H^e  of  fiireign  coinnifdi^ 
ties,  aad  lower  the  priee.,of  hqme  commodities;  and  an^ex' 
change  to  an  amount  here  supposed,  must,  in  a  very  modcuratc 
time,  produce  jthis  effect  in  a  considerable  dq^OQ.  We  oUghl 
therefore  to  se^  a  very  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  our  h9mc 
produce!,  itodi  a  marked  sise  in  the  price  of  foreign  eUmmodi*^ 
tiesi  instead  of  whiph,  ou/  home  {produce  has  experienced  i 
marked  advance  in  price,  iand  our  upoprted  cbmmoditiesi  an 
atationar^.  Nothing,  wecomeeive,  coiud  have  produced  effSK^ti 
so  opfiosite  to. those  which  were. to  be  expected,  and  of  jthe  idu^ 
ration  and  extent  actually  observed,  except  aii  issue  of  notd 
not  Oiil^  in^v^PScjient  to  |>reVent  that  compressipt^  of  the  civreiicy, 
whidi  is  at  once  the  natural  eff*ect  tad  niitijtra^reipe^  o|lU] 
lUi&vouraUe  exchange^  but  greatly,  to  enlarge  the  mecuum  pi 
circulation,  at  the  very,  moment  when  circumstances  requii^^  it 
to  be  contracted.  i/! 

Another  ^ect  of  a  very^uiifavoyrable  red  e|:cnangd.  with  bni 
country,  or  set  of  countries,  is  a  v^i^y  &vQurable  exchaii^.  witb 
<ytbers.  This  has  bew  exempliffed  in  the  case  of  pj^t^lgreal 
exports  of  silver  to  India  fuid  China,  which^  it  is  generally  Ac- 
knowledged, greatly  contribul;e4  to  reqder  ou|:  excha^g^.  i^itli 
£urqpe  more  favourable  than  they  otherwise  wobld  naye'b^n. 
We  might  expect  therefore  to  see  unusually  &voural^e  ex-: 
changes  with  aU  the  countries  not  connected  with^  France.  'I^- 
•tead  of  which,  ther^  is,  we  beli^ve^  no  onV  Countiy  .with 
which  the  computed  exchange,  wheii  correctly  estimatedi  in 
favourid>le  to  us,  ahhd^h  there  aire  ooui^itries  from  which,  trc 
ftre  actually  receiving.  buBipn^  and  with  which,  therefoi^,  the 
real  exchange  b  favourable.  A  more  xhasi  usual  Quantity  bi 
siive)r  bullion  has  lately,  we  believe,  been  imDOrtea  from  J:i< 
maicai  which  shows,  that  what  is  ^aHod  the  palance  of  pay- 
ments is  more  thah  usuallv  favourable  to  us  with  that  ooi^ntiy : 
and  vet  the  prices  of  London  bills  in  the  Jamaica  markets,  in'' 
•  stead  of  rising  considerably,  as  we  shguld  have  expected  han 
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iJOim  15  per  ctot  sijice  liOS.  tn  1808-^^  wel^  thoxA  iO 
per  cent,  premium,  and  now  they  lire  otily  fire,— a  fall  of  pride 
perfectly  miacfcoiintdble,  tind^  sncti  circiimstMces,  npon  anf 
other  supposition  than  the  continued  diepreeiatkm  of  our  cut^ 
tency  since  1808.  The  constant  premium  upon  London  YnSim 
in  Jamaica,  arises  merely  from  an  original  incorrect  valuation 
of  the  par  of  exchange  5  140/.  Jamaica  currency  being  redcoi^ 
4rqual  to  lOOt  Sterling,  aWieugh  it  wookl  rcouipe  154/.  lis.  6cL 
to  yield  the  same  ytuue  of  silver  as  100/.  of  Eng&h  silver  cox^ 
rency;  and  164/;  2s.  io  purchase  100/.  of  the  gold  currency, 
which  is  the  English  standard^  at  its  present  proportion  t^ 
«Iver;  cofisequently,  the  computed  exchange  with  Jamaica^ 
when  correctly  estimated,-  is  aiK>ut  lOJ  per  cent  in  &tour  of 
Jamaica  $  and,  with  this  favourable  exchange,  Jaindca  (Reports 
dollars  in  considerable  numbers ! ! — ts\  event  which  cotdd  not 
possibly  happen  from  any  Other  cause  than  'flrom  the*  real  ex- 
change being  quite  diiTcrent  from  the  apparent  exchange.  lH 
fiwjt,  it  appears  from  the  price  at  which  tne  doOars  thus  export- 
M  are  sold  in  England^  that  the  real  exchange  is  above  10  per 
tex\t4  against  Jamaica ;  while  the  apparent  egcoiange  beii^  aboui 
lOi  per  Cent*  in  her  favour,  leaves  above  tO  per  centum  tkcr 
depreciation  of  ouf  currency.' • 

Instanced  of  this  kind  might  ea^y  be  nmltiplied ;'  but  iftt  hav# 
already  said  enough  to  show,  that  alJthe  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  state  of  our  currency,  Conspire  to  prote  that  otTr  un&- 
vourable  exchanges  cannot  possibly  be  all  .re^,  nor  the  scpara^ 
tion  between  guineas  and  bank  notes  be  caused  prinCiproy  by. 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  We  allowed,  in  a  former  artidle  on 
this  subject^  that  a  small  rise  mighi  possibly  have  token  place 
in  gold,  during^  the  last  three  yeard,  iroin  the  greater  use  of  it 
in  ml  mercantile  transactions ;  which  mmht  b^  occasioned  by  i 
l^eneral  failure  of  confidence.  If  we  ascnbe  to  this  cause  Inflf  the 
variation  which  has  taken  place  between  gold  and  silver,  we 
shall  probably  aBow  more  than  we  kte  warranted  in  doing/ 
This  allowance  would  contribute  to  Account  for  those  instances 
where  some  of  our  home  commodities  have  not  risen  in  price 
quite  in  the  proportion  of  gold  5  and  it  should  be  leooHected 
besides,  that  the  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency  are  alwtiCys  ra-^ 
ther  slow  in  showing  ihemitelvesy  and  Are  g<enerdily  6t  first 
partial. 

In  what  we  have  liitherto  sard,  we  have  purposely  confined 
ourselves  to  the  last  two  years  and  a  half^  or  thr^  years-^because 
the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  gold  and  pftper  has 
taken  place  »iiicc  the  latter  end  bf  the  year  1808  ;  but  if  w^' 
•lurvey  the  whole  period  lince  the  reati'tclionj  we  ihaU  find  t'h^ 
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nan^e  conclu^ons  constant^  forcing. (hemselyes  upon  u«.    W^ 
liavfi  already  slatccU  th^  during  the  la^jt  three  years^  while  the 
excess  of  the,  marl^et  price  above  the  mint  priqe  of  gold,  ac^ 
jthe  uufiaivourable  foreign  exchanges,  have  very  far  exceeded  m 
former  experience,  no,  less  an  addition  has  been  made  to  th^ 
quantity  of  bank  notes  in.  circulation  than  one  full  tliird  of  theii* 
former  amount — an^fldiUon  equally  exceeding  all  former  cxpe* 
ric^ce  x  And  if  we  look  ^t  the  other  period,  .m  which  Uie  sam<( 
kind  of  excess,  and  the,  same  ^unlavourable  exchange^  were  re- 
markable) though  jpi,oX  in  the  sapie  degree,  that  is,  from  the 
jBud  of  1799,  to  the  middle  of  1802,  we  shall  find  tliat  an  addi- 
tion of  abput.one  fifth  of  the  previous  apiouiit  of  bank  note^ 
>vas  made  in  that  shorty  time — au  addition  coinciding  very-  re- 
markably with  die  deg|*ee  of.^epreciation  which  then  took  place« 
Xlie  opiv  instance  in  which  ^  approach  to  a  similar  additioi^ 
>vas  maJe  to Ihe  amount  of  bank  notes,  witjiout  producing  si- 
miTar  effect's,  ly.as  in  tlie  period  from  the  Bank  Restriction  biU^ 
Jn  1797,  till  towards  the  end  of  1799,  when  ^t  is  well  knowi^ 
jhat    ^>  very  great  previous  compression^  of  the  .currency  had 
taken  place  J  when  the  demand  for  guineas  arose  from  theprac^ 
ppe  ot  hoarding,  and  not  from  an  unfavourable  exchange;  an4 
when  there  was  every  reason  to  beCeye  from  the  unusual  quan^ 
tity  of  gold  collected  py  the  Bank  during  these  two  years,  tha^f 
the  adcBtien  to  the  notes  h}  cirpulatipp  w^  scarcely  ecfisl  to  thfi 
guineas  ^luch  had  been  withdrawn, 

•     With  regard  to  the  other  period^^  from  tlie  middle  of  18,03: 
\o  near  the  end  of  1308,  which  h^s  sometimes  been  very  strangje-* 
ly  broiight  for\^ar(l,  as  a  pmof  that  tlie  currency  recovered  it- 
'  ^If  after  the  depr9ciatk)n  of  1801,  under  the  very  same  regi-^ 

'  pien  wliicli  was  sai4  to  have  brought  it  so  low,  *  tlie  facts  ap- 

'  '  pear  to.  us  to  prove  directly  the  contrary.     According  to  returns 

*  published,  in  the  ^ppenttix  to  the  Bullion  report,  t|ie  average 
^  ^oimt  of  bank  nptes  in  circulation  .  for  tlie  year  1802,  waii 
^  I1f05i^i'5\iq,nd  iivNovepibcr  1808^  tlie  imount  was  17,467,070; 

*  that  is,  during  the  course  of  above  six  years,  while  the  price  of 
^  gold  remains  at  4/,  an  oimce,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circula- 
^  tioo  waj^  ijot  increased  so  much  as  /JOO^OOO.  If,  indet^,  w^ 
i             ycre  to  advert  solely  to  the  notes  above  five  pounds,  \\  c  should 

&udthem»  in  Uie  year  .1802,  13,917,97*?,  and  in  November 
f  ij808,  13,255,460 ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  an  ^tual  dimi^ 

i  G  g  3  mition 

b  r • -T- ' ■  .    .      :   ,  ■  ;      .    -  ^ •; 

i  .     •  Lord  Harrowby  Used  a  tnetaphor  of  this  kind  in  hU  speech  oi^ 

ji  l-ord  Stanhope's  bill;  and  particularly,  insisted  upon  the  perfo4^ 

i  iubsequent  to  the  ui^Tourable,  exchanges  of  1800  and  1601,  4s  ^y 

Xcr^e  tf  tb^  principles  ef  the  Crllion  Coinmitlt^« 
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miHok  of  notes  abore  five  poandt  toolt  place  ^duting^tlMBe  w^ 
y^rsi  wlifle  the  price  of  gold  remanied  moaxamrj.  A  fiirtlier 
mqniry  int6  the  amount  c?  notes  in  circultddfi  wmdd  aho  Aow 
us,  that  there  was  a  very  oomidenible  dtminiitioa  of  them  dttN 
ing  the  Tear  1803,  when  the  exchaqges  b^«m  tDxeeover  thea»« 
ihehres  $  ^  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  int)o  consideratioD 
the  quantity  of  gaineas  which  had  been^wididnnm  fimn  drcof* 
htion,  during  die  very  imfimmraMe  •exdiangea  of^  1800  and 
1801,  and  recollect,  at  die  same  tnne^  die  uraal  tendencies  of 
this  eomitry  to  maintain  a  fanMindite  egGchajwe  wth  the  greatest 
fmrt'of  the  Continent,  unless  very  powtrlulhr  counteracted; 
knd  further,  that  the  currency  was  hot,  ^ftftefnO,  restored  to  its 
usual  and  proper  state ;  we  siiaU  be  compelled  to  acknowled^ 
that  the  period  ftom  1802  to  the  end  of  1808,  afibrds  as  ttnli* 
ing  an  iBustradon  of  the  principles  of  the  BuIKon  Commiftai^ 
ta  imj  period  that  can  be  named  ^dier  befiare  or  after  tbeJto- 
atrictidn  bilL    - 

*  We  do  nc^  mean  to  tay;  that  our  late  nnfrfourable  exchanges 
liaTe  a[)wflm  exehifli^y  ongimitetf^  in  the  incKased  issues  of  Vb^ 
Bank.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  tndined  to  fadieve,  that,  both 
at  tli^  end  <yf  the  year  1799,  and,  stiB  more  striking,  at  the 
end  of  1808,  a  greater  and  more  sadden  fidlof  the  exchaoga 
took  place,  than  could  possibly  be  accounted  fixr  by  the  incieaae 
of  notes  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  mpiiBtamk*  But  we 
mean  to  say»  that  when  t{ie  turn  had  taken  plape  fioon  caoaes 
Srhi6h  might  or^telly  be  but  litde  conneeted  with  the  issocik#f 
notes^  the  Bank,  upon  the  preteneet  periiapsf  of  siq^ij^ng  the 
.place  of  the  guineas  exported,  or  some  other  pxetence,  iio(t  iiidhr 
issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  ^  guineas  withdrawBt  whi^ 
alone  wouM  have  prevented  the  return  to  a  &vourable  eyrjamge 
at  its  natural  time ;  but  issued  thera  in  such  numhnrs,  as  0peat- 
*)y  to  increase  the  whole  mass  of  the  drculatkm^  and,. 4a ana- 
turd  consequence,  so  to  deporeciate  it,. us  to  render  ofu*  up&- 
voufable  exchanges  necessarily  permananty  and  to  expel  all  .the 
gold  from  our  circulation.  .     ; 

^  '  The  fact  seems  to-be,  that  it  is  generally  nn  pccaaion  of  an 
,  unfavourable  state  of  the  cxchan^  arising  fipom.die  fiiSure  of 

crops, 

*  ^.  Aceording  to  a  paper  delivered  lo  the  Home  of  Coqu&pqi^  cd- 

.  dtkd  ^  Bank  of  England  Accoontit '  the  average  of  die.  two  re- 

,  turas. given  for  die  Ist  of  January  gnd  1st  of  July  IBOd,  exceed  die 

f leo  fptums  for  the  1  st  t^i  January  and  1st  of  July  1805,  by  duee 

^nitU|Ci^  I  and  diese  are  die  only  returns  ^iven  for  tlieie  years  in  the. 

MP^  ^  question,    xhey  do  not  certamly  quite  agree  widi  Mt 

Hu^ct^  Tables.  •  f  ^.  * 
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Pamphlets  on  /7/e  BuUion  Q^i<m* 

crops,  or  &om  shocks  to  commercial  intercourse  and  confid^cf , 
tlMt  Ae  Bmk  k  most  beset  rtrid^  boi79^v»rsp<  ll«fartfp{)t;(^,^ 
liiese  Qpplicatimifl  for  discounts.  w|uch  n^ei^y  imply  ^^c^^^. 
ed  desire  of  individual  merchants  to  gf>t  money  at  nve.pfi^.ceo^f^ 
dtlier  to  make; foreign  purchases  j  to  su(^y  iW^  whicl^  f^a^ft 
been  iott,  or  tuns  sIoii^in.4^nuiig  in  $  or  to  enter  into  ne^j^pi^ 
ettlntions.on  the.&iluff  lof  the  old  %  are  mistake  bv  the  h^sij^  ^ 
fmt  an  iodicatioBy'  diat  the.<;uix#ney  i%  insufficient  for  the  pnih  ^ 
(KMes  of  trade  r  and  the  country  is-  tlms  inundated  wilh  papi^ 
At  the  reiy  mdmmt  when  it  ought,  to  be  diminished.  ^ 

We  consider  it  a«  a  point  susceptible  of  complete  demonstoH 

tion,  that  as  increasein  fixe  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  if 

attended  mdi  a  proportioDateiiKureese.iii  the  issue  of  countrjr 

bank  notes,  provided  ihey  contii^ue  tQ  occi^y  nearlv  the  samt 

districts  as  before,  ai^d  neitber  essentioliy  displaces  tne  notes  of 

the  other.  '  Asthegrcat  object  of  the  ooontry  banker  is  to  J^eep 

ttf^'many  of  his  notea  jn  ditculallon  9f  p^Ue^  and  the  precise 

limitation  of  his  power  in  this  respect,  is  the  obligation  he  if 

^  under  of  giting  Bank  of  England  notes  in  eiicha9g|e  for  his  emn^ 

^  when  tliey  «re  returned  upon  him ;  it  is  ptoH  conoeivablarthgt  h# 

,^.  shouM  not  eageriy  seize  the  opportunity  of  issuing  sBore  of  his 

'^  iiot€«S9  wheoever  a  depreciation  of.  bank  notes,  mm  an  excas* 

^  sivt  issue,  woaU  pncvent  such  a  retum*  and  enable  him  to  dp 

'  j^  it  with  perfect  secmri^.    Jf  he  did  not  do  it,  the  notes  iA.  QClnr 

^     Miflitry  banks  would  quickly  do  it  for  hiQ)»  U>  his  gf0fX  loai. 

,« We  camot,  *  indeed,  without  the  most  gross  violation^  of.  all  tW 

^  prfndples  of  suppfy  and  demand,  suppose  it  possible,  that  while 

'  *^  bank  notea  and  country  notes  are  constauitfy  interchangipeblay 

^'    jmj  tearked  aheratian  in  the* proportion  between  dunr^n^-aod 

^■^eeimnodities  codd  take:place  in  the. districts  chiefly  ocuipied 

"^  bjr  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  not  be  aepompained  hjz  ^a^s^- 

^  tnikr  alteration  in  die  proportion  betwoen  currency  and  Qon^piiQ- 

^  dkies  in  the  districts  dudSy  accupi«d  by  eountry  notes*    ^But 

^^tliis  noressary  equality  in  tho jiroportion  between  curraEic3(.  and 

^^^l^armiodities throughoot.the  oiuntry,  beforehand  after  anw* 

^*'    creased  issue  of  Bank  of  England  noles,^  could  not  ol^<0|iase 

fake  ptaee,  unless  auck  issue,  was  foUoircd  by,-  4  pfOf>octi<|nate 

*^  increase  efcovntry  bank  paner.  ,    .    .r. 

^^      We  are  now  supposing,  Umt  die  districts  chiefly  occupied  by 

BhiiK  uf  England  md  country  notes  are  neariy  the  t smai  before 

^  and  vl(M  the  new  is^es. '  But  instances  may-  oepur^  ^w/jn*  tho 

"^  cx"^  of  cKscrcditcd  coimtry  notes,  in  which  Bank  ^  Edgfand 

.1?  notes  Will  \)e  required  as  a  substitute  for  them.    An  ^faif>inga-t>f 

'^^  tjiistcirtd  occun*ed  flnrhig  the  summer  of-lSlO;  wfamtlle'MI- 

^  «i#ri  ol  tfe^.  Western  Banks  took  place ;  and  ttfii  period  lMi%r#n 
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brought  forward  trJumphantly,  to  show  the  failure  of  die  gmie« 
ral  principle.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  principle  always  presu|>« 
po&esy  tliat  the  Bank  of  England  and  country  notes  do  not  ma^ 
ferially  encroach  on  each  other's  provinces;  and  as  the  instances 
in  which  the  Bank  of  {England  notes  enlarge  their  sphere  of  dr^ 
eolation,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  failure  of  owEt* 
try  banks*  and  are  of  course  completely  obvious,  the  principW 
may  be  considered  as  established  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  Of 
late  years,  indeed ^  the  increased  niunber  of  country  banks,  and 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  metropolis,  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
increase  of  country  bank  paper  has  been  even  greater,  in  pro- 
portion, than  that  of  the  paper  of  the  Bonk  of  England ;  an4 
we  cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  it  to  be  at  least  as  great. 

We  may  fisuriy»  therefore,  consider  an  increase  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  in  any  particular  proportion,  as  an  increase  of 
the  whole  currency  o,f  the  country  in  the  same  proportion,  with 
the  cxceptioa.of  the  guineas  which  piay  be  withdrawn  from  tlm 
circulation,  Wliat  may  be  the  amount  of  these,  it  must  of 
course  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  is  reason  ^  believe, 
from  the  great  influx  of  gold,  and  the  unusual  coinage  of  gui<r 
neas  for  two  years  immeaiately  subsequent  to  the  Bai£,  Restric- 
tion bill  in  1797,  that  the  uniavourable  exchanges  of  1800  and 
1601  were  accompanied  by  a  great  exportation  of  coin.  But 
there  is  by  no  means  the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  our  kte 
very  unfavourable  exchanges  have  had  the  same  consequences* 
According  to  Mr  H.  Thornton,  most  of  our  gold  left  us  in  1801, 
and  but  little  flowed  into  the  countiT  during  the  six  years,  from 
1802  to  1808.  The  probability,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  notes  under  5/.,  adacd  to  tlie  circulation  by  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  since  1808,  have  more  than  covered  tlie  quantity  of  gui-^ 
neas  withdrawn  during  the  last  three  years ;  and  that  a  portion 
even  of  these  notes — ^perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  portion- 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  cur- 
rency. But,  to  be  quite  sure  tjjat  we  do  not  err  on  our  own 
side,  in  the  estimate  which  wc  are  about  to  make  of  the  piopor-'. 
tion  in  which  our  whole  currency  h^  been  increased  during  thai 
last  three  years,  we  will  take  only  the  notes  above  5/, 

According  to  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  r<« 
mount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  on  the  first  dayt 
©f  January  and  July  from  1790  to  1810,  ♦  it  appears  that  the 
average  of  the  two  returns  in  July  1797  and  January  1798,  was 

11,700,000; 

♦  See  a  paper  before  referred  to,  entitled,  *  Bank  of  England  Ac» 
touats, '  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commbns  to  be  priattd,  22d  oi 
•^c^ruary,  1811. 
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lafZ^'J^'"^'^^"  ■    '■"■*         return  eikcttoally 

S!^l5il!^'     "  "^  •^         ^>^  ahdcipatei 

^.?!Lilf^  -^   '    «    .        .:«^  ..,  and  during  which 

K^^&»:^x       .x.^.5=».      ..,         world,  and  by  tli 

i^A"^^^  ^  -^  =«  -..««-«,  ies  and  expenditure 
.  '  tLjT!!  ^-^  ^^  ^-aioLucMv  a  disadv-antage,  an* 
SwtnrS'^"'^*  '  --^^firii^  nment  has  been  put  tn 
^^  ^^  ""^^  ^«=»»  -•?  Jl  '^8  of  supporting  them, 
Tii^'cf^^"^^  emeansatthemoatex- 

mtheimtstoft.^^  «W«v  ,_^ter  command  of  biS- 
afl^recataisi,;,^^,.  J^fl^  .e^domestic  circulaUon  be 
^P^^o^  JTiia^^  ^  »-<*iV  •    '^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^**  ^^^ 

ortl^^^J!!!?^'^?'*^^"^  c  ©ttkr  ^  "^^7  possess,  though  of  the 
j^J^ry*^  ^  W  065  „,jj^  :^^ *  udden  demand  occasioned  bjr 
in^^'*^™**''"'*^-='^^ir^  *  "''"^'  can  never  be  sufficient  to 
-^  ^J5"*  ^""^  ^  ^ffltt'ifc,  nditure  of  any  magnitude.  The 
~^  f^  '  've  suppose  that  bulEon  must  form 

•^^  ridant,  when,  as  fast  as  the  pred- 

*  *"  \e  quarter,  a  steady  supply  of  them* 

-s.    But  this,  of  course,  can  onty 

id  ffuineas  are  precisely  of  the  sftme 

>f  Vxe  scanty  influx  occasioned  by 

L  wants  of  Government,  a  lar^  and 

to  maintain  the  accustomed  curcula-* 

I  concomitant,  a  large  and  steady 

nudi  more  fatal  error  prevailing  a- 

present  system  of  paper  circutatioui 

it  is  to  be  feared,  we  shall  long  have 

that  the  profuse  issues  of  the  Bank 

imodntions  which  the  Government 

^    hem  in  their  general  expenditure,  form  so  essen- 

J.   J  for  carrying  on  the  present  expensive  war,  that 

^   ,  ould  be  immediately  paralysed  if  this  resource  were 

*.   i  tainly  true,  that  a  paper  circulation  issued  by  a  G&i 

.1,  and  increased  according  to  its  wants,  has  often  beeti 

in  other  countries,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  found  in 

.1  very  powerful  temporary  resource.     Such  a  mode  of 

aing  resources  has,  however,  always  been  reprobated,'  not 

as  ad^itcd  exclusively  to  a  tyrannical,  or  a  revolutionary 

Govenunent| 
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•^^cjM^hich  has  taken  place  daring  tke  ]»it  three  yean,  has^ 
not  l)een  accompanied  by  a  still  greater  depreciation.  '      ^'' 

if  thea  it  appears,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  diat  a  • 
e<ynp^tlvely  excessive  issue  of  paper  has  taken  place  since  the^ 
Bant  Restriction  bill,  and  most  especii^y  dmihg  the  last  three- 
yfiMTs  ;  jnnd  if*  even  according  to  the  cono^ons  of  those  irbo.  * 
omqae  the  Bullion  Ueport,  an  excess  df  jpaper  is  in  its  nature' 
cqiibulAted  to  expel  the  precious  metala  from  the  drculatimi  of 
the  country  where  such  excess  exists,  Wliat  pretente  haTe  wse" 
tgticomplain  of  our  inability  to  obtain  gold ?    What  pretence* 
have  we  to  attribute  this  inabflity  to  the  untoward  drcmnstancea' 
attending  the  state  of  the  Continent ;  when,  under  any  eircatm^ 
sUmcei  the  most  favourable,  the  condobt  Which  we  have  adbpted^ 
•ould  not  fail  to  deprive  us  of  all.  our  guineas  ?  * 

We  ate  for  fi'om  meanii^  to  deny'lne  ien^cncy  of  thepre- 
aent  unnatural  state  of  the  Continent^  to  throw  ^fllcitkies  inT 
the  way  of  all  sorts  of  commercial  transactions,  and  that  of  ob- 
taining gold  among  otliers ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say^ 
ipig,  tnat  the  measures  we  have  resorted' to,  are  of  all  others  the 
most  calculated  to  aggravate  and  extend  those  difficult!es,«-*What* 
Kiia^  in  fact,  been  our  sitimtion  ? — We  have  had  ta  contrad  with* 
an  enemy  whose  power  extends  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the' 
i^ntinent,  that  lie  has  been  able  to  exclude  our  produce  and 
luanufactures  from  almost  all  tlie  principal  ports  of  Eun^e ;' 
and  we  have  had  to  support  a  ffreat  forei^  expenditure,  with-' 
<mt  the  same  facilities  as  formerly  of  defiraymg  it  by  the  exporf  of* 
our  commodities.  In  diis  situation,  what  is  the  Bne  of  CMi«* 
«bct  that  common  sense  and  sound  policy  would  seem  to  dic-^ 
tate  ?,  In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  would  be,  so  to  propoh-' 
tion  our  manufactures  for  foreign  sale  to  the  confined  vent  for' 
tl|em,  as  not  to  have  immense  quantities  returned  upon  our 
haqds,  to  involve  our  merchants  in  ruin ;  and,  in  the  next  jdaoe/ 
to  be  Tcry  careful  not  to  take  any  steps  req)ecting  our  cUrraacy,' 
t^hich  would  tend  to  deprive  us  oi  the  precious  metlds,  and* 
prevent  the  country  from  nuving  a  considerable  store . of  dintirttih 
resort  to,  and  a  steady  supply  of  them  coming  in,  whenever 
fjiey  were  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  remittances  far  ijaf 
foreign  expenditure.  Instead  of  this,  however,  what  has  ffctlH' 
ally  Seen  our  conduct  ?  By  means  of  the  profuse  and  nnilscit 
^C^n^imodations  afforded  by  tlie  Bank  of  England  to  onrmsi^ 
chants,  they  have  been  encouraged,  arid  enabled,  to'  wc^'^an 
pnusual  .quantity  of  manufactures,  at  high  prices,' fof  ft>r^^ 
salej  at  the  very  time  when  the  vent  fpr  them  was  unnsually  diin!^  . 
nished ;  and,  by  means  of  the  fame  profu<c  issues,  alToifr  goH 

"-  -.  :•         -.    i   '.:.  ..  ^ 
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has  been  driven  front  tbe  <{rciilation|  and  its  retarn  dKciiip&f 
prevented*  ,  .; 

The  conseq.uetic?$  are  sucK  as  might  have  been  ahdcipatl& 
The  period  to- which  i we  principally  allude,  end  during  whicJtf^ 
the  gJ^^t  issu^  of  paper  li^ve  taken  place,  has  been  marked  hf 
the  nipst  extensive  failures  in  the  mercant^e  world,  and  by  tlMl 
most  .wi4eTspureadin^  poverty  and  misery  among  the  tnan&ctni> 
ing  cla^>^,  evOT  witnessed;  and  our  armies  and  expenditurit 
abroad^  ha^ire  b^n  maintained  not  only  at  a  disadvjsntage,  and 
expense  u^eard  qf  before^  but  .the  Government  has  been  put  ta 
th.e  greatest  difficulties  to  obtain  tlie  means  of  supporting  themt 
e^en  while  it  consented  to  piirchase  these  means  at  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices. 

There  cannot^  we  conceive,  be  a  grosser  error  than  to  sop- 
pose,  that  the  Government  wiD  have  a  greater  command  of  bul- 
lion for  its  foreign  expenditure,  if  the  domestic  circulation  be 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  pap^.    The  actual  store  of  the 
precious  metals  which  a  country  may  possess,  though  of  the 
greatest  use  and  advantage  in  any  sudden  demand  occasioned  bjr 
an  un&vourable  balance  of  payments,  can  never  be  sufficient  to 
supply  a  continued  foreign  expenditure  of  any  magnitude.    The 
means  of  this  expenditure,  if  we  suppose  that  bullion  must  form 
a  part  of:  it,  can  only  be  id)undant,  when,  as  fast  as  the  preci- 
ous metaU  are  sent  out  in  one  quarter,  a  steady  supply  of  them 
flows  iorfrom  other  quarters.     But  this,  of  course,  can  only 
happcUi  whoi  bank  notes  and  miineas  are  precisely  of  the  same 
Talue ;  ^nd  when^  instead  of  ue  scantv  influx  occasioned  by 
the  precarious  and  uncertain  wants  of  Government,  a  larce  ahd 
Kteaoy.  djemand  for  bullion,  to  maintain  the  accustomed  circular* 
tion,  produces  its  invariable  concomitant,  a  large  and  steady 
eu^p^y.    But  there  is  yet  a  much  more  &tal  error  prevailing  a- 
nxpng'the.supporters  of  the  present  system  pf  paper  circulation^^ 
t|)e  jpooseau^nces  of  which*  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  shall  long  have' 
reason  to  lament.     This  is,  that  the  profuse  issues  of  the  BanK 
^JEingland,  and  the  accommodntions  which  the  Government 
receives  from  them  in  their  general  expenditure,  fonn  s6  essen- 
tial a  resource  for  carrying  on  the  present  expensive  war,  that 
oipir  efforts  would  be  iinmediately  paralysed  if  this  resource  were 
to  fail  ^r      , 

It.  is  certainly  true,  that  a  paper  circulation  issued  bv  a  O^ 
▼ernment,  and  increased  according  to  its  wants,  has  often  bem 
fbiina,  in  other  countries,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  found  Iri 
'  Ais,  a  very  powerful  temporary  resource.  Such  a  mode  bl* 
(Dl^t^ning  resources  has,  however,  alwavs  been  reprobated,'  not 
pT\\sf  as  adi^rtcd  exclusively  to  a  tyrannical,  or  a  revohitionary 
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PoTemment,  from  the  unlimited  extent  to  whicli  it  maj  be  podhy 
ed ;  but  as  extremely  oppressive  and  miequal  in  the  manner  oi  it* 
operation  ;  and  as  giving  a  most  unfair  acivi^ntage  to  tbe  profusa 
debtor  over  the  thrifty  creditor,  Whate\'cr  objections,  however, 
i^aj  be  made  to  it  ^\\  tbcse  groundS)  it  is,  b^ond  aU  doubt,  a 
ry&tem  of  taxaUon  (for  thi»  is  its  true  character)  calculated  to  af? 
lord,  for  a  short  time,  very  powerful  and  effective  resources.  B14 
there  never  was,  we  conceive,  so  mistaken  and  puerile  an  imitation 
pf  ity  as  that  of  supporting  the  present  profuse  issues  of  the  Bank^ 
^ndcr  tbe  idea  tliat  they  furnish  similar  resources  to  the  Govern-* 
ment  for  carrying  on  the  present  expensive  contest*  They  press, 
{ndcody  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  with  the  same  severity 
and  the  same  inequality  upon  the  subject ;  and  give  the  samQ 
unjust  advantage  to  the  debtor,  at  the  e^o^en^  qfthe  creditor, 
l)ut  in  this  violent  and  unfair  transfer  of  property,  the  Baidi^ 
proprietors  and  tlie  debtors  are  the  gainers, — pot  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government,  by  the  i^anction  and  support  winch  it 
)ias  given  to  the  present  svstem  of  circula^on,  almost  avowedly, 
fpr  q)c  express  purpose  or  enabling  it  to  carry  op  tl)e  war,  may 
(airly  be  said,  in  addition  to  all  its  direct  taxes,  to  have  laid  aa 
indirect  tax  upon  i\\Q  people  during  the  last  thr<^  y^^^rs,  tp  ai^ 
amount  approaching  towards  a  double  income  tajc  i  and  vet  we- 
\vm  venture  to  say,  tjiat  the  ^vantages  which  it  has  derive^ 
from  the  profuse  issues  of  the  Bank,  do  not  exceed  a  few  hun-^ 
4rcd  tliousands,  Ttey  appear  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  con6ned  (ii^ 
all  cases,  where  a  manifest  injustice  is  not  committed  towards  a 
public  servant  or  public  creditor)  to  t^e  circulation  of  a  few 
Exchequer  and  Navy  bills  at  ratlier  a  better  price,  and  a  few 
teni])orary  advances  to  Government,  which,  iii  sudb  a  country 
as  tnis,  might  always  be  obtained  without  such  umiatural  aids, 
AVe  really  believe,  that  no  instance  can  be  found  of  so  great  1^ 
chf^nge  being  produced  in  tlu?  property  of  a  country,  throng 
the  medium  of  its  Govermnent,  from  which  that  Government 
derived  so  little  advantage,  cither  immediate  or  prospective. 

We  are  folly  aware,  Uiat  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  to 
vhich  we  are  now  alluding,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  transfer  (rf 
property  from  one  set  of  people  to  another,  and  not  au  actu4 
fonsiunption  of  it  hy  die  Government.  But  so  are  the  taxeii 
>hich  are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tJie  interest  of  tlia» 
liattonal  debt^  Vet  these  tuxes  occasion  a  very  severe  pressure, 
iipon  individuals*  And  sucli  a  pressure  as  this,  ou^ht  surely  t^ 
\)e  rosci-veil  to  maintain  a  great  national  expenditure,  and  ooi 
\^  wantonly  hiflictcd  for  die  most  trifling  accon^modationa.. 

We  are  ako  fully  aware,  that  die  transfer  of  property  occa*. 
lioned  by  a  ris^  of  pricQS|  ha3  a  tendency  to  give  a  stimulus  tq 
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indifstftr.  To  this  principle  we  piV^  its  foil  Wei^  m  n  fbrmci' 
Nuniber.  It  appeovs  to  us,  indeed,  a  very  important  one;  a$ 
explaining  the  reason  why  severe  taxation  is  hot  so  prejtidicial 
to  the  resources  of  a  state,  as  might  naturaDy  be^expected  j  and 
^hy  great  publk  prosperity  ii  not  incoinpatiUe  with  tniich  in^ 
dividual  distress!  But^  independently  of  the  |i[reat  injt^stiee  of 
09et  calling  such  a  principle  into  action  unnecessarily,  the  prin* 
tiple  itselTcannot  mdy  be  receiTod  without  cohsickrahle  limi* 
tadon. 

If  those  who  ha^e  triumphimdy  brbuj^  forward  the  Veff 
just  observations  of  Hthne,  on  the  good  meets  of  an  increaring 
tirculating  medidtn,  had  studied  wuh  attention  the-fonter  part 
of  the  same  admiraUe  esi^f^r  from  w^ixh  these  obserratiQUs  ana 
taken,  they  Would  have  foiind,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  b.M^ 
ttior,  the  natural  check  to  the  continuance  of  great  commercial 
|)rosperitv  in  an^  one  eountry,  is  die  rise  of  Com  and  iaboltfi 
tieceMarily  occasioned  by  that  prosperity  itself^  and  that,  £bt  fedr  or 
Accelerating  the  period  of  this  cheat,  he  aitertains  great  doubt  o^ 
ihe  benefit  of  basks,  even  witliout  reference  t6  any  depredation 
^  their  paper  below  the  value  of  bulBoii*  ^d  when  the  stime 
jiersons,  in  c/der  to  deprecate  the  return  of  the  Bank  to  ptiyments 
in  ^lecie,  dilate  with  satisfactiori  on  the  poverty,  beggary  and 
ilotn  which  are  the  consequences,  according  to  Hume^  of  a  de* 
ercasing  circulating  medium  ^  let  them  l^ead  the  whole  essay,  ami 
then  say  whether  it  is  not  clearly  Hume's  opinon,  that  the  moat 
Certain  way  of  producing  thitt  poverty,  beggary  u)d  sloth  which 
tie  describes,  is  a  proiuse  issue  of  bank  paper, — an  ifttempetattf 
iise  of  an  excessive  stimulus,  which,  from  its  very  natui%,  ean« 
toot  admit  of  being  continued.  We  Imve  increased  ^e  circulate 
ing  medium  at  least  one  fourth  during  the  last  three  years4  Is 
it  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  we  ought  to  go  on  at  this  ratc^  hi 
Drder  to  avoid  the  check  we  so  mw:h  dr^  ?  If  we  were  id 
make  the  attempt,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  disease  would  ovei^ 
take  us  even  during  the  time  that  we  were  applying  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Has  it  not,  in  fiict,  already  over^ 
taken  u^  ?  Is  not  that  period,  contemplated  by  Htitne  as  so  uih 
imvourable  to  industry,  already  arrived?  Ana  do  hot  our  ruin* 
•d  merchants^  our  impoverished  manntiuiurers,  and  the  severe 
dieck  that  our  capital  and  revenue  have  of  late.sufiered,  amply 
testify,  that,  even  in  tl^e  first  a|)plicatipn  of  tlw  stimuhis,  k  wai 
administered  in  much  too  large  a  dose  ? 

Yet,  tmder  all  ^ese  circumstances,  dnd  tmder  tlie  mOhi  der^ 
tanity^  ef  rendering  a  return  to  a  wholesome  state  of  the  circu- 
lation more  and  more  diflicuk,  the  ]ot%ger  we  continue  the  pre« 
iant  qrstemy  we  are  taking  fiirtber  steps  in  the  sameaareer,  with 
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«iwiiw»Fthiti»|iiifiii%iini  ■iiliiiriilii  %4lif  kU  iipi|iw» 
have  d«ne  nearly  all  that  is  pocaMrt^fttoft  «f  ^aakiagibaiikMotes 
a  l^gal  tender,  to  ibroe  the  pec^bof  thk  oiMiii^ 
notes  aiid-goineas  as  of  equal  ralaew-  Andif  this  aet  shoakiaioC 
besufiicientforthe  porpose,  tbat.is  if  tbe*  pDUic  AonU.ob- 
slinately  persevere  in  giving  the  preference  to' that  comntodiii^, 
<irhioh«  in  any  lair  and  open  market^  will  sell  fiir  20  per  eept. 
more  than  the  other,  ^e  ulterior  measore,  of  makiajf  bank*&ates 
tL'hgBl  tender,  is  openly  and  distinctly  threatcncdt.  The  iuune* 
diate  and  avowed  causes  whidi,  in^  the  opi^on  >  of  nuaiBterBy 
jrendcnd  this  act,  and  the  acoompaiqritig^  Jthnit  neressary^ 
were,  the  conduct  of  a  noble  LonimMCtis^hjs'raBftBi  and  the 
ibcision  of  the  Judges  in  the^oese  oC'.DeYonge^  .        .  «    « 

We  confess,  thatwboi  we  fint'heanl  of  the  notide  which 
Lord  King's  requisition  to  his  tcnanta;liad  excit^'  we^wicredis* 
posed  to  regret  that  the  evoiti  hod  happened  ^-4««ot  becnnse  sire 
did  not  think  Aat  the  piooeeding-was  pierfiaetfy- eatable  and 
honourable,  but  because  we  theiighttfaat,  in  die  actuai^atate  of 
the  knoidedge  and  temper  of  die  administimtieaD,  it  wouki  lead 
immediately  to  the  makW  of  bank  notes  a  legal  tender.    But 
though  it  has,  in  fiict,  led  to  something  as  'nearh  as  possible 
s^roaching   to   this,    yet   further   rnection  has  Goniinced 
we,  that,  in  spite  of  this  consequence,  the  discusuon  which  it 
lias  occasioned,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  haa  hroi^t  the 
antgect  home  to  the  public  feeling,  caimot  iaU  to  be  of  theh^b* 
est  use  in  eaqplaining  the  true  state  of  the  ciicalatioh.    It  mast 
be  acknowleo^ed,  mdeed,  that  the  period  at  which  die  noUs 
JLoid  detenmned  to  stand  frrward  upon  this  oocavioo^  ^im,  in 
eveiy  point  of  view,  most  correctly  and  lu^mly  choKn.    It  was 
not  ir»y  wisely  vrgcd,  in  the  debi^  upon  this  subject,  that  as, 
lor  the  whole  ooane  of  the  fourteen  years  sinoe  the  Restoktion 
bin,  no  landhokkr  in  Enriand  had  been  known  to  demand  hir 
Tenia  in  the  legal  coin  of  tne  reafan^  k  might  fiurly  have  been 
presumed  that  none  would  in  fiitiure  do  so,  and  diat  itwoaldjiot 
oe  necessary  to  piofide  against  .such  a  case  by  lasr.     Ant  we 
would  ask,  whether,  at  any  former  period,  there  ««bs  die  asme 
reason  for  dinnanding  gold  ?  or,  whether,  because  a  person  sub- 
mits to  a  loss  of  5  or  10  per  omt.,  rather  than  reTort  to  the  re* 
medy  whidi  the  lawaMowa,  it  follows,  diat  he  oi^ht  to  submit  to 
a  loss  of  90  per  cent,  without  any  efibrt  to  aiold  it  i     Eor 
more  than  two  years  after  the  Restriction,  bank  notes  4md 
guineas  were  preciaety  of  the  same  ^ahie,  and,  of  ooarssv  no 
person  could  fed  any  prefiarence  of  the  one  above  the  odkcr^ 
For  the  neat  three  years,  there  waa  a  difierence  between-  tlMm^ 
^iiuah  varied  from  5  to  10  per  cent.    TfaiadafoencesKdtedyaa 
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r^wttt^tMt  be  txpeded,  donsiiferaye  altailian  atid  dfeiiwAiii^  'uliidii 
tfaeae  was  reason  to  beUeve,  prodqoed  a  greater  dcfgree^i^osMlloc 
.  <>n  the  part  of  the  Bank^  and  the  perira/of  so  gMnt>aidepi*aci- 
ation  as  10  per  cent  was  but  of  very  shoit  dwimm    For^/lht 
n^t  six  years,  the  price  of -gold  remamed  statioaary,  'and  4hc 
dtchanges  returned  nem^  to  their  accustomed  state..    Hiic 
price  was,  indeed,  between  2  and  S  per  cent,  above  the:  niinl 
•price  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  person,  fer'sc 
.alight  a  difference,  should  incur  tbe  trouble  and  odium  of^an 
appeal  to  the  law.    It  was,  however,  qnite  a  difierent  tJAkg^ 
When,  instead  of  3  per  eeaL,  5  per  cent.,  or  10  per  ccnl.^:thi 
^depreciation  during  tbe  next  thre^  years  amounted  to^oiethar 
20  per  cent  $  and  when^  above  all,  the  fiict  of  this  depreeiation^ai 
fonnaUy  denied  by  the  pany  who  ak>ne  had  the  means  of  diecki^ 
it,  and  when,  of  course,  there  was  every  teason  to  befieve  that 
It  would  be  continually  pvogressive.     We  must  s^y^  thoKSa^e^ 
that,  whether  with  a;  view  to  the  mere  quci»tion  of  propefty,.  oi 
.  that  wliich  probably  might  influence  the  noble  Lord  stiU  more 
a  desire  to  make  a  practical  protest  against  a  system  subveixivi 
of  some  of  the  aioBt  sacred  and  famwoental  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  happy  time  for  anodiei 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country :   and  we  really  ifaint 
that  those  who  &el  with. the  noble  Baron  <m  this  subject,  andoi 
.  such  fundamental  and  oonstitutionai  questions,  are  ready  U>iaa] 
with  the  Barons  of  okl,  Naltimus  b'ges.  AueHa  mutm^^mnu 
consider  him  as  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  manly  asubi^k 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  appeal,  both  in^his^tari 
vate  and  legislative  capacity, .  undeterred  by  the  damoun  oiig 
;   norance  and  foUy.  -     .  > 

The  laws  to  which  Lofd  King  hiad  the  power  of  appeaKnpr^  h 
order  to  enforce  the  performance  of  tlie  eontracts  into  wkidiiii 
.  had  entered  with  his  tenants,  accohliujir'to  their  true  and  Ic^ki 
mate  meaning,  afibrd  the  most  iimqueetionaUe  proofs,  'that  th 
spirit  in  which  the  liestriction  act>  was  >  conceived  and  brough 
forward  as  a  temporary  measure  in  J  797  y^  was  totally  diffsien 
.  from  that  in  which  it  has  bei^  lately  continued.    Ana  it  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  a  most  cruel  calumny  on  the  chaeaGter.c 
-Mr  Pitt,  to  insinuate  tliat  he  would  have  been  leady,  atan; 
time,  to  sanctiod  the  late  unjust  transfers  <^proper^^  and  wsn 
.ton  and  useless  pressure  upon  the  people,  wnich  have  been  ac 
.V  casbned  by  tlie  present  excessive  oepreciation  of  the  currencj 
.  On  this  point,  without  the  most  direct  proof's  -  ef  inteBtiQn 
.which  were  not  executed,  it  is  but  <^did  to  judge*.' iaonsth 
measures  to  which  he  actually  did  give  his  supportL^aadi^ii 
*^  these,  it  mu&t  bcaUowedi  there  was  a  very  marked.  atteiitieO^t 
•^.    -  th 
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the\>rotection  of  private  property,     t^ile  it  was  thowglit  ne- 
cessary temporarily  to  suspend  tne  cash  pa^me^l^  of  the'  Badr^  • 
vWeh,'  of  course,  prevented  individuals  from  converting  their 
pfirmertV  immediately  into  a  legal  tender  for  a  delit ;  U  vfum  jvst«  . 
iyl!ncm^Trt  proper  \x>  suspend  tne  power  of  arrest  in  mesne  ptnoM 
cesS,  for  fear  Ruch  a  power,  against  which  no  one  who  was  m^u^ 
4et!yt!ed  to  another  could  be  immed^tely  prepared^  im^kl  b© >' 
exercised  wantonly  and  capriciously,  when  there  w<^  no  esseo-' 
tial  diffcrence  between  bank  notes  i>nd  miioeas,  ,  But  in  ^ri^^.y 
Uttlie  same  time,  eftectually  to  protect  the  property  of  the^ub-  r 
ject  from  the  chance  of  loss  from  a  paper  currency  imH- immo^  t< 
dktelT  convertible  into  specie,  all  *  the  other  procepsses  for  n^  • 
covering  a  debt  in  the  legal  coin  of  thf  realm  were  left  open>; 
which  was,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  and  distinctly  to  pqitit  out 
the  precise  remedies  which  the  Legislature  intended  should  'bm 
tiik^»  if  at  any  time  the  currency  really  becamie  depredated^   . 
luid  the  debtor  propowl  to  pay  his  creditor  in  a  lA^uui-  d«y 
fidedly  of  less  value  than  that  iii  which  be  had  qpntractedto  piy 

l^m.  .    .  ' 

And  yet  it  is  becaa^e  an  individual  hrjis  resorted  to  a  reme^ 
thus  left  open  by  the  Legislature  for  the  most  just  and  obviooi. 
purpo!ie^  and  because*  it  has  been  d'*termhied  bv  ihe.judgBt. 
thttt  the  laws  of  f^giand  as  hitherto  cc^nstituted,  will  not  sanCK  ' 
lion  the  degradation  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  to  whatever 
valtte  in  exchafige  a  banking  compar^  may  dioose  to  give  to 
their  notes,  that  the  late  act  to  mak  e  bank  no^  eqnivalent  to 
l^ineas  has  been  passed,  and  that  thje  further  measure  }&  threats 
^ech  of  making  bank  notes  a  legal  tender  ? 

Btit  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  the  act  it9etf».i$f 
thtft'Such  It  meaaure  should  have  been  brought  forward  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  public  credK 
ton     Now,  of  all  the  descriptions  of  persons  in  tne  state»  the 
public  creditor  app<!*ars  to  us  to  b<>  the  most  ^eeply  and  cruelfy 
injui'ed  by  it*    The  mercantile  clasoes,  it  is  well  known,  do  ngt . 
$ufltr  from"  a-  depreciated  currency,  as  IcMig  as  confidence  m*  . 
mains  unimpairea.    ITie  landholder,  thou^n  he  wt3  undpubt-^ 
edly  fcave  that  proportioriof  the  produce  o?  his  land  which  \^  . 
stipulated  to  retain,  when  he  consis^ned  the  temporary  pq^acs-t..  i 
fiof)  6f  ft  toa  tenaht,  very  uryustly  diminished  during  the  ticfi^  . 
thi^  his  leases  have  to  run,  will  always  have  the  opportMni^,  al, 
th^.'^xpiratiott  of  diese  leases,  of  recotering  the  gonuiqe  yp^  „  ' 
of  tes^roper^.    The  public  servants  of  the  state,  and  afl^oltier  , 
desiiHpBonir  of  servants  who  Kve  on  the  wage*  of  iaboiir,  thmig^. 
thcyHnay  %tifffcr  very  cruelly  for  a  time,  miist  ultimatfly  In|v^^,.. 
ihA^wage?  raked  in  *  prnprnrtion  to  ^c  depfeKiiation  ot  t^.^.j 
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maliufii  in  which  they  are'  paid.  But  the  public  creditor 
noffnwdjf  cimer  immediate  or  prospective.  He  is  utterl 
the  mercy  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  if  th^  20  xoilli 
which  now  form  the  revenues  of  so  many  British  families  ' 
not  equal  in  value,  and  the  command  of  the  necessaries  of 
to  the  bullion  contained  in  a  single  million  of  the  legal  coi 
the  realm^  t\ie  condition  of  these  families  must  inevitably 
in  this  frightful  proportion.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  i 
our  opinion  that  this  extreme  case  will  probably  occur :  bui 
mean  distinctly  to  assert,  that  if  bank  not^  be  maae  a 
tender,  and  they  are  virtually  so  even  at  present,  the  L^ 
ture  will  deliver  to  the  Bank  t)irectors  the  full  and  conitj 
power  gf  producing  such  a  case.  And  whatever  may  be 
result,  whether  the  currency  becomes  depreciated  40  or  50 
cent.,  or  remains  nearly  stationary  at  20  per  cent. ;  or  whei 
from  the  individual  good  conduct  of  the  Directoil^,  it  recc 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  lost  value  |  we  do  npt  hesit^  to 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history  no  a^rt  ^an.W  p 
ed  out  which  can  be  more  properly  designated  by  the  term 
constitutional,  or  which  more  directly  contrajdigts  the  gei 
nnrit  of  British  legislation  in  the  best  times,  thian  thajb  \i 
thus  gives  up  20  millions  worth  of  revenue  belongii^  to  Bi 
subjects,  to  be  r^ulated  in  its  value  according  to  Uie  wil 
pleasure  of  24  individual  merchants,  whose  interests  f^*e  in  i 
ty  different  from  those  of  the  owners  of  such  r^v<^nue» . 

It  was  asked,  in  the  debates  on  Uie  late  act,,  ^hethier  the 
ought  to  allow  of  guineas  being  demanded  in  discharge  of  < 
debts,  while  it  continued  to  pay  its  o^n  debts  in  p^per  ? 
should  undoubtedly  say  that  it  oujght  ^  and  that  ii  it  did  c 
would  give  the  surest  pledge  possible  that  the  public  diyid 
would  not  long  continue  to  be  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur|>4 
It  seldom  falk  to  the  lot  of  a  fraternity  of  reviewers  to  p< 
money  in  the  stocks ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  we  are 
er  than  many  of  our  brethren  -,  and  the  repo|:t  of  our 
ing  accumulated  above  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  three 
cents,  (though  we  did  not  mean  to  Doast  of  it)  is  re^y 
For  this  little  nest  egg^  it  ma^  be  supposed  that  w« 
proportionably  anxious ;  ami  with  a  view  to  its  .  safetyt 
the  value  of  the  yearlv  income  we  denve  &fjm  it,  ,iirhi 
all  other  tilings  we  should  most  like  to  seet  is  a  fail 
open  discount  upon  paper,  and  a  free  circulation  of  guine 
their  market  price.  We  should  then  submit  to  our  pireser 
uiinution  of  income,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  wool 
temporary ;  and  that  when  the  injustice  which  the  public 
ditor  was  suffering  was  daily  and  hourly  brought  befoi 
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WW  iffffithft:  httftHgtxatt,  a  firitiih  Pailiam^  weoUf  in&tSilf 
iBieifere  tsr^tterffit  it  Bat  we  confess  that  we  are  mdst  serj- 
ewfydbrmed-for  our  property^  when  tlie  Government,  nndef' 
4he  ipflkBoiM  pretext  (f  supporting  the  interests  of  its  creditors^ 
4loes  eves;  tiiuig  tl|^  b  pq^jbfe  to  conceal  their  losses  from  tlie 
pufalki  and  by  solemnly  declaring  bank  notes  to  be  equivaleiif 
to  guineas,  fipmi^es  tq.theiliterepled  and  untfiiidqng  the  pre* 
tenee  of  saying,  that  jthe  niH)- which  crushes  the  public  creditors, 
while  other  emsses  find^the  n^epis  tf  escaping  from  it,  is  owing 
to  a  lise  of  pro6tS|  a  rise:of  r^ls,  aiid  a  .rise  of  wages,  and  not 
to  its  true  cau9^^a:denreciated.currenc;y. 

One  of  the  princ^ptt  itrgiunents  urged  in  fiivpur  of  the  ever 
memoraUe  act  fer  makUi^iNink  notes  equivdent  to  guineas  in 
ptifa]ic  estimation,  when  mey  were  not  eouivalent  in  we  market, 
was,  that  howeva*  it  might  be.  lamented  by  some,  that  the  mea- 
sures-wUdi  had  led  (o  me  present  state  of  our  currency  bad  ever 
been  adopted,  it  was  evidendy  impo^siUe  to  retract,  or  even  not 
to  go  on  with  thein  at  present.  This,  it  most  be  confessed,  is  a 
most  fearful  argument;  and  if  it  be  reaHy  intended  to  go  on  in  the 
sirnie  spirit  whi^  has  marked  the  last  three  years,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  dcgt^  of  dcn^reciation  which  may  be  expected.  AH 
^lat  hal  y!et  happened  m  in  exact  conformity  with  the  general 
principles  which  have  beep  hid  down  on  this  sulgect  by  those  who 
are  craed  theorists ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  onables  us, 
with  the  utmo^  cai»in^,  to  predict,  that  an  excessive  issue  of 
piqper  in  Ekigland  will  be  accompanied  with  precisdy  the  same 
leaiiits  whidi  nave  invariably  attaided  it  in  other  countries, — 
with  the  same  unavsjfing  endeavours  to  prc^  the  fidling  value  of 
^  p9fict — ^thesame  fhimre  o£  confidence  and  chec^  to  all  rc^nu- 
lar  eoB^mercial  dei^ngs — and  the  same  wide-wasting  convulsion 
of  private  proper^. 

We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  A$Si 
conjfcintte  to  proceed  in  this  destructive  career.  We  cannot  be- 
Seve  that,  though  the  Legidature  tq^pears  to  be  bliod  to  a  de- 
precia^oii  of  fM)  per  cent.,  it  irill  not  opeii  its  eyes  to  a  dei»^ci* 
adon  at  90^  40,  or  50  per  pent  We  have  even  soifie  h(^  in 
the  Bank  Directors  themselves,  ^nd  in  the  natural  repugnance 
which  men  of  charaeter  and  respeetabilitv  must  feel  to  &  con- 
ridered.as  the  instruments  of  so  roudi  mischief  to  thdr  counHy. 
One  of  the  most  clieering  gleams  that  has  jneached  our  northeijn 
hev^ispheve,  was  die  staten^ent  of  Mr  Mmmii^v  a  Bank  Sireo^ 

a  in  the  .House  of  Coiomons,  ihat  the  issues  of  bank  tteUi 
'  been  diminished  three  inillipns,--^that  Aey  had,  at  one 
periodj^  boen  twenty-five  mjilions,  and  *  were  then  twenty-two 
^4l$eiis%    Lqt^three  more  miiiifais  be  withdrawn  graduaBy  fron 
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tTi^  circiliiitiprt;  and  then  let  (he  Bank  rat  s  wifl^  itpbnitsfltt^: 
llie  dTect  oi  a  dimiihfelrtfd  chrculadon  op  priced  caftiiotbb  ex^ 
tweeted  to  be  !inni9diate  and  tinivenud ;  tjut  we  aire  eeitain  thtt 
fi»  lang^iiBie  wotild  elapse,  before  a  mailed  chan^  iircfidd  W 
fierce! ved"  fir  ilterprifie  of  gold,  and  the  ^t^  off  oitf  fot^lgn  «b^ 
changes*  *.  ,       •'••    ^ 

The  diminuttdn  c^tlie  filMr.<iC  ^per  M  the  gt^mytAvOi^^ 
he  adcx>inplished ;  and,  frc^  w^atMer  ({uaitef  it  may  oome^'fii' 
from  whatever  motive  it  inaf  be  pit>m{)tai^  i^e  shall  hail  it  witfti 
joy  atid  gladifteis  as  the  ofily'  ^eo^fiiir  the  pro^nt  fiilK>itlerea 
state  of  tiie  jpurrency.  The  flext  remedy  we  iikn^icl'  it^mmemL 
is  one  which  ought  certaiidy  to  acccmpanydie  fir^;  and  i^duld 
be  die  snmt  f)ledge  of  it$  tominned' application:  THU  i^  the 
immediate  repeU  of  the  iate  act  fi)r  riM^ladK^piMie  eiCtmset{o(|^ 
and  the  free  permission  to  the  legal  (7@n  of  dfe  reafan  to  circu- 
late widi  paper  at  its  real  vahie  in  exchange;  We  pn  readiijr 
understand  why  the  Banle  Direfctott^  aftd  pernaprf  tiie,Goveff»- 
ment,  shoidd  oti^ect  to  thi$  measdre,  aS  it  wdtfld  iMoubtiedQr 
be  a  standing >eph>ach  to  them,  that  any  dififerenc^  shotild  re- 
main, in  ptmHc  ^timation,  betwe^'.  j^meas^'and'tAuik  not^i 
but  that  aify  of  the  other  liiembefs  bt  me  stitte,  ixlio'Are  not,  di 
at  least  do  not  thhfk  thetifs^lves  personally  ifrfeiWtetf  1n>  the 
continnance  of  tlie'  prcSenf  S^(em^  shotfld  contemplate  ^eh  Ii9 
event  with  fear,  as  a  dafrgerous  and  alarming  crisis^  is  #hat  we 
cannot  comprehend.     An  open  dis^ouift  upeh  paper  has  taken! 

{lace  in  all  the  continental  coimtries,  where  an  cxcefo  qf  pap^ 
as  been*  issued,  w4thofft  tmi  diAcultv  or  convulsion;  it  \pi  in 
Reality,  the  nat^al  effect  or  a  depfetftetecf  tarrency  jr  ai^d'  ii,  at 
the  same  tifne;  the  best  immediate  remedy  that  call  pMs9h^be' 
applied,  and  the  be^t  preparatite  fpr  a  retonl  ixi  parents  inl 
Specie.  Care  ^'ould  he  taken,  and  such  ciyre  may  ahfays  be 
taken,  equitably  to  settle  past  coirfrac;tir  |  and  the  referenfce  to' 
sold,  which  iroukl  then  iSWavs  be  mlade^  v^(mld  at  onte  settle  ifl 
Ktture  contfatts  upon  the  most  solid  fomidlitions/  .We  shotdd 
^en  again  se6  ^^eas  in  oUr  drculation^  .flihd  H^  Gbiemment 
%oukl  no  IcMjgi^  be  driven  to  (hie  same  difflJci/ities,  ancf  ftie  sabne 
#iitravagant  means  in  the  stfpport  6T  its  ibfeign  expenditure*' 

With  team  to  the  gold  #hieh  dtlriit  j^dually  ia  be  ^bllect-^ 
ed,  CoeiiaMe  the  0lnk,  aftct  a  mOfteriite  time,  C6  res^isme  iti^ 
^ym^nts  in  sp^ccief  and  Wilder  the  cije  complete^  nothing 
Would  of  coifrSe  fiicilitate  if  so  much,  ait  tn>  idtfaig  dK  the  m^' 
Mil  bounty  of  20  oer  cent  ori  Hie  mdthtg  or  expofUrti^^*  ojf  gtii- 
Hea^l  atod  we  reaUy  thjiik,"  that  if  the  legal  coin  of  A^  refill, 
^ere  ^owed  to  pass  for  what  it  is  worth,  no  gre^  scahj^of 
n  would  tpiiffW  f^tf  nlB^thstanding  the  present  conntfsed 
'  H  b  «    ^  stat«' 
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1^4  7  ;^4.  LL,  i>.    >v-c-£L.--    f.R-SE.   3iL^-.L^  ^ 

On  U  a^nft/tfioff  of  (}i jrmulilic  Gas  cr.J  OL^ct::*  &-?-     % 

WK  fiMvu  tfifiJ<' w  jHii/)t  ^>f  foUoiring  tliis  excelleni  dwmlsi 
llirmi^  lii«  viirioiu  arxl  iinportant  dkcoveries,  as  r^i^ 
\nt\y  tin  Ihr  wiiurr  oforir  public4tjc>n  ivoold  admit ;  and  we  now 
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'  t  lit  Itiay ibeineooUeeted^ i  tiMU  >Mir  Davyfs ,  exp^iip^nj^  hod^J^ 
liim  teidoubtv^or  nitfaeilJn^ee  tbi^n  to  doubttthc  e^st^pcf^^of! 
oxjrgeneia  oxvmuuatio / aeici,  tb^  koAyi  fop:merly  supposed  tp^ 
oonlfiin  it^*  peni(il^:inigi^4t^i«lHi^dm/c€^  thai^^aQyotner.  .  !(yjj[. 
l^vy  .wa|3indinedfto(beli0v«w  on  i^9  fiooXx^xy^  (hat  J^his  ^4  i^l 
h  pednliar  islementary iswbetatKcij  mud)  ;marQ :  liearly  i^eseii^blii^ 
iMy fiene  iteeUi  than(  anyt  pf  to  cd«f^»ouQ^^  rUs^Uy  denQn)ii>at(;i^ 
Acids;  •  The  (iaper^i now;  before  lusi^Qfitmn.  further  ii^quiriesin- 
to^this  ciiialf>gy'9(aftidfdtboiigh>thefy,c^Dpt,be  ^d  tp  advance 
tiS'Very  fiir  in  oiir)|0ffqpp^9:lafward$ia  eleiir  dempnstradon  of  the 
propositiQH  <  iii<  question,  rthi6y(  fieverthd^s  cpatain  many  ^\xi\r 
bus  ttid  ori^pnal  ofaaervitkouv  aiid  open  th^  WPy  for,  new  and 
iMDereating  inquiries.  \  »Tbe  /Second  ,ot  the  pmers^^  ia  particular^ 

Cit?teiH8  oome  matters  of  «gv0ai  novelty.;  ana  is  more  valuable, 
y  iagoodxknlyitilHough  far  shorter,  tjian  Uvs  %^  .  -  >  .  / 

rFhe^  first  psperconsittsof  A'great  vi»rjety  pf  ^xppa^jraeot^  ai>4 
ohsenratJom«  inany  of  ivviiich  ane.very  inlieresting,  ,aQ4,tend,^ 
throw  omisidemble  light  on.  th^  .aingujar .  3ufa(itanc^  iri  aues^qn. 
But  tbey^  are  veiy  miscdlaneoum  and  scarcely,  /capable  of,  a-^ 
bridgement:  <  .Oar  author jb^l^  wit)i  oome  e](pari|nent9  r<^ 
tive  to  the  comhinationi  of  potiO^ium  and  sodium  witii,o9Cj{gei|ei 
and  of' peUeb^und  soda  wkh,  water.  ••  When  th^  twc^  wetallic 
bases  are  barnttn  coaimoni  air  at  a  mcni^rata  hoo^  browi^h 
substanrsi'avrprodMcedt  exjtoemek  fusible,  af*eryesf Jn^  sti^pn^r. 
\j  'in- watery  «aiid'  convertible  into  dry  .all^aliy  t^  Wm  im^n3^ 
hmted  iii  atmot|iherii;8l  air.  :Mr  davy .  ac]|vion^I$dg^^ii9^1f  ior 
debted  to  Messrs*  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenavd*.  fpr  yie^  .di^coveryj 
that  these  substances  are  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
althiCRigh  the  exact  amotmt  of  th^rOxygene  contained  in  diem 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  deflagration  of  potassium  in  ni- 
tre pit>daces  a  perDXtde-*Uiat  of  eoUium  does  not  appear  to  do 
1^:  The. peroxides  of  both  metals  ai^e  decomposed  by  ^nitipn ; 
and  the  ir6s|diip  are  liard,  greyislii  ^c^ingly  dry  substances, 
— ^cxtreniely  difficult  of  fusion^— -of  ralher  glreat^  specific  gmvi- 
ty  than  potash  aod'Soda,  ands  -hy.  Ae  addition  of  water^  hettting 
yinlendy,  and  changed  into  white,  ordinary,  fusible,  potash  um 
^oda'^^iich  appear,  therefore^  to  be  hydrats  of  wiiih  and  so* 
kfsL  Thic^greyi^,  hOrd  dubntanoes,  are  evidentiy  those  bodies 
in  their  pure  stale,  although  we  had  no  knowledge  of  diem  pre- 
ikms  to  the  discovery  of  ^eir  metallic  bases. 
'  'Mt  Davy  exairfned  a  Uttle  , more  minutely  this^  ihteresfiilg 
pbhtt,'  of  the  Ahs<>n  0f  woti^'with  tho^pure  oxides.  By  <fisu£ 
;.  H  h  3         '  Kng 
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IWbniiharir  potash  Which  had  been  f^ited  Ar  Moie 
i;^!^  t*>'>  and  n  half  times  its  wei^  of  boracic  acki,  wUcfa  had 
]^^^|L9pt  at  a  ifhite  heat  for  ^n  hoar,  he  obuined  abom  15 
gcr  cent,  of  water.  FVotn  common  soda  he  <4ltiiiiied,  l^  a  a- 
mikr  process,  near  tS  per  cent. ;  and  ho  then  satisfied  hiflMeff, 
^at  the  boracic  acid  hid  not  contributed  to  this  prodnet;  far 
that  acid  in  gre4t  excess  bein^  Ignited  with  the  common  aHcalib 
iti  small  quantity  (alt  othet  circunistancea  remaining  the  same), 
he  obtained  little  or  no  voter.  Nor  was  any  water  a(  all  fbrm-r 
ed  by  repeating  this  experiment  >rith  the  wr0  alkalis  obtained 
by  tl'ie  above  mcntionefl 'methods.  Th|C^  boradc  acid,  headmit^^ 
Contains  water,  do  wh^t  ^e  can  to  separate  it  by  a  white  heat  f 
bin  he  contenfls  that  these  ttials  show  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining ivater  ^rom  this  acid,  which  h^s  been  9P  ignited  to  whit«v 
n^H^  py  the  red  heat  used  in  the  experiment  With  the  aBorik. 

Our'autlior  comes,  next,  to  the  detail  of  sfveral  experiment 
^d  cakulations,  from  i^hich  he  deduces  t|ie  fyilaming  conefai- 
^ion,—  intelligible  |)erhaps,  but  certainly  not  to  a  lenrMnry  reader 
verj»  obvious,  in  its  meaning — that  *  6v^  proportions  of  pot- 
ato, equal  to  S40  grains^  must  be  decompo^  to  form  witb 
an  equal  number  of  proportions  of  o^jmurifitic  gas  eqoal 
to  164.5  grains ;  five  prpportions  of  muriate  tiJF  potosfa  equal 
to  S6f5  grains;  and  five  of  oi^ygene  egu4|  to  37i5  ^paios 
combined  with  pne  of  potash,  eqmJ  tp  4S,  most  mute  in 
a  triple  unjon  ^th  ope  of  oxvtniifiatic  f^s,  eqiM  to  32»9 
to  form  one  proportion^  e<|uil  to  118.4  grains  of  ^-per- 
oxymunate  pf  potpsh, 'r^Jt  is  Angular  ho^  few  new  lerms 
Newton  ihventefL  Whatever  langnagehe  'found  iif  eom- 
mon  use,  of  that  ti^  availed  himsielf.     $carceiy«9er  di4  he  use 

!i  known  worji  in  a  novef  $ense  ^  and  the  language  whidi  he 
bund  ready  made,  he  \x^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  no 
inconsidettible  number  of  discoveries  the  most  important  and 
die  most  originid  that  mortal  man  has  ever  been  pemdfted  to 
tnake/  SV^e  wish  Mr  pavy  would  attempt  to  fronfine  bimsdf 
tvitbin  the  orplina|*y  limits  of  the  language ;  fpr,  reaUy,  it  be- 
conies  a  tas)c  of  no  small  difpculty  to  tra^  Ids  meaning  ^rot^ 

^  ^ch  ne^gy  ^  p)othes  thfe  sentence  last  ouoted. 
'  i6uj  aiimpi^s  ffttendon  was  next  directea  to  dte  c6mbipa{lionsof 
oxygeiie  ^n()  pxymuriatic  ga^  with  the  metals  of  the  earthf  $  and  he 
fbifi^  refi^of)  to  ^bhelude,  tttat  the  muriates  of  baryta^  lime  and 
stron<6^',  ednsift  of  the  metaOie  base^  tdt|^' oxymari^itie  gas.— 
'  t%^  eiinhSy  on  betng  lifted  to  ?edneS9  iq  oxyainriatic  0as,give 
i^ut  'o:^yk^ne^  arid  leave  bodies  in  no  aspect  dMering  man  dry 
ni^liriates  l\  Biit  'IMHOav^  has  liot  yet  tried  the  more  direct  ai^d 

^  p(Mc^elusive  oKperim^'  of  ipiit|nr*th<^  metaffic  b^nes  of  these 
**      '        ^    '  '  earths 
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wUi0Ky<^^  He  iielit  catiniii^  ditf  fll^etatioto 

^  mcyisQiriaije  ga^  upon  the  ££%ent  meCaii ;  afid  Ai^  moat  (iia^ 
terial  poim  Mecrtained  by  his  coqptrimettto  Ii»  tb«it  the  ox^^gamr 
j^Ten  out  {where  ent  ^fiu  gjtveA  o«t)  bfl^en  ^aUMmpefbet 
to  tiie  i|uamiqr  absorbed  by  the  metal.  Thos,  t  grium  6t  red 
oxide  ol  mercury,  be  foondt  absorbed  V^tha  of  a  omitial  inch  of 
oxymuriatk  ^»  and  aflbrded  0.45  of  eaQrffenei  two  grains  of 
dferk  oUee  oxide  firom  cabmel,  decomposed  fy  potash,  uscwbeft 
akout  -t^^^dtbs  of  oxvtauxiatic  ga^,  and  gave  out  tA^^  ^ 
OMyfpeiae — corvosiTe  saUmale  faeiog  produced  in  both  das^  * 

^e  eonclading  sectioa  of  diis  jNqper  contains  a  mtiiSlW  df 
general  remarks,  cfaieilv  inicteniDes  prom  the  ftcta  related  in  k^ 
and  from  other  ficts,  iUu^arative  of  omr  authorVnew  i^,  adn 
appears  to  us  fer^the  reasons  whieh  we  formerly  lUrged^  stitt 
on^  probable  opimbuy  that  oxymurietic  gas  ooniain#  n6  oaq^ 
genew  This  doctrine  tmquestionaUy  derives  some  additionel 
weight  firmn  the  faettf  detailed  in  the  napernow  befcMW  us,^bw 
lAmee  fiiQ  short  of  a  (kmonstrsttion.  Ine  moKI  maileria)  dreuitt^ 
atan^,  in  this  view,  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  •quaiitif^ 
<rf^pxygene  prodiieed  in  these  experiments,  observes  the  pro- 
portion wherein  that  body  is  found  in  the  oxides,  and  notrSie 
proportlop)  wherein  the  oxynmiatic  g^  b  exhi^ted.  The  ap^ 
poeiit^f  eontrary  inforenoe  to  be  chrawn  from  the  topious  pr^ 
dttotioii  of  oxymiiriatie  add,  by  the  action  of  munatic  aeia  on 
oxides,  and  on  hyperexymmriates,  it  exjdBiiied  away  by  thW  hdp 
of  Mr  Davy's  doctrinet  that  mariatic  acid  gas  is  a  ecimtiouna 
of  bydrogene  a|id  oxymuriatic  gas,-^a  doctrine  whicn  wil) 
pn^iably  be  thoe^t  still  undemonstrated,  although  this  able 
and  ingcniMs  inquirer  has  unquestionably  placed'  it  in  a  point  of 
view  not  &r  short  of  inductive  demonstration. 

An  nportant  am)»  we  believe,  an  original  observation,  M- 
lewa,  upon  the  manner  in  which  oxymuriatic  g^  acts  in  the 
process  of  Meachiag.  The  illustrious  mscoverer  of  this  mtd^  'a» 
is  well  known,  exDJained  its  acdon  upon  the  simple  aM  Wcfn* 
dterfiiDv  accommodating  theory  of  phWnton,  modified  ai)d  4ftH 
pro^asi.it  had  been,  and  rendered  stul  more  consonant  (6  the 
phenomena,  by  his  own  inquiries.  He  sumiosed  the  Ai  to  act  W 
eeiflbiai^  with  thefMogisionof  the  coloured  bodies.^  ^ 
eliemista,(mtlmotber  hmd^aecoantedibr  thi^ftct^  bvsi^dshig 
that  a  gassopientifiilly  iumi^hed with oxygene,  supplied Otttsi^bNi 
staacoy  which  they  saw,  in  other  eases,  produced  powerfi)!  effects 
eo  oolooriAg  metter.  .Our  author,  mUo  denied  the  existienctf  of 
oacygaaa  in tiw gas,  has9&red  a  third  exjdanationA  and  foi^ 
tMd  il  by  ao  iejqi^nii^entf  <  ^hicti^  well  ^e^erves  notiiS^    He 


fitted  withr  OJijasmatic  gae^a  Ahuo  fibber  c<Kitainili|p  miui- 
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|^0WnCfM»tm«M  :9#P  dry  muriatti  of  lune^>ihe  {)I«Bd  rd^ 
«jftt*tiVngr^rr^  iitmus^md  aft«ir]sonietnBe  lie  eidiaiMted  ii. 
^^Sv^  ^^oBoeotiiig  it  .wUh  ibe  faKOier  gk)be»  fajr  oneanai  of  tnbs 
.4ni  j|t0Jp«pGk#t  th^IiAoius  paper  ,wg8  myoMdfoi  Mm<  dayiito 
^iUsMm  pi^  lbe>9M  in^th^fintglobei  butjMBroriy  a&]ii|Mr- 
.^leptiMQ  jd^enitioA  in  /xU  cplour  .wa»  pnodueedistittwhile  >paptr.  of 
,^fiMA^  Iqndf  eai{io$ed40'OxyiiMii;i^o  gu6^  wUelk  had  boI  bom 
.jpre^iiondy  1|^  in  contact,. witl)  »iiciatQ.of  time^  was.ifwtami|r 
rendered  whit? iTT-and  Utjnuspi4H^».Wuc)&ti^  BotbeeD  pre- 
vioi^y.  dried,  when  exp^ied  toi  o^mnuriatic  faa<  dried  e«  i>e- 
|9|re,'tuivderw^nt  the  samf).cba«g^  though  mor^  abwly*  Enm 
^  <x)i|:iparatiN€titfi^I,  Mi*.  Davy  ioii^QN*  that  .the.  gaa  pcodqiw 
it^.^ffocUiipgnaplwrotL  bodieat  by  deoompoumdiaig  the  water 
pJW^tf  and  ff^J^g  its  oxygens  kH>Sil.;i— awl  he  addag  that  the 
l^yp^roaQrpimiates.Qwe.Uieir  bloldiinff  pttwer»»<  apporetitlyyW 
th#.  tendency  iMbiob^th^ir  metallic  tiaWhaa  to  fotm  rnnfie  co&ir 
bina^ans.with  pxjuiiuriatic  gas^Mud  thus  liberate  the  nqpeiw 
i|biimlaatpartipa<}f  Qxygene.     . 

.  ,Upon  thii  theoify  .w»  muM  be>  ailawed  \ot  o&r  a  remark  or 
XWPf  .thoiigb  Y^ith  gr^ti  deference,,  and  even  some  degree  ef 
dc^^btt  lest  ff^ntain  i^on^ideraiioos  may  have  escaped  us;  rather 
dn^  Mr  Payyt  But4lhpiigb  we  presmnehis  future  esperimeDU 
Yfill  clear  tliis  matter  gp,  and  add  what  i^.now*  wanting  taavb- 
atantipte  the  iore^Oingiiondusioiia,  we  coDoet  jielp  at  gi^sent 
C^^lUig.  th^  f^ficmmy  q(  the  -evidence  ou<  which  iti  raatjp. »  The 
id^vio^a  WMitoC  direct  experivients  to  delermioe  the  eftdi  ef 
ffifggim^iU^i  .eHlliWtpd>U)..colQ«rmg:parti€iea^  m  iodeediiCWft* 
9K^,|i^  tliia  wd  tti^,  ti^e.  .c^Maapidy  received  FiDench  ^fpitamtkm* 
It  may  moreover  h^^aid*.  tbaVtKe.effeotB  produced  by  qingeo^ 
in^its  Macep};  stIitQ  4Q[)^y^  fmM  aV  probability  are,  yieiy  diftMot 
irK^m  ^^Qj^/.^hkh  the.|ga§ii  whenfonmed*  would  produce  en  lub* 
stai^ces  simply  immersed  iu  it.  Vet  of  tliis  obeelrtatioa^'  in  ita  fi|B 
a^^tent  JatnliH^t^  Mr  t)a^\^^Mni9t  ^eU  avail  hiuiaelf ;  for  tlie  mp&> 
abupriia0li.pxy^e.iiaf%p?i:<aorwuiiates  scarcely  cm  be  aaid  lo 
9/pLQ\i  ^plpu^m  jti^naAQ^^t  #ta|ie«  Thin  howerer,  we  paw^Nv% 
m  4^  >pitfpo«e  pf  condng  to  our  diief.  difficulty  f.andiiwilh 
t|iH|^^^aiic^,yiew .  we  .ab9taii^4rom  jnquiiring  wjbether  .anymeamM 
yier^  takeii<*to  ascertain  that,  ao  other  change  mw  pradikcelL  em 
^oxjfypMciatic.gas  b^.expP9Ufe  to  dry.  muiliate  of  haieyithaa 
vm^ylikw^^fi  ^^^  moilatujr^.:  Thia  our.ii^incipali  dtffeol^ 
the^Ji^  in  the  suppQ$ilijin  ci^^ewtial  ta  MrXhiyy-a  <flrpltHa>ifie» 
tlmt  Jw^C.  i^emain^  either,  ohemi^y  i^MUted  ot  itaarfnimmt^ 
\y.|uspepded  iotbe.gaa  ivrithMt- 1^  deowpotttioByiq^ 
k(andii:i;^<di9poBitiop.ef  the  gat  to  jdeceiopaiDAit  f.iaiid  nhal 
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tilrt:tnprtrnhnmlMitTiiWrmirnf  ^H 

gtrtndiiigilha  &po««M»i^£tk>^  ille«a^ 

4umi|Uie  deiMspoMCiW'of itlM  ^nrmteff  ^n  ibe  oh»  cate^  >n#W 
^hypeNKyiRUiybtie^a^ia  th««|]herfc  '>  Dlliere  k  no  fltatr diffi^ 
liisrimpif-iftcojicMvifif^tliatiMOjM^iit^^  wbcto  ibqai^i^ 

-4ffji  oxjfslumiid  gMwwlM^u^  'bii?e  iCii'Water  deboii^^Mcdi-^ 
ifiMi'atteit^'Utim^  pt|w»a0  (ietoilp<md  %  thii)  ^,'  hoMr-e#fi 
dHOcr  initfaiB  gmkit^inijf  miWpt  ^ttompoeiUoa'f  §M1d  h 
hmppem  ib^t.th|U>the'ii&oWt^gai»  ^M^bofr  at^KtAdHs  paper  is  < 
(MMd>tcUt»iJM^nft<|o<«Qfl(if  d9C0miK»s{t|im  iifiiiijedtatd|y  2  A 
if.iiUiiaB  papery'^tiittUiUiQther  )(^^  v^tuble  subsMneeSfp' 
AiM^«» itUb  pitttud ^aeeiog^.'of ' thepait» ormoist osmnuriatte g 
i^ttit.JkQtaoiaovrha^  »alui^  lliAl  '^verr*  yegetable  sobAten 
Wilder  'Cdbaied  or  •«Otj«i(we  nieatt^whetiher  #ijready  bleaol 
or  ngt)  shoukl  nol;Qt)iia%  acoelcmMth^deeompoutiOfty^^ 
we  have  no  retmm  wbotererio  beliei^'thalf  the  ookmrioff  nUit 
19  the  aaiiii9  in  aU  boiliiBa,ior^i9.  soineihiiig  difi&i^ilt  mmi  i 
body iQ  wbiebit4iebMifi^?<^^Xhi%  is.a  'pdilit' deserving  £b^ 
«wmi>iruKaoii»^  >awA  sn^eepttUet  (wr  apprdkeiid,  s^  oonskieitl 
ptueidationw  by 'very.  obvious  experiment^        •  '       '    ^ 

I  >TbeoQly  other  oWrvatioii  wortibyof  netiee  is  tti^s^M^^iirhi 
we«Are4?aBtideviiig^< isa  coMrectionof  a.ceimffQn  opintoih^  tj 
oxymnriatic  gas  is  capable  of  beinc  clirystadlised  wwn  0Lpoi 
taw«tlow iampcratitre^  i/hDmywumii byrsereralexp^^Mit 
tiMa.vJlUs  is*  erroii0o«s%  Thesolttti^n  t)iP  gas  ih  ^atei<  freed 
iiidfiedi»  more  peadily  than  puve  fmter-'does — aiid'hteee  i 
mistake':  ^but  if  ithe^  gas  lie  dried)  aUd^expoied  in  if6'4ry.  ^ 
toiaoeld;oi^4O?>bet0Wrnothi&g>of  fahraibeie)  no  cli|')ifital& 
fkiv./whatever  takes'pkcet '  '  ' '  ^     ...  ^i  i.  •«);...  i.  ,    ^ .. 

i  The/first  of  these ^psperB  coMlUde^. ivith' seflnereiiiarks 
thflnetiangas.  jdeoaed'  by^ouf 'AiftCborrfoli&^noW'  requisite  i^  l 
ndnetelntuie.  off-tfa^  ox3n(iiuriatie^gils'aiid'it»cafnfiottnik.  '' 
oeiitiniio>th^<denomimttion  drigidalfy^derived-  from  idle stij^ 
lidnro^kits^oontakiiiig  oxygeqa  and'tiHiniftie  iuad,  seeinriAii 
tm  MR>I)Bwji  wbo  ooBflklerS'  die^  esastebise  -of  ^o9ijge^iti  it, 
ne(kpBOfisd,  a^d  ibs'  esciitenee  ^muriatie  acidrw^^B^lfM 
HaihstsefiiFf^nnmMss,  (after  oonsuhiiig  iome^  the  hloiit^^ 
iiieiii^chepsicm, philosophers  in  this^eoan^  that  it  shid«dd 
ihfifiSHinaled  CUmnemr  Chl^rie  ^;frtto  it*  gre^^cdbtifi  k 
din  /appeUationifli  icectainlyprrfMrabie  to  die  ^dd  0ner  iir  ii^ 
lo^y/atbei)'vdusb<hMi^eeii  gi'iptt  'to'^ti^^'Hbi  as  mtohett'fti 

J      .  .  SUE 
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gOBBi  1I0BIB1|^  WB  0H|MCI  'ID  Hi  OQIIipOiHiOBli  am  proCtMt 

BMhalf^'^ii  tlieadHUtted  and  okn^km^fmStf^t  its  edboiv  Ai 
niH^  tt  lh#  lahs  at  prmait  caikd  Mwrialcs  Bxe  not  kooimio 
0wilaiiib<Mbcr  oiijgMie  4wp  muriatic  add  wfk&Kt  io  thahr  dry  aartei 
ht  ptfopoaes  to*  «ibititute  another  eKpre«kin  for  tmnate^  in 
tlioaa  imtaAces.  Hiai  USimsrimft  {iqiior,  inMad  of  htamg  m 
ttoriata  of  tin^  kf  he  ooncnvea^  only  arCooipoMMl  of  caeywuth 
ijatio  gas  and  lint  unta  water  ii  tdded ;  and  than  it  beemaaa  « 
aNutea  of  tfai*  Mr  Da^  prapoaaa,  dierefere^  to  flKMMfy  the 
Mrminatiim  <if  diar  melaUio  baiea^  l^  adding  the  wylkMtam 
m  the  root,  in  onkr  to  uycai  their  mion  with  cMcmnrintic 
gaai  Thus  lie  would  aaiy  »  filftwiaaag  (for  Libamia'a  bondr)— * 
Argenicme  {toar  horaHh«r)~and  so  for  the  veil:  and  liepr»- 
jkMatooxtend  diis  to  aQ  imiong  of  the  gaa  with  iniamwifiMe 
matlqrt^  Wetakeitforgramed,  that  in  onea  where  ihoaddli- 
tion  of  water  comperti  the  tomfmaid'  isao  a  mmielef  he  would 
hlive  two  names,  one  for  thei^,  tkfc  other  for  the aNnst  body: 
si»  that,  for  example,  stanMune  shetiid  danote  the  mioa  of  ^ 
Oi^ymoiietic  gas  wiA  dry  oodde  oftii;i.$  and  mmiajle  of  tin,  tlie 
stannane  ex()osed  tnnxnsture.  Hej^intsont  a  way  of  denoting 
the  propiiii>tiens  of  oxymuriatie  oas  m  the  diArent  eoni|x>imdt, 
by  changing  ttke  a  into  tho  ewer  soweb:  But  we  need  not 
partienlarifee  it|  as,  in  reaH^^  these  questions  of  nomenchowe 
may  as  well  be  reaervedfor  e  more  advanced  >  pmod  of  our 
•fcnotde^ge  of  die  sol^eci,-^  suggmion  wUdi  ^^fP^^i*^  iMt  to 
hate  been  abeent  from  ewr  autlK?8  own  ndnd,  -amiie  fetparia^ 
tUs  naff  of  bis  paper, 

WetXHM  now  to  the  second  of  these  interaiing  oemwnmt 
aadoas,  in  whiobonranthor  describes  a  pecdiar  combination 
of  oxymnriitie  gas  widi  oxygene.  He  hadobeerfed,  that 
the  properties  of  ofacymimadc  gals  varied  maderiaHy,  acooiding 
as  h  was  pvneunpd  from  manganese  and  adds,  or  from  hyper- 
oxymuriatie  and  adds.  In  whatever  manner  the  gw  is  ootteo^ 
ed  when  nitictired  in  the  ^former  wm,  iu  iMopeHses  are  the 
samof  and  it  is  the  sifosmnce  of  wfaich  we  b^^been  treating 
in  thefweeeding  part  of  this  amdyds,  as  the 'Onenon  which  ib 
Bisy'f  experiments  were  made.  But  ^thv  gan  ehtdned  foam 
hwaeroajinrariaiw  is  onhr  shailar  ta  tim:foniMrgns> 
OoUeotia  oiver  wnter  ;-^^  coMectsd  oiser  nKMiwy^'  in. 


Itfidsimn  Wffy  remarkable  dwnfle:  Isappaars  to  bek 
ponndof  oqcygenoand  oxynmrfacic  gaa^  nedr  eomo  portikmor 
loose  oxymnriatic  gaa    n  sort  of  oxide  of  eidownev  aaitshonhthe 


farmed,  ottonaing  w  Mr  Dmys  nomondatme  already  assn- 
Ihmed^  thongllie  piopoaes  n  nssr  one  in  thfe  McSi   4t 


fPfdodm  miM^  gNift  fofility  bg^^Am^m  hmmm  mi^wf^ii^ 
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liuiil^>  in  ItMilntriiig'ft  ftmnviie  ij^e^  to  ftnotlHr 

\a>jat  v^tihriiimA  diepek 

oxymuriatic  ca$»    Bv  explofiioii,  it  loses  from  4 

Hs  bfilk ;'  aii(£j^^  amoont of  oimonc 

'pale  toloat.    The  cKplosif^  nature  of  this  b^)y 

(diffi6^it  to  eMmine  it'$  birt  M^  Da^y  |biiiid)  that 

afeioiit'twii^pafts  in  buB^of  osynHirkilMi^d,  to  ooe 

«rlHoh  is^eottdaased  to  halfits  vdiaM  m  diecompo 

fdtee  itupin  avery  oonsidefpiUe  proporthMi^  fqv 

oranf^lint    When  detonated  with  nydnigelinv^ 

eolation  of  oftiriatiis  acid,  and  leaet  a  great  pfot 

}«flbMiiniaUe  Bobstancca,  for  the.  most  loart,  ei^^lod 

it  ;• — flttch  aa  de  not  buni  atvfirst,  burfi  brilliantly  ai 

is  applied  Bufflden^lo  make  the  gas  eiq>Iode,    T 

tieeBa  to  havti  astffBiiffer  pAiity  tor  the  ox^nuuriat 

<!pinpouBd,  dMBD  for  m&oxagene^  -  Widi  nitrous  g 

<detise  red  fumes,,  and  loi  !«K>cption  takes  place  {— 

acid  gas,  it  produces  a  dew  .00  the  sides  oftne  yestel 

abaorptipn,  usitil  beatii  amdied,  which  makes  it  g 

;    Erom  tbeditocpyerjr  of  tiiie  singukur  substan^  | 

(sf  which  Mr  Chene?ix*had  certamly  conjectured, 

chided  Irom  some  of  his  experiments,  that  ox^ 

and  oxygene^  in  a  separate  ibnn|  might  unite 

iweral   important  inferences  are  ^erivaUe.     It: 

ix»th  on  Mr  Dairy's  theory  qf  the  oxympriates, 

esqseriments  formerly  made  upoa  those  bodies. 

analysis,  opr  readers  will  at  once  recognise'  the 

phenomena  whidt  we  have  fmquentiy  referred  tO) 

when  sulphuric  aci4  is  exhibited  to  hvpcroxynniru 

red  tingeiifi  given  tp  the  acid  1  and  if  a  drppof  wa 

uponit,>an  eaqpfesimi,  i!V7ith  Ijidit' and  heat,  tak 

die  re4  ooleur  is  dischaiif^.     We  cannot  help  si 

this  rod  liquor  is  >  the  acid  loaded.  witl»  the  ^  new  co 

thoogh,  iaoRepboe,  'Ht  Davyseeins  to  think 

^t  over  mercury,  or^na^state^  fasential,  heii 

acribes<lheproportyen  of  the  salt  to  the  add  as  1 

laavea  us  Tfemes  to  infer,  that  the  abundafioe  of  t) 

portion  to  the  md,  sea^res  the  prodtaotion  of  id 

|psi|  which,  tho«gi).absorhed  by  water,  may  unite 

pi  lis  <formfation^.  ai|4'  m^y  also  All  the^ vessel  ^ 

Whelber  the  water  fMta  by  eacpkinff  heat  only, 

imposed  in  the  pracesa,  we  «re  unable,  upon  the 

lAMemd^todetarininek    Sot  die  moat  singiikr  dr 

Sendinff  the exploaioii of  thia gas  is,  thatk  takes p 

fueqcf  ||f  ^  «xp9nsioi|  ai^  separfl)aaA4if  ^t^^ 
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taining  oxygene,  takes  oxvgene  from  anotlicr  body  ,fpi)t<^p|il)fl 

£^^^te  ^umI  o;^yg^qt  ^ecp^^poses  Htmosphi^rica|  aii;,4^^u>iiq 
U>e^  saipql^odies  in  diflfer^oi  prpportioiis^  and,  fpr  any  tbwifc^fll 
know,  in  4,  difiercnt  s^eof.  cotnjbination^  i^ur^ly  it  is.pot,^^ri 
extraorilinarj'  tjiat  ph(^pl^pr,i^#  ^bqvld  unite  wUU.  cpcygej;^^/^ 
ktavea  body  contaipipg,  o^yg^i^  an^oi^g  other  compop^  pacta 
,  3o /a^. indeed. $r(n^,,«i^id^rjj)g.tl^  ?M^ri;^fiM  al)QKe«AWa< 
timied  as  deqUiye,  cvr^tho,fu*gW)€^t  lounged  iipon  it^.aA  pov« 
iu^ .  thiMt  oxywri^i<f  ga^ .  «om^  ih>  oxygeui^  we  should  i^ 
inclined  ,to  ii)l(^r:  iiom  the  ^eli.  Ifiiow^i  tacts  which  »wevMv< 
just.  enuniet^ti^»  (wd  the  cat^di^u^  might  b?  ind/^fwtelyi^^' 
t«nd?di»  Mwt  it.is/^fViHy  g^QS^  rule  of . chemifpal  QjOSiuties, 
that  a  body,f.  ^y  epteriog  ipjto  cvoi^ng^tiw  wi|h  pAe.or  xopi:^  o- 
tber  substance,  fprm9  a  cpmpoi^id  90  difibrenjt  in  its  mature  ape 
aftinities  from  each  of  ita,€oinpp^^,p^rUi(  a»  tQ  h^y^fryfiti 
IPQsp^t  to  a^y  g^Ycn  pn^  of.  ,those  p^arts^ .  affinit;!^  <|]i^  uniofiu- 
^iccd.b^,  th0i  f  ireumstance  of  thal,;pai:t,b^ing  lound  iu  |t«f<fn^Si 
liities  ^Bimilar.  to  those,, which  vfoyid  f^b&is^t  netweeu  th«i  si|]^ 
^b^tiMKo^.  and  ,a^^  ji^ody  wholhr  ui^^pnn^t^  ,^th^  th^oi,, ,  jit  v 
^op^stao^  with  ihis.aA«d^gy„.thf^t  tho  i^aitie^  pt  pimj^^uiu^ 
g^ym^ri^,  ga$,  r^  Qxy^jeo^i  Wipog  theoisalvffiy  sbwU  h 
ibp  ^ame,  wjiikb^r; ,  ox^yi^unatip  ^  cootain:!  <>xygfWfli.,Q);  \^  / 

j^Mrd  bodjV.quit^diffciwtifhw^'^  i.  .... 

.  That  Mr  l)avy,  will  .hQreafUir--rprobabU.MJaLOveQr.4isU^ 
od,.  pjxrfHce  awpj^  dcn^Jiipptrrtion  of  his4ocUrine  by,rx^#i»Kri/| 
^re  have  cv^ary  cea^n  to  e^!^)ect,  if  tliat  t^vepry  is  founded  i^  ^uljh 
1^1,  tj^  ncifeaM. ;^une  we  Jw^t, ^  pprmiViwi  1^ is)J^fKplHuuc  |1^^ 
aiHl  .decjii^e  ,}wdiog  ,it  to  m^re,  ^p^cfi^tW^^  upp^.jirpb^ill 
ties,  sjod.  repwks  derivptl  frpl^»^a^j5y,,^llWfl  }9m  QOuiefitmW' 
V^Ji^c)]^,  however  pla^ble  #i^d  Uig^i^us,  ,^otd4  rall|i^^  jbt^j^ 
forerunner^, of  mvestigrtiq^^i  fhw^.^ter^u^U  qiitrs  aiid^HaiUi 
xf^tber,  ^^ggfi&i  es^erm^en^s, . ,  thw  b«  J»^^  ^uj^stit^tef.  ipr  thw 
,Jior.,fWi  w«  think  that  Mjr  Davyi^  «d)i^^;f|^,^hi^jppy  i^^Wp  re^ 
#9nHW»>  i»8>  ^  ii^yenUwawl  B^iOseqMWop  of  iMs^^xjHWWPti 
/£p  5;q^pa^  what,  hejias  da»^  niuch.fHCU|ut#.t|)iAkM)^  yt^M( 
fipMBtion^Uy./equi^t^  ;-t without  iu$t  yewping^iipoi^his^yiaal 
{Qu^oCwld  ppt ,  have  invent^  or  £>IIowed  pi|tms  yariQUS.f;^^^ 
aiye  (^peri^ientSr  ,  To  deny  him  such  powers,  wpuld  .be.ei^i^^t 
ity,abs^f4,f77b^t^e.^D^bsw^e.l^  .fre^uent^y  pw)ae  tft  j(wbffiq 
,)f9#^  4tf:ia  i:eapiH^9^.npo9t  expepinpnta  invente4»vit<R 4i%eo 

,ppl»i  otm.vm^J9^t?  pf„pti|Wf  or,  .wea  .ftw^w^towi 
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ttid  fiumliar  feelings,  these  early  letters  are  uniformly  ai^Mlc 

and  powerfiil :  But  i;nany  pas8age$  of  them  are  interesting  c 

higher  considerations; — and  it  is  impossible  to  read  th^  bola  an 

chiiracteristic  sketches  o{  natural  scen^  which  they  ccmtaii 

ot  to  observe  the  quick  discrimination  of  character,  ^  and  tl 

lUmte  and  profound  reflections  upon  life  and  manneiSy  ^Mi 

are    suggested  to  a  girl  of  nineteen,  by  the  mnro^  circle  < 

acxdetv  to  which  she  had  access,  and  the  mrn^  and  unvaryk 

way  of  living  that  she  saw  around  her, — without  feeling  how  mux 

more  valuable  the  power  of  obseffufibti  is,  than  the  opportun 

fy, — and  from  what  a  scanty  sdection  of  specimens  a  penetratii 

qpirit  can  deduce  tbrjostest  estimates  of  character, 'and' tl 

toundest  maxitmreven  of  practical  wisdom. — ^The  latter  part 

the  ^dleotion  scarcely  keeps  the  promise  of  its  comm^icemeiii 

and^  ill  the  more  mature  and  elaborate  effi>rts  of  this  lady^  pei 

w€f  miss  some  of  t}ie  force  and  the  spirit  which  characterize' i 

earlier  efiiisions.    The  whole  correqx>ndence,  however,  sho^ 

great  richness  and  activity  of  fiuicy,  and  difiers  almost  ^eittiie 

Crom  any  published  letters  with  which  we  are  a<k]uamted,  ho 

In  the  tone  of  Unafiected  enthusiasm  which  puerfadeseveiy  pa 

of  it,  and  in  beins  drawn  wholly  from  die  stores  of  the  writei 

<ywn  inteUect  and  imagination,  and  frfth  scarcely  any  help  fro 

Ker  own  reading  or  adventures,  or  the  ctiservations  and  su 

ffestions  of  her  correspondents.    It  is  pretty  ifeariy  made  tt 

tnerefore,  of  sentiments  and  reflections  that  mar  be  hirfy  ceSk 

original ;  for  though  ^ey  frequently  coincide  mtfi  >iews  til 

have  long  been  &miliar  to  ail  who  live  within  tiie  pnec&Mi 

literature  or  study,  they  seem  to  have  come  to  the  an^or  by 

very  difierent  channel  i  and  generally  bear  upon  them  the  u 

equivocal  mofks  of  having  been  hoiickly  worked  out  bf  her  ov 

experience  arkl  meditation.  '*»  "       *  ' 

After  whstt  we  have  just  said,  we  m^t  be  (efXpettedto  sdei 
wdl  of  her  Poetry, — but  it  is  really  n<lt  Velry  good  $  ana  tl 
most  tedious,  and:  certainty  the  least  poetSci^  ttdlume  lAAdk  s! 
has  produced,  is  that  whidi  eotitainshef  verses.  The  longi 
piece,--^which  die  haA  entitled  ^  the  Highlanders,  '—-b  heavy  ai 
ttninteresdng ;  and  th^pe  is  a  irtat  of  compressicm  Md  fliudi- 
a  8or(  of  hme,;  rsnnbUog,  and  indigested  air  in  mbst  of  the 
diert.  Yefc  the  whole  oHl^elkm  is  enlivened  with  die  sparitlki 
of  aprolifl^  fchcy,  and  dm^sy^  great  command  of  famgiu^  tu 
ftdlity  of  versification.  When  we  write  ottrartidat^KMi  unsu 
iMSsful  poetry,  w6  diall  endeavour  to  explain  how  these  quaBtl 
may  fim  of  success : — but  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  there  it  i 
elegy  upon  an  bumble  fikad,  and  an  address  &om  a  fomtai 
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llrs  Grant  ph  Highlanders. 
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"SiCtivntv.offijinqy,y-and  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  simplicitj 

*  — ^iu;i.4  ^\^^  W}^^^^^^'    ''We  ihust  now  introduce  o^t  reaa^H  t 

•the  tiusecUaijcuiis' volumes  before  ns.  '       '   "     /''"'' 

Tf7i<^r  object  is  to  dc^scrihe the  chnracter,  m itinera,  aricf  wA^ \ 

"life  of.  the  Scotch  Tti^hbndcrs— to  trace  the  ori«nn  of  thoiV'n^ 

culiarit/c^— and  above,  all,  as  we  lake  it^  to  vinaicit6'and'bxt< 

tlienV,    as  !->  rnce  (,'C]i!al!y  noble,  ihgeriicms,  and  fortunate.     C 

all.  the  quiJUlcs,  ladeetl,  that 'drstino^uish   this  pubKcatiori,  th 

-zeal  of  tlie  author  is  by  far  the  rhost  remarkable  ;  and,  half-'cor 

H'ertetl  -'.s  we  oursc^lves  have  been  by  her  proofs  and  her  eloqueiict 

\re  rnust  not,  ii^  faii^ncss  to  the  reader^  enter  upon  any  abstract  c 

iief  observations,  without  warning  him  6Pthe  auspicious  we  entei 

tiiih  of  her  partiality,     Though  it  be  diflffcult,  however,  to  kee 

puec  with  her  enthusiasm  in  oehdlf  df^lifs  singidar  race,  we  « 

grrre  perfectly  in  her  censure  of  the  incurious  indiffireiiiCe  Wit 

which  they  have  been  liitherto  r^njnrd^  by  the  very  same  philc 

■ophers  who  think  theinsclves  weD  ertiployec!"  iii  collcctincr  ur 

certain  notices  of  fur  less  interesting  and  less  accessible  nations 

Our  p\yn  literati, '  she  observes,  *  hate  bewildered  themselvc 

ill  endlciis  aiid  fruitless  researches  regarding  the  ancient  Scj 

thiaiis  and  modern  Tartars,  the  Belg*,  (he  Gaufs,  the  Gothj 

the  ipore  mo<lern  Danes.     1  speak  at  rant  lorn,  and  merely  n 

peat  a  string  of  names,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  and  the 

cannot  know  very  much.     In  the  mean  time,  their  curiosit 

>ecins  very  ihoderateTy  excited  by  the  gr*eateBt  of  all  ptwsible  ci 

fiosities — even  by  th^  remains  of  the  most  ancient,  liWttiinglei! 

and  original  people  in  Europe,— of  a  people  who,  surrbunde 

by  strangers,  have  preserved,  for  a  si?ries  of  flge^  whfdi  tt 

records  can  trace,    their  national  sj^rit,  their  naticrhd)  lar 

guage,  tlieir  national  habits,  their  national  poetry,  and,  aboV 

all,   their  national  mode  of  thinking,    and  expt^essing  the! 

thoughts, — their  style  of  inannefs,  arid  strain  of  conversation 

—  and,  still  more,  tlieir  load  traditiort^  and  family  genealogiei 

in  one  uninterrupted  series.  *  *  '  ' 

'rhe  truth  is,  we  believe,  that' thd  v/^H  informed  part  of  th 

Eiiglis^^  public  know  miich  more  of  the  people  of  Otaheite  c 

Ceylpn,  than  they  do  of  tlie  people  of  ^adenoch  or  Ldchabei 

They  know  that  t!i  -y  wear  a  strange  dres^  and  speak  d  Strang 

languagf, — aiu!  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  thdy  are^  divided* in t 

claims :    But,  for  any  thing  beyond  these  outward  characteristics 

tlicy  tkke  no  concern  ;  and  are  satisfied  with  rogarding^  them  t 

a  Idnd  of  savages,  more  ferocious  and  illiterate  than  the^pefl 

5afitry  oi'tliclr  own  districts.     To  such  readers,  Mrs  Grant  wi 

prol^fbly  appear  to  maintain  a  very  dull  and  extravagaift  para 

cjpx,  wh^n  sh^e  rej^rescut*  them  as  beiiig  (or  at  least  as  havin 

fOJL.  inn.  NO.  3b'.  I  i  bctf 
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IBli.  Jit^GmA  '    '       iis 

ternately  from  one  hand  to  tiie  ot^en  .T^  tiruth  isv  th^ttlii^ 
frresLt  discovery  of  tlie  subdivision  of  labour,  upon  whieti  ha- 
tional  prospentv  is  almost  exclusively  ibunded,  has  had  a  sSid 
effect  on  the  cua^acteT  of  the  lowier  orders ;  and  hais  d^acl- 
td  the  bulk  of  the  population  far  below  the  average  ot  lesd 
wealtliy  communities.  The  dc^^r^^tioi?),  tdo,  is  more  i^e\''er^y 
fclt»  from  the  ncMf, elevation  that  is  afc  the.  sam^  time  comm^- 
tiicated  to  the  more  iortimiite  individuals  who  stand  at  the  Iiead 
of  the  extended  scale.  The  tradetoiaa  of  our  own,day%  is  nt)t 
only  actually  and  absolutely  au  inferior  animal  to  the  hunter  pea* 
saht  of  antlent  times,  but  he  is  incomparably  farther  from  being 
.  on  a  level  with  what  is  highest  in  we  society  around  him.  In 
primitive  times,  men  are  much  more  oh  an  equality.  If  tlie  t^ 
tainer  be  utterly  without  education  or  booklearning,  the  thief  has 
"but  little  of  either  to  boast  of;  and,  when  distinction  is  only  to 
be  gained  by  persona]  gifts  or  accomplishments  which  are  uni- 
versally in  oemaiid,  tlie  probability  is,  that'  tliesie  will  be  found 
as  frequently  amons  the  poor  as  tlie  rich.  In  after  time^,  how*- 
«ver,  tne  upper  ranks  engross  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
that  lead  to  honour  or  distinction, — since  they  alone  can  com- 
mand either  tlie  means  and. opportunities  of  acquiring  them,  or 
ihe  occasions  for  their  exercise  ^d  display.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  both 
feel  and  appear  awkward  and  d^raded  in  the  comparisbn ;  and 
that  we  should  meet  lio  longer^  among  the  poor,  with  that  free 
and  graceful  addres§,  tliat  companionable  intelliffence  and  air  of 
Self-esteem,  which  is  thd  necessary  foundation  ot  all  good  man- 
ners and  all  agreable  society* 

It  is  of  still  greater  consequeilce^  however,  16  remember^  that; 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  higher  and;  the  lower  ranks 
were  approximated,  not  oiUy  by  a  pretty  equid  participation  of 
such  knowledge  and  accompli^nmeuts  as  the  age  posses^d,  but 
by  a  far  greater  degree  of  mu)Lual  dej^ndence  than  can  now  be 
said  to  unite  tbem.  Before  |he  introduction  ^^f  luxuiy  and  ma- 
nufactures, a  chieftain  could  neither  employ  nor  display  hi^ 
wealth  and  influence  in  any  other  way,  tlian  by  maintainmp^  a 
l^ge  body  of  clansmen  or  retainers  t  and  thote  who  were  born 
p6oT  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence^  but  by  enrolling  them-^ 
selvds  among  the  followers  of  their  chief*  The  temire,  too,  by 
whith  the  latter  held  tli^se  serviceSf  hi  which  his  whole  conse^ 
quence  and  enjoyment  cotisisted,  was  so  slender,  thit  it  ww 
necessary  for  hini  to  secure  their  attachment  by  a  courteous  and 
coildescending  demeanoui*,  and-bv  an  equal  naclicipaiion  of  their 
t^iis  and  juhusetnents.  The  whole  society,  tnerefore,  was  united^ 
M'it  were,  into  one  company ; — the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  its 
Tttembers  were  mingled  ia  the  same  fieUs,  and  at  the  same  table ; 
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'  —and  whatever  of  (rrnce  or  dignity, — of  refinemtnt  of  santiment, 
or  g'lllantry  of  feeling,  existcxl  in  the  chief,  was  very  likely  to 
be  derived,  in  some  dcf]ji«ce,  to  the  whole  masi  of  those  wnose 
duty  and  occupation  it  thus  \vas  to  live  in  his  presence,  to  share 
his  occupations,  and  to  imitate  his  manners. — In  modern  times, 
it  is  noedlr^ss  to  say  how  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  rich 
and  the  ir'Tat  have  scarcely  any  connexion  or  intercourse  of  any 
sort  with  persons  of  inferior  condition.  A  few  hired  domestics, 
who  are  chanj^d  every  season,  supply  the  place  of  their  old  he- 
reditary retaiticrs;  and  thi'ir  income  is  spent  in  purchasing, 
from  persons  who  neither  know  rtof  feef  any  obligation  to  them, 
such  articles  as  are  required  for  the  consumption  of  their  indi- 
vidual families.  The  lower  orders,  being  thus  cut  ofF  from  all 
social  intercourse  with  the  higher,  and  never  coming  into  then* 
presence  but  on  occasions  which  remind  them  of  their  inferi- 
ority, naturally  come  to  fee!  and  to  be  r^arded  as  low,  awkward, 
and  degraded  beings,  and  to  abandon,  in  despair,  all  preten- 
sions to  those  accomplishments  in  which  thqr  were  once  allowed 
to  participate  with  their  superiors. 

There  are  still  tAvo  circumstances  to  be  noticed — and  arising, 
like  the  preceding,  out  of  what  is  caUed  the  progress  and  im- 
provement of  society — which  have  depressed  the  character  and 
manmers  of  the  lower  orders  far  bekiw  what  they  were  in  tiaie» 
that  are  considered  as  comparativehr  rude  and  barbarous  ; — we 
mean,  the  individual  independence  which  men  have  obtained, 
by  means  of  good  laws  and  a  vigilant  and  active  police, — and 
the  httle  leisure  which  manufacturing  industry  has  left  for  the 
oultivation  or  exercise  of  social  gifts  or  talents.  A  very  few 
words  will  be  sufficieirt  to  sliow  the  extent  of  both  these  aources 
of  degradation.' 

In  the  rude  and  primitive  forms  of  society,  when  laws  are  few, 
fccHe  and  inaccessible,  men  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  their  own  efR>rts  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
pert}-.  They  camiot  cjo,  at  e^'ery  moment,  to  s^ear  the  peace 
against  a  neighbour  >A-)iom  they  have  offended,  or  to  obtain  a 
■earch-ii'arrant  for  the  cattle  tlioy  suspect  to  have  been  stolen  ; — 
they  must  pn^tect  their  persons  by  pwolnte,  but,  at  the  nine 
time,  nit-^t  ciMirteous  and  circwras{>ect  manners, — by  caution^ 
avoiding  to  irtve  ofR^nce,  which  they  know  will  be  avenged, — 
and  by  mMin::uningsuch  a  carriage,  as  to  deter  other*  from  of- 
fri  iug  any  i^ffonce  to  them  :  And  their  propert)-  they  most^pro- 
tiMTt,  whore  there  are  neither  constables  nor  walchmeni  ncyren- 
cJi^tirtt^  by  reiHleri  ng  theniseives  agreeahie  and  t^i^^pcXfd  bj 
all  th^^*e  ^>  wIumu  it  rs  ex|x>Kxl, — by  maintaining  a  good  un- 
dlrrstandi*>i^  with  thi>se  who  arc  nt^r,  ami  a  vigilant  observation 
of  thot^  whi)  are  at  a  dittanot.     How  aiuch  aU  thm  xnuct  tead 
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to  sharpen  the  inteilect,  and  to -improve  the  manners, 

duce^  in  short,  that  union  of  courage  and  courtesy, 

ingness  and  high  spirit,  which  is  the  true  distinqtion  < 

tleman,  it  is  as  needless  to  point  out,  as  to  show  how  ; 

ragernent  for  the  formation  of  such  a  character  is  tah 

T>y  the  improvement  of  laws,  and  the  introduction  of  a 

lice.      When  a  man  can  at  all  times  enforce  his  clain 

centence  of  a  judge,  and  defend  himself  with  the  arm 

gistrate,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  hirii  to  be  citlier 

^ared  as  nn  individual;  and,  having  no  pressing  occ 

the  exercise  of  popular  or -of  forjniciable  qualities,  he  ii 

to  cease  to  be  either  brave  or  amiable,  and  4:,o  pursue 

sordid  gains,  or  sensual  gratifications,  withoyt  regard 

pinion  of  his  neighboursu     Tlius,  the  improvement  of 

internal  policy,  tnough  it  promotes,  in  an  incalculabl 

the  tranquillity  and  security  of  socieU',  has  an  evident 

to  lower  the  general  standard  both  of  character  and  of, 

and   would  mjure  them  ^till  moFe  conspicuously,   if 

be  carrietl  as  far  as  some  great  philosophers  liave  su 

>  might  be  carried.     A  great  deal  of  the  spirit  and  i 

by  which  the  higher  i-anks  are  distinguished,  is  dciivcc 

1>crsuaded,  from  the  importance  they  ascribe  to  thin 
aw  has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue  to  her  auUiority  ^ 
practice  of  duelling — and  of  proscription  from  good  s( 
notorious  violation  of  its  sanctions.     If  tlierje  were  a 
;-       Avhich  a  gentleman  could  seek  for  reparation  for  his 
■f  lionour,  or  from  which  he  could  despatch  an  ofBcer  to  r< 

.  tisfaction  for  his  affronts,  there  would  soon  be  a  pretty  v 

j  ing  off,  we  fear,  in  the  dignity  and  ricfinenieiit  of  ou 

manners.      It  is  very  reaiarkable,   accordingly,   that 
rj  least  delicacy  and  politeness  in  the  comnwnaJty  of  thos 

-where  there  is  the  best  police,  and  the  most  ready  ace 
J,  *'  lawj — in  HoDand,   for  exajnple,  and  Aipprica,  and 

^  '    parts  of  Great  Britain. 

^  The  want  of  leisure,  too,  as  weD  as  the  uniformity 
labour,  is  an  obvious  and  prodigious  disadvantage  in  t 
'  tion  of  the  lower  orders  in  commercial  countries.  Th 
^  titne  is  engrossed  by  toils  that  have  no  remission,  and 
,,  '  ty,— which  leave  them  little  opportunity  for  the  excrc 
\  cial  qualifications,  and  unfit  tnem,  in  a  great  degree, 
.  acquisition.  Receiving  no  new  or  striking  inipressioni 
'^  eternal  recurrence  of  tlie  same  dull  occupation,  they 
little  to  communicate  in  tlieir  few  hours  of  relaxation  ; 
▼er  having  tasted  the  pleasures  of  animated  or  divers 
'  Versatioii,  iify  s«t  no  xslIjslq  on  its  attainment,  and  taj^e 
'■'' Ii  % 
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for  fts  ^^tivation.    The  Bttle  leisure  they  taTc,  therefore,  ii 
spent  m  the  alehouse  or  the  streets,— in  ahsolate  nmtiMtj^  or 
in  bnitdl  dHttipation. — In  ruder  times,  however,  the  misolt 
neoits  labours  of  the  peasant  have  long  isf  ervals  of  repose ;  and 
the  adventi^rous  nature  of  his  pursuits  readily  suggests  mattei 
for  interesting  narrative,  and  animated  discussion.    JDoring  tk 
darkness  and  inactivity  of  a  long  wjnter|  the  art  of  conversatwn 
becomes  a  resource  oi  no  slight  importance,  and  is  cultivatoi 
with  proportional  care.     M^hen  th!$,  however,  is  once  made  an 
object  or  attention,  it  would  mortifV'  a  Chesterfield  to  find  how 
•oonaD  its  laws  are  discovered,  and  with  wh^  delicacj  and  ex- 
actness they  are  practised,  even  among  those  who  pass  under 
the  Appellation  of  savages.      The  same  rejection .  of  all  dirfct 
contradiction, — the  same  avoidance  of  afl  to{ucs  that  are  per- 
SonaHy  painful  to  ajoy  of  the  hearers,— the  so^e  temperaDceitt 
railKry, — the  same  patient  listening, — and  more  thap  diesaioe 
^  deference  to  nge,  thht  are  prescribed  by  the  veteran  dbsenercS 
courtly  manners,  are  practisetl  and  enforced,  not  ^nerdy  in  the 
^ttage  of  the  Highlander,  but  in  the  tent  of  the  wanderiflj 
Arab,  and  the  wigwam  of  the  American  Indian. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  chief  circumi^tancefi  which  have  a  ten- 
dency, in  aD  rude  societies',  to  confer  on  the  lower  orders  a  co^ 
taui  degree  of  dignity  and  intelligence,  which  they  are  not  fbuna 
to  attain  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  national  prosperityi— 
and  which  may  seem  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  the  gw^ 
improvement  which  society  has  made  in  wealth,  splendour,  m 
power,  is  trot  accompanied  with  some  diminution  of  the  U]1P^ 
ness  of  the  larffer  body,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  a  great  fiD«y 
pff inthepoBsh  of  tlieir  manners,  an^ *the  elevation  ^^^ 
sentiihents.     In  this  hasty  sketch,  we  have  spoken  only  "*  .^ 
lower  orders,—  apd  of  the  origin  of  that  awkwardness,  brutifflj 
ness  and  self  abasement,  in  wTiich  Mr/r  yu^arity  ^onsist^J  ^ 
this  we  have  done,  both  because  it  was  with  reference  to  toe 
absence  of  this  quality  in  that  class  of  persons  that  tht  oi^^ 
sion  was  suggested,     and  because,  in  reality,  the  d<»cnp^ 
and  the  genealogy  of  vulgarity  is  one  and  the  same,  wbtiatT  we 
take  our  el:amples  froni  among  the  ri^h,  or  the  WQT'    l^^ 
seiice  consists  in  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  inind-  K^"^ 
ous  inferiority, — and  in  habitual  inattention  to  the  paifl^.^ 
pleasures  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  iatei:cottrse®' 
society;  and,  where  these  have  grown  into  haoit,  the  P'*^ 
^ion  of  wealth  will  only  render  them  more  conspicuous^  a^v  "'?v 
offensive.     If  a  man's  education  have  been  neglecteda  ^^ 
whclf  mind  contracted  by  a  constant  attention  to  sonic  wwc"*? 
Vical  proce^,  it  can  make  no  great  difference  a^  to  bismaju^fj 
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whefh'er  he  has  bestowed  this  attention  as  a  journeyman  or  a  . 
master — whether,  for  example,  he  daily  taVes  account  of  tlie  pf^ckr 
ing  often  thousand  nails,  or  is  merely  employed  in  hauimering 
out  My.  In'  both  cases,  there  wilt  be  the  same  blank  in  tlie  un« 
^erst^nfng,  and  tlie  same  palsy  in  the  imagination — the  same  in-^ 
•capaHty  to  interest  or  amuse  by  the  varied  exerdse  of  ti>e  fiicul- 
ties— and  Che  same  awkwardness  and  conscious  inferiority  in  thp 
presence  of  those  who  possess  these  qualifications.  Instead  of 
runnwiff  to  the  alehouse^  like  his  journeyman,  he  may  ^etk  to  a- 
muse  the  heavy  intervals  of  hia  leisure  by  more  cosdy  voluptuous- 
ness— or  by  domineering  over  his  servants,  or  insulting  his  de* 
pendieints  ;  but  his  pleasure  will  be  equally  sensual  and  sordid  in 
the  m^in,  lind  his  conveisatioii  c?qually  rcgardltMss  of  the  feelingf 
of  those  around  hiin.  The  only  diflerenoe  probably  will  be,  that 
he  may  endeavour  to  disguise  6  is  awkwardness  and  inward  sense 
of  inferiorilj ,  by  a  ludk'rous  imitation,  or  an  affected  contempt  of 
the  elegance  which  he  despairs  of  attainins; ; — producing,  on  the 
one  b:md,  rtmt  mrserable  ^fioctation  i^hich  reudiirs  so  much  of 
middle  life  both  wretched  and  ridiculous, — and,  oa  tlie  othcrt 
tliat  toarse  and'  purse-proud  insolence  which  now  and  then  over- 
comes us  <i'ith  a  still  woi*se  abominaticn.  Opuknt  irulgori- 
S,  iiWlecd,  is  not  often  met  with  in  pcrfectkHi,  except  aiiKtng 
ose  whf»  hare  recently  acquired  their  wealth  by  some  niecha* 
nical*'en4>loyment :  suid  there,  it  18  not  wonderful  tliat  it  should 
appear  •  what  indeed  it  h  tne  vul^rity  uf  an  ordiuaxy  trades*, 
man,  magnified  and  iilumkiated  by  its  situalioB. 

It  M*ouk1  be  oahy,  in  like  manner,  to  show,  ihat  the  polite- 
ness bv  whidi  the  higlier  ranks  are  iVs^nguished,  arises  almost 
entirm  from  thrir  i)o.->«esshig,  tliough  no  doubt  in  a  higber  de^ 
ffree,*  those  very  aclvaiitages  M'liich  seem  in  earlier  times  to^hava 
b(  lon|^  to  the  whole  community-— the  self-estimation  produced 
by  th%'Comiri6u<(ness  of  Ix'ing  on  a  level  uith  what  is  highest  ii^ 
society— Jtbe  variety  of  occupation  which  enriches  a]id  enlivens 
the  racnItids-«-the  leisure  whidi  enables,  and  indeed  compeb 
them;- to  seek  amusement  in  society— tlieir  <lependence  upon  the 
cstwmPof  flieir  assodatesfor  aH  that  is  left  tliera  to  desire — and 
the  imtx>ssibinty  ot*  obtaining^  by  the  help  of  law  or  p-*-*- — •• 
thority;  those* objects  that  are  most  essential  to  their  haj 
But  a  h  more  to  the  pippose  to  appl^  all  this  to  tiie 
of  our  H^Utuiders. 

W  bile  diey  Jived  under  tl)c  pure  and  undecayed  ir 
tbeir  dann^sh  ihstitutionS|  they  not  only  enioyod  all 
vantages  vAikh  wc  have  enumerntod  as  common  to 
that  stage  al'  clviliznti6ii,  -but  scvrral  otliers  that  wen 
fJftpne^  pectth&r  to  tiiemselves*     Mrs  Grant  iiuisU  a 
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upon,  their  having  been,  from  the  first  of  tunc,  nn  mufinquBSei . 
nation,  and  a  naiion  that  had  made  great  but  cfFectual  sacrifi- 
ces lor  the  prescnation  of  their  freedom.  We  arc  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  this.  Tlie  Highlanders,  if  not  con- 
qucretl,  were  at  least  driven  from  the  field  ;  nor  is  a  nation  apt 
to  feel  degraded,  because  its  ancestors  were  in  antient  times  o- 
vercome  by  superior  force.  Tlic  descendants  of  Caractacus, 
like  the  descendants  of  Hector,  Cato,  or  Brutus,  have  at  least 
as  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  lineage  as  the  issue  of  their 
conquerors.  It  is  however  of  far  greater  and  more  substantial 
import^auce  to  observe,  that  the  Highlanders  liave  preserved, 
more  unbroken  and  entire  than  any  subsisting  nation^  the  ge- 
nealogies of  t])eir  clans,  even  in  tlieir  humblest  r ami (i cations^ 
Having  been  fixed  for  innumerable  centuries  in  the  same  ^ts, 
and  without  the  intermixture  of  colonists  or  conquerors,  their 
fejnilv  liistorics  have  been  presersed  for  a  period  which  would 
a|^]Hnir  incredible  to  the  mongrel  inhabitants  of  the  plains :  nor 
is  it  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  that  is  thus  repeated,  to  feed  the 
pride  of  tlieir  descendants. 

*  la  their  conversations,'  says  Mrs  Grant,  *  the  heroic  actions, 
the  wise  or  humorous  sayings,  the  enterprises,  the  labours,  the  la^ 
lents,  or  even  the  suffeiings  of  their  ancestors,  are  perpetually  re- 
membered. These  aie  so  often,  and  so  fondly  descanted  on,  where 
all  the  world  abroad  is  shut  out,  diat  the  meanest  paruculars  be- 
come  hallowed  by  their  veneration  of  the  departed,  and  are  car- 
ried on  from  father  to  son  with  incredible  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
I  must  be  supposed  to  mean  such  anecdotes  as  did  honour  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors.  Departed  vice  and  folly  sleep  in  pro- 
found oblivion.  No  one  talks  of  die  faults  of  conduct,  or  defects 
iti  capacity  of  any  of  his  forefathers.  They  may  be,  perhaps,  too 
fai^ully  recorded  by  some  rival  family  ;  but,  among  a  man'i  owa 
predecessors,  he  only  looks  back  upon  sages  and  heroes. 

*  And  even  among  the  lowest  classes,  a  roan  entertains  his  sons 
and  daughters  in  a  winter  night,  by  reciting  the  plaintive  melody, 
QT  mournful  ditty,  which  his  great  grandmother  had  composed  oa 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  lost  his  life  crossing  an  over- 
swelling  stream,  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  an  important  message  for 
his  chief;  or  of  her  son,  who  perished  in  trying  to  bring  down  the 
nest  of  an  eagle,  which  preyed  on  the  lambs  of  the  little  community 
— or  who  was  lost  in  the  drift,  while  humanely  searching  fior  die 
sheep  of  a  sick  or  absent  nei^rhbour. '     I.  20,  21. 

"Now,  of  all  tlie  practices  that  could  be  devised  to  exalt  tlic 

characters    and  expand  the  minds    of  an   illiterate  f>ca^antr}^, 

we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  any  s^o  powerful  as  tliis  perpe- 

.    lual  commemoration  of  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their,  ances- 

tiers — this  early  discipline  of  pridp  and  ambition  ^n^jajing  them 
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to  look  both  before  and  -after, — connecting  tl 

]K>n0urable  manner  with  the  past  and  the  fu 

thjem  to  value  themselves  both  as  sustainir 

men  distinffuished  in  their  generation,  and 

member cd  by  their  posterity  either  with  tria 

— These  are  the  feelings  which  the  pride  of  j 

countries,  supposed  to  raise  in  the  breasts  o1 

alt€^  ;  but  ill  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the 

sessed  that  of  the  mofct  obscure  individnal,- 

duced  the  most  powerful  cfFects  upon  those  wl 

the  homeliness  of  their  external  circumstan( 

back  upon  this  sootliing  remembrancer  of 

povtance.     In  oilier  countries,  a  man  of  t 

seldom  loojc  back  beyond  his  grandfatlier, — 

ward  beyond  his  son.     He  has  no  concepti* 

the  character  of  his  ancestors, — and  no  anxi 

may  ti^ansmit  to  his  posterity.     He  feels  n< 

his  own  insignificance,  and  the  selfish  and  c 

to  seek  only  the  present  gratification  of  a  be 

to  be  forgotten. 

Tliis  self-estimation  of  the  Highlanders, 
stimulated  and  fostered,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
rather  by  his  jealousy  and  scorn  of  his  neij 
country.  When  men  know  no  other  mam 
belong  to  their  oysix  society,  they  look  upon 
tural,  and  never  think  of  referring  to'  then 
of  shame  or  exultation.  If  their  habits  lee 
and  active,  and  ingenious,  they  do  not  imag 
greater  merit  in  their  possessing  these  qui 
possessing  each  two  eyes  and  two  hands  :— 
their  vicinity  a  race  who  are  deficient  in  tl 
they  value  most  highly,  and  who  ptetend 
for  detects  which  produce  no  inconvenient 
begin  to  rate  themselves  considerably  highei 
witn  double  assiduity,  the  qualificationg  wh 
their  pride ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  ins< 
tie  from  their  despised  neighbours, — and  ( 
ample,  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  ; 
tions.  Mrs  Grant  has  represented  in  strong, 
just  colours,  the  mutual  antipathy  of  these  c 
«  No  two  nattoDs  ever  were  more  distinct,  < 
pletely  from  each  other,  than  the  highlanders  s 
the  sentiments  with  which  they  regarded  each 
kind  of  smothered  animosity. 
^  ^  T|ie  lowlandercfasidertd  the  highlandcr  a 
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dqyredatnr,  tpeakmg  a  barbaroas  langaage»  and  inhabitifig  a  gloottiT' 
and  barren  region,  which  fear  and  prudence  forbid  all  strangers  to* 
explore.  The  attractions  c(  his  social  habits»  strong  attachments^ 
and  courteous  manners,  were  confined  to  his  glens  and  to  his  Ufi* 
dred.  All  ihe  pathetic  and  sublime  charms  oi  his  poetrf,  and  all 
the  wild  wonders  of  his  records*  were  concealed  in  a  language  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  and  utterly  despised  as  the  jargon  of  barbarians  bf 
their  southern  neighbours. 

*  If  such  were  the  light  in  which  ^  die  cultiTators  of  the  soil  re- 
garded  the  hunters,  graziers,  and  warriors  of  the  monnuins,  their 
contempt  was  amply  repaid  by  their  high  spirited  neighbours.  They 
agam  regarded  the  lowlanders,  as  a  very  inftrtor  mongrel  race  of 
intruders  ;  sons  of  little  men,  without  heroism,  ancestry,  or  genius; 
mechanical  drudges,  ^vho  could  neither  sleep  out  on  the  snow,  com- 
pose extempore  smgs,  recite  long  t-Jes  of  wonder  or  of  wee,  or  Hrt 
without  b^ead  and  without  shelter,  for  weeks  together,  foUowmg  the 
chase.  Whatever  was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  slow; 
mechanical,  or  torpid,  was  in  the  highlands  imputed  to  the  lowland- 
ers, and  exemplified  by  some  allusion  to  them :  while,  in  the  low 
country,  every  thing  ferocious  or  unprincipled— every  species  of  awk- 
wardness or  ignorance — of  pride  or  of  insolence,  was  imputed  to  tht 
highlanders. '     I.  p.  27—29. 

The  mo^t  powerfiil,  however,  of  all  the  causes  that  conCribatt 
€d  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  refinement  to  the  whole  high* 
land  population,  is  no  doubt  the  great  abundance  and  the  lofijr 
character  of  tbeu*  popular  poetry.  We  would  not,  upon  any  ao» 
count,  take  tuch  an  ooeasidn  as  the  present  to  enter  into  th« 
conti^vemy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  celebrated  works, 
purport  njflr  to  be  translations  from  tneir  poetry ; — ^bnt,  that  poetrj 
jbas  existea  in  great  quantities,  firora  a  very  remote  antiquity,  in 
diose  regions,  and  possessing  the  same  |^cnd  tone  that  cha- 
racterizes these  translations,  is  a  fact  periectly  notorious  to  aU 
who  have  conversed  with  the  natives,  and  which  mi^ht  indeed 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  well  known  part  of  their  institu- 
tion. We  allude  now  to  the  regular  establishment,  not  onfar 
of  Seaacbies  or  genealogists,  but  of  Bards  or  poets,  in  aU 
ponsiderabie  famibe8,*^»an  establishment  suggested  naturally 
by  their  pride  of  ancestry,  and  their  delight  in  the  praises  of 
their  •  illustrious  progenitors.  These  circumstances,  too,  wouI4 
naturally  determme  the  character  of  the  poetiy  that  was  pro- 
duced. Being  intended  primarily  to  cclebi*ate  the  virtues  and 
fBKpIoits  of  departed  chiefs  and  warriors,  it  would  treat  princi- 
pally, and  ^th  the  customary  exaggerations,  of  feats  of  arras 
and  generosity ;  and  be  prolonged  into  eloquent  lamentations  ibr 
departed  heroes,  invocations  to  their  ghonts,  and  exhoitations 
to  their  descendants.    It  would  assume,  therefores  ai^  ^oic^' 
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and  enthusiastic,  and  melancholy  tone :  and,  without  aUos^-ing 
any  thing  for  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  people,  or  the  in- 
spiration of  their  adventurous  way  of  life,  and  tne  sublime  as- 
pects of  the  regions  they  inhabited,  it  is  impossible  to  doulit 
that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  these  national  epics  must  have  accu-  - 
mulated  and  been  diiRibed  in  very  extraordinary  abundance. 

Consider  now  the  prodigious  efft?cts  that  must  have  been 
produced  on  the  character  of  a  people  so  circumstonced,  b\r 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  body  of  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  almost  all  preserved  by  oral  tra- 
dition, and  published  and  di£Pused  among  the  descendants  (t 
those  whom  it  celebrated,  by  those  extraordinary  recitations 
which  are  still  known  to  form  the  favourite  entertainment  of  a 
Highland  winter  evening.  Among  a  people  fond  of  society, 
and  abounding  in  leisare,  it  was  dimised,  therefore,  much  mora 
universaUy  than  any  written  poetiy  can  ever  be,  even  in  the 
most  improved  anci  cultivated  societies.  In  these,  there  must 
always  be  many  who  cannot  read,  and  many  who  will  not; 
and  of  those  who  both  can  and  will,  a  great  proportion  will  be 
found  to  dedicate  themselves  to  other  branches  ot  study,  and  to 
have  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  poetry.  Every 
man,  however,  can  listen  j  and  where  the  whole  stock  of  lite- 
rature consists  in  poetry,  the  chance  is,  that  every  man  has 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  apd  this  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, it  should  be  remembered,  that  their  poetry  was.fK;commo» 
dated,  in  a  nio>»t  singular  degree,  to  the  character  and  capacity, 
to  the  prejudices  and  iiifections,  of  tliose  for  whose  use  it  was 
produced.  It  did  not  treat,  like  most  of  tlie  written  poetry  of 
jEurope,  of  remote  regions  and  n^ions  lojig  ago  extinguished; 
of  gpds  that  are  known  to  haye,  faa^  no  existence,  or  men 
wh'se  existence  is  kuown  only  to  the  learned  and  studious: 
It  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  their  own  jjr^genitorjjj — of  the  very 
mouiitains  and  the  valleys,  to  the  echoes  of  wliidi  it  was  re- 
cited }  -of  the  fields  of  battle,  where  they  still  saw  tlve  pioul- 
during  bones  and  the  rusted  arms  of  their  kindred  i^^f  the 
fcMts  and  the  fall  of  chiefs,  whose  gathered  heaps  still  met  theip 
eyts  in  the  desert.  It  paintt*c(  no  maimers,  hut  those  with 
which  their  own  experience  was  familiar  ;— it  recouiitetl  no  pro- 
digies that  were  not  siilj  current  in  their  belief,  and  reported 
po  latigunge  but  that  which  was  ever  resounding  ip  dieir  eare. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  poetry  as  this  should  not  be  listened 
\o  with  eaj^erness,  i\n<J  treasured  up  in  the  memory  witli  avi- 
dity: Anu  it  is  eq;Kf!ly  ii.ipus^ible  thai  it  sh:)ul;l  not  produce 
f^cat  and  coiispicj^'Ub  ,dicct  upon  tlu  charactev.  and  uKiU;- r 
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rcrs  of  ihcsc  to  whom  its  stuJy  not  only  stood  in  the  place  of 
*iJ  literature,  but  cor.- runted  an  occupatiou  and  a  duty  of  the 
first  ma^itiide.  Evr-ry  ttcp  llity  to<»k  after  thdr  enenuef, 
iJitir  game,  or  tlieir  caide,  pre>^nted  to  their  eyes  the  scene  gf 
«o:ne  \^*?.y  d^^v^r'jVvion,  or  v'li.e  daring  exploit.  Every  valley 
and  every  cL;T,— tvery  rivir,  and  cavern,  and  defile,  reinindeo 
theni  of  s-  me  f^^at  of  tlirir  ancestors;  and  every  sach  feat  wa» 
clothed,  in  their  conception  of  it,  in  the  brightness  of  poetical 
description,  aiid  rose  to  their  rea)nection  with  all  the  splendid 
accompani;nci:ti  of  MiWIn.e  ininpery  or  passionate  expression, 
with  \*hich  the  jreniiis  of  the  }>oet  had  invested  it.  Their  poet- 
ry was  not  written,  indccil,  in  books,  which  might  be  iD^gible 
or  neglected ;  but  it  was  written  on  the  rocks  and  the  mouB- 
tains,  the  cairns  and  the  caverns  of  their  country,  and  in 
tlte  hearts,  and  lives,  and  dally  occupations  of  its  inhabitants. 
Even  if  such  poetry  had  exi>ted  in  the  low  country,  it  would 
not  have  produced  the  same  effects,— for  it  ^oidd  not  have  ex- 
isted alone:  and  there  woukl  have  been  neither  leisiu^  nor 
disposition  in  tlie  Ixxly  of  tlie  people  to  attend  to  it*  But, 
in  reality,  it  never  did  exist  in  tlie  low  coimtry.  The  gods  and 
heroes  of  our  dignified  poetry  are  beings  quite  incomprehen- 
sible and  uninteresting  to  the  uninstructetl ;  and  the  few  hum- 
ble ballads  that  have  been  indited  ujion  subjects  accommo- 
dated to  their  condition,  are  adculated  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
expand  the  heart,  or  elevate  the  imagination.  In  the  High- 
kinds,  however,  there  is  no  one  so  poor  as  not  to  reckon  chief- 
tains and  celebrated  warriors  in  his  genealogj- ;  and,  the  hum- 
blest peasant  being  early  fetl  with  legends  ol*  his  ancestors'  glo- 
ry, finds  no  poetry  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  as  that  which  is 
devoted  to  their  praise. 

Without  going  further,  then,  into  this  curious  sul^ject,  wt 
think  it  may  be  aijscrted,  without  any  great  extravagance,  that 
this  universal  pride  of  family,  with  its  cherished  domebtic  chro- 
nicles, added  to  their  early  and  continual  fiimiliarity  with  such 
a  species  of  poetry  as  has  been  described,  must  have  ccnimuni- 
cated  to  the  Highland  tribes  a  degree  bodi  of  polish  and  of 
elevation,  which  we  would  look  for  in  vain  among  the  more 
luxurious  commonalty  of  the  South ;  and  that  tin's  *  tradition- 
ary and  poetical  education, '  as  Mrs  Grant  has  happily  termed 
it,  in  which  every  one  is  unintentionally  tioineil,  may  have  done 
ns  much  for  the  illitenite  natives  of  the  Grampians,  as  could 
have  Ikcu  accomplihhed  by  a  more  systematic  couise  of  instruc- 
tion. 

^jriiese,  accordingly,  are  the  elements  to  which  Mrs  6rant 
a*rj  ibei>  the  citraordinarj^  polish  and  gentleness  of  deportinent 
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The  slight  sketch  which  we  have  now  given  <}f  the  Highhnd 
character,  imperfect  as  it  uecessaiily  is»  would,  however,  be 
still  more  incomplete,  if  we  were  not  to  take  some  notioe  of 
that  singular  trait,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  sm  so 
much  in  its  explanation ;  we  mean,  the  haUtuai  reserve— ^hatf* 
proud  and  half  timid -^  with  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal,  ^ 
mong  strangers,  the  peculiai*ities  that  distinguish  and  do  ho- 
nour to  their  race. 

'  Nothing,  *  says  Mrs  Grant,  *  was  so  terrible  to  die  pane  til  ions 
pride  of  a  HighUnder  as  ridioole.  To  any  but  his  coTsntrymea,  he 
carefully  avoided  mentioning  his  custokns,  his  genealogies,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  his  superstitions.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  he  affected  to 
speak  of  them  with  contempt,  to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  literau 
ture  or  philosophy.  These  early  impressions,  however,  and.  all  the 
dirling  absurdities  and  fictions  connected  with  them,  only  lay  dor* 
mant  in  his  mind,  to  be  awaked  by  the  first  inspiring  strain  of  his 
native  poetry,  the  blast  fnxn  the  mountain  he  had  first  ascended,  or 
the  roar  of  the  torrent  that  was  wont  to  resound  by  the  halls  of  his 
fathers.  The  moment  that  he  felt  himself  within  the  stony  girdle 
of  the  Grampians,  though  he  did  not  yield  himself  a  prey  to  impli- 
cit belief,  and  its  bewildering  terrors  and  fantastic  inspirations,  still 
he  resigned  himself  willingly  to  the  sway  of  that  potent  charm — that 
mournful,  yet, pleasing  illu&ion,  ^icb  the  combined  influence  of  a. 
powerful  imagination  and  singularly  warm  affections  have  created 
and  preserved  in  thdse  romantic  regions.  That  fourfold  band, 
wrought  by  music,  poetry,  tenderness,  and  melancholy,  which  con* 
nects  the  past  with  the  present,  and  the  material  with  the  immate- 
rial world,  by  a  mystic  and  invisible  tie ;  which  all  bom  within  its 
influence  feel,  yet  none,  free  from  subjection  to  the  potent  spell,  can 
comprehend.  This  partial  subjection  to  the  early  habits  of  resigna*^ 
tipn  to  the  wildering  powers  ot  song  and  superstition,  is  a  weakness 
to  which  no  educated  and  polished  Highlander  will  ever  plead  guO- 
ty  :  It  is  a  secret  sin,  and,  in  gentrai,  he  dies  without  confession. ' 
J.  35-37. 

The  only  important  trait  tliat  remains,  is  that  of  their  Super* 
stitions ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  find  these  either  very  inter- 
esting or  very  remarkable.  Many  of  the  stories,  Iiowcver,  in 
whkh  tliey  aro  embodied,  contain  curious  and  incidental  views 
of  their  character  and  state  of  manners ;  and  furnish  Mra  Grant 
tv'itfi  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  her  powers  of 
description.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  following,  whidi 
^as  told,  it  is  said,  by  a  ver^  poor  and  illiterate  wdman,*  in  d» 
course  of  an  exhortatum  which  she  addressed  to  a  kdy  in  her 
inclghbourhood,  who  had  abandoned  herself  to  excessive  sor* 
row  on  the  loss  of  a  favourite  diild.  It  related  to  an  icdventure 
which  happened  in  Glen  Banchar,  a  recess  in  the  central  High* 
lands^  which  Mrs  Grant  describes  as  belng«-« 
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— »<  the  most  dreary  and  detached  of  all  places  of  homan  habtta 
ilicBif  and  in  WnYtei*  the  most  stormy  and  inaccessible.  There  wsi 
liowsTer, '  she  adds*  *  much  summer  grazing  abont  it ;  and  hs  r«; 
molenesst  and  the  rocky  barriers  with  which  nature  had  surrounded 
it*  99ired  from  all  encroachment  the  few  daring  tenants  who  riskec 
jdieir  lives  by  wiuterrog  there.  They  grew  wealthy  in  cattle ;  anc 
as  none  but  themselves  understood  the  art  of  managing  them  during 
the  stormy  season  in  that  recess,  thetr  rent  was  never  heightened  ; 
and  they  lived  in  their  own  way  in  great  plenty  and  comfort. 

*  One  peasant,  in  particular*  whose  wealth,  wisdom  and  benefi 
«ence»  gave  him  great  sway  in  this  ^vated  hamlet,  was  fortunaci 
in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had  three  very  fine  children,  who  all,  ii 
succession,  died  after  having  been  wtaned«  though,  before,  they  gav« 
every  promise  of  health  and  firmness.  Both  parents  were  much  af 
flicted  ;  bat  the  father's  grief  w:as  clamorous  and  unmanly.  The] 
resolved  th^t  the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  b] 
this,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  a  misfortune.  They  cKd  so: 
and  the  childt  by  living  longer,  only  took  a  firmer  hold  of  their  af 
fections,  and  furnished  more  materials  for  sorrowful  recollection 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  he  followed  his  brothers ;  and  then 
were  no  bounds  to  the  affliction  of  the  parents. 

•  There  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certah 
duties  and  courtesies  which  are  indispensable;  and  for  the  omissioi 
of  which  nothing  can  apologize.  One  of  those  is,  to  call  in  all  thet] 
friends,  and  feast  them  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  family  distress 
The  death  of  the  child  happened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  a 
broad  in  the  more  inhabited  straths  ;  but,  from  the  blasts  in  tha 
high  and  stormy  region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot.  In  a  disma 
snowy  evening,  the  man,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  la 
menting  aloud  for  a  lamb  to  treat  his  friends  with  at  the  late-wake 
At  the  door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a  stranger  standing  befon 
the  entrance.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  per 
son  so  far  from  any  frequented  plaice.  The  stranger  was  plainly  at 
tired  I  but  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  singular  mildness  anc 
benevolence,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice 
asked  him  what  he  did  there  amidst  die  tempest  He  was  fillec 
with  awe,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  and  said,  that  he  cam< 
for  a  lamb.  '  What  kind  of  lamb  do-  you  mesm  to  take  ? '  said  i^) 
stranger.  '  The  very  best  I  can  find, '  he  replied,  *  as  it  is  to  en 
tertain  mt  friends  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  share  of  it.'  *  Do  yoai 
sheep  make  any  resistance  when  you  take  away  the  lamb,  or  an^ 
disturbance  afterwards ? '  *  Never,'  was  the  answer.  *  How  dif 
ferently  am  I  treated  !  *  said  the  traveller.  *•  When  I  come  to  visi 
tof  sheepfold,  I  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best  lamb  t( 
myself;;  and  my  ears  are  filled  with  the  clamour  of  discontent  b] 
these  ungrateful  sheep,  whom  1  have  fed,  watched,  and  protected. 

iHe  looked  up  in  aiaaie ;  but  the  vision  was  fled    He  went  bow 
...  -  »•  evci 
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ever  for  the  laxnb,  and  brotight  it  home  with  alacrity.  He  did  mere : 
Jt  was  the  custom  of  these  times — a  custom,  indeed,  which  tnu^MJt 
expnct  till  after  1*745— for  people  to  dance  at  latfe- wakes.  iCT«ttg.t 
moumful  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was  daociiig.  The  nearcit 
-reUtion  of  ihc  deceased  often  began  the  ceremony  vnaeping  ;  but  did 
"however,  begin  it,  to  give  the  example  of  {ortitude  and  resignaJben^ 
-This  man,  on  otlier  occasions,  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  ;  but  at  this  time,  he  immediately,  on  eom- 
Vn^  in,  ordered  music  to  begin,  and  danced  the  splitary  measure  ap» 
•propriaie  to  such  occasions.  The  readfer  must  have  very  little  saga* 
city  or  knowledge  of  the  purport  and  consequences  of  visions,  vrtia 
requires  to  be  told,  that  many  sons- were  bom,  Hved,  and  prospered 
afterwards,  in  this  reformed  family.*     I.  p.  18^88. 

Tlie  ibllowinj*  has  less  locaJ  peculiarity  in  its  circumstancei ; 
Imt  is  rather  a  ♦i^ooc!  ?j)ecimen  of  (he  dreary  apparition,^ — Vo  say 
nothing  of  the  advantafre  of  Having  been  told  to  Mrs  Grajit  by 
the  Tery  ladv  who  witnessed  it.  Slie  and  an  only  brother 
were  Icit  orphans  in  early  youth ;  andjoved  each  other  the  bet- 
ter for  having  no  one  eLe  to  love.  The  youth  died  at  college  at 
Aberdeen — and  his  sister  was  inconsolable. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  told  bow  much  die  loss  of  a  beloved  object  was  ag- 
gravated by  his  thus  dying,  where  he  could  not  be  buried  with  his  fa- 
thers ;  and  where  the  mourner  could  not  visit  his  gravei  and  bedew 
it  with  the  ofFerings  of  alTectlon.  Night  after  night  she  sat  up,  weep« 
ing  incessantly,  and  calling  In  frantic  agony  on  the  beloved  oatDe^ 
which  was  all  she  liad  left  of  what  was  once  so  dear  to  her. 

At  lengdi,  in  a  waking  dream,  or  very  distinct  vision,  her  bro- 
ther appeared  to  her  in  his  shroud,  and  seemed  wet  and   shivering. . 

•  Why^  selfish  creature,  said  he,  why  am  I  disturbed  with  the  im« 

•  pious  extravagance  of  diy  sorrow  ?    I  have  a  long  journey  to  make 

•  thrrtugli  dark  and  dreary  ways,  before  I  arrive  at  the  peacefvl  a^ 

*  bode,  where  soUls  attain  their  rest.  .  Till  thou  art  hutoble  and  pc- 

*  nitent  for  this  rebellion  against  ^e  decrees  of  Provi^encci  evfey 

*  tear  thou  sheddest  falls  on  this  dark  shroud  without  drying  •an^. 

*  every  night  thy  tears  still  more  cliill  and  encumber  me..  -KepCfiW* 

•  and  give  thanks  fpr  my  deliverance  from  many  sorrows. "  .  I^p. 
ISO— 182.  \  ,  /r  '    *    1       , 

The  whole  population,  fndecdi  believe  firniljr  in  ^ghosts, — audi 
most  of  tlic!ni  upon  their  own  experfcnce.     Mrs  Gf^nt^^we.  ^p- 
pect,  has  not  had  this  advantlige, — biit'she  assure^  iis.  thf^tf  ^e 
belief  is  universal;  cud  upon  this  ground  triumpli^iVtly  r^tei. 
the  scepticism  of  a  Sixon  critic,  who  has  foundcJ  some  douji^ti-. 
of  the  authenticity  of  ceitaiti  Celtic  poems,  on  the prodigioi^  , 
quantity  of  apparitions  which  they  contained.     It  would  9/ayr. 
been  just  as  rcasoiiublc,  she  observes^  to  have  questioocd  thf 
accuracy  of  a  map  of  Scotland,  on  accoiint  of  the  itipredibfc  ^^ 
Aumber  of  hill$  wlach  it  represented !     Most  of  tlicsc  a^ial .  vi- " 
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^tants  appear,  jSkef  their  brethren  in  other  countries,  in  ttf6 
gloom  and  solitude  of  the  night ;  but  some,  which  seeinjpeculiaV 
to  the  Highlands,  make  their  approach  in  broad  day.-^lnese  are 
aD  blessed  spirits  ;  and  appear  with  an  air  of  divine  beauty  and 
benignity,  to  sootlie,  with  a  silent  and  momentarj^'  smile,  the 
desolated  objects  of  their  affection. 

Tlie  following  story  might  easily  be  matched  in  the  Low* 
lands ;— buc  we  insert  it  out  of  respect  to  the  pious  and  intelli'* 
gent  clergv'man  upon  whose  authpnty  it  is  given  by  our  author* 
This  worthy  person  was  accustomedy  Mrs  Grant  informs  us, 

<  — to  go  forth  aod  meditate  at  even ;  aud  this  solitary  walk  he 
always  directed  to  his  chur^yard,  which  was  situated  in  a  shaded 
spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  river*  There,  io  a  dusky  October  etening* 
he  took  his  woated  path,  and  lingered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard 
Wall,  till  it  became  twilight,  when  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from 
a  spot  within,  where  there  wa^  no  atone,  nor  memorial  of  any  kind. 
He  observed  the  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  ctoss  the 
nver,  and  stop  at  an  opposite  hamlet.  Presendy  they  returned,  ao* 
coropanied  by  a  larger  light,  which  moved  on  between  them*  till 
they  arrived  at  the  place  n-om  which  the  first  two  set  out,  when  all 
the  three  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth  together. 

*  The  good  man  went  into  the  churchyard  and  threw  a  few  stonea 
On  the  spot  where  the  light  disappeared.  Next  morning'  he  walked 
out  early,  called  for  the  sexton,  and  showed  him  the  place,  asking 
if  he  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  roan  said,  thatimany 
years  ago,  he  remembered  burying  in  that  spot,  two  yoyng  chil« 
dcen,  belonging  to  a  blacksmith  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,, 
who  was  now  a  very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce 
set  down  to  breakfast,  when  a  message  came  to  hUrry  him  to  come 
over  to  pray  with  .^le  smith,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
who  died  next  day. '     I.  p.  25d— 26L 

We  odd  one  other  legend,  which  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Highland  manners.  When  a  chief  goes 
from  home,  his  casde  is  watched  every  night  by  his  adherents. 
This,  whidi  was  probably  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  antienc 
times,  has  now  degenerated  into  a  mere  tbrm  or  compliment  | 
and  is  discharged  by  some  gentleman  of  the  clan  sitting  up  in  the 

great  room  ofthe  castle,  with  his  servant,  till  daybreak.  One  of 
lese  watdimen  came  to  perform  this  duty  not  very  long  ago, 
and  brought  widi  him  a  young  lad,  who  hod  never  seen  a  lar^a 
room  or  a  large  picture  in  his  life,  and  seemed  very  much  struck, 
frbm  his  first  entrance,  with  the  silent  array  <rf  tamily  portraits 
which  gazed  upon  him  from  the  walls*  His  master  sat  down 
qiiietlyoy  the  fire  9  and  the  youth  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

*  The  master,  after  watching  till  near  momioif,  was  overpower- 

*  voU.  xviii.  Ko.  36.  K;k  cd 
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>f  wonder  and  speculation,  wai 
ioene  aroand  him^  He  perceiv* 
red,  and,  feeling  a  sadden  chill, 
•  He  was  suddenly  arretted  by 
inp  doors  were  silently  thrown 
y  livery  came  in  bearing  lights, 
family  who  had  been  dead  for 
r  visages  **  looiced  not  like  inha* 
and  behariour,  howeyer,  exact- 
OTtads  in  die  same  condition  of 
h%  or  Gnomes,  who,  ^  though 
e  cards  \  **  bnt  these  pttantomf 
e  lilaced^  and  they  actually  sat 
:>,  a  great  deal ;  but  though  thir 
their  lips  moring*  and  their  ges* 
mnd  of  their  voices, 
d  by  recog^izhig  in  one  of  the 
\  in  his  lifetime  had  served  in  ^ 
rey  of  the  dawn  now  began  t# 
stily  returned  the  way  die;^  came, 
iimed  towards  the  watcheri  and 
i  breath,  that  seemed  to  freere 

crew,  and  his  nMster  wakened. 

carried  home^  being  ffnable  to 
t\j  tonfi  plied  with ;  he  called  hit 
that  had  happened  to  hm,  add' 
ton  him,  and  nothing  could  mtC 
i  of  a  (t^er  and  deluium»  *    h 

lighknds ;  and  bear  the  same 
ks,  and  occasional  attachment 
'  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
ated,  however,  with  suitable 
aggeralcd  in  the  foUowk^  and 

r  through  which  the  Spey  maker 
downwards  to  that  of  Kingussie, 
lar  character.  To  the  souUi,  the 
s  round  the  tool  of  wooded  hills. 

of  meadow,  of  the  richest  ver- 
rf  beautiful  shrubbery.  On  the 
i}oldness,  Craigow,  or  the  Black 
F  the  clan  who  inhabit  the  val- 
t  glitters  in  the  sun,  from  the 

from  its  steep,  indeed  perpendhi 
J  lofty  rock  are  many  apertures, 
onions  of  Uie  stone,  from  which 
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echoing!*  ncdses  are  often  heard.  This  scene  of  terror  orerlooks  th» 
eoft  features  of  a  landscape  below,  that  it  sufficient,  with  this  as- 
•ociation,  to  remind  us  of .  what  has  been  said  of  ^*  Beaut^r  sleepmg 
in  the  lap  of  horror*  '*  An  eminence,  as  you  approach  towards  the 
cniranc*  to  the  strait,  appears  covered  with  regulaely  formed  hil- 
locks, of  a  conical  fnrin,  and  ot  ^iiferent  sixes,  clothed  with  a  kind 
•f  dwaif  birch,  extretnelf^  light-looking  and  fanciful,  sighing  and 
^Crembliiig  ta  every  gale»  and  breathing  odours  after  a  calm  evening 
shower,  or  rich  dewy  momiBg.  In  the  depth  of  the  vallry,  diere 
is  a  lochan  (the  dimiautiYe  of  loch)  of  superlative  beauty.  It  is 
a  round,  clear,  and  shallow  bason,  richly  fringed  with  water  lilies, 
mnd  presenting  the  clearest  mhror  to  the  steep  wooded  banks  on 
the  south,  and  the  Tugged  face  of  the  lofty  and  solt  mn  rock  whkh 
froiwns  darkly  to  the  north.  On  the  sumolit,  scarce  approachable 
by  human  foot,  is  the  only  nest  of  the  gosbhawk,  now  known  to  re- 
main in  Scotland :  and,  in  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  nearest 
£irm  to  this  an^iul  precipice  was  held  by  the  tenuie  of  taking  down, 
«rery  year,  one  of  the  young  of  this  rare  bird  for  the  lord  of  the 
soil.  * 

•  The  screaming  of  the  birds  of  prey  on  the  summit,  tlie  roaring 
of  petty  waterfalls  down  iu  sides,  and  ihe  frequent  falls  of  shivered 
atone  ^om  the  surface,  made  a  melancholy  confusion  of  sounds 
very  awful  and  incomprehensible  to  the  travellers  below,  who  could 
only  proceed  on  a  very  narrow. path  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
under  the  side  of  this  gloomy  rock.-^It  did  not  require  a  belief  in 
fairies  to  look  round  for  them  in  this  romantic  scene.  If  one  had 
xnerely  heard  of  them,  an  involuntary  operation  of  fancy  would 
summon  them  to  a  place  so  suited  for  their  habitation.  *    I.  265-268. 

^  TTiese  regular  little  eminences,  beset  with  bilberrj'  and  fox- 

glove, and  overgiown  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  birch  and 

'  mountain-ash  eternally  playing  round  them,  are  called  tomham^ 

'         and  universally  believed  to  be  the  habitation  of  this  innocent  and 
amiable  race.     Hie  youths  that  tend  their  cattle  in  the  open  so** 

f  litudes  around,  are  frequently  cheered  by  the  music  of  small 

f  aweet  pines  issuing  from  those  lovely  hillocks ;  an4  some  daring 

hiortak  nave  lingered  among  tliem  long  enough,  to  hear  them 

^  turning  their  bread  on  t^eir  tiny  platters  witln'n,  and  to  sinell  the 

odour  of  the  oatcakes  which  they  were  baking  o\'er  their  central 
fires  !     Their  poetry  abounds  in  songs  and  Httle  wild  stories  re- 

'  l^^^ng  to  this  wondei-ful  population. 

'  •  One  of  these, '  says  Mfk  Grant,  *  which  I  have  hearcf  sung  by 

children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which  «s  just  to  them  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood,  I  can  never  forget.     The  affecting  simplicity  of  the 

'  tune,  the  strange  wild  imagery,  and  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity 

in  the  litde  narrative,  gave  it  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  who  de*. 
^ight  in  tracing  back  poetry  to  its  infancy. 

'  t  A  little  girl  had  been  innocently  beloved  bv  a  fairv,  who  dwelt 
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ler  mother's  habitation.  She  had  three  brothers* 
rourites  of  her  luother.  She  herself  was  treated 
J  beyond  her  strength  :    Her  emploTinent  was  to 

and  cnt  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  dry 
immediate  fuel ;-  and  this  with  some  oncooth  and 
t.  As  she  passed  the  hillock,  which  contained  her 
f  put  out  his  hand  with  »  very  sharp  knih,  of 
it  quickly  and  readily  ci»t  through-  adl  impedk 
led  cheerfully  and  early  with  her  load  of  turf; 
y  the  hillock,  she  struck  on  it  twice ;  and  the  fairy 
Eind  through  the  surface,  and  received  the  knife, 
owevter,  told  the  brothers  that  her  daughter  must 
1  some  aid  to  perform  the  allotted  task.  They 
her  receive  die  enchanted  kniie,  and  forced  it 
eturned ;  struck  the  hillock,  as  she  was  wont  to 

fairy  put  out  his  hand,  they  cut  it  ofip  with  his 
ew  in  the  bleeding  arm,  in  despair ;  and  suppos* 
s  die  result  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  be* 
er  more. '     I.  285,  286. 

jperstitions  are  not  very  remarkable.  They 
ir«>sion  of  tlie  impiety  of  boasting,  or  making 
?r)I:iy  of  the  advantages  with  wbicn  Providence 
them ;  and  firmly  believe,  that  such  conduct 
Jied  by  a  speedy  privation  of  the  good  fortune 
)rne.  Mi-s  Grnnt  has  a  great  number  of  sto- 
lis  severe  retribution.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
of  very  ill  omen  to  praise  a  young  child— or  ^ 
a  previoiw  invocation  of  the  Deity;  and,  if  this 
omitted  by  an  ignorant  or  irreverent  stranger, 
iupplicd,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  alann»  by  the 
.'rs ;  and  the  whole  family  are  uneasy  for  a 
isequences  of  so  rash  an  action.  Besides  a 
ee\}  learning,  about  evil  eyes,  and  social  spirits 
;,  they  ha%'e  personified  a  variety  of  diseases 
,  which  have  not  had  that  hofiour,  we  believe, 
try-  The  small-pox,  in  parfieular,  is  spoken 
Get  aiid  veneration,  under  the  form.of  a  beau- 
?d  in  green,  who  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
?aning  over  the  beds  of  dying  infants;  and 
nother  will  ever  mention  by  any  otlier  nam^ 
idich,  or  *  the  Beauty. '  ft  is  remarkable, 
y  use  no  such  ceremony  with  the  inoadaied 
ch  they  speak  boldly,  and  with  some  degree 
er  the  name  of  '  tlie  Doctor's  small-pox. ' 
of  the  character  and  superstition  of  tl^c  Higb- 
sdtted  under  the  antient  frame  of  their  sodetrt 
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jVirs  Grant  is  naturatfy  led  to  consider  the  changes  M'hich  hare 
been  recently  produced  by  the  Southern  education  ond  multi- 
plied wants  of  their  chieftains.  In  our  review  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
work  on  £migi*ation,  *  we  cave  a  very  full  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances  which  have  led  to  thw  partial  depopulation,  and  of  tlije 
plans  that  have  been  suggested  to  soften  the  necessary'  sufTcTings 
by  which  it  is  attended.  Mrs  Grant  speaks  very  feeUn^ly,  and 
T  cry  sensibly,  on  tlie  sid)ject.  She  draws  a  stFiking  picture  of 
i\\e  wretchedness  and  degradation  which  die  Hifljhlander  neces- 
bufily  experiences,  "^hen  he  is  driven  ont  from  this  Eden  of  his 
imagination,  divorced  for  ever  from  the  dwellings  of  his  fore- 
Jalhers,  and  from  all  the  objects,  occupations  and  amusements, 
to  >v!iich  his  habits  and  affections  were  conformed.  Nature  ne- 
ver meant  him,  she  says,  for  a  manufacturer ; — fixing  him  to  a 
loom  is  like  yoking  a  stag  in  a  plough,:— and  wiD  not,  m  tlie.cnd, 
iurn  out  a  more  profitable  exiicriment.  Even  the  villages  which 
have  been  estabfished  on  the  uorders  of  his  own  country,  can- 
not save  him,  or  intercept  his  ialL  According  to  our  author, 
there  is  but  one  effectual  resource. 

*  If  any  thing  recovers  him  from  his  hopeless  apalhy,  it  must  be 
llie  "  spirit-stirring  fife,  '*  or  the  martial  pipe  of  his  ancestors,  call- 
ing ^^im  to  the  tield  of  honourable  strife.  Here,  if  at  all,  the  High- 
lander resumes  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  finds  room  to  dis- 
play once  more  thevvirtoes  of  habit  and  of  sentiment :  for  here  he 
is  genetally  associated  ^th  beings  like  himself,  and  here  his. enthu- 
siasm finds  an  olyect.  His  honourable  feelings,  his  love  of  distinc- 
tion,  his  contempt  for  danger,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importaoce  in 
tlie  military  life,  his  calm  fortitude,  stem  hardihoods  and  patient 
endurance,  all  find  scope  for  exercise.  Here,  too,  mingled  widi 
Lis  countrymen,  he  tells  and  hears  the  tales  of  other  times, — be- 
guUes  the  weary  watch  of  night  ywh  the  wong^  ihat  echoed  through 
thejialis  of  bis  chief,-*or  repeats,  on  ibe  toilsome  match,  the  love- 
diuy  iospifed  by  the  maiden  that. first. ch^rmtd  him  with  the  smile 
of  beauty,  and  the  voice  of  melody,  in  his  native,  glen. 

*  These  recollections  and  associations  preserve,  in  prjstine  vigour, 
the  fairest  trait  in  the  Highland  character.  Social  and  convivial  as 
Donald's  inclinations  are,  when  odiers  join  the  mirthful  band,  and 

.  share  the  cup  of  festivity,  he  retires  to  his  barrack  or  his  tent,  and 
^dds  the  hard-saved  sixpence  to  the  little  hoard,  which  the  paymas- 
ter promises  to  remit  home,  to  pay  his  father's  arrcar  of  rent,  or 
purchase  a  cow  for  his  Widowed  mother. — Poor  Donald  is  no  me- 
chanic :  he  cannot,  like  other  soldiers,  work  at  a  trade  when  in 
quarters:  Yet,  day  after  day,  vwth  unwearied  perseverance,  he 
mounts  guard  for  those  who  have  this  resource,  to  add  a  little  lo 
iKhis  fund,  sacred  to  the  dearest  chanties  of  life*~tbe  best  feelings  of 

K  k  3  hania&ttf. 

'  '  *       •  #  Vol.  VII.  p.  186,  &c. 
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humanity.  This  sobriety  preserves  alive  the  first  impressions  rf 
principle, — the  rectitude,  the  humble  piety,  and  habitual  self-de* 
nial,  to  which  a  camp  life,  or  the  unsettled  war.derings  that  belong 
to  it,  are  so  averse. '     II.  JS5-137. 

From  this  touching  view  oi'  the  condition  of  the  exiled  retain- 
er, Mrs  Grant  turns  to  contemplate  the  altered  character  and 
manners  of  the  chief,  by  which  this  exile  has  been  madk  neces- 
sary ;  and  is  very  eloquent  in  contrasting  the  substantial  power^ 
dif^nity  and  enjoyment  of  their  forefathers,  with  the  paltry  con* 
venivnces  and  luxurious  acconunodations  for  which  their  de- 
scendants have  sacrificed  all  this  happiness  and  glory. 

*  When  a  Highland  chief, '  says  she,  *  looked,  from  some  etni- 
nence,  into  his  subject  Strath,  and  saw  the  blue  smoke  of  twenty 
hamlets  rise  through  the  calm  air  of  a  bright  summer  morning,— 
when  he  viewed  those  quiet  abodes  of  humble  content,  with  the  per- 
fect consciousness  that  there  was  no  individual  contained  in  them^ 
but  what  regarded  him,  with  fond  and  proud  attachment,  as  his 
friend  and  protector,  to  save  or  serve  whom  he  would  cheerfully 
die,— what  monarch  could  compare  with  him  in  genuine  power,  and 
heartfelt  consciousness  of  being  loved  and  honoured  beyond  all  other 
earthly  beings  !  And  how  perverted  is  the  taste  that  wou)d  induce 
a  man  to  deprive  himself  of  such  faithful  adiierents,  and  drive  them 
out  to  miserable  exile,  for  all  the  p;tltry  profits  to  be  derived  firom 
the  change !  ' — *  To  tear  diem, '  she  adds,  •  from  their  birthplace^ 
and  the  tombs  of  their  f;ithcrs,  is  to  inflict  a  more  unhallowed  tor« 
ture  than  iEncas,  when  he  tore  up  the  myrtle  plants  from  the  grave 
of  Polydorus,  and  saw  the  roots  drop  blood  at  pardng  from  their 
parent  eanh  !  And,  would  that  the  lord  of  his  naltve  home  would 
but  regard  the  anguish  of  the  expatri.^ted  Highlander  with  half  the 
compunction  which  this  phenomenon  excited  in  the  breast  of  thct 
pious  chief!  ' 

JShe  tlien  proceeds  to  show,  and  we  think  in  a  very  satTsfac- 
tory  and  convincing  manner,  that  though  the  diief  may  raise 
his  rents  by  the  expulsion  of  his  antirnt  followers,  he  cannot 
posf'ibly  succci'<l  in  making  the  Highlands  a  place  of  luxuriouf 
abode,  and  inubt  either  return,  in  some  degree,  to  the  antient 
systtiii  of  nianners,  or  iidopt  the  more  usual,  but  degrading, 
alternative  of  an  entire  town  life.  A  country  laid  out  into  one 
vast  desert  of  sheep-walks,  she  observes,  can  sup|)ly  nothing 
but  wool  and  mutton  to  its  inhabitimts;  and  almost  every  article 
that  is  wanted  for  the  consumption  of  a  luxurious  family,  mu5t 
he  brought,  by  in  passable  roads,  from  a  vast  distance.  Even  if 
the  proprietor  should  endeavour  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  in 
some  degree,  by  keepinc;  a  farm  in  his  own  hands,  she  shows  that, 
without  the  prompt  and  conlial  assistance  of  a  dependent  po- 
puiauoii,  the  nature  of  ihe  cUiuate  ijs  such,  that  he  could  nei- 
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ther  lay  in  hk  fiiel»  iior  now  ncH*  reap  his  crop,  wiUK>ut  main* 
taiuittg  a  &r  ^eater  number  of  laboorers  than  are  wanted  whei^ 
die  crops  are  J^  more  valoabla. 

*  The  laird's  kindly  teoantSy '  she  adds,  <  in  the  olden  time/ and 
atill  in  many  placrtr  paid  a  part  of  thet/rent  in  what  is  called  kain^ 
^consisting  of  a  stated  quandtf  of  poalcry  and  eggs,  and,  in  some  inp 
•tancesy  Iambs  and  wedders.  This  kept  always  a  folness  in  the 
house ;  and  promoted  a  pleastag  and  popular  intercourse.  Whed 
(the  good  woman  brought  her  kain,  the  lady  of  tlie  mansion,  not 
oaly  ordered  her  to  eat  m  her  presence,  but  graciously  inquired  for 
her  family  and  welfare  |  and  found  no  mean  satisfaction  in  listening 
to  language,  eloquent,  respectful,  and  impressive.  The  kain  was  a 
due  ;  yet  received  as  a  gift ;  and  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  of 
Icindness.  Powder,  shot,  snufF,  and  simple  medicines,  were  bestow- 
ed with  courteous  liberality;  and  Hsh,  game,  kids,  and  lambs,  in 
their  season,  came  in  as  gifts  from  all  quarters.  But  how  incom- 
prehensible is  this  strife  betwfxt  graciousness  and  gratitude,  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  th^e  manners  of  past  times !  and  bow  differ^ 
ent  was  such  a  household,  from  the  cold  and  hungry  state,  to  which 
wealth  cannot  giVe  warmth  or  plenty  !  *     I.  p.  166—168. 

We  should  now  be  preparing  to  take  our  fiirewel  of  Mrs 
Grant  and  her  Highlanders :  yet  we  think  it  but  fair,  before 
yre  part  with  them,  to  lav  before  our  readers  an  actual  example 
of  tnose  powers  of  thouOTt  and  expression,  and  of  that  lofly  and 
enthusiastic  character  which  she  has  so  vehemently  asserted  to ' 
be  communicated  to  the  lowest  of  the  race,  by  Uie  nature  of 
their  situation  and  employments.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall 
therefore  subioin  a  few  stanzas  of  ^  modati  Gaelic  poem,  which 
^e  has  translated  f  she  assures  ns,  xjuite  literally,  and  printed 
at  large  in  the  work  before  us.  The  author  of  this  sii^gular 
production  was  unable  either  to  read  or  write, — liverf  all  liis  daya 
in  a  stHe  of  extreme  poverty, — ond  had  never  fiaUowed  any  pro- 
fession but  tliat  of  a  hunter.  In  his  youth,  he  inhabited  a  lone^ 
iy  cottn<ro  among  the  mountains  4  but,  as  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  came  upon  him,  had  been  forced  to  remove  to  a  more  tenn 
perate  and  populous  district.  The  oocasiou  of  |4s  pompo^g 
tliis  poeoi  is  narrated  by.  our  author  as  follows, 

*  One  night,  in  auiunMt  1772or  1773,  lam  not  sore  which,  as 
he  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  cottage  where  he  resided,  some  catde<r 
drovers  came  in,  called  £or  whisky,  and  began  to  divide  their  pro- 
fits. They  addressed  some  conversation  to  him,  and  offered  hinn 
liquor.  HabitU4lly  sober  and  taciturn,  he  declined  both,  and  sat, 
looking  on  in  an  absolute  silence,  ^t  first  they  were  provoked  at 
finding  him  so  unsocial,  ar»d  finally  subpected  him  of  being  a  spy^ 
waiting  to  discover  what  profit  they  made  of  their  bargains.  They 
£ct  w  in  a  race,  and  turacd  the  poor  hunter  ont  of  doors.     He 
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took  sheltier  in  a  bam*  and  had  lam  long  in  solitarf  meditation,  when 
he  discovered  a  more  saiuble  associaW.     This  was  an  owl»  seated 
on  a  beam  opposite  to  him.     He  was  too  much  chagrined  by  hi» 
late  expulsion,  to  sleep  ;  and,  to  banish  the  sense  of  the  insult,  amus- 
(ed  himself  with  composinff  die  following  poem,  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  occupations  and  delights  of  his  former  life. '     il.  p.  ^^S,  246. 
The  poem  is  far  too  long  to  be  extracted  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  left  ourselves  room  only  for  a  few  detached  stanzas,  in  the 
multiplied  epithets  of  which;  the  curicms  r^eader  may  trace  the 
genius  of  an  original  'language, — and  ail;  ite  think,    will  be 
struck  with  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  pathos,  which  this  un- 
tutored bard  has  contrived  to  corpmunicate  to  an  effusion,  wWch 
treats  neither  of  love,  nor  of  battles,  nor  of  any  of  the  subjects 
"which  address  themselves  to  the  grea^r  passions  of  pur  "nature. 
After  an  imaginary  and  striking  dialogue  with  the  owl,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  rock  Guanich,  flie  most  conspicuous  emi- 
nence in  the  range  of  his  favourite  sport*    *  . 

*  Rock  of  my  heart !  the  secure  rock- 
That  rock  where  my  childhood  was  cherished ! 
The  joyous  rock, — fresh,  flowery,  haunt  of  birdsr— 
The  rock  of  hinds,  and  bounding  stags.—- 

Loud  were  the  eagles  round  its  precipiceS|^«* 
Sweetiits  cuckoos  and  swans. 
More  cheerihg  still  the  bleating 
Of  its  fawns,  kid-Spotted* 

Rock  of  my  heart ! — the  great  rock  f 

Beloved  is  the  green  plain  under  its  extremity. 

More  delightful  is  the  deep  valley  behind  it, 

Than  the  rich  fields  and  proud  castles  of  the  stranger ! 

More  pleasant  to  me  than  the.  humming  song  of  the  rustic, 
Over  die  quern,  as  he  grinds  the  craclding  com. 
The  low  cry  of  the  stag,  of  brownish  hue, 
On  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  in  the  storm. 

Rock  of  my  heart !  thou  rock  of  refuge ! 

The  rock  of  leaves,  of  water^resses,  of  freshening  show^ers; — 

Of  the  lofty,  beautiful,  gr&ssy  heights : 

Par  distant  from  the  shelly  brink  of  the  sea. 

On  the  hillock  of  fairies  I  sit,  where  the  retiring  sun 
Points  his  last  beam  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
I  look  on  the  end  of  Loch  Treig  :-^ 
The  sheltering  rock  where  the  chase  was  wont  to  be. 

I  see  the  dark  lakes  dim  at  a  distance ; 

I  see  the  mighty  pile,  and  hiany  coloured  mountain : 

)  ..  •  Itce 
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I  see  in  the  deep  vale,  the  last  dwelling  of  Ossiaii  of  Fii^  i 
I  see  the  hill  of  flat  sepulchral  stones. 

I  see  the  towering  BenneviSp 

And  the  red  cairn  at  its  foot ; 

And  the  deep  and  secret  corry  behind  it 

I  see  the  lonely  western  mountains,  and  the  sea  beyond  them. 

Once  more  I  bail  the  streamy  hill ; 
Honoured  as  it  is  above  the  hills  around. 
Hail  to  Lodi  Eroch  side*  haunt  of  many  deer ! 
It  was  my  happiness  to  be  there. 

fCarry  my  blessing  to  the  late,  * 

Extended  firi  and  deeply  sheltered, 
To  the  water  of  Lemina  of  t^  wild  dacks ; 
Nurse  of  the  spotted  fawn  and  kid. 

Lake  of  my  heart  art  thou !  O  lake  i 
Where  played  the  shy  water-fowl : 
And  many  a  white  and  stately  swan 
Did  swim  slowly  amid  their  sport. 

Haunts  of  my  youth !  I  have  now  addressed  joa  all.-*- 

Unwillingly  do  I  take  my  leave  of  you : — 

Of  you  and  your  swift  inhabitants,— 

The  deer  of  the  deep  glens  between  die  little  hills. 

The  most  sorrowful  farewell  that  ever  was  taken 
Of  the  deer  in  whom  was  my  great  delight. 
X  shall  never  more  direct  die  hounds  :-^ 
J  and  thou*  my  faithful  white  dog. 

The  thick  wood  has  taken  from  you  the  roe— 

The  steepy  height  has  taken  from  me  the  stag. 

Yet  are  we  not  disgraced,  my  hero  ! 

For  age  has  fallen  upon  us  both. '  11.  251,  253,  254, 257— S60» 

This  is  certainly  rather  of  a  foflier  mood  than  we  dhould  et- 
jpect  from  a  huntsman  or  whi{)pcr-in  of  Saxon  breed ;  and  would 
iiave  appeared  still  more  heroical,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make 
i'oom  for  *  the  banners  of  Alexander  of  the  Glen, '  and  the 
commemoration  of  various  other  worthien  of  high  rank  and 
pi*owcss.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  shoidd^ow  draw 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  Letters  annexed  to  these  Essays  are,  like  all  Mrs  Grant's 
)ettears^  lively,  impressive,  and  original;  though  somatimes  in 
.bad  taste,  and  generally  verbose.  For  the  b^iefit  of  those  who 
jkav£  not  seen  her  former  collection^  we  annex  a  few  specimensb 
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*  I  tdtyw,  C.  I  am  somctijrjes  tempted  to  u^t  with  Wat  Tjler't 
moby  »  tt  was  never  merry  work!  since  ^entltracn  came  up  i  *  tha^ 
is  to  say,  since  all  manner  of  people  must  needs  be  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.    There  is  no  fixed  standard  for  scntioMnt  or  opaiton,  more 
than  for  rank  or  place.     Change,  encUess  matation,  it  the  thing ; 
and  while  people  are  cbastng  a  Proteos  with  vatn  diligencev  the  pur- 
fuic  lea^i  po  leisure  for  friendships  or  ibr  any  serioas  or  tranquil 
enjoyment.     People  roust  wear  every  thing  that  is  new,—  must  read 
every  thing  that  is  new, — and  for  that  only  re^ison  ; — must  be  every 
where,— see  every  thing, — and  know  every  body.     The  consequence 
is,  that  they  are  like  rich  people's  children,  who  know  no  pleasure 
but  getting  new  toys,  breaking  them,  and  throwing  them  a\i-ay  | 
while  ours,  build  a  house  of  turf  and  pebbles,  spend  a  wliole  day  ia 
gathering  materials, — call,  and  almost  think  it  a  palace,  when  they 
nave  done, — and  thon  rejoice  over  it  for  a  weck>  from  the  triumph  of 
their  conscious  efforts  in  producing  ix. 

*  Dear  C.  whatever  you  learn,  do  not  learn  to  despise  peace, 
friendship,  and  needle  work.  That  unquenchable  thirst  for  amuse^ 
ment,  that  urges  some  people,  without  a  rural  idea,  without  mate- 
rials for  thought,  to  fly  through  these  recesses  in  summer,  merely 
to  change,  and  to  say  they  have  been  in  odd,  wild  places,  is  a  fataj 
symptom  of  a  deranged  system.  What  can  me  expect  of  young 
people,  drunk  with  conceit,  idleness,  and  boundless  liberty,  but  what 
happens  to  other  drunken  people,— ^transitions  from  the  feverish  Joys 
of  an  irregular  imagination,  to  irksome  languor,  and  intolers^bje  sel^w 
lepro^h  ?     IL  p.  316— 318. 

*  Certainly  a  female  wrcter  is  an  Incongruous  Aitig !  Minerva 
and  the  Muses  never  married  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right  of  it.— 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  write  almost  extempore,  it  is  no|  to  boast  of 
my  blunders,  but  to  make  the  truest,  best  apol^gy  for  writing  at 
all ;  which  would  have  been  inexcusable,  either  in  my  pasth^pyor 
sorrowful  days,  if  I  devoted  much  time  to  that  occupation. — i  ted 
very  sore  about  the  dissertation,  in  this  age  of  doubt,  when  pef^ple 
begin  to  cavil  when  they  get  out  of  the  cradle,  and  go  on  doubtingi 
till  they  find  truth  in  the  grave.  *     II.  p.  291,  ,292, 

/  If  I  have  any  romance  with  me,  it  is  really  and  literally  the  ronpcmce 
of  real  life.  The  world  does  not  suit  me  :  It  is  cold,  it  is  corruptt 
it  is  joyless^— I  must  have  pleasures,  and  they  must  be  pure.  At  ih« 
fame  time,  1  walk  with  the  fear  of  common  sense  before  my  eyes } 
and  therefore  dare  not  join  my  brethren  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
fancy,  in  their  excursions  to  fairyland  |  having  sagaciously  discover- 
ed that  enrhanted  region  to  be  hke  the  lion's  den, — ^many  tracks 
of  beasts  going  in,,  but  none  of  any  returning.  The  highway, 
t^gain,  is  too  crowded  for  me.  People  who  thiirt:  of  nothing 
bnt  mnning  straight  forward  wnnild  jnstle  me  into  the  dhch^ 
while  I  was  dreaming  of£]>  siuM.  I  had  therefore  a  little  qu»H 
f^tpaih  of  my  own,  whic^  I  took  pleasure  in  decorating  wiA 
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dmple  f!cwers,  cherished  by  my  own  hands.    Into  that  T  allured 
others,  who  equaUy  hated  sloth  and  bustle ;  and  there  we  culti  rated 
Iricndship,  and  gathered  its  fruits.     Nothing  was  distorted,  nothing 
"tt-us  exaggerated  ;  yet  erery  thing  was  brightened  and  enlivened, 
II.  p.  276—^7. 

«  I  have  said  rtiy  iay,  ind  closed  my  evidence :  r  lirther  I  shall 
mever,  by  any  provocation,  be  led.  M^  feet  are  much  tdo  tended  t^ 
tread  the  thorny  paths  of  controversy.  I  feel  elastic  and  tliankful^ 
as  the  period  draws  near  when  we  shall  all  shelter  in  that  blessiid 
asylum,  Woodend.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  beautiful,  though 
very  expensive  place.  I  sit  here,  like  an  owl  in  a  turret,  content* 
plating  the  scene  I  have  no  desire  to  mix  in.  Sometimes  I  gd 
a  while  down  to  the  pump-room,  but  oftener  to  the  woody  rt>cksthat 
rise  above  our  dwelling,  to  see  Mr  P.'s* ships  sail  by;  or  catch  with 
delight  the  cold  blast  from  Caledonia,  and  think  I  see  it  wair« 
mg  the  amber  locks  of  my  dear  boy,  or  bending  the  trees  planted  by 
his  still  dearer  father  round  our  once  happy  dwelling.  *  II.  p;  S2*i> 
S23. 

There  is  a  very  animated  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  va^ 
*  riations  of  her  own  feelings  and  opinions  as  to  tlie  comparative 
merit  of  tlie  Higlilands  and  Lowlands.  \\Tien  she  fir^t  went  td 
reside  in  the  former,  the  tranquil  checrfaln ess  and  comfort  of  th^ 
cultivated  countiy  continually  haunted  her  imngi nation ;  and> 
long  after  she  had  learned  to  love  the  majestic  aspect  of  th* 
mountains,  and  to  decypher  the  lofty  character  of  tlieir  native«| 
8he  f'tili  hankered  after  the  softer  delights  of  the  plains  ahe  had 
left  behind.  Au  opportunity  at  last  occurred  of  visiting  the^ 
regretted  regions ; ,  and  the  result  is  deficnbed  as  follows* 

*  In  1793,  I  again  went  southwards^  and  began  to  look  for  the 
beautiful  country  I  had  left  behind.  It  was  gone.  I  saw  nothing^ 
round  me  but  tame,  flat  nature,  and  formal,  frigid  art.  Vhe  peo» 
fAc  were  such  a  set  of  new^^prung,  insulated  beings ;  so  uninterest^ 
ing :  And  for  the  mobility'^— bless  them  !— -they  were  so  ungraceful 
and  ungracious,  so  devoid  of  all  courtesy  and  all  sentiment ! — the 
worst  of  them  were  like  bears«  and  the  very  best  like  sheep  at  most. 
O  how  I  did  lift  up  my  joyful  voice,  when  I  drew  near  the  mourt* 
tains  of  Perthshire !  and  at  the  pass  of  KiUicrankie  I  worshipped  the 
genius  of  the  mountains  with  devotion  the  most  ardent  i  And  thU 
nionring  I  mounted  the  height  above  the  house— beheld  the  rising 
son  irra^ate  so  many  beautiful  wreaths  of  mist,  slowly  ascendutg 
the  aerial  mountains  ;--nay,  more,  I  had  the  whole  parish  in  my 
view  at  once,  and  taw  the  blue  smokes  of  eighteen  hamlets  at  oncei 
41owly  rising  through  the  calm  dewy  air ;  every  one  of  which  ham- 
lets had  some  circumstance  about  it  that  interested  me.  or  some. 
()ody  in  it  that  I  knew  or  cared  fiir.  How  populous,  how  vital  i% 
the  Straih  I  And  with  what  a  mixtnre  of  emotions  did  1  behold  it  I  * 
\l.  p.  8UJ)«41. 
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Six  Hundred  Queries  to  the  above.     Is. 

The  Tutor's  Key ;  being  Answers  to  the  Queries  to  the  abovc^ 
and  to  the  Questions  in  Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  Geography,  and 
the  Grammar  of  Chemistry.     Ss. 

Models  of  Juvenile  Letters,  on  familiar  and  every-day  Subjects, 
in  Engli^i  French,  and  lulian,  with  numerous  Topics  for  Bxerase. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Blair.     8s.  6d. 

Eastern  Tales,  or  Moral  Allegories,  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations,  and  designed  for  the  InstmctioB 
aad  Amusement  of  Youth.     ICmo.     5$. 
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.  A  Oraftimar  of  the  Anbic  Lan^uai^»  itt  whicb  &e  Rnies  are  il- 
lustrated by  Authorities  Arom  the  best  Writers  9  prioct{wUf  ada|ited 
for  the  Service  of  tlie  Hon.  East  India  Compan  j.  By  John  Richard- 
ftOD  es^.   F.  8.  A.    4^4     ISb. 

Mntroivf. 
,  Hfstcnriuof  Scotkndi  ddrf^g  the  Reign  of  lUliert  i.»  stimadied 
the  Biuce.     By  Robert  Kerr,  F»  R.  S,     2  vol.  8vo.     \l  6fc 

-  Intrnchictiira  to  the  Hiatxjry  of  the-RHFttlatioBi  !n  Spaiii*     By  Al- 

irar^  Fioret  Estrada^  Atcomey-Oenenil^  the  Ph)Tince  «f  A«turtas< 

Translated  from  the  Author's  Manu^ijpts,  by  Willudn  Btirdfmv  £e« 

Hunter's  History  of  Londofi  and  4ts  Environs.     Parts  8|  9»  10* 

iO|.  e<X.  ezcYk  to  Subsetibeci  ^   31  s.  to  Nooscibscribers* 

A  C^irnnoloiftcai  Abyidgeftirat>o^  the<  Hitery  of  Great  Britab. 
1&J  Ant.  Er.  Bertrand.de  MolevUle,  late  Mhiister  in  France  under 
the  keign  of  Lotiis  XVL     Vc»l.  L  ft  II.     lA  4s. 

The. Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Antient  Wltdii<ie»  compre^ 
hetufing  the  Stations  of  Wily  ^d  AntesbtHry.  By <Slr  Richard  Coh 
HoaiT,  B^art*    4/.  4s.  sraaU,  and  6£  6s.  large  paper. 

A  History  of  •the'  k/xnau  Geverotneiiti  till  the  Uurpadoxi  of 
Augustus  C*sar.     By  Alexawte  Brodiea  .  12s. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr  Fox^s  Histery  of  tbe  eariy  Fartof  the  Reign 
«f  James  the  Seeoad«    By  S.  Heywood.    44a    S6s* 

.  A  Chrlstiaif  s  Survey  of  all  the  primary  fifents  aad  Bevfocb  of  the 
World,  n-om  the  comltiencement  of  History  10  the  condosion  ef 
Pf«r>pheey.    Foolscap  Svo.    74.  6d# 

The  New  Annual  Register  for  1010*     8voi     lA 

tA1r<  '    ■ 

A  practical 'Treatlie  CM  tHeadhig  )n  AssMipsH^  &y  £.  La^^ei 
c$<}.  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Barrister  of  Law.  Royal  Svo.  \l  1  Is.  6da 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Practice  in  Civil  Actkms  m  the  Court  of 
Icing's  Bench  and  Commaa  Pleat ;  -  together  i^ith  practical  >  Direc* 
tionft  and  Formt^  distinctly  arranged  under  each  Head^  By  Tho^ 
inas  Lee,  of  (Tray's  Inilj     21  s.  boards. 

The  Speech  of  W.  Ftanyand  esq.  in  the  House  of  Cammonsy  on 
the  several  Bitti  for  anaking  Alteratiiins  in  the  Ciimiad  Law.    Si* 
Doubu  upon  the  Reasoning  of  Dr  Faley*  relative  tOy^and  Obsc«T< 
mi  the  Critb«  Lav*     By  R«  G.  Arrowsmith.    4& 

The  Debates,  during  the  last  Sestion  of  Parliament,  Upon  the 
Bills  for  aboUsbing  the  Punishment  of  Death  for-  Stealing  to  the 
AiAount  of  40s.  in  a  Dwel£nghou$e.;  for  Stealing  to  the  Amount 
•f  5u  privately  in  a  Shop,  and  for  Stealing  on  Navigable  Rivers  | 
with  the  Debates  on  the  Erection  tii  Peaitenuary  Houses^  By  fi« 
Mofttagu  esq.     5s« 

The  Maluter'sGuidei  containing  th^  Substance  of  the  ieifiMal 
fxcise  Laws  and  Regulations  to  wfai6h  Maltsters  are  sufiject.    6s^ 

The  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Beach  and  Com^ 
toon  Pleas,  from  Trinity  Term,  2d  James  I.  1^04,  to  Hilary  Tetm^ 
5l8t  Geo.  IIL  1811,  inclusive.  CoUected  and  arranged  by-  iUfi»* 
•echi  of  Cray's  Inn.    7s«  6d« 
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An  Essay  cm  Aquatic  Rights,  or  the  Law  relative  to  Fishing,  and 
the  Property  of  Soil  produced  by  Alluviou,  Sec.  By  H.  Shultes. 
5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  containing  the  Determinadons 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  down  to  t!he  present  Period,  and 
the  Statutes  and  Orders  in  Bankruptcy.  By  Francis  Whitmarsh, 
esq.     8ro. 

An  Analysis  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  die  Laws  of  Eng:- 
land»  in  a  Series  of  Questions  to  which  the  Student  is  to  frame  his 
own  Answers,  by  reading  that  Work.  By  Barron  Field,  of  the  In« 
ner  Temi^,  Student-at-Law.     8vo.    8s. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  prmted  by  Command  of  his  Ma^jestyp 
in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  origi- 
nal Records  and  authentic  Manuscripts.     Vol.  I.     10/.  10s. 

A  new  Edition  of  Vactel's  Law  of  Nations.     IBs. 

The  Trials  of  th^  Rer.  R.  Bingham,  Curate  of  Maresfield,  So^ 
sex,  on  a  Charge  of  sending  an  Incendiary  Letter,  and  setdng  Fire 
to  his  Dwelling  House  ;  taken  in  short-hand  by  Mr  Adams,  by  or« 
der  of  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Fro  Office.    8to.    5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays  on  the  Supersddons  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scodand  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Translations  from  the  Gaelic,  and  Letters  con* 
nected  with  those  formerly  published.  By  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan. 
2  vol.  12mo.     12s. 

A  Cockney's  Adventures  during  a  Ramble  into  the  Country.  By 
J.  W.  Coyte.     Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  containing  an  original  View 
of  the  Operations  of  Mind,  sensual  and  intellectual.  By  Jotte 
Feam.    4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Polls  for  the  Election  of  Chancellor  of  the  UniTcrsity  of  Cam* 
bridge,  on  Tuesday,  March  %,  1811 1  and  that  of  Representadrcf 
in  Parliament  for  the  Unirerntyy  on  Wednesday,  March  ^,  181 L 
By  John  Beverly,  M.  A.     2s. 

The  Protean  Figure,  or  Metamorpbic  Costumes.    21s. 

Strictures  on  Courts  of  Requests,  vulgarly  called  Courts  of  Con* 
science,  alias  Courts  wfthoiit  Conscience.     By  J.  H.  Prince.     Is. 

Essays  on  Man,  delineating  his  Intellectual  and  Moral  Qualities* 
By  Thomas  Finch.     12mo.    6s. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  a  Collection  of  Mathematic:i),  Philo- 
sophical and  Scientific  Books  for  1811,  in  various  languages,  an-  . 
cient  and  modem.     2s. 

Analysb  of  Cotintry  Dancing,  with  numerous  additions  and  im*  - 
provements,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  tiew  Figures*  with  some 
entire  new  Reels,  and  a  Plan  for  composing  to  any  Tune,  an  almost 
innumerable  Number  of  different  Figures ;  togcdier  with  the  Com- 
plete Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room.  By  J.  Wil  on,  Dancing  Master^ 
from  the  Opera  House.  Second  Edition,  embellished  with  nearly 
2§0  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Berryman.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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NouveUe  M^ode  Soissei  pour  tenir  les  Livres  en  partie  doubles 
Par  I.  Isler.    4to.     1/.  ls« 

The  Insurance  Guide,  to  which  are  added  Concise  Tables  of  Ditf« 
counts.    Bto.     U  il6«6d^ 

Sketches  of  the  present  Manners,  Customs^  and  Scenerf  of  Scot- 
land  ;  with  incidental  Remarks  on  the  Scottish  Character.  By  £U'^ 
zabeth  Isabella  Spence.     2  vol.  12mo.     12s. 

The  Works  of  Beilby  Porlfeais,  D.  D.  late,  Lord  Bishop  pf  Lon- 
don, with  an  Account  of  his  Life.  Bjr  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson* 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- Square  |  and  one 
^  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  bis  Majesty,     6  voL  8vo.     2^.  8s. 

Tables  for  the  PtirchasiQ||  of  Estaus,  )Freehokl,  Copyhold,  or 
L.easehold,  Annuities,  5cc.  and  lor  the  Renewing  of  Leases,  held 
tinder  Cathedral  Churches,  CollegeSf  or  other  Corporate  Bodies,  for 
terms  or  years  certain,  sukI  for  lives.  By  W.  Inwood,  Architect 
and  Surveyor.     7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  RtKister  for  1^09.     2  vol.  8vo.     IL  4$^ 

Columbanus  ad  Hibemos,  No.  IV.     4s* 

An  Essay  to  Explain  the  Cause  ofGntvityt  with  other  interesting 
Matter.    By  J.  Hamstead,  ^^.    3i« 

An  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Roofing  with  Paper,^  used  at  Tew 
Lodge  Farni,  and  othet  Places.     By  J.  C.  Loudon.     8vo.     2s.  Gd^ 

A  Report  upon  the  Herculaneum  Manuscript!.  By  John  H^y* 
ter,  A.  M.  royal  4to.     IL  8s. 

,  The  Cabinet  of  Entertainment,  a  new  and  select  collection  of 
Enigmas,  Charades,  Rebusies,  &c.     5s. 

"Die  Cambridge  Unimgrsity  Calendar  for  181 U    5s. 

The  Beacon  Light,  or  occasional  Researdtes  in  Politics,  Morals^ 
Literature,  &c.     No.  I.  to  IV.  ^d.  each. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Military  Esublishmeots  and  Defence  of 
the  British  Empire,  VoL  I.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dillon, 
Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  lOlst,  or  Duke -of  York's  Irish,  Regiment 
of  Foot,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Mayo« 
8vo.  pp.  350,     Four  plates;     lOs.  $d. 

.  Observations  on  Mineralogieal  Systema^  By  Richard  Chevenix, 
esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Tranidated  Irom  the  French,  by  a  Member  of 
the  Geological  Society  \  to  which  are  now  added.  Remarks  by 
Mr  Chevenix  on  the  Reply  of  M.  Ditubuisson  to  the  above  Observa^ 
tions.  .  8vo.    5s* 

The  Case  of  Peter  Finnerty,  esq.,^  including  the  Extraordinary 
Law  Proceedings  against  him,  his  unparalleled  Trea^eot  in  Lin« 
coin  Gaol,  &c.  &c«    5s. 

The  New  Young  Man's  Companion.    By  John  Homsey*    4s. 

Kearsley's  Tax  Tables  for  1811.     Is.  6d. 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1809.     16s. 

Letters  to  John  Aikin,  on  his  Volume  of  Vocal  Poetry  :  and  on 
his  •*.  Essays  on  Song  Writing  j  with  a  CcAlection  of  such  English 
Songs  as  are  most  Eminent  for  Poetical  Merit.  '^     Publishifvl  oi'igi- 
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nally  by  himself  in  the  year  1 772,  and  republished  by  R.  ?!•  ETaiis* 
in  the  year  1810.  By  James  Plumptre,  B.  D.  fellow  of  Clare  Hall. 
Cambridge.     12  mo.     9s. 

Two  Letters  from  Thomas  Fakoner,  A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi 
Collejje,  Oxford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on 
the  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  relating  to  the  Oxford  Strabo. 
fivo.     Is, 

Salmaj2:undi ;  or  the  Whim* Whams  and  Opinions  of  Launpelot 
Langsu6r.     2  vol.  l2mo.     12s,  . 

An  Account  of  the  Measures  adopted  for  Suppressing  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Systematic  Murder  of  Female  Infants  by  their  Parents. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  E.  Moor,  F.  L,  S.  4to. 
1/.  10s.  6d. 

Further  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atjpospheric  Air» 
by  the  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vetgetation  of  Plants,  and  the  Res- 
piration'of  Animals.     By  Daniel  Ellis.     Psu-t  11.     8vo.    *9s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  Evil,  Physical  ^d  Moral.  By  H.  W. 
Jovett.     5s. 

The  Reflector,  No.  II.     6s. 

An  Essay  on  Knowledge,  beiii^  an  Attempt  to  Establish  its  Ge^ 
aeral  Character.     Ss.  6d. 

HBDICINK,  SURGXRT,    kc. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Anatomy.  Part  I.  By  Abraham  Colles, 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.     8vo. 

Communications  relative  to  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  Thorn. 
Apple,  as  a  relief  or  cure  of  Asthma.     Addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Monthly  Magazme.     Many  of  them  never  before  published. 
With  a  coloured  Engraving  of  the  Plant.     3s,  Sid. 

The  Medical  Monitor.     By  £.  Senate*  M.  D.     Part  I.    U. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours  and  Lumb^  Abscesses.  By 
John  Abemeihy,  Assiitant  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
ivo.     6s.         / 

A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  EHects  of  Sol-lunar  Influence  in 
Fevers,  with  an  Improved  Method  of  Curing  them.  By  Francis 
Balfour,  M.  D.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Dr  James  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of 
certain  printed  papers,  entided,  *  The  Viper  and  the  File,' — *  There 
is  Wisdom  in  Silence,' — *  An  Old  Story,'  6cc.  &c.  which  have  Uti^ 
ly  been  distributed  by  him.  By  Andrew  Duncan  senior,  M.  D.  &  P. 
ivo,     5s. 

A  Letter  to  Dr  Jones,  on  the  Composition  df  the  Eau  Medicinale* . 
d'Hasson.     By  James  Moore,  M.  R.  S.  &c.     2s. 

Practical  Remarks  upon  Insanity,  with  a  Commentary  on  Dis- 
sections of  ilie  Brains  of  Maniacs.     By  Bugan  Crowther.     9s.  • 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  and  othet  Morbid  En- 
largements of  the  Testicle  ;  aLo  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  A-  * 
cute,  the  Spurious,  and  the  Chronic  Hydrocele.     The  whole  illus- 
rrat«d  by  Cases,  &c.     By  Thomas  Ram$d«n,  Surgeon  t9  ^ri&t'c 
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Hospital  and  the  Foundling,  and  Assistant-surgeon  to  St  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.     7s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the  Operation  of  Cutting  for 
the  Stone.  Illustrated  with  an  Engravitig.  By  C.  B.  Tyre,  F.  R.  S. 
gvo.     2s. 

The  Surgical  Works  of  John  Abemethy,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.— On 
the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases, —  -^neu- 
rismv; — Diseases  resembling  Syphilis,  and  Diseases  of  the  Urethra, — 
On  Injuries  of  the  Head, — Miscellaneous  Subjects,  and  Lumbar  Ab- 
scesses.    2  vol.  8vo.     11.  68* 

Disquisitions  in  the '  History  of  Medichie  ;  Part  I.  eihibiting  a 
View  of  Physici  as  observed  to  flourish,  during  remote  periods,  in 
Europe  and  the  East.    By  Richard  Millar,  M.  D.*   Part  I.  8vo.    8s.. 

KOVXLS  AND  ROATANCES. 

Self  Control ;  a  Novel,     fhird  Edition.    3  vol.  post  8vo.     1/.  48* 
La  Prise  de  Jericho.     Par  Mad.  Cottin.     2s.  6d. 
Gatha  ;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtzburg  Family      2  vol.  ISs. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Book ;  or  Memoh-i  ot  i  Great  Personage.    3  vol. 
12mo.     15s. 

The  Empire  of  Nairs,  6r  the  Rights  of  Woman ;  an  Utopian 
Romsnce<     By  James  Lawrence.     4  vol.  foolscap  8vo.     1/.  2s. 

Fatherless  Fanny.     By  Miss  Edgeworth.     4  vol.     1/. 

The  Passions.     By  R«sa  Matilda.     4  vol.     21  s. 

The  Savage.  By  Piomingo,  a  Headman  arid  Warrior  of  the 
Muscogulgee  Nation.    6s. 

Despotism  ;  or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits.     2  vol.  post  8vO.     12s. 

Sii-  Ralph  de  Btgod,  a  Romance  o{  the  19th  c^tiiry.  By  Edwi^ 
Moore,  Esq.     4  vol.     21s. 

Th^  Welsh  Mountaineers*     By  Mrs  Mawer.    2  vol.     Su 

Rhydisel ;  or  the  Devil  in  Oxford.     2  vol.     10s.  6d. 

Thinks  I  to  Myself  5  2  Serio,  Ludfcro,  Tragico,  Comfco  Talc- 
Written  by  Thinks  I  to  Myself  Who.     ^  vol.     10s.  6d.  beards. 

The  Old  Family  Legend  5  or  one  Httsband  and  two  Marriages. 
By  James  Norris  Brown,  audior  of  a  Winter's  Tale,  Secrets  made. 
Public,  &c.     4*  vol.     2 Is.  boards. 

Mortimer  Hall ;  or  the  Labourer's  Hire.  By  Mrs  Bridget  Blue- 
mantle,  ailthor  of  the  Three  Old  Maids,  &c.  &c.     4  vol.     21s. 

Fit«-Edward  ;  or  the  Cambrians.  By  Emma  de  Lisle,  author 
of  a  Soldier^  Offspring,  Sec.     S  vol.     15s. 

The  British   Soldier   and   Sailor,    their  Families,    and   Friends. 
fi  vol.     12s. 
.  liontalva ;  or  Annals  of  Gdlt.    By  A.  Hamilton.    2  vol.    10s.  6d. 

POETHY 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick ;  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
l>emy  4<o.  1,5s.  ; — royal  4to.  80s. 

Poems,  by  Miis  D.  P.  Campbell  of  Shetland.     Foolscap  Svo.     7s. 

Poems,  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Gray  of  the  Royal  Manses.  Fool- 
scap Svo^  6s. ; — post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  other  Poems,  &c.  By  Mai^garetta 
Wedderburn.     6s. 

Nobilitf  ;  in  imitation  of  the  Eighth  Satire  of  Joveftal.     4s-. 

The  Poetical  Worksr  of  CMiver  Goldsmith^  with  Remarks,  at- 
^mpting  to  ascertain,  from  local  observation,  the  actual  scene  of 
the  Deserted  Vilkige.  Embellished  with  Seven  illnstrative  EngraT- 
tngs,  by  Mr  Aitken,  from  drawings  taken  upon  the  spot.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Newell,  B.  I>.  FeUow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
4to.     21s 

The  Campaign  in  E^pt.  A  Poem  intended  t*  celebrate  the  va- 
lour of  the  British  Mihtary  and  Naval  Forces  employed  in  the  Ex*' 
pedition  to  Egypt.-    By  Constantine  Williams.^    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Poetical  Pastimes.     By  James  Fitzgerald.     8^po.     7s. 

The  Beauties  of  Carlo  Maria  Maggi  paraphrased.'  By  Mariannat 
Siarke.     4s.  6d. 

Psyche  ;  or  the  Legend  of  Love,  and  other  Poemt.  By  the  late 
Mrs  Henry  Tighe.     4io.     U  U&  ed^ 

Regretful  Remembrance,  and  other  Poems^    By  Eugenio.    ds.  6d. 

De  Salkeld,  Knight  of  the  White  Rose,  a  Tale  of  v  the  Kfiddle- 
Ages.     By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Warrington.    4to.     1/L  lis.  6d. 

The  Remains  of  Joseph  Blackett  ^  consistiag  of  Poemsi  Dramatic 
Sketches  f  the  Times,  an  Ode  ;.  and  Remains  of  his  Life.  Edited 
by  Mr  Pratt,  and  published  fat  the  benefit  of  hie  Orphan  Child. 
S  vol.     16». 

The  Age;  or  Consoladons  of  Philosophy..  Papt  L  By  Tristram 
Simple.     Ss. 

The  Sabine  Farm.     Br  R.  Broadstreet,  Esq.    9s; 

Cantos  the  rhird  and  Fourth  of  the  Plants,  a  Poem  By  William 
Tfghe,  Esq.     With  Notes  and  Observations.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Somerset,  a  Poem.     By  Franei^  Webb»  Esq*     Demy  4te.     4s. 

Metamorphoses  of  Sana,  a  Hindu  Tale.  With  a  Glossary,  de- 
scriptive of  the  Mythology  of  the  Sasti&s.  By  John  Dudley,  Vicar 
of  Sileby,  Leicestershire.     Foolscap  Svo.    6s. 

POLITICS  &  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Broogham,  Esq^  M.  P.  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament.  By 
William  Roscoe,  Esqk     Svo.     Gd. 

Sur  la  Banque  de  France  ;  les  Causes  de  la  Crise  quelle  a  ^proti-^ 
T^e  les  tristes  e£fets  qui  en  sont  resultes;  et  les  moyens  d'en  prevenir 
le  retour ;  avec  une  Theorie  des  Banques  Rapports,  fait  en  ce  Cham- 
bre  de  Commerce  par  une  Comumission  Speciale.  Recommended  to 
the  perusal  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Bullion  question,  fs.- 

Proposabr  with-  the  Measores^  and  Pfams  detailed,  for  Rectifying 
Public  Affairs  and  Private  Grievances,  and  instituting  the  Happv 
and  Divine  Order  of  Things  intended  for  Mankind ;  or  a  Self-evi- 
dent Practical  System  of  Political,  Individual,  and  Commercial  In- 
terests, whereby  the  greatness  and  felicity  of  the  British  Empire  iilay 
be  consummated  at  present,  and  rendered  permanently  secure.  Bf 
George  Edwards,  Esq^  M.  D.    2.  voL    8v«.     li  lis.  €d. 
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A  Lena*  addressed  to  hit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  on 
"West  India  Affairs.     By  a  British  Planter^     2s.  6d. 

tfaval  Economy*  exemplified  in  ConTersadons  between  a  Member 
^  Parliament  and  the -Officers  of  a  Man  of  War  dvring  a  Winter's 
Cruise,     ds. 

The  British  Consthation  analyzed*  by  a  Reference  to  tts  History  ; 
4>y  a  Summary  or  Detail  of  its  most  Salutary  Laws ;  and  by  4i 
Sketch  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  Monarchy*  Peer* 
4ige>  and  Democracy  ,*  with  their  ;c«n^oint  or  separate  Prerogativec 
and  Privileges.     2  vd.     12mo.     16s. 

An  InQuiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Influence  of  the  Cr<>wn» 
and  the  Expediency  of  a  P^tiiamentary  Reff>nn.  By  John  Ranby« 
£sq.     2t.Sd. 

The  Expediency  and  Practicafciltty  -of  the  Resumption  <if  Cask- 
Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England      By  I.  L.  Towers. 

A  Si)ort  Investigation  into  the  subject  of  the  alleged  superfluous 
issue  of  Bank  Nctes*  the  High  Price  of  Bullion*  and  the  unfavour« 
•able  State  of  Foreign  Exchanges.     Is. 

Further  Observations  on  BuUion  and  Bank  Notes  ;  with  Remarks 
•on  $(»me  of  the  Ute  Periodical  4«d  other  Pttblicatums  co  the  same 
subject.     By  John  Theodore  Koster,  Esq.     2s. 

ObserViitiofts  on  the  presert  State  of  the  Oirreocy  <£  the  Bank  of 
Zngbnd.     By  the  £ari  of  Rosse      Ss.  6d. 

Reply  to  Mr  Bosanquet's  Practical  Observations  on-the  Report  <rf 
the  Bullion  Committee.     Bv  David  Rtcavdo.     8va     4^ 

FurUier  Observations  on  the  Subject  of  the  supposed  Deprecia- 
tion  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Causes  of  the  DiminudoB  ot  the  Va- 
lue of  MoTiey.     By  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.     8v  >.     2s. 

A  View  of  the  Comparative  State  of  Great  Bntiin  and  France  in 
181 1.  Preceded  by  Observations  on  the  ^.  i.»t  iuiJ  \fea»ures  t  oic 
successive  Adnunistrations  since  the  dtcei^ys  ii£  lAt  Pitty  in  Janu-^ry 
1806.     6s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords  Monday,  June  18th,  1810,  upon  a  Clause  in 
the  Appropriation  Act,  for  gi^tmg  the  sum  of  100,000/.  for  the 
Rcliel  ( t  the  Poorer  Clergy. 

The  Theory  of  Money  ;  or  a  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  present 
State  of  the  Circulating  IVIedium  ;  with  Consideratimis  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  <«  Its  <vrigtnal  Charter  and  Constitution,  and  on  its 
|n't:sent  Measures  and  the  Effects  of  those  Measures  on  the  Condi* 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom.     2s.  6d. 

Papers  on  Toleration.     By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill.     5s. 

Remarks  «^  the  Failure  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bil],  relauug  to  Fro- 
Cestant  Dissenters.     Is. 

An  Introduction  10  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,  By  D. 
Bojleau.     8vo.     9s. 

Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of  France.  Translated  from  iht 
mis}o-4i  of  JVf.  Faber.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 
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The  Right  of  the  People  to  Frequent  und  New  Paflisimenu  ; 
^    with  an  Appendix,  containing  Copies  of  the  Triennial  and  Septen- 
nial Acts.     2s  6d. 

The  Export  alien  of  Cotton  Yams  proved  to  he  the  real  Canse  of 
the  Distresses  of  the  Manufacturers.     By  W.  Radcliffe.     1&»  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmoutb  on  his  late  Bill.  By  Thomas  Bel- 
^ham.     2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Protestant  Dissentere.     Is. 

The  Substance  of  two  Speeches  of  Mr  Canning,  on  the  Bnllioii 
Report.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  esq.     By  aa  And  reformist.     2s.  Sd. 

Lord  Somers's  Tracts.  By  Walter  Scott,  esq.  Volume  the  Fifth 
(to  be  continued >iuarterly,  till  completed)  of  a  new  edition,  with 
valuable  additions,  and  two  supplementary  volumes.     4to«     Si.  Ss. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  March  Sd,  1811,  upon* 
Motion  of  die  Right  Hon.  G.  Ppusonby,  reladre  tp  the  Conduct  of 
the  Irish  Government.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  including  a  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.  M.  P.  on  the 
same  subject.     By  J.  M.  Siordet,  paerchant.     2s.  6d. 

Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies,  in  Reply  to  the  BolUon  Report 
and  Mr  Huskisson.     By  G.  Wilson,  esq.  F.  R.  S.     4s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  J.  T.  Kpster,  esq.  In  which  the  Arguments  used 
by  that  Gentleman  to  demonstrate  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  depre- 
ciated, are  considered  and  refuted.     2s.  6d. 

Though u  on  the  Dangerous  Tendency  of  employing  Forelgiiers» 
and  of  allowing  them  to  reside  in  Great  Britain.     1  s.  6d. 

TIIEOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  Samuel  Horsley,  (^L.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph.     Second  Edition.     In  ono  volume.     8vo.     14s. 

Redempdon ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  to  its  complete  Establishment 
under  Constandne.  By  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  M.  A.  Vi- 
car of  Norihbourn,  in  Kent.     8vo.     7s.  (od. 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.  late  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal.     8vo.     7s.  ;     royal  paper  10s. 

The  Nature  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Monthly  Association  of  Congregadooal 
Ministers  and  Churches.     By  William  Bcngo  Collyer,  D.  D.     &.  ' 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Seeker,  LL.  D.  late.  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  his  Life,  by  the  late  Bishop  Porteus.  6  vol. 
8vo.     3/L  Ss. 

Sermons  on  the  Person  and  Office  of  the  Redeemer,  and  on  the 
Faith  and  Pracdce  of  the  Redeemed.  By  William  Jessei  A.  M. 
«vo.     8s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  White  hapel,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  IGth,  Iftll^ 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  that  parish,  conducted  on 
the  system  of  Dr  Bellr  By  the  Rev,  T.  G.  Taylor,  vicar  of  Dod. 
ham,  Esset.     ls.6d. — or  1 5s.  per  dozen.  * 

A  Plain  Statement  of  some  of  the  important  Principles  of  Reli- 
gion,  as  a  preservative  against  Infidelity,  Enthusiasm,  and' Immo- 
rality.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.     8vo.     68. 

Certain  Principles  in  Evanson's  Dissonance  of  the  Four  Evange- 
Itsts,  &c.  iexamined  in  Eight  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford,  at  the  Bampton  Lectures,  in  1810.  10s.  66. 
•  La  Litiirgle  on  Fonnulaire  des  Priei'es  Publiques,  selon  Pusage 
de  PEglise  Anglicane  d'apres  le  demicre  Edition  de  1 806.  Par  N. 
Wanostrocht,  LL.  D. ;  et  maintenant  redigie  par  Theoph.  Abausit, 
Pasteur  d6  I'Eglist  Conformiste  de  St  Martin  Orgars,  Cannon- 
Street,     is.  6d. 

Sermons^  Charges  and  Tracts,  now  first  collected  into  one  Vo- 
Itiroe.     By  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham.     8vo.     9$. 

Strictures  on  Subjects  chiefly  relating  to  the  Established  Religiou 
and  Clergy.     By  tlie  Reverend  Josiah  Thomas.     Ss.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic 
Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     Part  II.     Ss.  . 

/  Four  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Design,  U»e$  and  History,  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Baptism,  with  a  Preface.  By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  D. 
3s.  Gd. 

Devotional  and  Doctrinal  Extracts  from  Epistles  of  th^  yearly 
Meetirgs  in  London  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  from  1678  t0 
1810. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.     10s.  6d. 

The  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  By  John  Pearson,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Chester.  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per^ons  of  both  Sexes. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Bumey  of  Greenwich,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Vicar  of 
Hernhin,  Kent.     8$. 

A  brief  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Newport-Pagnell,  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Re- 
verend U.  and  T.  P.  Bull.     2s. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  T.  Jervais.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Missionary  Anecdotes,  exhibiting,  in  numerous  instances,  the  Ef- 
ficacy of  the  Gospel  in  the  Converkion  of  the  Headien.  By  G.  Bur- 
der.     12mo.     5s. 

Religions  Liberty  the  Offspring  of  Christianity;  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  Worship- Street,  June  4.  181 1,  before  the  Annual  Assembly  of 
the  General  Baptists  ;  to  'A'hich  are  subjoined,  the  Schedules  of  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Bill,  together  with  the  Resolutions,  both  of  die  General 
Body  of  Dissenting  Ministers  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and 
.  Westminster,  and  of  the  Deputies  for  protecting  the  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.     By  John  Evans,  A.  M.     Is.  6d. 

Popular  Essays  on  Right  and  Wrong.  An  Attempt  at  a  Ration- 
al Series  of  Inquiry  into  the  Circumstances  cf  our  present  Existence, 
in  order  to  e«ublisb  the  Object  and  End  of  our  Creation.    8vo.    6s. 
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TOPOO^APHT. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland  and  its  Islands ;  illus- 
trated by  Maps,  Sketches  of  pleasure  Tours,  Views  of  remarkable 
Buildings  and  a  Plan  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland.  Fifth  Edition* 
10s.  6d. 

Notices  respecting  Jamaica  in  1808,  9,  and  10.  Bj  O.  Matht- 
son  esq.     5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Past  and  Present  Sute  of  the  Isle  of  Maiv 
8vo.     10s.  6d, 

Description  of  Spar  Cave,  lately  di^overed  in  die  Isle  cf  Sk7e. 
By  Dr  Macleay.     4s. 

Volume  the  Second,  Part  II.  containing  Cheshire— of  Magna  Bri« 
tannia  ;  being  a.  concise  Topographical  Account  of  the  several  Coun- 
ties of  Great  Britain.  By  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  and  Samuel  Ly- 
sons,  esquires,  in  quarto,  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Maps,  An- 
tiquities, &c.  3/.  3s.  boards  ;  a  few  Copies  on  Imperial  Paper,  witl^ 
Proof 'Impressions,  5k  5s. 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  CabU 
net,  containing  /)0  Plates.     Large  paper,  R  4s. ;  smzjl  paper,  15s. 

The  Present  State  of  New  South  Wales  ;  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Trade,  Price  of  Provisions,  Internal  Regu- 
lations, State  of  Socie;y  and  Manners,  new  Objects  in  Natural  His- 
tory, dec  being  a  Continuation  of  Governor  Collinses  and  other  Ac- 
counts to  this  time.  Illustrated  with  four  coloured  Views,  with  a 
Plan  of  the  Settlement.  By  D.  D.  Mann.  In  4<o.  100  pages. 
3/.  J  3s.  6d. 

The  Thames ;  or  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Seats,  Villas,  &c.  &c. 
on  the  Banks  of  that  Noble  River.  Engraved  by  Coake»  from 
Drawings  by  Owen.     2  vol.  8vo.     SL  Ss. 

A  new  Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  Derbyshire,  from  die 
remptest  Periods  to  the  present  tiqie.  By  the  Rev.  D^  P.  Dalies. 
bvo.     12s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Andalusia*  Granada,  Murcia* 
Valencia^  and  Catalonia,  up  to  Montserrat,  and  also  in  Majorca  an4 
Minorca,  during  the  year  1809.     By  Sir  John  Carr.     4to.     9L  2s. 

An  Account  of  Tunis.    By  Thomas  MacgilL    6s. 
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^fbacust  description  of,  205. 

JEschylus^  Dr  Buiney's  arrangement  of  the  choric  metrei  in  the  plajt 
of,  156. 

jlfrican  Institution,  report  of,  305 — managers  wisely  direct  their  main 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  S06 — which,  though 
proscribed  by  law,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  ib — purti* 
culars  respecting  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  two  contraband 
traders,  307 — bill  passed  making  the  traffic  felony,  308 — permis- 
sion to  transfer  slaves  from  one  i'ritish  colony  to  another,  a  defect 
in  the  bill,  310— which  ought  to  be  removed,  S\*i — strange  in- 
consistency between  tlie  language  held  by  the  African  Institution 

•  and  that  of  the  abolitionists  in  Parliament  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  felony  bill,  313 — judgment  of  Sir  William  Scott  respecting 
the  capture  of  an  American  slave  sMp,  317 — execution  of  ^C 
Hodge  for  the  ipurdcr  of  his  slaves,  323. 

/tluon  on  Taste,  general  character  of,  1 — two  separate  objects  of 
inquiry  in  all  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of  taste,  2 — but  which 
must  be  discussed  together,  ib.— emotions  experienced  from  the 
contemplation  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  whence  produced,  3 — dif- 
ferent theories  of  taste,  ib  — b«:auty  imputed  to  externa)  objects,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  is  nothing  more  than  their  power  of  reflect- 
ing ceruin  inward  affections,  7 — what  the  primary  affections  bj 
which  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced,  ib— nature  of  the  conne-. 
xion  between  external  objects  and  our  feelings,  by  which  the  for- 
mer become  beautiful,  9— circumstances  imder  which  objects  ap- 
pear sublime  or  beautiful,  ib. — illustrated  by  an  example,  10-— 
causes  of  the  peculiarities  of  national  tastes,  18 — of  the  diversi- 
ties arising  from  differences  of  education,  19 — relation  which  ex- 
ternal, (  bjccts  may  bear  to  our  internal  feelings,  in  consequence 
of  a  resemblance  they  seem  to  have  to  their  appropriate  objects, 
23 — objection,  if  beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflexion  of  love, 
pity,  o»  veneration,  how  it  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  these 
sentiments,  answered,  2,5— whence  the  beauties  of  the  Grecian 
architecture  arc  derived,  31 — explanation  of  the  origin  of  metri* 
cal  compo.^ilion,  33 — remarks  on  the  physical  delight,  which  in 
some  cases  procures  the  appellation  of  Beautiful  to  the  objects  that 
produc:  it,  35 — beneficial  results  of  tJie  author's  theory,  40— over- 
siglu  into  which  most  writers  have  fallen  on  the  subject  of  Subli- 
?3ity,  *1, 
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edetj  account  of  Lis  discoreries,  1  ST. 
,  Marq nis  6f,  betrayed  by  General  Monk,  531. 
etic.  history  of,  ISS—inaihtrraaucians  divided  mtotwo  classes, 
-what  the  prbpcr  aims  in  the  study  of  mathem^itics,  ib. — 
ant  of    Vrchimedes,  187 — origin  and  progrcbS  of  numeration, 
—of  the  formation  of  the  Roman   numerals,  193— Mesicans 
\xde^l  in  tlieir  notation  in  a  way  similar  t^  the  Romans,  19o — 
:nt  system  of  notation  among   the  Greeks,  ib. — improved  by 
limcdest  196— and  Apollonias,  197— examples  of  the  arith- 
cal  operations  of  ihe  Greeks  193—  wliai  tiie  radical  delect  of 
systemt  203— description  of  tht  abacus,  in  use  am#ng   the 
lans,  205 — d is? its  at  piesent   in  use  iiilroduced  into  Europe 
I  Arabia,  207 — but  originally  derived  from  the  East,  20d— 
:ese  mode  of  cilculalitm,  21*2. 
,  account  of  the  battle  of,  593. 


B 

,  account  of  tlie  stale  of,  under  the  Mohamedan  goTerament, 

on  Vegetable  Poisons — advantages  resulilr?  from  the  enab- 
lent  of  th»»  Royal  Society,  370 — acc^.uni  .  i  tl»e  fxperiu^^'nti 
^e  amhory  372 — propriety  of    sacifticing  animal   idc  lo  \h^ 

•gratification  of  a  lenrned  curiosity  eiimined,  S7H. 
^li,  duke  of,  account  of  his  retreat  alter  tlie  battle  c>f  Wa- 
I,  39t>,  406. 

question,  pamphlets  on,  44^ — promissory  notes  of  the  B-«nk 
(  Inland  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons  equivalent  to  the 

coin  of  the  cealm,  ib. — meaning  c  f  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
^  explained,  449 — inconveniences  that  must  aiise  in  our  fo- 

cemmerctal  transactions,  from  the  diierence  between  our 
and  paper  currency,  450 — causes  of  that  uiffeience  inquired 
151 — what  the  eneels  of  an  nnfav»  urable  eichange,  453— 
Mve  issue  of  h-jnk  of  England  ncte»  ior  some  yeurs  past^  455 
of  Bpon  the  coimtry  banks,  457 — paper  circuiatitin  issued 
government,  though  a  powerful  teraprrary  resource,  cppies- 

I  its  operation,  461 — remarks  on  Lord  Kir.g's  requisition  of 
ents  in  gold,  464 — diminution  of  bank  paper  the  only  rem** 
:•  the  disordered  stale  of  our  currency,  46b. 

Mr,  his  riiea  oi  Sublimity,  41- 

5  Tentamen,  152 — great  oifficulty  of  the  subject  treated  of^ 
mistaiement  respecting  Porsrn  corrected,  155— various  kinds 
rsc  admitted  by  the  au'J.or  into  his  arrargemeiit,  156 — ar- 
mcrt  of  the  roetrts  in  ti^e  Pre  n.etheus  Vii.ctns,   157 — in  the 

II  contra  Thcbas,  159  —  the  Fcrsae,  166 — ngamemnon,  171 
)ephori,  17v>— Eumenides  177 — Suppiices,  i7ii— gre^t  ob- 
y  ic  the  Lisicry  c:  the  Greek  tLealic,  183. 
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Campaigns  of  1809,  392— -account  of  the  battle  of  Asperti,  39S — 
'retreat  of  the  Duke  vf  Brunswick,  396 — Tyj-olese  insurrectbrt, 
398 — reflexions  on  the  part  taken  by  Britain  in  the  important  e- 
vents  then  passing  on  the  Continent,  402 — spirit  of  Austria  uni- 
versally roused  against  the  French  at  this  timer  404 — decisive 
turn  which  a  proper  destination  of  our  force  might  have  then 
given  to  die  war,  407 — documents,  showing  in  what  manner 
Austria  expected  our  cooperation,  416 — delay  occasioned  hf  the 
incredible  orders  under  uhich  our  minister  at  Vienna  acted,  422 
— by  his  removal,  and  the  private  quarreb  between  the  memben 
of  our  cabinet,  423. 

Cano,  Alonzo,  a  Spanish  artist,  account  of,  134. 

{7o/^o//c  worship,  remarks  on,  138. 

Caverns,  remarkable,  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  containing  im« 
mense  quantities  of  bones,  2*25 — all  of  carnivorous  animals  226. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  employed  himself  in  the  trenches  before 
Fredcricshall,  with  devising  the  means  of  introducing  the  decimal 
scale  of  arithmetic  into  his  dominions,  213. 

Cuvier,  what  the  great  object  of  geology  ought  to  be,  according  to, 
96.  • 

Cttvicr  on  fossil  bones,  214— account  of  thq  Jardin  des  Plantes,ib. — • 
diflPerent  impressions  made  by  natural  appearances  on  the  human 
mind,  in  different  states  of  its  improvement,  215 — bones,  sup- 
posed  to  be  these  of  giants,  found  In  many  places,  ib. — ^found  lo 
be  those  of  a  species  of  animals  now  extinct,  216 — bones  of  ele- 
phants found  in  Germany  and  Italy,  ib. — in  Britain,  and  even  in 
Iceland,  218 — but  by  far  most  abundant  in  Siberia,  ib rhino- 
ceros found  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  heroL^, 
with  the  shin  and  part  of  the  flesh  being  preserved,  219 — island  ia 
ihe  Icy  Sea  seemingly  formed  of  the  bones  of.  animals,  220 — re- 
mains of  the  great  animal  of  the  Ohio,  222 — account  of  the  boxit 
pavems  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  225. 


pavi/  on  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  470 — experiments  relative  to  the 
combinations  of  potassium,  Sec.  with  oxygenc,  471  ;  and  of  oxy-» 
gene,  &c.  with  the  metals  of  the  earths,  472— observation  on  the 
manner  in  which  oxymuriatic  gas  acts  in  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing, 473 — changes  necessary  in  the  nomenclature  of  that  gas  and 
its  compounds,  475 — peculiar  combination  of  it  with  oxygene  dc» 
scribed,  476. 

pendera,  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  the  temple  of,  441. 


Egypt'     See  HamlUon. 

£lephanis,  bones  of,  frequently  dug  »p  in  countries  where  these  ani- 
pals  jao  longer  exist,  21 7» 
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EleitkiaSi  aceotmt.of  the  tepulchres  in  the  neighboarliood  of|  439. 

Exchequer^  Court,  of,  whence  its  natne*  207. 

^M^^>  ^^^c4ote%  of  the  Russum  army  prior  to  the  btttle  of,  239. 

F  ' 

EortPs  Dramatic  Worlcs.  ?^5— era  to  whkh  he  Monged  the  hrigfat* 
est  in  the  history  of  English  lit^ture,  ih. — distinguishing  excel- 
Icflice  i»f  the  authojs  of  that  periof),  276 — style  of  writing  assumed 
^  different  character  from  the  ciVtl  wars 'suid  the  fknatictsin  by 
which  they  were  fostered,  27S — French  taste  brought  in  by  the 
Restoration,  ib. — cluracter  of  that  school  in  gen«rai«  279-^ 
Dry  den,  280—  ddison,  Pcipe  and  Prior  281^-^Thomson,  Young, 
Cowper,  &c.  2HJ— >ouihey,  &e.  Sicott  and  Campbell;  2K3'-i>e- 
culiariues  of  the  old  English  dramatics,  265 — remarks  oA  the 
present  author.  2SB— extracts  from,  289. 

fricdtandp  account  of  the  battle  c{,  254.  / 

G  . 

Cerhertf  a  monk  of  Fleury,  introduced  die  Arabic  digits  into  Eu- 
rope, 207. 

Cinnts,  bones  supposed  to  be  thoie  of,  formerly  dug  up,  215. 

Crantf  Mrs,  on  Highlanders,  4^0 — character  of  her  former  writ- 
ings, ib. — what  the  "object  of  the  present  work,  48S — circUm- 
stances  which  have  depressed  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
lower  orders  in  modern  times,  %ft4-^anses  to  which  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  Highlande^rs  may  be  ascribed,  490 — striking  examples 
of  their  superstitions,  496  -changes  produced  by  the  southern  e- 
ducation  and  multiplied  wants  of  their  chieftains,  503— transla- 
tion of  a  modern  Gaelic  p</em,  505. 

H 

ffamiItQn*s  JEgyptiaca,  435  -peculiarities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  4^^6 — author  visits  the  Bahr  Jusuf,  and  the  island  of 
Philoe,  437 — endeavours  to  discover  the .  celebrated  observatory 
of  Syene,  4'J8 — account  of  the  sepulchres  near  Eleithias,  and  the 
great  tenr>ple  of  Esn^,  459 — remarks  concerning  the  tomb  of  Osy-. 
mandias,  440— conjectures  concerning  the  age  of  several  of  the 
*  Egyptian  structures,  441 — our  treatment  of  the  Mamalukes 
censured,  443. 

.i?cyHYWs  Vii.dication  of  Mr  Fox's  History,  825 — motives  that  ac- 
tuated Mr  Rose  in  his  attack  upon  that  work  inquired  into,  326 
. — he  accuses  Mr  Fox  falsely  of  approvme  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.^and  Lo.uis  XVI.  328  —charges  made  by  Mr  Fox  against  Ge* 
petal  Monk  substantiated,  SSCi — misrcprpsentations  of  Mr  Rose 
rc*^pecting  James  VII. 's  endeavours  to  establish  the  Catholic  r^ 
ligion,  i^35 — and  the  abolition  of  torture,  .'MO. 

f/indiis,  tlieir  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  numeral  characters 
^sed  ia  Europe,  examined^  209, 
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UodfrCy  Mr,  executed  for  tbe  repeated  zntnrder  of  his  slaves^  SS3. 

JHqfttt  the  Tyrolese  chief,  account  of,  401. 

Jiume^  Mr,  influence  of  the  personal  character  of  the  King  on  the 

government,  a  defect  in  our  constitutton,  according  to  hsxn,  46. 
Hyda-  AU  usurps  the  gpvenuDent  of  Mysur,  351. 


Ja£ot^%  Travels  in  Spam,  general  character  of,  12S — account  of  the 
massacre  of  Don  Solanp^  1 25 — remarks  on  tlie  state  of  the  govern- 
ment io  Spain,  1 28-*-acc.ouDt  of  the  town  and  district  of  Xeresy 
.  Ifll— K^  the  conveot  of  Lebrixa,  1^2 — of  Alonzo  Cano,  a  Spa- 
nish artist,  13^^^— portrait  of  Count  Altamira,  136— description  of 
the  Junta'»  govemmefvU  137 — remarks  on  the  Catholic  worship 
and  religion,  138— power  of  the  Inquisition  not  extinct  in  SpaiUf 
140— manner  of  collecting  the  tithes  in  Andalusia,  141— <Iescrip« 
tion  of  a  painting  by  Murillo,  142 — striking  picture  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  at  Cadiz,  immediately  previous  to,  and  during  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar^  145 — some  particulars  respecting  the  capture 
of  the  Spanish  ^igates,  146 — specimen  of  Spanish  boitbast,  147^* 
description  of  the  singular  town  of  Ronda,  148 — obstrvations  on 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Spanish  peasantry  in  general,  149-— on  the 
higher  orders,  150— h>q  the  Spanish  contrabandtsu  and  game  laws^ 
151. 

Icy  Sea,  island  in,  seemingly  ibrmed  of  the  bones  of  the  mamrootbt 
220. 

Inquidiumf  instances  of  its  interference  of  late,  140. 

K 

JjSrkpgtricH^s  Account  of  Nepaul— circumstance  which  occasioned 
the  author's  visit  to,  425— description  of  the  country,  426 — of 
Khitmand^  the  capital,  427-^cliniate,.428 -inhabitants  and  pro- 
ductions, 430 — government,  431 — trade,  432— army,  433 — ^learn- 
ing, Sec.  434w 

KnighU  Mr,  remark  of,  on  the  origin  of  versification,  34 — on  thd 
beauty  supposed  to  reside  in  tints  and  combinations  of  tints,  36— 

<  in  what  Sublimity  has  its  foundation,  41. 

•  L 

Lehrixa^  account  of  the  convent  of,  132. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  sute  of,  under  the  Fn 

ment,  98 — not  essentially  different  from  v 

sent,.  100 — does  not  exist,  in  fact,  but  by  < 

letter  of  the  law  prevented  from  crushing 

forbearance  of  judges  and  ministers,  102^ 

a  very  feeble  protection,  ib. — pumshmentii 

litical  libels  considered,  104 — remarks  of  i 

mischief  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  &c 

107 — of  Lord  Enkinc  on  special  juries,  1 

nance 
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riatice  Willi  iht  rentiments  of  every  class  of  men  in  the  kingdcnn, 
109_iQ  what  manner  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused,  115 
-r-French  reroluiion,  so  far  froni  arising  from  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  would  never  have  taken  place  had  that  freedom  ex- 
isted,  120.  . 

M 
MamolukeSf  msincerity  of  the  British  towards*  443— are  by  them  • 

left  to  their  fate»  and  of  consequence  exterminated  by  the  Turks, 

446. 
Mammoih,  hones  of,  found  in  vast  abundance  in  Siberia,  &c.  ^18-* 

differ  considerably  iirom  those  ot  the  elephant,  221, 
Memoires  de  Candide,  98 — his  account  of  the  state  of  the  Kberty  of 

the  press  in  France  during  the  eovernment  of  the  Directory,  ib. 
Monky  General,  accused  of  insulting  the  memory  of  Blake,  331— 

and  betraying  Argyle,  331. 


N€paul     Setf  Kirhpatrick,  425. 


N 


O 

QhiOf  bones  of  a  huge  species  of  animals,  now  exiinct,  found  on  the 

banks  of  the,  222. 
Qsymandias^  remarks  on  the  tomb  of,  440. 

P 

Parisy  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals  found  in  the  plaster  quar*  . 

ries  near,  224. 
foetiad  extracts  from  Ford,  289 — from  Scott's  Vision  of  Don  Rode-- 

rick,  383^from  Mrs  Grant,  ^06. 
Pofland^  partition  of,  remarks  on,  233. 

Q 

Quarferfy  li&t  of  new  publications,  260,  510. 

R 

Regency  question,  influence  of  the  personal  character  of  the  King  om 
the  government,  the  greatest  imperfection  6f  our  constitution,  46 
—no  legal  provision  in  our  constitution  for  the  suspension  of  the^ 
regal  functions  by  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  King,  48— 
such  power  formerly  understood  to  be  vested  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  49 — but  if  ever  it  existed,  shown  to  have  become  obsolete, 
50 — should,  on  every  principle  of  constitutional  expediency,  be 
assumed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  53— instances  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  supplying  a  defect  of  the  royal  authority, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  reigning  king,  54 — ^laudable  cau-' 
tion  with  wliich  they  conducted  themselves  on  these  emergencies, 
jS7— heir  apparent,  from  expediency  and  analogy,  though  not  of 

right. 
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right,  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  regency  in  the  erent  of  the 
king's  incapacity,  59 — and  with  few  or  no  restriciions,  60 — arpu- 
nients  for  and  against  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogative  ia  tlie 
hands  of  a  regent,  62 — two  modes  of  appointing  to  tive  regency— 
by  bill  and  by  address,  64 — objections  to  the  procedwrc  by  bill, 
ib. — diit'es  and  privileges  of  the  custos  regni  in  ancient  times,  6ii 
— objections  to  the  making  a  regent  by  address  answered,  77. 

Rhinoceros,  skeleton  of,  with  part  of  the  skin  and  fle«>h,  found  iathe 
frozen  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lena,  219. 

Ronda^  aocoum  of  the  town  of,  and  observations  on  the  inhabi cants* 
149. 

S 

SchilU  Colonel,  gallant  exploits  of,  405. 

iicott's  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  disadvantages  under  which  It  ap- 
pears, 379 — story  on  which  it  is  founded,  ^81 — extracts  from, 
f,88 — name  of  Sir  John  Moore  unpardonably  omitted  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  commemoration  of  our  countrymen  who  have  fought 
or  fallen  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  390. 

Solano,  Don,  grjvernor  of  Cadiz,  account  of  the  massacie  of,  1 2j« 

Spain,     See  JncoL 

Sxvanpan,  Chinese,  account  of,  212. 

Syene,  in  very  remote  antiquity  situated  under  the  tropic,  43S* 

T 

Trafaifrar,  account  of  the  state  of  the  public  feelings  at  Cadiz  at  the 

battle  of,  145. 
Tj/rolesCf  account  of  their  insurrection  against  the  French,  39P* 

W 

Werner  on  the  Formation  of  Veins,  SO — improvements  made  on  the 
science  of  mineralogy  by,  81 — proposition  m  his  theory  that  veins 
were  originally  open  nsswres,  82~founded  entirely  on  a  hypothe- 
sis contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  83 — has  subjected 
his  theory  to  a  ttst,  by  which  it  is  proved  to  be  false,  86 — expres- 
sion inconsistent  in  the  great  patron  of  the  Neptunian  system,  88 
—in  what  manner  the  materials  of  veins  have  been  introduced, 
89 — of  the  source  of  the  metallic  particles,  90 — tlie  Wemerian 
theory  at  variauce  with*  several  of  the  sciences  the  best  csublish- 
cd,  93. 

lVilL\  History  of  Mysor,  343— some  particulars  of  the  Moha- 
medan  conquests  in  India,  814 — city  of  Vejayanagar  founded. 
349 — usurpation  of  Hyder  Ali,  '353 — immense  plunder  obtained 
by  the  Mohamedans  by  the  capture  of  Devagheri,  355 — account 
of  Bengal,  ar.d  its  state  under  the  Mohamedan  government,  S5i> 
—British  attempt  to  mako  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  reve- 
Rues,  3G7. 
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^ilsotif  Sir  Robert*  on  the  Rossian  army,  SSO^remarks  on  the  aa- 
thor's  sources  of  information,  231 — and  style  of  writing,  233— 
he  seems  to  justify  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  occupation  of 
Finland  by  the  Russians,  234 — ^his  charge  against  Buonaparte  of 
having  massacred  his  prisoners-  and  poisoned  his  sick  soldiers  in- 
vestigated, 235 — striking  instances  of  Russian  courage,  239— 
character  of  the  different  species  of  forces  in  the  army,  24>2 — sa« 
perstition  of  the  ^Idiers,  and  the  manner  of  recruiting,  244 — 
character  of  tlie  officers,  245 — and  remarks  on  the  commissariot* 
246 — and  hospital  department,  247 — battle  of  Pultusk,  250— «f 
Eylau,  252— Friedland,  254. 

X 

eresf  account  of  the  city  of^  131. 


END  OF  VOLUME  EIGHTEENTH. 


No.  XXXVU.  will  be  published  in  Naoemher  18  IK 


1>.  WU.LI80y,  PRIMTER,  EDI^iBURCUi.   ' 
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